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THE MADRAS PROVINCIAL BANKING 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 


REPORTS OF INVESTIGATORS 


Report of M.&.Ry. M. F. NAEAYANA NAYAR Avargal, B A., 
on the investigation of the villages in Madura taluk, 
Madara district. 


CHITTAMPATTI alias TAMARAIPATTI VILLAGE. 

This village is ten miles north of Madura and eight miles south of Melur. 
The metalled road from Madura to Melur passes through the village. A 
number of buses ply along this road. The area of the village is 1,608 acres. 
The population according to the census of 1921 was 976 of which 463 were 
males and 513 females. The population according to the census of 1911 
was 1.825. The apparent decrease in population is due to the fact that 
the major portion of the village of Kodikulam was separated from Tamarai- 
patti in 1919. Since the census of 1921, there has only been an excess of 
six births over deaths in the village up to the end of 1928. 

The wliolo village is irrigated hy the Periyar channels. The total rain¬ 
fall in the village for fasli 1338 was 1614 inches. As the village is con¬ 
nected with Madura by a good road and as the distance 1 b only ten miles, 
the produce of the village is generally taken in country carts and sold 
in Madura. Paddy is the only important crop raised, the extents culti¬ 
vated with dry crops heing inappreciable. The Madura-Melur road is the 
only important road passing through the village. There are a few minor 
roads, viz., a cross road from the Madura-Melur road to Madura-Alagarkoil 
road, a cart-track from Chittampatti to Pudu Tamaraipatti, a hamlet of 
Kodikulam, a road connecting Madura-Melur road with Ayilangudi in the 
north and a cart-track from Madura-Melur road to Kodikulam in the west. 

There is a telephone service between Madura and Chittampatti for the 
exclusive use of the Public Works Department. 

The percentage of literacy in the village may be roughly put at seven. 
There is a Taluk Board elementary school in the village. It has four 
classes and 28 boys on its rolls. 

The village has two small hamlets—Kayampatti and Kottankulam—the 
former being inhabited bv the tenants of absentee pattadars who livo in 
Madura and other places. There are a few well-built houses in Chittam- 
patti which also boasts of a rice mill owned by one of the ryots. There is 
a weekly shandy on the border of the village where vegetables, meat and 
groceries are sold. 

There are 193 families in the village. Of these, 23 families have suffi¬ 
cient income from land to maintain themselves; 34 families just maintain 
themselves hy supplementing their income from their own lands by culti¬ 
vating the lands of others on varnm or kuthagai. One hundred and thirty- 
six families including 30 families belonging to the depressed classes possess 
no land at all and 18 families owning land are involved in debt. 

There is a branch post office and also a Sub-Registrar’s office here. This 
is the headquarters of a P.W.D. Supervisor who attends to the regulation 
of irrigation by Periyar channels. 

2. Appendix I shows the area under each crop, the gross yield under 
each crop and the value of the yield as per prices which obtained in fasli 
1338 in the village market. Of the total extent of 1.127 acres' cultivated 
ip the village in fasli 1338, the extent cultivated with paddy was 1,079 
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acres, of which 430 acres were cultivated with a second crop and 3 acres 
with a third crop. Horsegrnm wn_, grown on 2 per cent of the area and 
ragi, varagu, cholani, maize and mochai on the remaining extent. 

The first paddy crop lasts from July to September and goes by the 
name of kodai crop; the second crop which is of longer duration lasts from 
October to February and is called kalain crop. On single crop lands tho 
kalam crop will be raised in September and harvested in January. 

3. Appendix IT shows the classification of holdings according to size 
and the extents cultivated hy owners and tenants respectively. Seventy- 
eight per cent of the pattadavs in the village own from 1 to 5 acres and 
12 per cent from 6 to 10 acres. Five per cent of the pattadars own 11 
to 15 acres and 2 per cent 16 to 20 acres. Throe per cent of the pattadars 
own from 21 to 55 acres. Thirty-six per cent of the pattadars own up to 
one acre, 23 per cent from 1 to 2 acres, 10 per cent from 2 to 3 acres, 4 
per cent from 3 to 4 acres and 5 per cent from 4 to 5 acres. Ryots who own 
less than 5 acres generally cultivate a few more acres on lease or varam 
tenure. 

4. Fifty-three per cent of the total acreage is cultivated hy owners, 30 
per cent is let on lease (kutliagai) and 17 per cent on varam. The rate 
of lease amount ranges from 5 to 12 kalams per acre, while the varam 
usually paid is half the produce. If the land is let on lease, the landowner 
pays the full kist, while in the case of varam tenure he pays half the kist 
and half the cost of manure, the other half being contributed by the varam- 
dar. Of a total number of 305 pattadars, 224 are absentees. 

5. The estimated gross yield of paddy on 1,079 acres for fasli 1338 is 
17,197 kalams, which works out to 16 kalams per acre. Last year, at 
harvest time, paddy was selling in the village at 9 measures per rupee. 
The price of paddy may therefore he taken at Rs. 8 per kalain of 72 measures. 
I have adopted this rate in my calculations. The ryots have n tendency 
to under-estimate the yield and over-estimate tho expenditure. Ro their 
statements cannot he wholly relied on. I tested tho accuracy of their state¬ 
ments by enquiring of labourers and varamdars in the fields and personally 
verifying the yield in a few cases on the thrashing floor. As a result of 
this independent enquiry, I have come to the conclusion that in this vil¬ 
lage where the wet lands (single crop) bear three rates of assessment, viz., 
Rs. 8-12-0, Rs. 7-8-0 and Rs. 6-4-0, the first clasR of lands will yield ubout 
14 kalams per acre for the first crop and 10 kalams for tho second crop, 
the second class of lands 12 kalams and 8 kalams and the third class 10 
and fl kalams respectively. I have adopted these rates in estimating the 
gross yield. The ryots usually state the yield exclusive of harvesting 
expenses. We have to adopt the yield inclusive of harvesting expenses. 
A ryot’s holding generally consists of different classes of lands. On nn 
average, 40 per cent of the lands are usually cultivated with a second crop 
in this village. Roughly speaking, half the wet area of the village are 
first-class lands, of which half the extent is cultivated with a second crop. The 
areas of second and third class lands are more or less equal and in each 
class one-third of the extent is cultivated with a second crop. 

The value of an acre of first-class land when, sold by private negotia¬ 
tion will be about Rs. 1,200, of second-class land from Rs. 900 to Rs. 1,000 
and of third-class land Rs. 700. When sold in court auction, it is the 
creditor or his man that usually buys tho land and the price will be about 
Rs. 600 per acre. The price of an acre of land in revenue sale will be 
only Rs. 400 or Rs. 500. As the defaulter will get the sale cancelled bv 
paying up arrears of kist with commission within 30 days, the bidders 
usually bid only for small amounts, 

6. About 25 acres could be reclaimed and brought under wet cultivation 
at a small cost. Permanent improvements appear to have been effected 
in respect of about 10 acres during the past three years. Tho only kind 
of permanent improvement effected is that of deepening the lands nml 
strengthening the bunds and thereby rendering the lands more fit for culti¬ 
vation, 

J. The live-stock in the village consists of 302 bulls, 91 cows, 93 she- 
buffalooH, 39 he-buffaloes, 57 calves and 123 sheep. There are 69 carts in 
the village, ‘ ’ 
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8. Paddy grown in this village is generally taken to Madura in country 
carts and stored in godowns belonging to brokers, who charge a commission 
of one anna per bag of 54 measures and one measure of paddy per cart for 
selling the puddy either to wholesale merchants or to retail purchasers. 
They also collect a commission of one anna per bag from the purchasers; they 
may have to forego this commission if they have large stocks which they are 
anxious to clear off and the demand does not keep pace with the supply. 

When paddy sells at 8i measures at Madura, it is sold at 9 measures in 
tho village. The difference in price represents the cart-hire of 4 annas per 
bag and the commission paid to the broker. It is not usual for the ryots 
to hold up their paddy with a view to sell it at higher prices later on; their 
practice is to sell it whenever money is needed, e.g., for payment of kist, 
purchase of cloths and other necessaries, payment of interest and repay¬ 
ment of debts. If co-operative sale societies are formed, the paddy of the 
village can be stocked in granaries and sold on favourable terms, tho 
society advancing the amounts required by members on the security of the 
produce held up for future sale. 

9. As regards cultivation expenses, the ryots who were examined give 
different versions and most ol them over-estimate the expenditure. In 
respect of some of the items, such as seed and harvesting expenses, the 
expenses of cultivation may vary according to the nature of the soil and 
the situation of the land. If the land is one recently converted from dry 
to wet or of gravelly soil, it would require less seed, while old wet lands would 
require more seed. Harvesting expenses will vary according to the distance 
of the field from the thrashing floor. They will also depend on the demand 
for and supply of labour which will be affected when the cultivation of the 
second crop on certain lands coincides with the harvesting of the first crop 
on other lands owing to timely rains. A ryot with a larger holding will 
be able to effect economies in the matter of agricultural implements, bulls 
and manure. Bearing these facts in mind, I have worked out the cultiva¬ 
tion expenses for holdings ranging from 5 to 35 acres at regular intervals 
of 5 acres after fixing reasonable average cost under each item. 

I havo adopted an average rate of 30 measures of seed per acre; the 
seed is not generally purchased by the rvots, but selected old paddy is held 
in stock for that purpose. 1 have adopted a price of Rs. 9 per kalam of 
seed as against Rs. 8 for ordinary paddy. The cost of a plough, spade and 
leveller has been put at Rs. 2-8-0, Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 4 respectively. The 
price of plough-bulls has been put at Rs. 40, Rs. 50 and Rs. 60. A depre¬ 
ciation of 25 per cent has been allowed for plough-bulls and of 10 per cent 
for cart bulls. The price of cart bulls ranges from Rs. 125 to Rs. 200. A 
depreciation of 12 per cent has been allowed for a cart inclusive of repair¬ 
ing charges. Each plough would require an additional plough-share every 
year and at tho end of the year the parts of the plough that would be left 
would ho worth only 12 annas which would represent the cost of the addi¬ 
tional plough-share. Hence the original cost ol the ploughs has to be taken 
as the depreciation under this head. Tt is unnecessary to increase the 
number of ploughs and spades in proportion to the increase in the extent 
of tho holding. Tho following uniform rates have been adopted for labour 
charges:— 

Per acre. 
bs. a. r. 

Ploughing and repairing tho bund . 6 0 0 

Plucking seedlings ... ... ... 10 0 

Transplanting seedlings . 3 0 0 

Removing weeds ... ... ... ... 18 0 

As regards harvesting charges, the average rate has been fixed at 60 
measures per acre lor reaping and first threshing and 30 measures j>er acre 
for the second threshing (sootadi). At 9 measures per rupee, this works 
out to Rs. 10 per acre. The ryots employ farm-servants who are paid at 
different rates and they attend to all the agricultural work except pluck¬ 
ing and transplanting seedlings, removing weeds and harvesting. They 
are paid at rates varying from Rs. 30 to Rs. 80 per annum; those Who 
receive payments in grain get one-twelfth of the yield after pay¬ 
ing harvesting charges. They are also given maintenance charges for six 
months. As the rates of pay given to the farm-servants vary with different 
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(ryots, it is not possible to adopt a standard rate for purposes of calcula- 
tiou. The farm-servants do also household work for their masters daring 
tlie off-season. It is difficult to calculate what portion of their pay should 
l>e debited to cultivation expenses. There is also the cost of feeding them, 
which it is difficult to estimate with any degree of accuracy. I therefore 
thought that the best plan would be to find out the cost of labour for plough¬ 
ing and repairing the bund on the assumption that it was hired labour 
and my calculations have been made accordingly. As regards plucking and 
transplanting seedlings and removing weeds, it is hired labour that is 
usually employed and the average cost of such labour has been adopted. 
As regards manure, the different kinds of manure used are (1) clay, (52) 
rubbish, (3) the manure obtained by penning herds of sheep and cattle in 
the fields, (4) bonemeal and ammonium phosphate, (5) leaf manure, (6) 
groundnut and castor cakes. If the soil is gravelly, clay is used. Rubbish 
and the dung of cattle are the kinds of manure in general use in this vil¬ 
lage. The other kinds of manure are used only occasionally. There will 
be a saving in the cost of manure under cartage if one’s own cart is used for 
carrying manure. I have allowed one cart for ryots holding from 10 to 25 
acres and two for those holding 30 and 35 acres. There will also lie a 
saving in the average cost of manure if the holding is large. This accounts 
for the difference in the average cost of manure for holdings of different 
sizes. Basing the calculation on the proportion of the extents of lands 
bearing different rates of assessment and of single crop, and double crop 
lands, the average kist per acre works out to Rs. 9-7-0. This rate has 
been adopted in my calculations. Deducting cultivation expenses and kist 
the average net profit per acre ranges from Rs. 70 to Rs. 82 in respect of 
holdings from 5 to 35 acres. Details of calculations are given in Appen¬ 
dix Ill, Statements 1 to 7. 

10. The ryots of this village have, generally speaking, no other source 
of income except agriculture. The only exception to tins is the establish¬ 
ment of a rice mill by a ryot who owns 35 acres. This mill sturted work in 
January 1928. Details of actual income and expenditure For the official 
year 1928-29 in respect of the rice mill are given below: — 


BS. 


Capital invested . 

Annual income from milling paddy (at 0 annas 
bag of 54 measures) 

Pay of establishment (annual) . 

Expenditure on oil and machinery . 

Total expenditure . 

Profit 

Return on capital outlay 


... 8,000 
per 

... 1,(303 
... 924 

... 480 

... 1,404 
... 199 

2) per cent. 


In this mill paddy is not milled for trade but only lor domestic consumption. 
There are also other mills within a rudius of four miles. Hence the low 
profit. 


11. Investments .—The ryots of this village who are Kall&rs have no 
idea of post office savings banks, Government securities and post office 
cash certificates. If they have spare wealth, they usually invest it in the 
purchase of lands. They sometimes even borrow money and purchase lands. 
They are not in the habit of lending large sums to their brother ryots on 
interest. They do not also invest in nidhis or private banks. Nor do they 
invest large sums in ornaments. It is unusual to find a ryot investing 
more than Rs. 500 in ornaments. ~ 


12. Finance .—There is no co-operative society in this village, neither 
any nidhi nor private bank. The ryots no doubt occasionally obtain small 
loans from their brother ryots, but when they have to borrow large sums, 
they generally have recourse to the professional money-lenders doing shroff 
business (Manjaputhur Chettis), grocery merchants and Sourashtras (cloth 
dealers) of Madura. They also at times obtain loans from the paddy brokers 
of Madura. These financing agencies grant loans irrespective of the pur- 
po8© for which they are needed. In most of the cases the loans are recovered 
without resort to court. 


13. Terms of business .—Loans are usually granted on simple mortgage of 
and tor periods ranging from one to three years; when the amounts ore 
large, the lands are mortgaged with possession (othi) for periods generally 




tanging from three to five years. An examination of the records in the 
Sub-Registrar’s office shows that during the period of eight years from 
1921 to 1928 there were 89 othis or mortgages with possession aggregating 
to the amount of Its. 62,347, which gives an average of eleven othis and 
Rs. 7,763 per year. The amount of each of,hi thus averages Rs. 708. During 
the period of eight years referred to above, 403 simple mortgages were 
effected to an aggregate amount of Its. 1,32,796. This gives an average 
of 60 mortgages and Its. 16,600 a year. The amount of each simple mort¬ 
gage thus averages Its. 332. 

As regards the rates of interest, 31 per rent of the amounts were bor¬ 
rowed at It kalams per Rs. 100 per annum; 20 per cent at 1J kalams, 10 per 
cent at 2 kalams, 9 per cent of the amounts at 12 per cent, 5 per cent of the 
amounts at 134 per cent, 6 per cent at 11 kalams, 4 per cent at 1J kalams, 4 
per cent of the amounts at 16 per cent, 3 per cent of the amounts at 74 per¬ 
cent, 2 per cent of the amounts at 9 per cent, again 2 per cent at 13J per cent, 
14 per cent of the amounts at-9$ per cent, 1 per cent of the amounts at 16 per 
cent and f per cent of the amounts at 1 kalam. The money rates of interest 
ranged from 6 per cent to 18J per cent and the grain rates from 1 kalam 
of 72 measures to 21 kalams. At Rs. 8 per kaiam of paddy, the grain rates 
when converted into money rates ranged from 8 per cent to 22 per cent. 
The rate of interest has gone down from 2 kalams to 14 kalams, i.e., from 
16 per cent to 12 per cent during the past eight years. 

Only a solitary loan of Rs. 200 was granted at 6 per cent during the 
period of eight years. Similarly, there was only one loan of 11s. 05 at 
18| per cent and one loan of Its. 20 at 21 kalams or 22 per cent. These 
rates may therefore be left out of account as exceptional. Grain rates 
of interest find favour with the money-lenders and traders at Madura who 
finance the ryots. Even when money rates were stipulated in the pro¬ 
notes, the money-lenders sometimes used to demand actual payment of the 
interest in grain. 

As regards simple bonds and pro-notes, the average number per year 
was only three and the average amount Rs. 535. The interest varied from 
12 to 18 per cent. The money-lenders and traders of Madura do not 
encourage Iwrrowing on simple bonds and pro-notes except in the case 
of big landholders. Money is, however, borrowed on pro-notes from brother 
ryots. Many of the registered simple bonds were executed by farm-servants 
in favour of their masters. 

14. Chit system .—'The chit system provides the only form of investment 
lor small sums in this village. Eight chits are run in the village, six on 
the auction system and two on the lottery system. The nominal value of 
each of the auction chits is Rs. 1,000. The chit lasts for four years. There 
are ten members for each chit and each of them pays a half-yearly subserip- 
tion of Rs. 100. The auction is knocked down to the lowest bidder and the 
difference between the tot&l ainoiint and the amount of the bid is distributed 
among all the subscribers, including the conductor. The conductor gets 
a lumpsum of Rs. 1,000 in the second or third chit and he pays his sub- 
^rription just like any other member after deducting his share of the profit. 
The subscriber who did not bid at any of the chits gets the whole amount at 
the last chit. 


1 rize chit. In one of the chits there are 100 subscribers paving a half- 
yearly subscription of Rs. 20 each. The chit lasts for five years. Lots are 
cast and a prise of Rs. 200 is given to the subscriber whose lot is drawn 
I lie prize-winner need not make further payments. After ten such chits 
are over, each of the 90 remaining subscribers will be paid a sum of Rs 200 
lhe balance of subscription amount, after paying Rs. 200 to the prize-’ 
wmner, will be lent out to the subscribers at 12 per cent or to outsiders on 
a, slightly higher rate on proper security. There is an element of chance in 
this form of chit and the profits obtained by the conductor of the chit are 
lu.rge._ 1 he other eh it is also run on similar lines. The only difference is 
that the subscription is Rs. 10 and the prise paid Rs. 100. 

The chits run in this village are said to be free from irregularities or 
malpractices and the subscribers have confidence in the conductors of the 

15 Indehteiincss-My enquiry shows that the existing indebtedness of 
the village is Rs 88,630 including a sum of Rs. 1,000 lent by Government 
under the Land Improvement Loans Aet. Appendix IV shows the classifi¬ 
cation of tho debt according to the agency from which and the purposes 



for which loans were taken and. the mode by which the debt was contracted. 
It will be seen from the statement that 21 per cent of the loans were obtained 
from the traders and 35 per cent from the money-lenders at Madura, 10 
per cent from the ryot money-lenders of the village, 27 per cent from the 
ryot money-lenders of outside villages and 1 per cent from Government. 
The bulk of the dry lands fit for conversion to wet have already been so 
converted. The supply of water now available in the Periyar is just suffi¬ 
cient for the requirements of the existing ayacut and the extension of wet 
cultivation on new lands has therefore been prohibited. This explains why 
larger sums were not borrowed from Government under the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act. A loan under the Agriculturists Loans Act is subject to 
prior encumbrances on the land and as the lands of the ryots are usually 
encumbered it will be difficult for them to obtain loans under that Act. 

As regards the purposes for which the loans were taken, we have to 
accept the version of the debtors, which it is not possible to verify as tlio 
purpose of the loans is usually mentioned in the documents in a stereo¬ 
typed form, viz., “ domestic expenses and liquidation of prior or miscella¬ 
neous debts.” The Kalla ryots object to giving information about the debts 
of their neighbours. According to the information furnished by the debtors 
themselves, the bulk of the loans were taken for discharging prior debts, 
building new houses und family expenses. Next in order comes purchase 
of lands, purchase of bulls and cultivation expenses. The ryots keep no 
accounts and they find it difficult to recollect the exact purpose for which 
particular sums were borrowed. In their vocabulary 11 family expense ” 
is a comprehensive term connoting not only maintenance charges, but also 
expenses incurred in connexion with marriages, funerals and religious 
ceremonies. 

As regards the mode of borrowing, it will ho seen from Appendix IV 
that 83 per cent of the amounts were borrowed on mortgage ol land whether 
with or without possession, 3 per cent on simple bonds without specific 
security, 12 per cent on pro-notes and 2 per cent as oral loans. One and a 
half kalams or 12 per cent is the usual rate of interest. Appendix 1V-A 
gives a comparative view of the rates of interest obtaining in Cbittam- 
patti and three neighbouring villages for quinquennial periods from 1904 
to 1928 and for 1929. 

The money-lenders do not deduct interest in advance as the Marwuria 
do. This is done by Nattukottai Chettis who lend sums on pro-notes to 
traders and other needy persons for short peiiods, but the ryots do not 
borrow from them as they want long-term loans on mortgages for agricul¬ 
tural purposes. It is not customary for money-lenders to exact service from 
their debtors in lieu of or in addition to interest. There ure no grain 
debts in this village or neighbouring villages. 

16. The ryots find no difficulty in obtaining loans for expenses during 
cultivation and for capital and permanent improvements und for other 
special needs such as land revenue and maintenance charges, as the pro¬ 
fessional money-lenders arid Sourushtras of Madura are ready to grant 
loans on the mortgage of the lauds. An examination of some of the fami¬ 
lies involved in debt shows that the ryots are only too ready to borrow for 
marriages and other unproductive objects. They take a number of loans 
of small sums from the same creditor and the debt accumulates owing to 
non-payment of interest. Fresh mortgage deeds are executed for larger 
sums including interest and a portion of the holding is sold either to tho 
creditor or to somebody else to liquidate the debt. Lands are mortgaged 
with possession as this course would obviate the necessity for payment of 
interest. Often the lands mortgaged with possession are leased by the mort¬ 
gagee to the mortgagor. 

Indebtedness is more common among the smaller landowners than among 
the larger ones. Of the total debt of Its. 88,630, a sum of 11s. 42,000 is due 
from the larger landholders, i.e., those owning 10 acres and above. Deduct¬ 
ing a sum of Rs. 23,650 which relates to a-single case of exceptional 
extravagance, the percentage of indebtedness for the larger landholders is 
21. Including that sum, the percentage for the larger landholders is 47 
and for the smaller ones 53. It is interesting to note that the percentage 
for ryots holding under 6 acres is 36, while that for rvots holding from 5 
to 10 acres is 17. During the past five years, 35 acres have passed from 
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the ryots of the village to the money-lenders of Madura. Of this extent, 
only 9 acres are from larger landowners and 26 acres from smaller ones. 
During the same period, 23 acres passed from smaller landholders to larger 
ones. The figures speak for themselves. 

Detailed accounts of some families involved in debt in the village will 
be found in Appendix V. A study of the economic condition of those fami¬ 
lies justifies the conclusion that the provision of cheap and facile credit 
for the ryots will do more harm than good unless it is accompanied by the pro¬ 
vision of adequate safeguards against unproductive expenditure and the 
adoption of necessary measures for encouraging thrift and self-help. Unless 
the tendency to borrow is restrained and the desire to save stimulated, the 
provision of cheap credit whilo lessening the burden of indebtedness is 
likely to increase its volume. 

17. General .—This village may be considered fairly typical of the villages 
in the Periyar area. In three hamlets of the neighbouring village of Kodi- 
kulam, where tenants who have come from other places are cultivating the 
lands, night-soil v is used as manure and the yield has consequently doubled 
itself. This manure is not used in Chittampatti and some hamlets of Kodi- 
kulam, where the cultivators are Kallars. There is no difference between 
the two villages so far as standard of life, prices and cost of living are 
concerned. Chittampatti, however, compares unfavourably with Kodikulam 
so far as indebtedness is concerned because there is better yield in the 
latter village owing to the use of night-soil as manure. 
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Appendix I. 

(1) Area under each crop— 


AU9. 

Paddy. * 1,078-80 

Eagi . .. 834 

Varagu . 4 00 

Cholam. 10-66 

Maize . 3-00 

Vali . 0-80 

Moohai. .. 3.78 

Horsegram . 19-43 

Lady’s Finger (Vendai) . .. .. 018 


• (of whioh 430-46 acres are cultivated with a second crop and 2-96 acres with a 
third crop also). 


(2) Gross yield under each crop— 


Paddy 

Eagi 

Varagu 

Cholam 

Maize 

Vali 

Moohai 

Horsegram 


xalamb. 

17,197 

40 

8 

30 

9 

1 

4 

40 


(3) Value of the yield ns per prices which obtained in 1928-29 in the 
village market— 


ns. 

Paddy . 1,37,676 

Eagi .. .. . 480 

Varagu. 32 

Cholam,. 360 

Maize . .. .. 36 

Vali . 4 

Mochai. 48 

Horsegram . 411 


1,38,947 


Appendix II. 

(a) Holdings classified by size— 





PATTAB. 

ACS. 

FEU CENT. 

PEE CENT. 

* From 1 to 6 acres 


239 

342-61 

78-4 

28-9 

,, 6 to 10 

1? 


37 

263-44 

12-2 

21-6 

„ 11 to 16 

91 


14 

178-68 

4-6 

160 

„ 16 to 20 

11 


6 

87-33 

1-6 

7 4 

,, 21 to 26 

11 


2 

48-66 

0-7 

41 

„ 28 to 30 

11 


4 

106-74 

1-8 

0 0 

„ 31 to 86 

»1 


1 

30-81 

0-3 

2 6 

,, 36 to 40 

11 


1 

37-22 

0-3 

$-1 

., 41 to 46 

11 


1 

42-60 

0-3 

3-7 

„ 46 to 60 

11 


# t 

, , 



,, 61 to £6 

11 


1 

64-89 

' 0-3 

4-7 




806 

1,182-78 

100-0 

100-0 




PATTAS, 

ACS. 

FIB CUT. 


• Up to 1 acre 

■ 


110 

68-86 

36 


From 1 to 2 acres 



71 

100-68 

23 


,, 2 to 3 ,, 



31 

78-08 

10 


„ 3 to 4 „ 



12 

41-77 

4 


.. * *0 6 „ 



16 

68-23 

6 



239 342-61 
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(b) Extents cultivated by owner or sublet— 


Cultivated by owners 

Let on raram 

Let on knthagai 


PATTAS. 

176 

71 

68 

ACS. 

623 98 
202-27 
366 63 

PEE CEBT. 

67 7 
23-3 
190 

PEE CEBT. 
62-8 
17-0 
30-2 



SOS 

1,182-78 

100-0 

100-0 


Appendix III. 


(1) Details of income and expenditure of a holding of 5 acres consisting 
of different classes of lands of which 2 acres are eutlivated with a second crop. 


Income. 


Gross yield of paddy— 

Eighty Warns at Us. 8 per kalam .. ., 

Gross yield of straw— 

Twenty-one oart-loads lest ten oart-loads reqnired for feed¬ 
ing two pairs';of plough-bulls or"el p ven oart-loads at 
Ke. 6. 


as. a. p. 
640 0 0 


66 0 0 


Total ., 696 0 0 


Expenditure. 


Seed— 

Thirty measures per sere at 8 measures per rupee- -Cost 
Bs. 8-12-0 x 7 
Agricultural implements— 

Two ploughs—Depreciation at Be. 2) .. 

One leveller worth Bs. 4—Depreciation 
One spade worth Rs. 1-8-0—Depreciation 
Two pairs of plough-bulls'worth Bs. 40 each—Deprecia¬ 
tion at Ks. 10 per pair 
Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at Bs. 6 per aere 
Plucking seedlings at Be. 1 per aore 
Transplanting seedlings at Rs. 3 per aore 
Removing weeds at Bs. 1- 8-0 per aore .. ,. 

Harvesting—Sixty measures of p«ddy for reaping and first 
threshing and 30 measures for the second threshing— 
Value at 9 measures per rupee for 630 measures ., 

Manure 
Kist 


Total .. 
Net profits .. 
Average net profit per a"re .. 


26 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 12 

0 

20 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

70 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

47 

3 

0 

345 11 

0 

3(9 

6 

0 

69 14 

0 


(2) Details of income and expenditure for a holding of 10 acres consisting 
of different classes of lands of which 4 acres are cultivated with a second crop. 


Income. 

as. a. p. 

Gross yield of paddy— 

10 X 16 or 160 kalams at Bs 8 per kalvm ,, .. 1,280 0 0 

Gross yield of straw— 

Forty-two oart-loads less twenty oart-loads required for 
feeding three pairs of plough-bulls and one parr of cart- 
bulls or twenty-two oart-loads at Bs. 6 .. .. 110 0 0 


Total .. 13,90 0.0 


1-2 
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Expenditure, 


Seed— 

Thirty measures par acre at 8 measures per rupee — 
Cost* Bs. 8-12-0 X 1* 


B». a, r. 

62 f 0 


Agricultural implements— 

Three ploughs—Depreciation at Be. 21 

’ ' ' i 12 


Two spades—Depredation at annas 
One leveller -Depreciation 
Three pairs of ploneh-bu 
He. 10 per pair 
One pair of curl 
cent 


120 —Depreciation at 


Labour— 


Manure 

Kist 



SO 

0 

0 

Hs. 160—Depreciation at 10 per 




• • . . . , | a 

16 

0 

0 

0 —Depreciation at 12 per cent. 

12 

0 

0 

the bund at Rs._6 per acre ,. 

84 

0 

0 

. 1 per acre .. 

14 

0 

0 

at Rs. 3 per acre ,, 

42 

0 

0 

• 8-0 per acre 

21 

0 

0 

acre 

140 

0 

0 


140 

0 

0 

.. 

94 

6 

0 

Total expenditure 

654 

14 

0 

Net profits .. 

736 

2 

0 

Average net profit per acre .. 

73 

8 0 


(3) Details of income and expenditure for a holding of 15 acres consisting 
of different classes of lands of which 6 acres arc cultivated with a second 
crop. 


Income. 


Gross yield of pnddy— 

15 X 10 or 240 kalaiua at Ks. 8 per k&lain .. 


as. *. p. 

1 ,4*20 0 0 


Gross yield of straw— 

63 cart-loads less 26 cart-loads required for feeding four 

f tairs of plough-bulls and one pair of oart-bnlls - 38 cart- 
oads at Bs. 5. ., .. 1P0 0 0 


Total . . 2,110 0 0 


Expenditure. 


Seed— 

30 measures per acre at 8 measures per rupee—oost 
Bs. 3-12-0 X 21. 78 12 0 


Agricultural implements— 

4 Ploughs—Depreciation at Bs. 2-8-0 

3 bpadfs— Depredation at annas 12 . 

1 leveller Bs. 4— Depreciation . 

4 pairs of plough-bulls—Bs. 180—Depreciation .. 
1 country cart—Bs, 100—Depreciation 

1 pair of cart-bulls— Bs. 160— Depreciation 


10 0 0 
2 4 0 
2 0 0 
46 0 0 
12 0 0 
. 13 0 0 






il 


Labour- 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at He. 8 per acre .. 126 0 0 


Plueking seedlings at Be. 1 per aore .. ., 21 6 It 

Transplanting seedlings at Bs. 8 per acre .. .. ., 63 0 0 

Removing weeds at Bs. 1-8-0 per aore . 31 8 0 

Harvesting at Bs. 10 per aore . 210 0 0 

Manure .. ... .. ,, 200 0 0 

Kist . 141 9 0 


Total expenditure .. „ 968 1 0 
Net profits ., 1,16116 u 
Average net profit per aore ,, 76 13 0 


(4) Details oi income and cxpendituic jor a holding of 20 acres consisting 
of different classes of lands, of which 8 acres are cultivated with a second 
crop. 

Income. 


Gross yield of paddy— 

20 x 16 or 320 kalarns at Bs. 8 per kalarn,, 


as. A. t. 
.. 2,660 0 0 


Gross yield of straw— 

Eighty-four oart-loads less 30 cart-loade required for 
reeding five pairs of plough bulls and one pair of c, ir t 
bulls—64 cart-loads at Be 6 . ,. 2;o I) 0 


Total 2,83(1 0 0 


Expenditure. 

an a 

Seed— 

Thirty measures per aore at eight measures per rupee— 


Cost Bs. 8-12-0 x 28 . .. 106 0 0 

Agricultural implements— 

Five ploughs—Depreciation at Bs. 2-8-0. 12 8 0 

Four 6pades—Depreciation at annas 121 .. .. .. 3 0 0 

One leveller Bs. 4—Depreciation. 2 0 0 


Five pairs of plough bulls worth Bs. 220—Depreciation .. 65 0 o 

One country cart Bs. 100—Depreciation .. .. .. 12 0 0 

One pair of ourt bulls worth Bs, 160—De) reoiation at 10 
per oent . 16 0 0 

Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at Bs. 6 pei aore 168 0 0 

Flacking seedlings at Be. 1 per »ere . 28 0 0 

Transplanting seedlings at B*. 3 per acre. 84 0 0 

ftemoving weeds at Rs. 1-8-0 per acre . 4i 0 0 

Harvesting at Be. 10 per acre . 2go 0 0 


Manure. 260 4 0 

Biet .188 12 0 

Total.expenditure . .. 1,245 4 0 

Net profits . 1,6*4 12 o 

Average net profit per ante. 79 4 o 
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(5) Details of income and expenditure for a holding of 25 acres consisting 
of different classes of lands, of which 10 acres are cultivated with a second 
crop. 


Income. 


Gross yield of paddy— 

as. a. p. 

26 X IS or 40Q kalams at Ks. 8 per kalain .. .. 8,200 0 0 

Gross yield of straw— 

Hundred and five cart-loads less 36 oarl-loads required for 
feeding six pairs of plough bulls and one pair of cart 

bulls—70 cart-loads at Us. 6 per cart .. .. .. 360 0 0 

Total .. 3,660 0 0 


Expenditure. 

Seed— 

as. a p. 

Thirty measures per acre at eight measures per rupee 


—Cost Rs. 3-12-0 X 36.131 4 0 

Agricultural implements,— 

Bix ploughs—Depreciation at Ks. 2-8-0 ., .. .. 16 0 0 

Five spades—Depreciation at annas 12 .. .. 3 12 0 

One lovelier—Bs. 4 —Depreciation .. .. .. .. 3 0 0 

Bix plough bulla—Rs. 280—Depreciation.. .. 70 0 0 

One country oart worth Rs. 100--Depreciation .. .. 12 0 0 

One pair of oart bulls—Ks. 200—Depreciation at 10 per. 
cent. 20 O 0 

Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at Rs. 6 per aore .. 210 0 0 

Pluoking seedlings at lie. I per acre .. .. .. 36 0 0 

Transplanting seedlings at Ks. 3 per acre .. .. .. 106 0 0 

Removing weeds at Be. 1-8-0 .. .. .. .. 62 8 o 

Harvesting at Rs. 10 per acre . 360 0 0 

Manure. .. ... 300 0 0 

Kist ,. ,, ,, .. .. 236 16 0 

Total expenditure .. .. .. 1,643 7 0 

Net profits . 2,006 0 0 

Average net profit pet aore .. .. .. .. .. 80 4 0 


(6) Details of income and expenditure for a holding of 30 acres consisting 
of different classes of lands, of which 12 acres are cultivated with a second 
crop. 

Income. 


Gross yield of paddy- 

30 X 16 or 480 kalams at Rs. 8 per kalam 


as. a. r. 

8,8(0 0 0 


Gross yield of straw— 

One hundred and twenty-six oart-loads let* (6 cart-loads 
required for feeding seven pairs of plough bulls and two 
pair* of oart bulls—81 oarts at Rs* 6 . (06 0 0 


Total 


.. 4,246 0 0 
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Expenditure. 


Seed- 


ss. a. r. 


Rs. 3-12-0 X 42 . 

.. 167 

8 

0 

Agricultural implements— 

7 ploughs—Depreciation at Rs. 2-8-0 

17 

8 

0 

6 spades—Depreciation at As. 12 . 

4 

8 

0 

1 leveller worth Rs. 4—Depreciation .. ,, 

.. 3 

0 

0 

7 plough bulls worth Rs. 320—Depreciation 

.. 80 

0 

0 

2 oountry oarts worth Rs. 200—Depreciation 

24 

0 

0 

2 Pairs of cart bulls worth Ks. 250—Depreciation 
10 per oent. ., ■ • .. .. .. 

at 

26 

0 

0 

Labour— ' 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at Rs. 6 per acre 

.. 262 

0 

0 

Plucking seedlings at Re. 1 per aore 

42 

0 

0 

Transplanting seedlings at Rs. 3 per aore 

.. 126 

0 

0 

Removing weeds at Rs. 1-8-0 per acre .. .. 

63 

0 

0 

Harvesting at Ra. 10 per acre 

420 

0 

0 

Manure .. .. ,. ,, . 

.. 326 

0 

0 

Kist ., .. .. .. .. .. 

.. 283 

2 

0 

Total expenditure 

1,822 10 

0 


-- 

— 

Ret profits 

.. 2,422 

6 

0 

Average net profit per aore 

80 

12 

0 


(7) Details of income and expenditure for a holding of 35 acres consisting 
of different classes of lands of which 14 acres are cultivated with a second 
crop. 

Income. 


as. a. p. 

Gross yield of paddy— 

35 X 16 or 560 kalalob at He. 8 per kulanu .. .. 4,180 0 0 

Gross yield of straw— 

147 oart-loada less 60 cart-loads required for feeding 
8 plough hulls and 2 pairs of cart (mile—97 cart-loads 
at Ha. 6 . .. ,. 486 0 0 


Total .. 4,965 0 0 


Expenditure. 


Seed— 

30 measures per aore at 8 measures per rupee—Cost 
Re. 3-12-0 X <8. 

Agricultural implements — 

8 ploughs —Depreciation at Rs. 2$- .. 

6 spades—Depreciation at As. 12 . 

Leveller—Rs. 4— Depreciation . 

8 pairs of plough bulls—Rs. 380—Depredation .. 

2 oountry oarts—Rs, 200—Depreciation. 

2 pair* of cart hulls—Rs. 260-Depreciation at 10 per oent. 


183 12 0 


20 0 0 
4 8 0 
4 0 0 
96 0 0 
24 0 0 
26 0 0 
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Labour— 


Ploughing and repairing the bund at Ho. 6 per acre 
Pinching seedlings at Re. 1 per acre 

Transplanting seedlings at Es. 3 per aors. 

Removing weeds at Rs. 1-8-0 per aore 

Harvesting at Ks, 10 per aore .. .. .. ,, 

Manure. 

Kist . 

Total expenditure .. 
Net profits .. 
Average net profit per acre 


as. 

a. 

p, 

284 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

147 

0 

0 

73 

8 

0 

490 

0 

0 

360 

0 

0 

830 

6 

0 

2,090 

1 

0 

2,874 

16 

0 

82 

2 

0 


Al'l’ENDIX IV. 

Total indebtedness ot the village (Ks. 88,630)— 


Mortgage debt 
Simple „ 
Pro-note ,, 
Hand-loans 


73,600 

2,860 

10,620 

1,780 


pe»- 

CtSTd.dE. 

83 

3 

12 

2 


Classified according to purpose— 
Cultivation expenses .. 

Purchase of bulla .. ,. 

Purchase of lunds 
Improvement to lands 
Discharging prior debts 
Building new houses ,. 

Family expenses 
Litigation expenses •. 

Trade . 

Purchase of a motor oar 
Payment of kist or lease amount 


1,060 
7,010 
8,826 
1,100 
37,226 
11,100 
11,810 
1,000 
2,000 
2,600 
1,110 


Classified according to rates of interest— 

2 kalams of paddy per Be. 100 or 16 per cent. 


n 

1 - 6/8 
1J 
u 

18 per oent per annum 
16 
13* 

12 
0 
n 

Othi or usufruotuary mortgage 


or 14 
or 13 
or 12 
or 10 


4,620 

8,610 

1,660 

16,666 

2,610 

1,760 

1,200 

6,000 

2,860 

16,000 (single loan), 
4,600 
24,376 


Classified according to the agency from which debts 
were contracted— 

Traders. 18,640 

Money-lenders. 81,170 

Ryot money-lenders of the village ., ,, ., 14,270 

„ „ of outside villages ., ,, 28,660 

Government. 1,000 


31 

86 

10 

27 

1 
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Appendix IV-A. 


Sates of interest -prevailing in Chittampatti and three neighbouring 
villages lor quinquennial periods from 1004 to 1928 and for 1929, 


Ysars 

Tamaraipatti 
alias Chittam- 
patti. 

Tirumukur. 

Nkraeingam- 

pattl. 

Thekknth ern. 

1904 to 1001 .. 

8 k 9} kalams 

18J per oent, 16 
i per oent. 

4, Sf kulsuns 

16 per oent, 18 
per oent. 

4, 34 kalams .. 
16 per cent, 18 
per cent. 

4 kalams 

16 per cent, 18 
per oent. 

1000 to 1913 .. 

2J, 3 kalams ., 
16 per oent 

8, 3$ kalams 

16 per oent 

3, 8f, 84 kalams, 
16 per oent, 18 
per cent. 

3, 34 kalams. 

134 per oent. 

1914 to 1918 .. 

2j, 24 kalams .. 
13J per cent, 16 
per oent 

24 kalams 

13J per oent, 16 
per oent. 

2, 2f, 2\ kalams 
18 per cent 

2, 2f, 24 kalams. 
15 per cent. 

1910 to 1023 .. 

2, 21 kalams .. 1 
12 per oent, 134 
per oent, 16 1 
per cent. 

2 kalams 

12 per cent, 184 
per cent. | 

If, 2, 2f kalams. 
13 per cent, 16 
per cent. 

If, 2, 2f kalams, 
12 per oent, I84 
per cent, 16 per 
oent. 

1024 to 1028 .. 

14, If, 2 kalams. 
12 per cent, 16 
per oent. 

2 kalams 

12 per cent, 134 
per oent, lb 
per oent. 

If, 1} kalams ., 
12 per cent, I84 
per oent, 16 
per oent. 

If, 1} kalams. 

12 per oent, 16 
per oent. 

1921 .. 

14, If kalams , . 
12 per oent, 13J 
per cent. 

1 £ kalams 

12 per oent ,, 

IJ, If kalams .. 
16 per cent 

14 kalams. 

12 per oent, 16 
per oent, I04 
per cent. 


Appendix V. 

Families involved in debt. 

A 

Owned 13 acres of wet land nnd 5 acres of dry land about 17 years ago 
when his father died. A sum of R*. 300 was borrowed at 2 kalams from a 
money-lender at Madura for marriage expenses. After three years the 
creditor had to be paid Rs. 550. Rs. 2,500 borrowed four years ago 
from a money-lender at Madura at 2 kalams. Three acres of land 
were sold for Rs. 3,300 nnd out of the sale-proceeds, Rs. 2,900 was paid 
on account of the above debt. The balance of Rs. 400 was spent on brother’s 
marriage. Rs. 1,200 borrowed on othi of 4 acres from a money-lender at 
Madura. These four acres were sold to the same money-lender for Rs. 3,900. 
Of the balance (Rs. 3,900 minus Rs, 1,200) or Rs. 2,700, a pro-note debt of 
Rs. 1,000 was cleared off and the balance was spent in clearing off minor 
debts, purchase of cattle, etc. A sum of Rs. 500 was borrowed ten years 
ago from a ryot of the village on othi of one acre and it was sold for 
Rs. 600 to the same man. One acre of land was sold to the karnam for 
Rs. 1,100 about seven years ago. He had borrowed Rs. 400 from the karnam 
at 1| kalams. This debt became Rs. 500. The balance of Rs. 600 was spent 
in repaying a pro-note debt to a money-lender at Madura at If per cent 
(1| kalams was the interest paid though If per cent was the rate mentioned 
in the pro-note.) Of the Rs. 600, Rs. 500 was principal and Rs. 100 
interest. One and a half acres were sold for Rs. 1,500 to a ryot of the 
village from whom Rs. 500 had been borrowed on mortgage at Ij kalams 
for maintenance and purchase of cattle. Rs. 750 was spent for sister’s 
marriage expenses. A sum of Rs. 600 was borrowed from a money-lender 
at Madura at 14 kalams about four years ago for purchasing cattle. The 
debt mounted up to Rs, 900 on account of non-payment of interest. One 
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acre was sold to the creditor for Rs. 900. A sum of Rs. ISO was borrowed 
about seven years ago from a cloth dealer at Madura at If per cent per 
imonth. As the interest was not paid, a fresh deed was executed for 
Rs. 900 after three years. Owing to non-payment of interest he had to 
pay Rs. 500 after three years. Three-fourths of an acre was sold for 
Bs. 750 to two ryots of the village for repaying the above debt. The 
balance of Rs. 250 was spent in purchasing bulls which however died the 
next year. Twelve heads of cattle died from contagious disease. The 
remaining three-fourths of an acre of wet land was given as sridhanam to 
his sister. Three acres of dry land were sold for Rs. 825 to a ryot of the 
village. Rs. 1,000 was borrowed from a cloth dealer at Madura at 11 per 
cent per month for grocery trade and owing to loss in trade and bad debts, 
the 3 acres of dry lands mentioned above had to be sold. Only 2 acres 
of dry land remain. He is cultivating 9 acres of land on kuthagai and 
4 acres of land on varam. To reclaim 2 acres of dry land he has spent 
Rs. 300, but lie has not yet begun to cultivate the land with wet crops as 
he could not get permission to take water. Rs. 300 borrowed this year 
at 1| kalams for purchasing cattle. The existing debt is therefore Rs. 600. 

He will get 36 kalams of paddy from 9. acres and 27 plus 15 or 42 kalams 
from the 4 acres of varam land. He is juBt able to maintain himself and 
pay interest on the debt of Rs. 600. To meet unforeseen expenses due to 
death of cattle, etc., money has to be borrowed. The debt accumulated 
within the past twelve years, i.e., after the marriage. 

He is not able to say in what order the amounts were borrowed. He 
become involved in debt because ho did not cultivate his lands properly 
and because he bad to purchase new cattle on nccount of the death of a 
number of his cattle from contagious disease. He also appears to have 
lived beyond his means. 


B 


His father died nine years ago; then there was a debt of only Rs. 200. 
About seven years ago he borrowed Rs. 150 on mortgage from a money¬ 
lender at Madura at 2 kalams for the purchase of cart bulls. Next year 
he borrowed Rs. 300 on mortgage from a grocery merchant at Madura at 
1| kalams. Next year be borrowed Rs. 300 on mortgage from another 
grocery merchant at Madura at If kalams for his brother’s marriage. Three 
years ago he borrowed Rs. 100 on pro-note from a ryot of the village 
at 1J per cent per month for purchasing new plough bullb (owing to the death 
of the hulls.) Last year he borrowed Rs. 50 from a rvot of the village on pro¬ 
note at 11 per cent per month for purchasing plough bulls. Four years ago he 
borrowed Rs. 250 on mortgage from a grocery merchant at Madura at H 
kalams for marrying two of his sisters. Three years ago he borrowed Rs. .100 
on mortgage from a money-lender at Madura at 1) kalams for marrying his 
third sister. He originally owned 71 acres of wet land; he sold 6 acres to 

clear off his debts. He borrowed Rs. 1,000 at 12 per cent for building a 

house. He had to pay Rs. 1,200 on account of this debt. Rs. 350 was 
borrowed at 2 kalams from a cloth dealer at Madura for his second mar¬ 
riage. Owing to non-payment of interest, the interest mounted up to 
Rs. 150. He had to pay Rs. 500 on account of the debt. 

The debt of Rs. 200 which existed at the time of his father’s death 
became Rs. 250. Rs. 300 was spent for the funeral ceremonies of his father. 

One acre of land wus sold at Rs. 5-8-0 a cent and this sum was utilized in 

paying the above debts (Rs. 300 plus Rs. 250); 11 acres of land were sold at 
Rs. 7 a cent. This sum was utilized in repaying fully the loan taken for 
hou.se building purposes. Subsequently one acre was sold for Rs. 800. 
Seven acres of land had been taken on lease; owing to insufficiency of water 
he incurred a total loss of Rs. 500 for three years. The balance of Rs. 300 
was utilized in repaying a loan taken for marriage. Three-fourths of an 
acre of land was sold at Rs. 6 a cent. This sum was utilized in meeting 
ft loss of Rs. 250 incurred on a lease of three acres for three years. The 
balance of Rs. 200 was utilized in buying cattle. 
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One acre of land was sold at Bs. 8 a cent. This sum was utilised in 
repaying two loans amounting to Rs. 600 taken for marriage expenses. 
Three-fourths of “an acre of land was sold at Rs. 9-8-0 a cent. The sale- 
prooeeds were utilized in repaying the loan taken for brother’s marriage 
expenses and arrears of interest on other loans. Now he has 1$ acres left 
with a loan of Rs. 1,300 (Rs. 700 borrowed from a grocery merchant at 
Madura on mortgage at If kalams, Rs. 350 borrowed from a money-lender 
at Madura at ljf kalams on the security of the house, Rs. 150 borrowed 
on pro-notes from two ryots of the village at 11 per cent per month and 
Rs. 100 borrowed from another grocery merchant at Madura at 2 kalams). 
These sums were borrowed for domestic expenses and marriage and funeral 
expenses after the 6 acres of land had been sold. He is now cultivating 
3J acres of land on varam. 


C 

He has now 17 acres of land (wet). Six years ago he had no debt. In 
December 1923 Rs. 400 was borrowed from a private money-lender at Madura 
at 11 kalams for the expenses connected with the marriage of his son. 
Subsequently Rs. 100 was borrowed from the same person for purchasing 
plough bulls. He sustained a lass of Rs. 500 owing to the gutting of his 
marriage shed by fire. He borrowed Rs. 1,700 from a grocery merchant 
at Madura at Ij kalams for building a house. He incurred an expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 2,500 for building the house. This amount was not borrowed 
in lump but by instalments as house building went on. Rs. 1.000 was bor¬ 
rowed from a dyer (Sourashtra) at Madura at If kalams for house build¬ 
ing. (Rs. 200 of this amount was spent in buying cart bulls.) Within the 
past three years he has borrowed Rs. 2,500 from a professional money-lender 
at Madura at 1J kalams. Rs. 1,200 was spent in connexion with the pur¬ 
chase of a motor bus and Rs. 1,100 in connexion with another son’s marriage. 
Rs. 200 was spent in the payment of kist. Six years ago 60 cents of land 
were sold for Rs. 720 and this amount was spent in connexion with his 
eldest son’s marriage. Two and a half years ago IJ acres of land were sold 
for 11s. 2,050 and this amount was spent in purchasing a motor bus. 
Finally he sold the bus for 11s. 700. He sustained a total loss of Rs. 1,700 
on running the motor bus. Two and a half years ago he borrowed Rs. 350 
at 1J kalams from a ryot of the village for making payments in connexion 
with a chit he conducted. The total existing debt is Rs. 6,050; arrears of 
interest Rs. 500—grand total Rs. 6,550. He has arranged to borrow 
Rs. 3,450 at 71 per cent from the Madura Hindu Penmanent Fund, Ltd., 
interest being payable half-yearly. He is also going to sell 1 acre 30 cents 
at Rs. 12 a cent. With these amounts he will be able to clear off a debt 
of Rs. 5,000. 


D 

He owns 48 acres. Tn 1918, 43 acres and a house in Madura were mort¬ 
gaged for a period of ten years to a big landholder of Aruppukottai, Ramnad 
district, for Rs. 15,000. The rate of interest is 9 per cent. No interest has 
been paid till now. The debt has therefore doubled itself. The debt was 
incurred for discharging prior and sundry debts and meeting family expenses. 
In 1926, 11 acres were mortgaged with possession to a ryot of the adjoin¬ 
ing village for Rs. 5,500 for a period of three years to discharge miscella¬ 
neous debts. Three acres were mortgaged with possession to a ryot of the 
village for Rs. 1,500 and another 3 acres for Rs. 1,500 to another ryot of 
the village. In 1928, 38 cents were mortgaged with possession to a ryot of 
tho village for Rs. 150 for family expenses. 

Money was squandered on the purchase of service motor buses and cars. 
An old house was purchased in Madura and it was reconstructed at consi¬ 
derable cost. 

Debt accumulated owing to extravagant habits. He purchased his 
brother’s lands but as he could not pay tho latter’s debts the creditors 
went to court and took away the lands. He possesses 30 acres now and the 
annual income from them will he about Rs. 2,400, but that is barely suffi¬ 
cient for his current expenses. 

1-3 
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E 

He has 0 acres of land. Rs. 1,600 was borrowed ten years ago from 
a professional money-lender of Madura at It kalains. About eight years 
ago Rs. 225 was borrowed from another money-lender of Madnra at If 

i calams. About four years ago, Rs. 1,000 was borrowed from another money* 
ender of Madura at 11 kalains. R.s. 100 was borrowed from a woman at 
Madura at 11 kalanis; Rs. 300 borrowed from another woman at 14 kalams. 
About four years ago Rs. 230 was borrowed from a money-lender of Madura 
at 1J kalams. Rs. 1.000 was spent on marriage, Rs. 1.000 on litigation 
and the balance was spent on house building, purchase of cattle and domestic 
expenses. Rs. 300 borrowed from a broker at Madura at 11 kalams. 

He has not sold any portion of liis land. He says he is paying the 
interest on his debts regularly. He supplements his income from his lands 
by letting his cart for hire. 


KODIKULAM VILLAGE, MADURA TALUK. 

This village is eight miles north of Madura and the Madura-Melur 
road and the Madura-Tiruvadun road pass through it. The re are cart- 
tracks leading from the village to the villages of Ayilangudi and Pudur. 
The major portion of the village originally formed part of Thaniaraipatti 
alias Chittampatti; the village of Kodiknlam was separately formed in 
1919. 

The area of the village is 1,972 acres. It consists of six hamlets, via., 
(1) Kodiknlam, (2) Nelliyendalpatti, (3) Vavalthottam, (41 Pudu Tamarai- 
patti, (5) Solamathi. and (61 Malayalathanpatti. The population of the 
village according to the census of 1921 was 2.604, oi which 1,277 were males 
and 1,327 females. At the end of 1928 there was a population of 2,731. 
of which 1,344 were males and 1.387 females. Kodiknlam. Nelliyendalpatti 
and Vavalthottam are inhabited by Kalla ryots who cultivate their own 
lands. The hamlet ot Pudu Tamaraipatti came into existence only after 
the introduction of Periyar irrigation in 1896. It is inhabited hv Pallars, 
Nayudus. Konars, Knllars and Mnlavalis who have migrated there to culti¬ 
vate the lands of the absentee pnttadars. A few of them have since bought 
small extents of land with their earnings. Of the absentee pattadars those 
who own the largest extent are the sons of the late Sir V. Bnshyani A.vyan- 
gar. Next conies Kolathur Varivar of Malabar. Malayalathanpatti is 
inhabited by Malayalis and others who cultivate the lands of Kolathur 
Varivar and other absentee pnttadars. The hamlet of Solamathi. which 
adjoins Pudu Tamaraipatti is inhabited by Pallars who cultivate lands on 
varam. 

The whole village is irrigated by the Periyar channels. The total rain¬ 
fall in the village for fasli 1338 was 1614 inches. As in Chittampatti, 
paddy is the only important crop raised, the extents cultivated with dry 
crops being inappreciable. Of the total extent of 1.376 acres cultivated 
with paddy, 904 acres are cultivated with a second crop, i.e., nearly two- 
thirds of the whole extent as against two-fifths in Chittampatti. As regards 
first-class lands, half the extent is cultivated with a second crop, i.e., the 
proportion is the same as in Chittampatti. As regards the second and third 
class lands, however, two-thirds of the former and 93 per cent of the latter 
are cultivated with a second crop, as against one-third of each class in 
Chittampatti. A much larger proportion of second and third class lands 
is cultivated with a second crop in Kodikulam because the cultivators in 
some hamlets of Kodikulam manure their fields with nightsoil which makes 
the land yield more for the second crop. 

There are two mission schools in the village, one in Solamathi with four 
classes with a total strength of 51 boys and 8 girls and the other in Pudu 
Tamaraipatti with five classes with a total strength of 67 hoys and 9 girls. 

2. Appendix I shows the area under each crop, the gross yield under 
each crop and the value of the yield as per prices which obtained in fasli 
1338 in the village market. Of the total extent of 1,383 acres cultivated 
in the village in fasli 1338, the extent cultivated with paddy was 1,376 acres 
•nd that cultivated with ary crops only about 7 acres. Only one acre was 



cultivated with ragi and about 2 acres with cholam. Gingelly and mochai 
together accounted for nearly an acre and the remaining extent was culti¬ 
vated with vegetables, coconut and tamarind. 

3. About 32 acres could be reclaimed and brought under wet cultiva¬ 
tion at a small cost. During the past five years permanent improvements 
appear to have been effected in respect of 36 acres by ex-army men to 
whom lands had been assigned by Government in recognition of then war 
services. Gy permanent improvement is meant deepening the land and 
bunding it properly so as to render it fit foi wet cultivation. 

4. The livestock in the village consists of 786 bulls, 344 cows, 102 she- 
buffulcies, 203 he-buffaloes, 117 calves and 253 sheep. 

5. Appendix 11 shows the classification of holdings accoidmg to size 
and the extents cultivated by owners and tenants respectively. Eighty-throe 
per cent of the pattadars in the village own fiom 1 to 5 acies and 10 j>er cent 
trom 6 to 10 acies, 3 per cent of the pattadais own tiom 11 to 15 acres and 2 
per cent horn 16 to 2(f acres Only 2 pei cent of the pattadais (i.e., seven 
persons) own fiom 21 to 100 acies. Thirty-nine pei cent of the pattadars 
own up to one acre, 18 pel cent horn 1 to 2 acies, 16 pei tent tiom 2 to 3 
ucres, 5 pei cent fiom 3 to 4 acres and 5 per cent from 4 to 5 acies Eoity- 
five per cent ot the total acieage is cultivated by owneis, an equal percentage 
is let on lease and 10 pel cent on vaiam. The late of lease amount ranges 
trom 7 to 14 kalams pei acre while the varam usually paid is either half 
or two-tfnrds of the produce it halt the produce is "given as ' arum, the 
landowner pays hall the kist and hall the cost ol manure, the other halt 
being conuibuted by the vaiamdar If two-thuds ot the pi educe is given as 
caiain, the landowner pays the full kist and meets the entire expenses of 
nianuung. 

6 Paddy giown in this village is taken in countiy caits to Madura where 
the paddy looker sells it to wholesale merchants oi retail purchasers on 
receipt ot the commission referied to in my repoit on Chittampatti. There 
will he a difference of only half a measure per iupee lietween the pnees 
at Maduia and in the village. This difference just toieis the cait hire of 
four annas and the commission of one anna pel hag Paddy is sold as 
necessity arises and it is not held up foi tutuie sale at u more favourable 
price. Theie is a lall m the price ot paddy this veai owing to a slump in 
the market. Paddy non sells at 10 measuies pei Iupee in Maduia. 

7. Ol the total extent of 1,376 acies cultivated with paddy, 605 acies are 
manuied with liightscul and 771 acres with oidinaiy manure consisting of 
rubbish, dung ot cattle and sheep and leaves. The lands manuied with 
nightsoil aie mostly second and thud-class lands with a small percentage ot 
first-class lauds The lauds on which ordinary munuie is used are first and 
second-class lands. Almost all the lands manured with nightsoil are culti¬ 
vated with a second ciop, while in the case of lands on which ordinary 
manure is used only 2/5 of the extent is cultivated with a second crop as in 
Chittampatti. The yied of the lands depends on loui factors—(1) lertility 
ot the soil, (2) lrngation lacilities, (3) quantity and quality of manure, and 
(4) timely rains. Lands imgated duett fiom Penynr channels give a greater 
yield tliuu those irrigated tiom tanks led by them, because the muddy 
water which is earned by the channels contains nllu\ lal deposits which terti- 
hce the soil whereas the clear water which flows to the fields from the tanks 
does not contain such deposits. The use of nightsoil as manure increases 
the yield consideiably hut the ryots state that there is deterioration in the 
quality ot lice when cooked. The aveiuge yield oi an acie of land manured 
with nightsoil may lie put at 34 kalams lor both the crops together as against 
an average oi 18 katains an acre for the first and second-class lands on which 
ordinary manuie is used. Adopting these rates, the total gross yield of paddy 
on 1,376 acres comes to 34,448 kalams. The price ol paddy in the village 
at harvest time last yeai was the same as in Chittampatti, vie,, Rs. 8 per 
kalam. As a result of my enquiry m Kodikulain 1 have allowed only 
Ils. 5-8-0 per acre tor ploughing and repairing the bund as against Rs. 6 
in Chittampatti, while the charges lor plucking seedlings and removing 
weeds have been raised from Re. 1 to Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 res¬ 
pectively. The harvesting charges have also )>een raised from 90 measures 
of uaddy to 1124 measures or from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12-8-0 per acre. 'The increase 
in harvesting charges is due to the fact that the fields are at some distance 
from the threshing floor. I have allowed six cart-loads of straw for feeding 
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a pair of bulls as against five in Chittumpatti. As regards the other items 
of cultivation exoenses, there is no difference between the rates in Chittam- 
patti and those 'in Kodikulam, so far as fields not manured with nighteoil 
are concerned. In Pudu Tamaraipatti, hamlet of Kodikulam, where all the 
lands are manured with nightsoil, better plough bulls are used, large sums 
are spent on manure and one-thirteenth of the gross yield is paid as wages 
to the reapers. Only 24 measures of seed per acre are used for the first 
crop and 20 measures for the second crop. As the pattadars residing in 
Pudu Tamaraipatti are very small ones and as the larger holders who are 
absentees have let out their lands on lease, 1 have worked out the cultiva¬ 
tion expenses and profits for a holding of five acres cultivated by 
the owner and for leaseholds of five and ten acres cultivated by 
tenants. As regards those parts of Kodikulam where the fields are not man¬ 
ured with nightsoil I have worked out the cultivation expenses for holdings 
of 6, 10, 20, U0, 40 and 50 acres. The size of the holding will not usually 
affect the rate of production per acre, but it will affect the expenditure 
and to that extent profits will be affected. Economies in expenditure can 
be effected in respect of agricultural implements, bulls and manure in the 
case of larger holdings and this explains why the average net profit per 
acre increases as we go up the scale of sizes. The average kist per acre 
works out to Us. 10-4-0. Deducting the cultivation expenses and kist the net 
profit per acre for holdings of different sizes is as follows: — 
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As regards a holding of five acres in Pudu Tamaraipatti, the average net 
profit per acre tor a cultivating landowner is Rs. 152-14-0 and for a culti¬ 
vating tenant Its. 67-2-0. As regards a leasehold of 10 acres, the average 
net profit per acre for a cultivating tenant works out to Its. 75-10-0. Dotuils 
of calculations are given in Appendix 111, Statements 1 to 9. 


Land is usually sold at Its. 10 to Its. Id a cent in Kodikulam, but in a 
portion of Vavalthottam, hamlet of Kodikulum, land fetches a higher price, 
viz., Its. 15 a cent, partly on account oi the fertility of the soil and partly 
on account of better facilities for irrigation. 


8. As in Chittampatti, the ryots of Kodikulam have no subsidiary in¬ 
dustry to enable them to supplement their income from land. As all are 
entirely dependent on agriculture for eking out a livelihood, the ryots who 
own less than five acres generally cultivate a few more acres on varam or 
lease. 

There are 500 families in the village. Of these, 32 families get sufficient 
income from their lauds to maintain themselves, 115 supplement the income 
from their own lands by cultivating the lands of others on varam or kuth- 
agai, 194 own no land but cultivate the lands of others on varam or kuthagui, 
169 live by labour and 30 owning land are involved in debt. 

9. 'Tho ryots invest their surplus cash in the purchase of land. They also 
purchase land with borrowed money. My remarks in respect of investments 
in Chittampatti village hold good in the case of Kodikulam also. 


10. Finance .—There is a co-operative credit society working in Pudu 
Tamaraipatti. It serves only that hamlet. It started work in January 1917 
with an authorized capital of Its. 2,000 (400 shares of Ra. 5 each). The 
paid-up capital comes to Rs. 1,173. There are 67 members. The maximum 
borrowing power of the society is Rs. 15,000 and Its. 500 is the maximum 
amount that may be lent to a member. The by-laws make provision for the 
receipt of fixed and recurring deposits, but no such deposit has been made by 
the members. A total sum of Rs. 14,340 is due from the society to the 
Madura-ltamnad Central Co-operative Bank, Rs. 1,720 at 8 per cent and 
Us. 12,620 at 7i per cent. The society has granted 68 loans aggregating 
Rs. 15,715. Of this amount, jl sum of Rs. 12,620 has been lent at 9) per 
cent, Rs. 2,723 at 10 5/32 per cent aud Rs. 372 at 10 15/16 per cent. The 




sttm of Rs. 3,095 (Rs. 2,723 plus Rs. 372) represents overdue debts. A sum 
of Us. 10,244 was borrowed by the members for discharging prior debts, 
Rs. 1,250 for house building, Us. 3,851 for purchase of cattle. Us. 200 for 
buying land and Rs. 170 for purchasing a house. A sum of lls. 9,107 was 
lent on mortgage of land or house and Rs. 6,608 on personal security. A 
sum of lls. 12,865 was lent for a period of five years, Rs. 1,520 for four years, 
Rs. 780 for three years and Rs. 550 for two years. The total existing debt 
of the residents of Pudu Tamaraipatti is Rs. 25,720. The co-operative society 
has lent 61 per cent of the total debt. The residents of Pudu Tamaraipatti 
have also borrowed money from the ryots of Tirumangalam taluk at 11 to 
2 kalains and 12 per cent to 18 per cent. As regards the other hamlets 
of Kodikulam the financing agencies are the money-lenders (shroffs), Sou- 
rashtras (cloth dealers) and grocery merchants of Madura as in Cliittampatti. 

11. Terms of business .—Loans are usually granted on simple mortgage 

of lands for periods ranging from one to three years; when the amounts 
are large, the lands are mortgaged with possession (othi) for periods gene¬ 
rally ranging from three to five years. An examination of the records in 

the Sub-Regisfrar’s office shows that during the period of eight years from 

1921 to 1928 there were 105 otliis or mortgages with possession aggregating 
to the amount of Rs. 72,519, which gives an average of 13 othis and Rupees 
9,065 per year. The amount of each othi thus averages Rs. 697. During the 
period of eight years referred to above 364 simple mortgages were effected 
to an aggregate amount of Rs. 3,07,395. This gives an average of 45 mort¬ 
gages and Rs. 38,424 a year. The amount of each simple mortgage thus 
averages Rs. 854. As regards the rates of interest, 57 per cent of the 
amounts were borrowed at 12 per cent, 10 per cent at 1) kalams, 5 per cent 
at 2 kalams, 5 per cent at 15 per cent, 5 per cent at 13J per cent, 
•4 per cent at 10) per cent, 3 per cent at 1J kalams, 2 per 

■cent at 10/* per cent, and 2 per cent at 6J per cent. The 

amount bearing an interest of 10 ^ per cent was lent by the co¬ 
operative credit society at Pudu Tamaraipatti on mortgage of land or 
house, while that bearing an interest of 6i per cent was lent by the Madura 
Hindu Permanent Fund on mortgage of land. The money rates of interest 
ranged from 61 per cent to 18 per cent and the grain rates from 1J kalam 
to 3 kalams. At Rs. 8 per kalam of paddy the grain rates when converted 
into money rates ranged from 9 per cent to 24 per cent. From 1924 to 1928 
there was only a single loan of Rs. 300 at 2J kalains and a single loan of 
Rs. 40 at three kalams; during this period there was no loan at 21 kalams. 
The amount borrowed at 18 per cent was very small, being only , s u per 
cent of the total amount. 

As regards simple bonds and pro-notes the average number per year 
was only four and the averago amount Rs. 287. The interest varied from 
12 per cent to 18 per cent but the usual rates were 12 per cent and 15 per 
cent. 

12. Chits .—Four auction chits are run in Pudu Tamaraipatti, two with 
a nominal value of Rs. 2,000 each and two with a nominal value of Rupees 
1,000 each. Each of the chits lasts for five years. There are ten members for 
each chit and each of them pays a half-yearly subscription of Rs. 200 or 
Rs. 100 according as the nominal value of the chit is Rs. 2,000 or Rs. 1,000. 
The auction is knocked down to the lowest bidder and the difference bet¬ 
ween the total amount and the amount of the hid is distributed among all 
the subscriliers including the conductor. The conductor gets a lump sum 
of Rs. 2,000 or Rs. 1,000 us the case may be in the second chit. The sub¬ 
scriber who did not bid at any of the chits gets the whole amouut at the last 
chit. The chits appear to be conducted properly. There is no priuo chit 
in the village. The residents of some other hamlets of Kodikulam subscribe 
to the chits run in Chittampatti. 

13. Indebtedness .—My enquiry shows that the existing indebtedness of the 
village is Rs. 1,30,645 including a sum of Rs. 1,300 lent by the Government 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act. There are no grain debts in the 
village. 

Appendix IV shows the classification of the debt according to the agency 
from which and the purposes for which loans were taken and the mode by 
which the debt was contracted. It will be seen from the statement that 39 



pet c«nt of the loans were obtained from the traders and 20 per cent from 
the money-lenders of Madura, 11 per cent from the ryot money-lenders of 
the village, 21 per-cent from the ryot money-lenders of outside villages, 12 
per' cent from the co-operative credit society at Pudu Tamarainatti and 
1 per cent from the Government. As regards the purpose for which loans 
were taken, the bulk of the loans were taken for discharging prior debts, 
purchase of lands and family expenses. Next in order comes purchase of 
fmHs, cultivation expenses and land improvement. As regards the mode of 
. borrowing, it will be seen from Appendix- IV that 56 per cent of the amounts 
were borrowed on mortgage of land with or without possession, 6 per cent 
on simple bonds without specific security, 35 per cent on pro-notes and 3 
per cent as oral loans.. 


14. indebtedness prevails to a greater extent among the smaller laud- 
owners than among the larger ones. Of the total debt of 11s. 1,30,645, a 
sum of Its. 31,(150 is due from the larger landowners, i.e., those owning 10 
acres and above. The percentage of indebtedness for the larger landholders 
is 24 and for the smaller ones 76. During the past five years 21 acres have 
passed from the ryots of the village to the money-lenders of Madura. Of 
this extent only 21 acres are from the larger landowners and 184 acres 
from the smaller ones. During the same period 26 acres passed from smaller 
landholders to larger ones. 

The indebtedness per head 111 Kodikulam is Its. 48 as against Rs. 06 ill 
Chittampatti, the latter figure 1 icing arrived at by excluding a debt of 
Rs. 23,650 which relates to an exceptional cast' of extravagance. The above 
figures show that the economic condition of the ryots of Kodikulam is better 
than that of the ryots of Chittampatti. This may lie attributed to the fact 
that the lands in Kodikulam give a greater yield than those in Chittumpatti. 

15. A study of some families involved in debt in Kodikulam village (see 
Appendix V) shows that the ryots who wish to borrow have no difficulty in 
obtaining loans from tho money-lenders and traders of Madura, who generally 
charge reasonable rates of interest though they insist on iund 1 icing mort¬ 
gaged as the security for the loan. In cases where they have confidence in 
the borrowers, they lend small sums on pro-notes also. An improvident ryot 
takes a number of small loans for different purposes such as marriage expenses, 
funeral expenses, purchase of cuttle and domestic expenses and in older to 
repay the debts he borrows a large amount from a money-lender or trader of 
Madura on the inortguge of a portion of his holding. He defaults in the 
payment of interest and the creditor requires him to execute a fresh mort¬ 
gage-deed for a higher amount including the arrears of interest. He takes 
additional loans of small sums from the sume creditor on pro-notes, does not 
care to pay interest on the original debt, and thus the debt accumulates. 
In order to discharge the debt he sells a portion of his holding to the creditor 
or to a bigger ryot who wishes to invest his savings in the purchase of land. 
Though he has parted with a portion of his holding he does not see the error 
of his ways and curtail his expenditure on unproductive objects but continues 
to borrow- and spend us before without realizing that he should adjust his 
exepnditure to his reduced income. In order to dear off these ‘ miscel¬ 
laneous debts ’ he obtains a big loan on the usufructuary mortgage of his 
holding. He adopts this course as he is thereby freed from the necessity of 
paying iuterest. He cultivates the otlii land as a tenant and pays varam 
to the creditor. Thus the owner of the land is reduced to the humble 
position of a tenant through his own improvidence. Some small landholders 
run into debt by engaging farm-servants on fixed pay throughout the year 
even in cases where they could attend to the work themselves. They do" not 
buy good bulls nor do they look after them properly with the inevitable 
result that the bulls die off or have to be got ria of at a very low price after 
a few years. The social custom which requires Kallars to make presents 
bo their relations at marriages and funerals also contribute^, to the indebted¬ 
ness of the smaller landholders. In some cases land-hunger is responsible 
for indebtedness. If a piece of land adjoining a holding is for sale, the 
owner of the holding borrows money and buys the land though it nmv not 
be, a paying proposition.' There has been a rise in the standard of living 
and' in the prices of commodities in recent years without a corresponding 
increase of income. These appear to be the chief causes that contribute to 
the indebtedness of the smaller landholders. 
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The remedies that suggest themselves to me are as follow: — 

: (») Spread of general and agricultural education among the ryots 
combined with vocational training and imparting of instruction 
in rural economy; 

(ii) adoption of improved methods of agriculture (deeper ploughing, 

better manuring, selection of seeds, single transplantation, etc.), 

. which will increase the yield and eliminate waste;. 

(iii) starting of cottage industries which will provide subsidiary occupa¬ 

tions to the ryots during the off season thereby enabling them 
to supplement their income from land and meet the additional 
expenditure which a higher standard of living and rise in prices 
of commodities necessarily entail; a higher standard of living 
is the inevitable outcome of the spread of civilization; 

(iv) promotion of thrift and self-help and encouragement of the saving 

habit among the agricultural classes; discouragement of the 
tendency to borrow and of spending disproportionate sums on 
unproductive objects; facilitating the establishment of mutual 
credit associations which will scrutinize the purposes for which 
loans are taken and enforce punctual repayment of the loans; 
establishment of land mortgage hanks which will grant long-term 
credit at a reasonable rate of interest for making permanent 
improvements on land which will yield a return only after, the 
lapse of some time ; formation of co-operative purchase and sale 
societies which will enable the ryots to purchase agricultural 
implements, hulls and manure and to sell their produce at 
favourable prices. 

The adoption of these remedies will. T think, go a long way towards stabiliz¬ 
ing and strengthening the economic position of the agricultural classes 
in general and the smaller landholders in particular. The first thing to 
do is to dispel their ignorance and widen their outlook, in other words, 
make them less conservative and more receptive of new ideas. This will 
prepare the ground for the economic education ot the ryots and the inculca¬ 
tion of business habits among them. In the absence of such education there 
is always the risk that the extension of cheap and ready credit to the ryots 
by hanks may increase their indebtedness instead of decreasing it. hy 
encournging the habit of living on credit and of borrowing too readily with¬ 
out realizing its consequences. The ryots should l>o taught how to balance 
their income and expenditure and to make fairly correct calculations 
regarding the financial effect of their undertakings. They should also be 
given proper facilities for investing tlieir savings. Steps should lie taken 
to render post office, savings hanks popular with the small investors. 
Educated young men should take to rural reconstruction work in large 
numbers. These are the general conclusions I have arrived at as a result 
of my detailed enquiry into the indebtedness of the ryots in the two wet 
villages of Chittampatti and Kodikulani. 


KODIKULAM. 
Appendix I. 


(I) Area under each crop— 

*cs. 

Paddy. 1,376 *4* 

R*gi. 1*0® 

Cbolain. 1-84 

Gingelly. . .. < 1-73 

Moons! .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 0 20 

Brin jail. (j-66 

Cuoumber .. .. .. .. ,. .. ., 0-10 

Lady's finger. 010 

Snake gourd. 012 

Beans. 008 

Chillies. 0-&6 

Cooonnt 0-70 

_Tamarind_.. .. '.. .. .. .. ,. 0 44 


• (of which 904’78 acres are cultivated with a second orop.) 
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(2) Gross yield under each crop— 

UUM. 

Faddy. 84,448 

Ragi . d 

Choi am. 0 

Gtngelly 8 

Moehai. - - 1 

(3) Value of the yield as per prices which obtained in 1988-29 in the 
village market— 

KS. 

Faddy. 2,76,684 

Ragi . .. .. .. .. 60 

Cholam. 72 

Gingftlly .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 48 

Moehai .. .. .. ., .. .. .. 12 


2,76,776 


Appendix II. 


* From 1 to 6 acres 
,, 6 to 10 „ 

„ 11 to 16 

„ 16 to 20 „ 

„ SI to 26 „ 

,, 26 to SO 

„ SI to 46 „ 

„ 46 to 60 „ 

„ 61 to 75 „ 

„ 70 to 90 „ 

„ 91 to 100 „ 


‘ Up to 1 acre 
From 1 to 2 sores 
„ 2 to S ' „ 

,, 3 to 4 „ 

,, * to 5 „ 


Cultivated by Owner 
Let on katk&gai .. 
Let on rerun 



PAlTAfi. 

ACS. 

PERCENT¬ 

PERCENT¬ 


AGE. 

AGE. 

9135©- 





S09 

493-69 

83-60 

34-90 


36 

266-64 

9-71 

1900 


10 

1U-36 

2-70 

800 


8 

138 07 

2 20 

9-40 


1 

22-70 

0-27 

1-60 


1 

28-58 

0-27 

200 

e • 

1 

40 10 

0-27 

2-90 


1 

67-84 

0-27 

4-00 


.. 1 

71-27 

0 27 

600 

• a 

1 

87 14 

0-27 

6-20 

• • 

1 

99-89 

0-27 

7-00 


370 

1,41616 




pattas. 

ACS. 

PEUCENT- 

PESCENT- 


AOE. 

AOS. 


145 

92-09 

39-2 

• • 


68 

84-43 

184 

, , 


60 

138-29 

162 

, , 

. , 

17 

78 17 

4-6 



19 

90-61 

61 



309 

493-69 

886 



F ATTAR. 

ACS. 

PESOSWT- 

PKftCSVT- 


AQB. 

AOS. 

owner and those sublet— 


, , 

232 

63712 

62-7 

46 

. . 

94 

636-72 

26-4 

46 


44 

142-32 

11-9 

10 


370 

1,416-16 




Appendix III-l. 

Details of income and expenditure for a holding of 5 acre* confuting of 
first and second, clouts land, of which 2 acres are cultivated with a second 
crop using ordinary manure. 

Income. 


Gross yield of paddy— 

18 X 6 or 90 Selims at Bf. 8 per kalum. 

Yield of straw— 

21 eart-loads lees 12 earLlotds required for feeding 2 paire 
of plough hulls— 9 oart-loads at Ks. 6 per eart 7. 
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Expenditure. 


Seed— 

30 measures per acre—Be. 3-12-0 X 7 • ■ >. .. 

Agricultural implements— 

2 ploughs at Be. 2-8-0 each—Depreciation 
1 spade worth Bs 1-8-0— Depredation . 

1 leveller worth Bs. 4—Depreciation .. 

2 pairs of plough-bulls (40 X 2) or Be. 80— Depreciation 

at 20 per cent .. .. .. . 

Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at Rs. 6-8-0 per aore_ 

Re. 6-8-0 X 7 . 

Pi coking seedling* tit Rs. 1-8-0 per acre .. 
Transplanting seedlings at Rs. 3 per aore 
Removing weeds ut Rs. 2 per acre .. 

Harvesting char ges (76 plus 37$) or 112$ measures of paddy 
at W measures per rupee—Rs. 12-8-0 per aore 
Manure 

Lund revenue-- Rs. lfl-4-0 per acre (uverage) .. 

Total expenditure 

Net profit .. 


Average net profit per .rcie 


Appendix IT1-2. 

Details of income and expenditure fur a holding of 
of first (mil scram/ class land, of which I acres arc nritir 
cinji using ordinary manure. 


Income. 


Gross yield of paddy— 

18 x 10 or 180 kaluuis at Bs. 8 per kal.tur . 

Yield of straw— 

12 oart-loads less 24 cart-loads required for feeding One 
pair of cart- bulls and three purrs of plough-hulls-- 
Eighteen cult-loads ut Its. 6 per cart-load 

Total .. 


Seed— 


Expenditure. 


30 measures per note-Rs. 3-12-0 X H 

Aftrieiiltut al implements— 

3 ploughs at Rs. 2-8-0 each Depreciation 

2 spades worth Rs. 3—Depreciation 
1 leveller Rs. 4- Depreciation 

3 pairs of plough-hnlls (40 X 3) or Rs. 120—Deprecia¬ 
tion 

1 oert worth Rs. 100— Depredation .. .. .. ,, 

1 pair of cart-bulls worth Rs. 160—Depreciation at 10 per 
cent. 

1—4 


M. A . P. 


28 4 0 


6 0 0 
0 12 0 

10 0 

20 0 0 


38 8 0 

10 8 0 
21 0 0 
14 0 0 

87 8 0 
Vr.'r 0 0 

61 4 0 


370 12 O 


304 4 0 

78 14 0 


10 acres consisting 
•ated with a second 


as. A. r 
1.4>0 0 o 


9 * 0 0 


1.630 0 0 


St. 4. P. 

62 8 o 


7 8 0 
1 8 0 
2 0 0 

30 U 0 
12 0 0 

16 0 0 
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Labour— 


Ploughing and repairing the bond at Be. 6-8-0 per acre 

~Ks. 6-8-0 XI*. 

Plaoking seedlings at Be. 1-8-0 per aore. 

Transplanting seedling* at Be. 8 per aore. 

Bemoving weeds at Bs. 2 per aore. 

Harr eating at Bb. 12-8-0 per aore. 

Manure. 

land revenue .. .. 


Total expenditure .. 
Net profit .. 
Average net profit per aore .. 


at. a. v. 

77 0 0 
21 0 0 
42 0 0 
28 0 0 
176 0 0 
140 0 0 
102 8 0 


706 0 0 


824 0 0 


8J 6 0 


Appendix III-3. 


Details of income and expenditure for a holding of 20 acres consisting of 
first and second class land, of irhich 8 acres are cultivated with a second crop 
using ordinary manure. 

Income. 


Gross yield of paddy— 

20 X 18 or 800 kalams at Ks. 8 per kalum 


as. a. P. 
2,880 0 0 


Yield of straw- 

84 oart-loads less SO oart-loade required for feeding five 
pair* of plough-bulla and one parr of oart*bulls—48 oart- 
loads at Bfl. 6 per oait . 240 0 0 

Total .. 3,120 0 0 


Expenditure. 


Seed- 

30 meaanree per aore Ba. 3-12-0 X 28 . 

Agricultural implements— 

6 ploughs at Bs. 2-8-0 each—Depredation 
4 spades worth Kb. 6 — Depredation .. .. .. 

1 leveller worth Bb. 4— Depredation 
0 pairs of plough-bulls (40 X 3 ; 60 X 2) or Be. 220 - 
Depreciation .. 

1 country oart—Bs. 100—Depreciation 
1 pair of cart-bolls worth Ks. ISO — Depreciation 

Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at Ks. 6-8-0 per ncre- 

Ba. 6-8-0 X 28 . 

Plucking seedlings at Bs. 1-8-0 per acre 
Transplanting seedlings at Ks. 3 per aoie . . 

Bemoving weeds at Bs. 2 per aore 

Harvesting obargee at Bs. 12-8-0 per aore. 

Mannre .. .. . 

Land revenue 


as. a. v. 


106 0 0 


12 8 0 
3 0 0 

3 0 0 

66 0 0 
12 0 O 

16 0 II 


164 0 0 
42 0 0 
84 0 0 
66 0 0 
360 0 0 
260 0 0 
206 0 0 


Total expenditure .. 1,846 8 0 


Net profit .. 1,773 8 0 


Average net profit per aore 88 11 0 
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Appendix III-4. 


Details of income and expenditure for a holding of 30 acres consisting of 
fiist. and second class land , of which 12 acres arc cultivated with a second 
crop using ordinary manure. 

Income. 

u. a. r. 

Gross yield of paddy— 

30 X IS or 610 kalatcs at Kb. 8 per kalarn .. .. .. 4,320 0 0 

Yield of straw— 

126 cart-loud* lea* 6 t oart-load* required for feeding 
7 pair* of plough bull* and 2 pair* of Cart bulls--72 cart¬ 
load* at Rs. 6 per oarl .. .. . 360 0 0 

Total .. 4,6*0 0 0 

Expenditure. 

Seed— 

30 measure* per acre He 3-12-0 X *2 a*, a a. 

Agricultural i inplcments— 

7 plough* at Ks. 2 } each—Depreciation .. .. .. 17 8 0 

6 spade* worth K*. 9—Depreciation .. .. 4*0 

1 leveller worth Ks. 4—Depreciation 4 0 0 

7 pairs of plough bulls (40 X 4 ; 60 X 2 , 60 X 1) or 

Ks. 320—Depreciation . *0 0 0 

2 country cart* worth H*. 200—Depreciation .. 24 0 0 

2 pairs of cart bulls (126 X 2) or lit. 260—Deprecia¬ 
tion . 26 0 0 

Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at K*. 6 - 8-0 per aore 

—Ks. 6 - 8-0 X «2 .231 0 0 

Pluckifig seedlings at K*. 11 per aore .. .. 63 0 o 

Transplanting seedlinge at Ks. 3 per aore .. .. .. 126 0 0 

Keinoviru; weeds at Ks. 2 per acre .. .. .. ,, 84 0 0 

Harvesting at Ks. 12J per aore . 626 0 0 

Manure.. o 0 

Land revenue. 307 8 0 

Total expenditure . 1,974 o 0 

Net profit . 2,706 0 o 

Average net profit per aore. Ml 3 o 


Awendix 1II-5. 

Defails of income and expenditure for a holding of 40 acres consisting 
of first and second class land, of which 16 acres are cultivated with a second 
crop using ordinary manure. 

Ibcome. 

Gross yield of paddy— 

40 X 18 or 720 kalami at Ks. 8 per kalam .. 6,760 o 0 

Yield of straw— 

168 oart-loads less 66 cart-load* required for feeding 9 pairs 
of plough bull* and 2 pain of eert bulls—102 oart-load* 
at B». 5 per cart.. .610 0 o 

Total .. 6,270 o o 
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BS. A, P. 

Expenditure. 

Seed— • 

30 measures per aore—Ba 8-12-0 X M .. .. .. 210 0 0 

Agricultural implements— 

9 ploughs ut Bs. 2i uauh—Depredation .. .. .. 22 8 0 

8 spades—Ke. 12—Depreciation .. .. .. 6 0 0 

2 levellers worth Es. 8 —Depreciation . 6 0 0 

9 pairs of plough hulls (40 X 4 ; SO X * 60 X 1) or 

Be. 420—Depreciation .. .. .. .. 105 0 0 

2 country oarte—Be. 200—Depreciation. 24 0 0 

2 pairs of oart hulls (ISO X 2) or Bs 300—Depreciation. 30 0 0 

Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the hand at Be. 6 - 8-0 per acre 

-Ks. 6-8-0 X 66 . 308 0 0 

Pluoking seedlings at Be. 14 per aore .. .. .. 84 0 0 

Transplanting seedlings at Ks. 3 per aore .. .. 168 0 0 

Removing weeds at Bs. 2 per acre .. .. .. 112 0 0 

Harvesting charges at Bs. 12J per acre .. .. 700 0 0 

Manure .. .. .. .. .. 400 0 0 

Land revenue .. .. .. .. .. 410 0 (l 

Total expenditure .. 2,686 8 0 

Net profit ,, 3,684 8 0 

Average net profit, per aore .. 92 2 0 


Appendix II1-6. 

Details of income and expend if are for a holding of 50 acres consisting 
of first and second class land, of which 20 acres arc cultivated with a sec and 
crop using ordinary manure. 

Income. 

HH. a. f. 

Grose yield of paddy— 

50 X 18 or 900 kaliuus at Bs. 8 per kilam . . ,, .. 7,200 0 0 

Yield of straw— 

210 cart-loads less 72 oart-Ioads required for feeding ten 
pair* of plough bulls and two pairs of oart hulls—188 
oarts at Bb. 6 per oart .. .. .. .. ,. 690 0 0 


7,890 0 0 


Expenditure. 

ns a r. 

Seed— 

30 measues per aore --lls. 3-12-0 X 70 .. .. .. 262 8 0 

Agricultural implements— 

10 ploughs at Bs. 2J eaoh—Depreciation. 26 0 o 

10 spades—Bs. 16—Depredation. 7 8 0 

2 levellers—Bs. 8— Depreciation. 8 0 0 

10 pairs of plough bulls (40 X 4 ; 60 X 4 ; 60 X 2) or 

Bs. 480—Depreciation .. .. 130 0 0 

2 country oarts - Bs. 200—Depreciation .. .. 24 0 0 

2 pain of cart halls (Bs. 160 X 2) or Bs. 800—Deprecia¬ 
tion. »0 Ot'O" 
















ns, A. B. 


2d 


Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the bond at Ks. 5-8-0 per aore — 

Es. 6-8-0 X 70 . 385 o o 

Plucking seedlings at Ks. 1 -8-0 per acre .. m . .. 106 0 0 

Transplanting seedling* at Its. 3 per aore .. .. .. 210 0 0 

Keiuoving weeds at Es- 2 per acre ., .. ., .. HO 0 0 

Harvesting charges at Es. 12-8-0 per acre ., .. 876 0 0 

Manure .. •• •• •• *76 6 0 

Land revenue .. •. .. . ■ . • • • .. 512 8 0 


Total expenditure 

.. 3,179 

8 

0 

Net profit 

. . 4,710 

8 

0 

Aveiage net piofit per acre 

94 

3 

0 


Ai'penur 1II-7. 

Details of income anil expenditure jar a holding of o acres oj ordinary 
land, all oj which arc cul/icated with a second crop and manured with 
n ight-soU. 

Income. 

ks. a. r. 

Gross yield of paddy— 

5 x 3* or 170 kalams at Es. 8 per kalam . . '.v .. 1,360 0 0 

Piold of straw — 

30 cart-loade less 12c»rl-bads required for feeding 2 pairs 
of plough bulls—18 carHoads at Es. 6 per cart .. 90 0 0 

Total .. 1,460 0 0 


Expenditure. 

■*». a. t. 


Seed— 

24 measures for first crop and 20 measures for the second 
crop—14 measures per aore—cost- Es. 5-8-0 X 5 27 8 t) 

Agricultural implements— 

2 ploughs at Its. 2-8-0 each—Depreciation .. .. 5 0 0 

1 spade at Ks. 1-8-0—Depreciation. 0 12 0 

1 leveller at Ba. 4—Depreciation. 10 0 

2 pairs of plough bull* worth Es. 150 (76X2)— Deprecia¬ 
tion 20 per oent .. .. .. 30 00 

* 

Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at Its. 6-8-0 per acre 

Ks. 6 - 8-0 X 10 66 0 0 

Fluoking seedlings at Ke. 1 per aore .. .. .. 10 0 0 

Transplanting seedlings at Be. 3-8-0 per aore .. .. 36 0 0 

Kemoving weed* at Ks. 2 per aore .. ., ,, ., 20 0 0 

Harvesting charges at Es. 16 per aore ,, ,, „ 160 0 0 

Manure.. .. .. .. .. 300 0 0 

Land revenue.. .. 61 4 O 

Total expenditure 686 8 0 

. Net profit .. 764 8 0 


Average net profit per acre ». 162 14 0 
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Appendix UI-8. 

Details of income and expenditure for a leasehold of five acres of ordinary 
land, all of which arc cultivated with a second crop and manured with 
night-soil. 


Income. 

Gross yield of paddy— 

6 X 84 or 170 kalatn* »t He. 8 per kalam .. ., 

Yield of straw— 

30 eart-loada lew 12 cart loads required for feeding 2 pairs 
of plough ball*—18 eart-loads at Be, E per cart .. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Seed— 

24 x 20 or 44 measares per uore cost He. 6-8-0 X C 

Agricultural implements— 

2 ploughs ut Rs. 2-8-0 each—Depreciation .. 

I spade worth Ks 1 - 8 - 0 —Depreciation .. 

1 leveller worth Us. 4—Depreciation 

2 pairs of ploogh bulls worth 1U. 160(76 X 2)—Denreoiaiioi 

at 2o per cent. 


Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at Ks. 6-8-0 per acre, 

Us. 6-8-0 x 10 . 

Plucking seedling at Ke. I per sore 
Transplanting seedling at Re. 3-8-0 per aore 
Removing weede at Be. 2 per aore 
Harvesting oharges at Rs. 16 per aore 

Manure . 

Lsase amount at an average rate of 12 kalams iper acre—12 
XiXI . .. 

Total expenditure .. 

Net profit .. 

Average net profit per aore .. 


*9. 

A. 

p. 

1*360 

0 

0 

■? 

0 

0 

1,460 

0 

0 

as 

k. 

p. 

27 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

860 

0 

0 

480 

0 

0 

1,114 

4 

0 

336 

12 

0 

67 

2 

0 


Appendix 111-9. 

Details of income amI expenditure for a leasehold of 10 acres of ordinary 
luiul, all of which are cultivated with a second crop and manured with 
night-soil. 


Income. 

MM- Am Pm 

Gross yield of paddy— 

10 X 34 or 340 kalauss at Rs. 8 per kalam .. 2.720 0 0 

Yield of straw- 

60 cart-loads less 24 cart-loads required for feeding one 
pair of cart bulls and 3 pairs of plough bulls—36 
cart-loads at Ks. 6 per eart . 184 0 0 


Total .. 2,900 0 0 
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Expenditure. 


Seed— 

24 plug 20 or 44 measures par aore—Coet Be. 5-8-0 X 10. 

Agricultural implements— 

8 ploughs at Be. 24 each -Depreciation. 

2 spades—Be. 8— Depreciation 
1 leveller—B b. 4— Depreciation 

8 pair* ot plough bulb (76 X 2 ; 8<l X 1) or Hg. 280—De¬ 
predation at 20 per oent . 

1 country oart—B b. 100—Depreciation. 

1 pair of oart bulls—K b. 200—Depreciation at 10 per oent. 

Labour— 

Ploughing and repairing the bund at Be. 5} per acre— 

Re 6-8-0 X 20 . 

Plucking seedlings at Be. 1 per acre . 

Transplanting seedlings at Bs. 3 J per acre 

Removing weeds at Bb. 2 per acre .. . 

Harvesting oharges at Kb. 16 per aore . 

Manure—(30 plus 20) X 10 .. 

Lease amount- 12 x 10 X 8 . 


as. A. P. 

66 0 0 


7 8 0 
1 8 0 
2 0 0 

46 0 0 
12 0 0 
20 0 0 


111 ) 0 0 
20 0 0 
70 0 0 
40 0 0 
300 0 0 

£00 0 0 
960 0 0 


'l'otul expenditure .. 2,144 0 0 

Ket profit .. 766 0 0 

Average net, profit per aore 76 10 0 


Appendix IV. 


Total indebtedness of the village 


1,30,645 


Classified according to the agency from which the debt was contracted— 


Traders .. ,, .. .. .. .. 46,300 

Money-lenders .. .. .. . • • • 26,300 

Eyot money-lender* of the village. .. 14,290 

Ryot money-lenders of outside villages . 28,740 

Co-operative society. It,7It 

Government .. .. .. •• 1,300 


Classified according to purpose— 

Discharging prior debts .. 
Purchase of lands 
Family expenses 
Purchase of bulls 
Cultivation expenses 
Improvement to lauds 
Kist or lease amount .. 

Building new houses ,. 
Litigation . 


Classified according to the mode by which the debt was contracted— 

as. rtacENTxaB. 

73,467 66 

7,408 6 

46,480 36 

4,300 3 


Mortgage debt .. 
Simple debt 
Pro-note debt .. 
Oral loans 


36,664 

27,200 

24,400 

13,861 

10,000 

8,610 

6,700 

4,420 

1,000 
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Classified according to rates of interest— 


per oent. 

6 „ . 

.. 

10A . 

.. 

12 

IS* . 

16 

1 «* . 

18 „ . 

26 „ . 

3 kalams per Re. 100 .. 

2 „ •• •• 

|| .... 

Ot.bi or ueufruelaury mortgage 


1.MA 
2,800 
12,820 
2,728 
872 
II ,*80 
880 
28,326 
300 
1,926 
CO 
100 
?,160 
300 
20,7*0 
1,200 
30,160 


Appendix V. 

Families involred in debt. 

A 

Tlie family owned 17 acres nhout 12 years ago. Its. 1.JOOO borrowed 
from a Brahman woman of Madura ten years ago on mortgage of land ot 
14 annas (10J per cent) for discharging prior debts. Rs. 1,600 borrowed 
from a Manjaputhur Chetti (money-lender) of Madtirn at 15 kalams on 
mortgage for marriage, agricultural expenses and discharging miscellaneous 
dehts. After three years Us. 2,000 borrowed on mortgage at 14 annas from 
a retired railway official for discharging the debt due to the Brahman woman 
(which had become Rs. 1.400 by that time) and for domestic expenses. About 
eight years ago a partition was effected between the brothers. Two aei-es 
of land had been sold at Rs. 6 and Rs. 10 and Rs. 12 a rent before the 
partition. At the partition he got five acres with a debt of Rs. ] .800. He 
bought his brother’s land for Rs. 1,000. As he did not pay interest on the 
debt, the debt amounted to Rs. 3,600. He sold li acres of land 
for Rs. 1,650 and cleared off a debt of Us. 1.600. He has mortgaged with 
possession five acres for Us. 2,;>00 and cleared off the prior debt. Rs. 500 
has l>een borrowed on pro-note at 12 per rent from the othidar. Ho is 
cultivating the five acres referred to above on warnm (half the produce) and 
four acres on kuthagai. 


B 

His father died about 15 years ago. Then he had 16 acres and a debt 
of Rs. 1.000. After two years a sum of Rs. 2,000 was borrowed from a cloth 
dealer of Madura (Us. 1.000 on othi of five acres &nd Rs. 1,000 on mortgage 
at 11 kalams) for paying a sum of Rs. 1 ..500 due to the previous creditor 
and for marriage expenses (Rs. 500). Within five years a sum of Rs. 4,000 
was duo to the second creditor to whom interest hud not fieeu paid for the 
original debt and from whom fresh loans had been taken for purchasing 
plough hulls and cart hulls and for marriage and domestic expenses. Four 
acres of land wore sold to that, creditor for Rs. 1.000. Two and a half acres 
of land were sold at Rs. 4-8-0 a cent to an outsider. Rs. 1,275 was still 
due to that creditor. A sum of Rs. 2,000 was borrowed from another cloth 
dealer {Rs. 1,000 on othi and Rs. 1,000 nt 1J kalams) and this amount 
was utilised in paying fully the above debt and in meeting family expenses. 
This debt increased to Rs. 2.700. Eighty cents of land were sold at Rs. 11-8-0 
a cent. A sum of Rs. 500 was paid to the uliove creditor. A sum of 
Rs. 2,200 waa borrowed from a grocery merchant at Madura (Rs. 2.000 on 
othi of six acres and Rs. 200 on mortgage at 1J kulams) and the debt due 
to the cloth dealer was cleared off. The debt of Rs. 2.200 has now increased 
to Rs. 3,200. Fifty-seven cents of land were sold at Ra. 600 an acre and the 
money was utilized in making payments on account of a chit. Two acres 
have been given as Sridhanam to his sister and maternal aunt. He is now 
cultivating the six acres of othi land and paying a lease amount of seven 
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kalams per acre. He will get a net profit of 15 kalams on the six acres. 
He is also cultivating two more acres on kuthagai of kalams. He will 
get a net profit of five kalams on the two acres. 

C 

His father died 12 years ago. Then there was a debt of Rs. 300. The 
family had eight acres. About ten years ago a sum of Rs. 1,000 was borrowed 
at 161 per cent on mortgage of land from a cloth dealer of Madura for 
purchase of land. After three years one acre of land had to be sold to clear 
off that debt. About six years ago Rs. 800 was borrowed from a cloth 
dealer of Madura at 19J per cent on mortgage of land for buying cattle and 
for meeting the expenses connected with a criminal case. Owing to non¬ 
payment of interest, the debt doubled itself. This debt was cleared off by 
selling an acre of land for Rs. 1,600. Last year Rs. 300 borrowed on pro- 
note at 15 per cent from a cloth dealer of Madura for buying cattle, paying 
farm servants, etc. Rs. 400 borrowed on pro-note (Rs. 200 at 12 per cent 
and Rs. 200 at 15 per cent) from cloth dealers of Madura for expenses 
connected with a criminal case and for paying farm servants. Rs. 100 
borrowed from a cloth dealer of Madura at 15 per cent for purchasing cart 
hulls. Rs. 500 borrowed four or five years ago from a cloth dealer of Madura 
at two kalams for marriage expenses. The total existing debt is Rs. 1,300. 
Partition has been effected between the two brothers and each has three 
acres. His brother has no debt; he has incurred debts because he has a 
bigger family. He also cultivates three acres on kuthagai. He is paying 
interest regularly on the debt of Rs. 1,300. The lands taken on lease will 
yield 12 kalams for the first crop and 10 kalams for the second crop. He 
pays a lease amount of 8 to 10 kalams per acre. He will get a total 
net yield of 35 kalams. He will get 48 kalams from the three acres owned 
by him. Thirty kalams will he reserved for maintenance. The remaining 
53 kalams will be just sufficient for paying interest on the debt and meeting 
other family expenses. He keeps a farm servant and a cowboy. 

D 

About seven years ago Rs. 1,000 borrowed from a brother ryot on mort¬ 
gage of land at 101 per cent for discharging prior debt. In three years the 
debt became Rs. 1,200. This was liquidated by borrowing Rs. 1,200 from a 
money-lender of Madura on othi of three acres. Rs. 300 was l>orrowed 
from the samo person at 1J kalams for marriage and funeral expenses; 
11 acres of land were sold for R.s. 2,250 to a local rvot and the debts men¬ 
tioned above were cleared off. Ho borrowed R.s. 1,600 from a cloth dealer 
of Madura (Rs. 1,000 on othi of 2 acres 60 cents and Rs. 600 on mortgage 
at 11 kalams) and bought one acre of land with the borrowed money. Rs. 200 
borrowed from a cloth dealer of Madura on mortgage at 12 per cent and 
Rs. 200 borrowed from another cloth denier of Madura on mortgage at 18 
per cent for house building. Total debt Rs. 2.000. He is cultivating the 
othi land of 2 acres 60 cents on varam. He is also cultivating 41 acres of 
land on lease (21 acres on lease of 10 kalams per acre aryl 2 acres on lease 
of 41 kalams per acre). On the varam land the yield will lie 15 plus 8 or 23 
kalams per acre. He has to give half the yield ns varam. 

E 

He had bought 7 acres of land in public auction. For that purpose 
he had borrowed Rs, 2,000 from a money-lender of Madura at 12 per cent 
on mortgage. He took a loan of Rs. 500 from Government and improved the 
land. He borrowed R.s. 600 from a paddy trader at 11 per cent on pro-note 
for purchase of cattle and agricultural expenses. He borrowed Rs. 2,000 
from a butcher of Madura at 11 kalams on mortgage for purchase of land. 
Four and a half acres of land were sold for Rs. 4,500 and out of this amount 
Rs. 2,500 was paid to the butcher. Rs. 1,500 was paid to the money-lender 
on account of arrears of interest and Rs. 500 was credited towards the 
principal. The balance of Rs. 1.500 (principal) was not paid and the creditor 
filed a suit for Rs. 6,000 (on account of principal and arrears of interest) includ¬ 
ing the sum of Rs. 1,500 paid as interest for which the debtor had not obtained 
a receipt. He deposited Rs. 3,100 in Court as that was the amount really 
due to the creditor. As regards the false claim made by the creditor, Hie 
jnatter was taken to the High Court on appeal and the case is still sub judict 

I.—6 



Four years ago Rs. 3,500 borrowed on othi of 6 acres from a grocery 
merchant of Madura for family expenses and paying arrears of interest on 
debts. Three years ago Rs. 8,500 borrowed on othi of 14 acres from another 
grocery merchant of Madura for litigation expenses and depositing the debt 
in court. About two years ago he borrowed Rs. 1,200 from a grocery merchant 
of Madura on othi of 2} acres for litigation expenses. Of the 224 acres of 
othi land he is cultivating 4 acres on varatn. 184 acres are in the posses¬ 
sion of the creditors. He has still 12 acres of land including 70 cents 
purchased last year at Rs. 11 a cent. For purchasing this land he borrowed 
Rs. 800 from a" ryot of Tirumangalam taluk on mortgage at 14 kalams. He 
has to pay interest only on this amount. 

F 

When his father died five or six years ago the family owned 7 acres with 
a debt of Rs. 1,000. Rs. 1,000 was borrowed from two women of the 
8 'ourashtra community (Rs. 500 at 1J kalams and Rs. 500 at 2 kalams) on 
mortgage of 7 acres and the debt left by the father was paid. Owing to non¬ 
payment of-interest and the borrowing of small sums from the same creditors 
the debt increased to Rs. 2,100. One and a half acres of land were sold at 
Rs. 7-8-0 per cent. Rs. 1,200 was borrowed from a money-lender of Parama- 
kudi at 14 kalams. With these amounts the debt of Rs. 2.100 was cleared off. 
Rs. 300 was borrowed from a ryot of the village on othi of 66 cents for buying 
cart bulls and plough bulls. Rs. 400 was borrowed from another ryot of the 
village on othi of 80 cents for marriage expenses. Rs. 500 was borrowed 
from a Sourashtra of Madura at 1$ kalams for family expenses including 
sister’s marriage. Sixty-six cents were sold to the othidar at Rs. 6 a cent. 
The debt of Rs. 1,200 to the Paraniakudi Chetti became Rs. 2,000. Nearly two 
acres were sold to him in order to liquidate his debt. One and a quarter acres 
of land were sold at different times in small plots for a total sum of Rs 1,000. 
This sum was utilised in clearing off miscellaneous dehts. He has now 
14 acres of land with a debt of Rs. 900. He is triune officer of another 
villnge getting Rs. 7 por mensem. He does not cultivate any other land 
on vnram or lease. 


PEYKULAM VILLAGE. TIRUMANGALAM TALUK. 

This village is four miles to the east of the Kallikudi Railway station on 
the Madura-Virudunngar line. No road passes through the village. There 
are cart-tracks leading from the village to the villages of Kurayur, Sennam- 
patti and Kokkulancherri, but they are practically impassable during the 
rainy weather Itecause of the clayey soil. 

The area of the village is 1,621 acres. The population of the village 
according to the census of 1921 was 1 ,.187 of which 602 were males and 585 
females. The population according to the census of 1911 was 1,107 of which 
573 were males and 534 females. At the end of 1928 there was a population 
of 1,234 of which 619 were males and 615 females. There is a Taluk Board 
Elementary school in the village with five classes and 39 boys and 6 girls 
on its rolls. There was not sufficient rain in the village in fasli 1338, the 
total rainfall being only 9-25 inches. The village is a purely dry one where 
the chief crops raised are cotton (mostly of the karunganni and uppam 
varieties), cholam. groundnut, ragi, varagu and chillies. Garden cultivation 
of chillies is a special feature of the village. Though water cap only be 
found at a depth of ten or twelve yards,, there are as many as 93 wells iu 
the village. Ragi and chilli crops are irrigated from these' wells by means 
of lifts worked by bullocks. The caste people of the village consist of 
Kamhala Naickens, Reddis, Mooppans, Nadars, Konars and Mudalivars 
There are also depressed class families of Pariahs, Chakkiliyas and Pallors' 
Most of the Mooppans. some Naiikens, Nadars and the depressed classes 
earn their living by labour while the others own lands. The Konars also 
own flocks of sheep. Seven Reddis and three Naickens who own lands lend 
money to their brother ryots. The village is in a very insanitary condition 
with narrow and foul smelling lanes and with houses jumbled together 
without any plan or arrangement, The ryote of the village are a Very 



hardworking class and though the soil is not as fertile as that of villages 
like Kallikudi and Vellakulam, the yield of the lands is generally fair chiefly 
on account of the unremitting attention paid by the ryots to agriculture. 
They buy good bulls and look after them properly. They used to get good 
profits when chillies fetched a high price in Virud unagar market, but there 
has been a decline in the price of that commodity in recent years with the 
result that the ryots are not as prosperous as they otherwise would have 
been. It is a satisfactory feature of tne village that only 37 pattadars are 
absentees. 

2. Appendix I shows the area under each crop, the gross yield under 
each crop and the value of the yield as per prices which obtained in fasli 
1338 in the village market, Of the total extent of 1,397 acres cultivated 
in fasli 1338, the extents cultivated with cotton, cholam,. varagu, groundnut, 
vali, kambu, ragi, chillies and gingelli are 434 acres (410 acres—Uppam 
and Karungunni and 24 acres Cambodia), 339 acres, 165 acres, 157 acres, 
114 acres, 88 acres, 53 acres, 45 acres and 31 acres respectively. The extents 
cultivated with other crops are small. 

The total Sand revenue of the village is Us. 2,870 and land-cess Us. 354. 

3. Appendix II shows the classification of holdings according to size and 
the extents cultivated hy owners and tenants respectively. Seventy-four 
per cent of the pattadars in the village own from 1 to 5 acres and 19 per cent 
from 6 to 10 acres; 3 per cent of the pattadars own from 11 to 15 acres, 3 
per cent from 16 to 25 acres, and 1 per cent (five pattas) from 26 to 85 acres. 
Twenty per cent of the pattadars own up to one acre, 24 per cent from 1 to 2 
acres, 13 per cent from 2 to 3 acres,, 8 per cent from 3 to 4 acres and 9 per cent 
from 4 to 5 acres. The ryots have no subsidiary industry to enable them 
to supplement their income from land. Those who do not get sufficient 
income from their lands supplement their income by labour. The lands 
are mostly cultivated by the owners themselves and the extents let on lease 
or vararn tenure are small. Ninty-one per cent of the total acreage is culti¬ 
vated by owners, 7 per cent is let on lease and 2 per cent on vararn. The 
rate of lease amount for dry land ranges from Us. 6 to Us. 10 per kuli of 
60 cents and for garden land the rate is Us. 20 per kuli. Vararn is usually 
half the produce for all the crops except chillies. For chillies only two-fifths 
of the yield is given to the landholder. For garden land the landholder 
has to pay the kist and the cost of manure; the cost of irrigation is borne 
by the varamdar. In the case of dry land, kist and cost of manure are 
shared equally between the varamdar and the landowner. 

4. There are 275 families in the village. Of these 68 families get sufficient 
income from their lands to maintain themselves, 52 supplement their income 
from their own lauds, by cultivating the lands of others on varum or kutbagai 
(lease), 125 supplement their income from land by labour, 2 families owning 
no land cultivate the lands of others on lease and 28 live by labour. 

5. The livestock hi the village consists of 930 sheep and goats, 156 bulls, 
36 cows, 16 she-buffaloes ahd 58 calves. There are 63 carts in the village. 

6 . There are three classes of soil in the village, Karisal (black soil),. 
Vellaiman (white-soil) and Pottal (gravelly-soil). Hagi, chillies, cotton and 
varagu are grown on black soil, ragi,. chillies, cholam and groundnut on white 
soil and kuthiraivali on Pottal. Ou an uverage the yield of one acre of 
cotton may be put at 11 pothis (1 pothi = 13J inaunds), cholam, two potliis 
of 120 Madras measures each, groundnut and ragi four pothis each; varagu 
five pothis aud chillies six pothis. The prevailing price of cotton and dried 
chillies is Rs. 50 per pothi, ragi Rs. 15, cholam and varagu Us. 10 and 
groundnut Rs. 9. The value of seed required for one acre of cotton is 
Rs. 1-4-0, cholam 12 annas, groundnut Rs. 5. ragi 8 annas, varagu 6 annas, 
chillies Re. 1. Better ploughs and plough bulls are used in this drv village 
than in the wet villages of G'hittampatti and Kedikulam. Bulls worth 
11s. 150 to Rs. 200 per pair are used. A ryot who owns 10 acres with garden 
land or 15 acres without garden land will have a pair of bulls; a ryot who 
owns less than 10 acres ot dry land usually owns only one bull and he will 
get a loan of another bull from another ryot under the exchange system. 
If he owus garden land he will geneially have a pair of bulls. The smaller 
ryots who own no bulls hire u pair of bulls at Re. 1 per day. As the bulls 
are looked after properly, they will fetch good prices when sold and conse¬ 
quently the ryots incur no loss under this head. The fodder of cattle consists 
of cholam stalks, varagu straw, cotton seed and cholam bran. The ryots 
have cholam stalks, varagu straw and cholam bran and they have to pay only 
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for cotton seed. About eight pothis of cotton seed worth lls. 80 are required 
for feeding a pair of bulls for a year. Two additional ploughshares are 
required every year as the soil is hard. The annual recurring expenditure 
in respect of a plough (including carpenter’s and blacksmith’s charges) is 
about Rs. 8 and that of an irrigation lift Its. 10 to Rs. 15. For each pair 
of bulls owned by a ryot, he will have a cart, a spade and a pick-axe. The 
annual depreciation of a cart worth Its. 100 may be put at Rs. 10; the 
depreciation on account of a spado and a pick-axe may be put at 12 annas. 
Ploughing charges per acre (with one’s own bulls) come to Its. 3. The, fields 
cultivated with ragi and chillies are divided into a number of small plots 
to facilitate irrigation and the cost of doing so is Rs. 3 per acre. The cost 
of transplanting one acre of ragi and one acre of chillies comes to Its, 1-8-0 
and Re, 1 respectively. The cost of irrigating an acre of ragi and an acre of 
chillies may lie put at Its. 7 and Rs. 60 respectively. Weeding is done thrice for 
cotton and chillies,, twice for groundnut, varagu and ragi and once for cholam. 
The cost of weeding is Rs. 5 per aero for chillies, Rs. 3 for cotton, Rs. 1-8-0 
for groundnut, varagu and ragi and 12 annas for cholam. The harvesting 
charges come to Rs. 6 per acre for cotton and chillies, Rs. 3 per acre for 
groundnut and Rs. 1-84) per aero for ragi and varagu. The only manure 
used is the dung of cattle and sheep. When the quantity of farm manure 
available is not sufficient for manuring all the fields in a holding, the defici¬ 
ency is made good by penning flocks of sheep in the fields on payment of a 
charge of Rs. 5 per acre on an average. There are three rates of assessment 
in the village, Rs. 2-12-0, Rs. 2 and Rs. 1-8-0. The nverage rate of assess¬ 
ment for tho extent cultivated works out to Rs. 2 per acre. Appendix III 
shows the details of income and expenditure in respect of holdings of small, 
medium and large sizes in the village, i.e., 10. 20 an<L50 acres. The average 
net profit per acre ranges from Rs. 37-1-0 to Rs. 39-10-0. 

The price of an acre of karisal land varies from Rs. 200 to Rs. 350 per 
acre, of vellai land from Rs. 75 to Rs. 150 and of pottal land From Rs. 25 
to Rs. 50. The price of garden lund ranges from Rs. 400 to Rs. 750 per acre. 

7. Cotton is sold in the village as kapas and not as lint. The ryots 
sell all the kapas in the village to the petty traders of Peykulam and 
outside villages who take it to Virudunagar market in country carts. 
Virudunagar is six miles from Peykulam. The price is fixed before the 
cotton is bought. If the ryots have full confidence in the trader, they are 
content to.receive payment after the cotton is sold in the market; otherwise 
payment is insisted on 1 adore the cotton is delivered to him. No advance 
is taken from the petty trader on the understanding that the kapas will be 
sold to him. The ryots ascertain the market price from the local dealers 
or others. Generally a pothi of cotton is sold in the village for Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 
less than the price at which it is sold in the Virudunagar market. The petty 
trader has to pay Rs. 2 on account of cart hire for three pothis or six bags, 
8 annas for cartman’s feeding charges and toll and a mahimai of 4 annas per 
pothi to the villagers. He lias also to pay u commission of 10 annas per 
pothi to tho big trader (including 2 annas for weighing and labour charges) 
for selling the cotton in the market. It is not uncommon for petty traders 
to mix superior and inferior cotton and sell it in the market ut a favourable 
price. Sometimes petty traders are engaged by big traders to buy cotton 
for them from the ryots and in that case the big traders meet all the expenses 
and pay a commission not exceeding one rupee per pothi to the petty trader. 
At Virudunagar there are agents of Messrs. Harvey A Co., Volkart Bros., 
Ralli Bros., Japan Trading Company and Bombay' Company. These com¬ 
panies have ginning factories in Virudunagar. The big traders contract 
with these firms to supply a fixed number of bales of lint of a particular 
quality and the kapas is ginned in their factories. If the lint falls below 
the standard and is rejected, ginning churges will have to lie paid. The 
seed is taken by the big traders who sell it to other traders or ryots. The price 
which the big traders pay for the kapas will depend upon the rate at which 
they have contracted to sell lint to the firms. Sometimes they buy cotton 
and hold up the stock in expectation of higher prices. Last year kiipas was 
sold in Virudunagar at prices ranging from Rs. 60 to Rs. 70. This year 
price has fallen from Rs. 63 to Ra. 50. The final picking of cotton wiU be 
over by the middle of May. Within a month most of the kapas wiU be 
sold by the ryots. If the price is low, the bigger ryots will hold up the stock 
for sale at higher prices later on. The smaller ryots usually borrow the 
sums required for cultivation expenses from the larger ryots of the village 
W of outside villages in the months of August to October and repay the 
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amounts in March to May. Even if loans are taken from a local ryot who 
also happens to be a petty trader in cotton, there is 'no obligation on the 
part of the ryots to sell the cotton to him and they are at liberty to sell 
it to the trader who offers the highest price. No brokers are employed for sale 
of cotton in the village and no deductions are made from the price. Standard 
weights are used and payments are usually prompt. The weighing charge 
of one anna per pothi is paid to the coolie by the purchaser. 

Cotton from Peykulam is mostly taken to Virudunagar which is an 
important market with a number of ginning factories. Occasionally it is 
also taken to Kallikudi where agents of some of the big traders of Virudu¬ 
nagar buy the kapas and gin it in the local ginning factories. The owners 
of the three ginning factories at Kallikudi do not buy kapas and gin it on 
their own account; but content themselves with ginning kapas for big traders 
on receipt of ginning charges. 

8 . Investments .—As in the wet villages of Chittampatti and Kodikulam, 
the ryots usuully invest their savings in the purchase of land. The tendency 
to borrow money and buy land is more pronounced here. There are no chit 
associations in the village. Kamhala Nayakans do not spend much on orna¬ 
ments. They spend only about Rs. 100 per woman whereas the Reddis spend 
about lls. 250. One Reddiyar owning 50 acres has invested Rs. 1,000 in 
ornaments. This seems to lie the maximum amount invested in ornaments 
in the village. 

9. There is no co-operative society in the village; neither any nidhi nor 
private bank. The smaller ryots usually take loans from the larger ryots 
of the village or of outside villages. Eighty-seven per cent of the loans were 
taken from the ryots of the village and 13 per cent from those of outside 
villages. Seventy per cent of the loans were granted on mortgage and 25 
per cent on pro-note. Five per cent was given as hand-loans. The usual 
rate of interest was 12 per cent. There are ten ryot money-lenders in the 
village. 

10. An examination of the records in the Sub-Registrar's office shows that 
during tho period of eight years from 1921 to 1928 there were 44 othis or 
mortgages with possession aggregating Rs. 12,018 which gives an average of 
five othis and Rs. 1,502 per year. The amount of each othi thus averages 
Rs. 300. During the period of eight years referred to above 225 simple 
mortgages were effected to an aggregate amount of Rs. 74,705. This gives 
an average of 28 mortgages and Rs. 9,338 per year. The amount of each 
simple mortgage thus uveruges Rs. 333. As regards the rates of interest, 
89 per cent of the amounts were borrowed at 12 per cent, 6 per cent of the 
amounts at 9 per cent and 4 per cent of the amounts at 1(H per cent. The 
amounts borrowed at from 15 to 18J per cent were very small. The period 
of othis generally ranges from three to ten years while the period of mortgage 
is usually only ten mouths. No simple bonds und pro-notes were registered. 

11 . Indebtedness.—My enquiry shows that the existing indebtedness of 
the village is Rs. 52,392 (vide Appendix IV) of which a sum of Rs. 36,795 
was borrowed on mortgage, Rs. 13,197 on pro-note and Rs. 2,400 as hand-loans,. 
A sum of Rs. 45.632 was borrowed from the ryots of the village and Rs. 6,760 
from those of outside villages. A sum of Rs. 20,735 was borrowed for pur¬ 
chase of lands, Rs. 15,255 for discharging prior debts. Rs. 5,845 for family 
expenses,. Rs. 4,520 for house-building, Rs. 3,485 for purchase of bulls, 
Rs. 1,417 for cultivation expenses and Rs. 1,130 for di gg ing wells. The 
prior debts appear to have been mostly incurred for purchase of land but 
it is not possible to get the actual figures. A sum of Rs. 43497 was borrowed 
at 12 per cent, Rs. 1,450 at 18 per cent, Rs. 320 at 15 per cent and Rs. 175 
at 24 per ceut. A sum of Rs. 7,250 was borrowed on mortgage of land with 
possession. 

12. Indebtedness prevails to a greater extent among the smaller land- 
owners than among the larger ones. Of the total debt of Rs. 52,392, only 
a sum of Rs. 6,840 is due from ryots holding 15 acres and above. The 
percentage of indebtedness for the larger landholders is 13 and for the smaller 
ones 87. During the past five years 52 acres have passed from the smaller 
ryots of the village to larger oues. The indebtedness per head in the village 
is only 42 as against 48 in Kodikulam and 66 in Chittampatti. Of a total 
number of 138 ryots who have taken loans only 11 persons have taken loans 
of Rs. 1,000 and above; and of these only three persons have a debt of 
more than Rs. 1,500, i.e., Rs. 3,550, Rs. 2,550 ana Rs. 1,700. The balk 
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of these debts were incurred for purchase of land and house-building. In 
their eagerness to secure lands which adjoin their holding the ryots some¬ 
times pay more than what the land is really worth and thereby incur loss. 
I' came across only a solitary case of indebtedness through extravagance. 
A detailed account in respect of that case will be found in Appendix V-a. 

18. General .—On the whole the eoonomic condition of the village cannot 
be said to be unsatisfactory. It is a self-sufficient village with an industrious 
population capable of earning good profits if there are sufficient rains. The 
ryots have not taken to a standard of living higher than that warranted by 
their income. There is co-operation among the villagers and the lands do 
not pass to outsiders. The establishment of a co-operative society for pur¬ 
chasing cotton from the ryots, holding up the stock and selling it at favourable 
prices later on either as kapus or as lint will enable the ryots to secure the 
profits which now go to middlemen. 


Arrsvnix I. 


1. Area under each crop— 








t 

11 







AOS. 

ACS 

Cotton 






.. 4*6-78 

7-31 

Cholain 






.. 337 23 

1 36 

Vaiagu 






.. 163-60 

1-40 

Groundnut 






.. 161 88 

1-70 

Vali 






.. 114 38 


Cumbu 






87-60 

0 47 

fcsgi 






.. 39-10 

13 67 

Chillies 






7 12 

37-60 

Gingelly 






.. 29 67 

0-«2 

Takaralai 






9 48 

, 

Dholl 






6-91 

0 09 

Horsegrain 






6-40 

., 

Moohai 






4-92 

(NR 

Blaokgram .. 






408 

(IM 

T’hinai 






1-60 


Tamarind 






1-46 

, 

Tobacco ., 






0 40 

1-39 

Paddy 






.. 0-31 


Vegetables .. 






1-41 

0-08 






Total 

.. 1,397-07 

66 62 

2. Gross yield uuder each 

crop— 






Cotton 



6421 

pothia of 131 

muundft each. 


Cholaui 



677 

II 

120 

Madras measures eaoh. 

Varagu 



826 

ft 

1 * 

1 1 


Groundnut 



626 

If 

„ 

It 


Vali 



672 

II 

11 

It 


Cumbu 



176 

M 

»l 

II 


Kagi 



212 

*1 

t* 

It 


Chillies 



268 


12 tuUiufl each. 


Gingelly .. 



62 


120 Madras measures eaoh. 

Takaralai .. 



14 

It 

12 tulams each. 


Dholl 



4 

tt 

120 Madras measures eaoh. 

Horsegram 



8 

ll 

It 

1 | 


Mochai 

• * • 


H 

»l 

II 

tl 


Blacks nun 



2 

II 

*1 

1* 


Thinai 



6 


11 



Tobaooo 



81 pothis of 12 tulaiui each. 


Paddy ., 



3 pothia of 120 Madras measures each. 


3. Value of the yield as per prices which obtained in fasli 1338 in thu 


t illage market— 

«s. 

Cotton . 27,133 

Cholain .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 6,770 

Varego . 8,360 

Groundnut . MM 
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Vali .. 

Cnmbu 

Bagi 

Chillies 

Gingellv 

Takaralai 

Dholl 

Horeegram 

Moohai 

Haokgram 

Thinai 

Tobacco 

Paddy 


u. 

*,678 
2,MO 
3,180 
18,400 
2,480 
338 
70 
72 
80 
60 
90 
84 
46 


Total .. 74,872 


Appendix II. 

(a) Holdings classified by size— 





P ATT AS. 

108. 

pea cist. 

* Prom 1 to 6 acres 



264 

603 69 

73-6 

,, 6 to 10 „ 



68 

462" 10 

191 

„ 11 to 16 „ 



9 

1( 9 77 

2-6 

„ 18 to 20 „ 



5 

81-30 

1 6 

„ 21 to 26 „ 



6 

131 17 

17 

„ 26 to 36 „ 



3 

98-78 

0-9 

„ 36 to 46 „ 



1 

43-80 

0 3 

„ 48 to 86 „ 



1 

82 98 

0-3 




346 

1,616 49 

100-0 




PASTAS. 

AC*. 

pea ckst. 

• Up to 1 acie 



70 

38-36 

20-3 

Prom 1 to 2 ho res 



81 

121-96 

23-5 

,, 2 to 3 ,, 



*6 , 

1131* 

13-3 

,, 3 to 4 ,, 



26 

9401 

7-6 

„ 4 to 6 „ 



31 

139-13 

90 




264 

606-69 

73-8 

Extents cultivated by 

owners 

and 

tenants— 






PATTaS 

ACS. 

PEE CENT. 

Cultivated by owner 

.. 

, . 

291 

1,381-32 

91-3 

Let on lease .. 



46 

102-07 

6-8 

Let on varum . 


• • 

9 

29-60 

19 




346 

1,616 49 

loo-o 


Appendix III. 

(•) 

Details of income and expenditure for a holding of 10 acres of dry land 
of which ft acres are cultivated with cotton, 2 with cholam, 2 with varagn 
and 1 each with ragi, groundnut and chillies. 

Income. 

Yield— 







E*. 

A, 

r. 

Cotton 

3 X H 

or 

8} pothis at Ks. 60 per notbi 

.. 14-7 

8 

0 

Choiam 

2X2 

or 

4 pc-> is at „ 10 

» * * 

.. 40 

0 

0 

Varagu 

2X6 

or 10 pothis at „ 10 


.. 100 

0 

0 

Rag' 

1 X* 

or 

4 pothis at „ 16 

11 • • 

60 

0 

0 

Groundnut 1 X * 

or 

4 pothieat ,, 9 

1» 

.. 38 

0 

0 

Chillies 

1 X « 

or 

6 potbie at „ 60 

> J • • 

. . 800 

0 

0 





Total 

.. 723 

8 

0 
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Expenditure. 


Seed— 

Cotton 6/6 tulam per sore at Eg. 18 per pothi of 12 tat am* 

8». It X 3 . 

Choi am six measures per aore at 8 measure* per rupee 

As. 12 X 2 . 

Varagu three measures par aore at 8 measure* per rupee 

A*. 6 X 2. 

Bagi three measures per aore at 6 measures per rapes 

As. 8 X 1. 

Groundnut fifteen measures per aore at 3 measures per rupee 

Re. 6 X 1. 

Chillies half measure per aore at 1 measure per rupee 
Re. 1 X 1. 

Agricultural implements— 

One plough annual reourring expenditure 

One irrigation lift—annual reourring expenditure 

One oart worth Bs. 100—depreciation 

One pair of bulla—Rs. 200—feeding oharges 

One spade—a pick-nxe —depreoU'iou . 

Labour— 

Ploughing at Re. 3 y er aore .. .. ,. 

Division into small plots for ragi and ohillies at Rs. 3 per aore 

2X3 . 

Transplanting—ragi -1 aore at Rs. 1J per acre., ., 

,, chillies, 1 acre at Re. 1 per acre 

Irrigation—ragi—Us. 7 ; ohillies Es. 60 - 
Weeding—once cbolam—2 sores at As. 12 per acre 
Weeding—twice—2 varagu, 1 groundnut and 1 ragi—at 

Rs. if per aore 4 X 1£. 

Weeding—thrioe—ootton—3 acres at Rs. 3 per aore .. 

„ ohillies—1 aore at He. & per aore .. 

Harvesting— ootton^it Rs. 6 per acre— 8 X 6 .. 

oholam at Rs. lj per aore—2 X li 
varagu at Rs 1J per aore—2 X 1} 
groundnut at Rs. 3 per acre—1 X 3 
ragi at Rs. 1} per aore—1 X 11 
chillies at Rs. 6 per aore—1 X 6 

Manure 
Land revenue 


Total expenditure ,. 
Net profit .. 
Average net profit per aore .. 


ms. 

. A. 

p. 

3 

12 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

30 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

67 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

II 

0 

fi 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

?62 

S'* 

** 

0 

370 12 

0 

37 

1 

0 


(*) 

Details of income anti expenditure for a holding of 20 acres of dry land 
of which 6 acres are cultivated with cotton, 4 with cholam, 4 with varagu, 
2 each tcith ragi, groundnut and chillies. 

Income. 

Yield- 

Cotton —6 X 1} or 7J pothis at 11*. 60 per pothi .. 

Cholam—4 X 2 or 8 pothis at R*. 10 per pothi ,. 

Varagu—i X 6 or 20 pothis at Ks. 10 per pothi .. 

Ragi—2 X * or 8 pothis at Rs. 16 per pothi 
Groundnut—2 X 4 or 8 pothis at Ks. 9 per pothi 
Chillies— 2 X 6 or 12 pothis at Rs. 60 per pothi .. 


.. 1,447 0 0 


US. A. P. 

376 0 0 
80 0 0 
200 0 0 
120 0 0 
72 0 0 
600 0 0 


Total 
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Seed— 


Expenditure. 


bb. a. p. 


Cotton—6/0 tularn per acre at Its, 18 per potbi—Ba. 1JX6. 
Varagu—3 measures per acre at 8 measures per rupee, 

As. 0 X *. 

Cholam—6 measures per acre at 8 measures per rupee, 

At. 12 X* . 

Ragi—3 measures per acre at 0 measures per rupee, 

As. 8X2. 

Groundnut—16 measures per acre at 3 measuies per rupee, 

Ke. 6 X 2. 

Chillies—i measure per aore at J measure per rnpee, 1 X 2. 

Agricultural implements— 

2 Ploughs—Annual reourring expenditure 

1 Irrigation lift—Annual reourring expenditure 

2 carts worth Ks. 200—depreciation 

2 pairs of bulls worth Rs. 360—Feeding charges 
2 spades and 2 pickaxes—depreciation 

Labour— 

Ploughing at Rs. 3 per sore Rs. 20 X 3 

Division into plots for ragi and chillies at Rs. 3 per aore— 

Ks. 3 X 4 .. .. . 

Transplanting ragi 2 aores at Rs. 1} per aore 
Chillies 2 acre at Re. 1 per acre 
Irrigation—Chillies—2 acres at Rs. 60 per aore—Rs. 60x2. 

Rugi—2 acres at Rs. 7 per acre—Re. 7X2.. 
Weeding—Once—Cholam —t acres at Rs. £ per acre 

twioe—4 varagu, 2 groundnut, 2 ragi at Rs. 
per aore Ks. 1 j X 8 

thiiee—Cotton—0 aores at Rs. 3 per acre 
„ Chillies—2 acres at Rs. 6 per acre 

Harvesting—Cotton at Ks. 6 per aore—Rs. 6x6 

Cholam at Rs. 1J per acre—Rs. 1J X 4 
Varagu at Rs. 1$ per acre—Rs. 1J X 4 
Kagi at Ks. 1^ per acre —Kb. H X 2 
Groundnut at Ks. 3 per acre—Rs. 3X2 
Chillies at Rs. 6 per aore—Rs. 6x2 

Manure .. 

Land revenue 


Total expenditure 

Net profit .. 
Average net profit per aore .. 


7 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 


60 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

6S0 

8 

0 

766 

8 

0 

38 

6 

0 


(<•) 

Details of income ami expenditure for a holdnu / of 50 acres of dry land 
of which 16 acres are cultivated with cotton, 10 with cholam. 10 with varagu 
6 xrith groundnut, 4 each with ragi and chillies. 

Income. 


Yield- 
Cotton .. 
Cholam .. 
Varagu .. 
Groundnut 
Ragi 
Chillies 


16 X li or 20 pothis at Rs. 60 per potbi .. 
10 X 2 or 20 pothis at Rs. 10 per pothi .. 
10X6 or 60 polhis at Rs. 10 per pothi .. 
6 X * or 24 pothis at Rs. 9 per pothi .. 
4X4 or 16 pothis at Rs. 15 per pothi.. 
4x0 or 24 pothis at Rs. 60 per pothi .. 

Total 


as. a. p. 


1,000 0 0 
200 0 0 
600 0 0 
216 0 0 
240 0 0 

1,200 0 0 


3,366 0 0 


1-6 
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Expenditure. 

Seed— 

as. a. r. 

Cotton .. .. 5/6 tulam par aore at Bs. 18 per pothi 

Be. 1-4-0 X 16 . 20 0 0 

Cholam .. ..6 measures per sore at 8 measures per 

rupee, Be. 0-12-0 X 10. 7 8 0 

Yaragn .. 8 measures per store at 8 measures per 

rupee, Be. 0-6-0 X 10. S 12 0 

Bagi .. .. 8 measures per acre at 6 measures per 

rupee, Re. 0-8-0 X* •• 2 0 0 

Groundnut .. 15 measures per noie at 3 measures per 

rupee, Ks. 6-0-0 X 6 •. •• 30 0 0 

Chillies .. 1 measure per aore at £ measure per rupee, 

Be. 1-0-0 X *. 4 0 0 

Agricultural implements— 

Three ploughs—annual reourring expenditure .. .. .. 21 0 0 

Two irrigation lifts—annual recurring expenditure .. .. 30 8 0 

Three oarts—worth 11s. 300 depreciation .. .. .. 30 0 0 

Three paire of bulls—Bs. 600 feeding oharges .. .. .. 240 0 0 

Three spades and three pickaxes—depreciation .. .. .. 2 4 0 

Labour— 

Ploughing at Be. 3 per acre—Bs. 3 x 60 .. ., .. 160 0 0 

Division into smull plots for ragi und ohillies at Bs 3 per acre 

Ks. 3 X 8 24 0 0 

Transplanting ragi—4 acres at Bs. 1-8-0 per aore—Ks. 1-8-0 

X 4 6 0 0 

Transplanting ohillies— t acres at Be. 1 per aore—Be. 1x4.. 400 

Irrigation—chillies—4 aoies at Bs. 60 per acre ,. .. 240 0 0 

Ilo. ragi—4 acres at Be. 7 per aore .. ., .. 28 0 0 

Weeding—once—obolam—10 acres at Be. 0-12-0 per aore .. 7 8 0 

Do. twioe—10 varagu, 6 groundnut and 4 ragi— 

Hs. 1-8-0 x 20 30 0 0 

Do. thrioe—cotton—16 acres at Bs. 3 per aore .. .. 48 0 0 

Do. thrice - ohillies—4 acres at Be. 6 per aore .. .. 20 0 0 

Harvesting—ootton—16 aores at Ks. 6 per aore—Hs. 6 X 16 .. 06 0 0 

Do. oholam—10 acres at Ks. 1-8-0 per acre— 

Ks. 1-8-0 X 10. 16 0 0 

Do. ▼aragu—10 aores at Bs. 1-8-0 per aore — 

Bs. 1-8-0 X 10. 16 0 0 

Do. groundnut—6 aores at Bs. 3 per acre- Ks. 3 X 6.. 18 0 0 

Do. ragi—4 aores at Ks. 1-8-0 per acre—B». 1-8-0 

X 4 6 0 0 

Do. chillies—4 acres at Ks. 6 per acre—Be. 6 X * • • 24 0 0 

Manure .. .. .. .. .. .. 160 0 0 

Land revenue . .. .. .. .. 100 0 0 


Total expenditure .. 1,376 0 0 

Net profit .. 1,981 0 0 


Average net profit per acre .. 39 10 0 


ArPENwx IV. 

BS. PER CENT 

Total indebtedness of the village—Ks. 62,392. 

J. Classified according to the agency from which the debt was contracted— 

Byols of the village .. .. .. .. .. 46,632 87 

Kyots of outside villages .. .. .. .. 6,760 13 

2. Classified according to the mode by which the debt was contracted— 

Mortgage . 86,796 70 

Pro-note# . 13,107 26 

Hand loans ,. ,. .. .. 2,400 6 
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Bi. 

3. Classified according to purpose— 

Purobase of lands .. .. .. .. 20,736 

Discharging prior debts .. .. .. .. 16,266 

Family expenses .. .. .. .. .. 6,?46 

Housebuilding. 4,626 

Purchase of hulls .. .. .. .. .. 3,486 

Cultivation expenses .. .. .. .. .. 1,417 

Digging wells .. .. .. .. .. 1,130 

4. Classified according to rates of interest— 

Othi . 7,260 

12 per oent .. .. .. .. .. 43,197 


Ai’rENDix V. 

Families involved in debt. 

A 

About ten years ago he had 28 kulia of land and a debt of Rs. 600. He 
borrowed Its. i ,500 from a ryot of the village on mortgage at 12 per cent for 
repaying tho old debt which had doubled itself owiOg to non-payment of 
interest for four years. The balance of the amount (Tts. “300; was spent in 
purchasing bulls. A sum of Rs. 1,500 was borrowed from a ryot of the 
village on mortgage at 12 per cent for buying 5i kulis of land with a well. 
Tho land did not yield properly. No interest was pa'd for three years for 
either of the above debts. The entire holding with the exception of three- 
fourths of a kuli was sold for Rs. 4.200 last year and both the debts were 
cleared off. Last year Rs. 100 was borrowed from a ryot of the village at 
12 per cent for purchasing 1J kulis of land. He ran into debt on account of 
his oldest son’s extravagance. The latter eloped with a woman to Sivakasi 
ill Ramuad district and is earning his living there as “ petty vendor. His 
brothers and sisters maintain themselves and their father by labour. The 
11 kulis of land have been cultivated with groundnut- 

B 

About six years ago Its. 1,000 borrowed on mortgage at 12 per cent from 
a ryot of the village for digging a well, purchase of hulls and seed, and 
family expenses. As the land did not yield properly interest was not paid 
and the debt increased to Rs. 1,300—ten kulis of land w r ere sold to a ryot of 
tho village for Rs. 1,000; Rs. 300 was borrowed at 12 per cent from a trader. 
With those amounts the whole debt of Rs. 1,300 was repaid. He has now 
five kulis of land cultivated with cliolam and groundouf- He sold his two 
pairs of bulls for liquidating miscellaneous debts, jfis land is ot inferior 
soil and will be worth only Rs. 200. The creditor is asking him to sell his 
house in addition to his land. He is now earning 6 annas a day by doing 
coolie w r ork. 













Report of M.R,Ry. M. P. KTARAYAlfAR NAYAR Avargal, B.A., 
on the investigation of three villages in Coimbatore district. 


KAMBLIAMPATIT VILLAGE, EKODE TALUK. 

Section I. 

General. 

1. The village is about 17 miles south-west of Erode and three miles and 
a half from Vijayamangalam Railway station on the Erode-Podanur line. 
The metalled road from Erode to Avanashi passes through the village. There 
is a road from the village to the Vijayamangalam Railway station. There 
are cart-tracks from the village to the villages of lugur and Varapalayam. 

2. Tho urea of the village is 1,1)32 acres of which 1,685 acres are Govern¬ 
ment, 114 acres iuam and 133 acres porainboke. The village has seven 
hamlets. 

The population of the village according to the census of 1911 was 1,183 
of which 574 were males and 609 females. The population according to the 
census of 1921 was 1,386 of which 696 nere males and 690 fomales. At tho 
end of 1928 there was a population of 1,572 of which 809 were males and 
763 females. 

3. There is a private school in ivamhliainpatti with three classes with 
a total strength of 17 (16 boys and 1 girl) and one teacher. The classes are 
held on the pial of the monigar’s house. There is no school in any other 
hamlet. There was a private school in Kasipilampalayam. hamlet of 
Kambliampatti, but it has not been working for tho past six months. 

4. There is no Post office in the village. The nearest Post office is at 
Vijayamangalam which is three miles distant. There is a post box in tho 
monigar’s house which is cleared twice every week. 


5. The village is a dry one where the chief crops raised are kombu, 
cotton, cholam, horsegram and ragi. Cambodia cotton, cholani, ragi, arisi- 
kambu and plantains are raised on garden lands, i.e., dry lands with wells, 
and country cotton, kambu, horsogram and groundnut on dry lauds with¬ 
out wells. There are 95 wells in the village. Water can he found only at 
a depth of from 13 to 17 yards and the cost of digging a well ranges from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. There was not sufficient rain in the village in fasli 1338, 
the total rainfall being only 10 inches. The ryots state that rainfall was 
scanty in the previous five years with the result that there was scarcity of 
wuter in the wells and consequent failure of crops. Recently there were 
good rains in the village and tho agricultural outlook is therefore promising 
this year. 


6. The village is mostly inhabited hv Vollala Gounders, with a small 
percentage of Moopans (shunars or toddy drawers), Adi-Druvidus and 
Chakkiliyas. The Gounders are mostly landholders while some of them Jive 
either by cultivating the lands of others or by labour. They are on industrious 
class and with the exception of the big landholders, the landowner and his 
family generally work in the fields. 

7. There are 170 families in the village. Of these 79 have sufficient income 
from their lands to maintain themselves, *27 supplement their income from 
land by cultivating the lands of others on lease or varam, 13 who have 
no land cultivate the lands of others on lease or varam, 24 supplement their 
income from land by labour and 27 owning no land live by labour. 
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Section II. 

Agriculture — General. 

The following table shows the area under each crop, the gross yield 
under each crop and the value of the yield as per prices which obtained in 
fasli 1338 in the village: — 

Area under each crop— 

Area 


__ 


Crop. 




1 crop. 

It crop. 

Total. 





Acs. 

ACS 

ACS 

Paddy 


, , 


3*00 

1-50 

4-60 

Cholam 




131-85 

63 60 

195-36 

Kambu 




731-08 

. . 

731 08 

Arisikafnbu 




31-89 


31 89 

Bagi 




42-40 

. . 

42-40 

Horsesram 




90-33 

2300 

113 33 

Tliinai 




41-40 


41-40 

Maize 




0 60 


0-60 

Gingelly . 




13-00 

.. 

13-00 

Varagu 




0-50 


0-60 

Cambodia ootton 




33-76 

154-65 

188 30 

Country oottun 




3316 

., 

33 16 

Fieblgram 




11 25 

.. 

11 lh 

Groundnut 




24 10 

. , 

24 10 

Castor 




1000 

.. 

10 00 

Plantains .. 




12-95 

., 

12 95 

Pomegranates 




1 00 


1 00 

Chillies 




0 75 

7-35 

8-10 

Brinjals .. 




0 10 

•• 

0 10 



Total 

, . 

1,213-00 

219-90 

1,462 90 


Gioss yield und value of each crop— 


Crop. 



Gross yield. 

Value. 


Paddy . . 



. . 18 potbie 

B8. 

676 

A. 

0 

p. 

0 

Cholam 



.. 130 ,, 

4,160 

0 

0 

Kaurbu .. 



.. 487 „ 

11,688 

0 

0 

Arisikambu .. 



.. 32 „ 

864 

0 

0 

Kagi 



.. 86 „ 

2,720 

0 

0 

Horgegram 



.. 67 „ 

1,821 

0 

0 

Thinai ,. 



41 

903 

0 

0 

Maize 



i 

.. a »» 

5 

0 

0 

Gingelly 



.. 8j „ 

520 

0 

0 

Varagu 



l 

* • 4 »» • ■ 

8 

0 

0 

Cambodia cotton 



.. 470 

23,SCO 

0 

0 

Country cotton 



25 „ 

876 

0 

0 

Field gram 



1 „ 

38 

0 

0 

Groundnut 



.. 60 „ 

960 

0 

0 

• astor 



6 „ 

240 

0 

0 

Plantains 



.. 5,200 bunches . 

6,200 

0 

0 

Chillies 



.. 200 inaunds 

1,200 

0 

0 

PomegTunates 



.. 

100 

0 

0 




Total .. 

66,380 

0 

0 


The average yield por acre of the total area of the village is Rs. 29 and 
of the cultivated extent 11s. .46. The average yield per holding is Rs. 293, 
per family Rs, 326 and per head Rs. 35. 

2. It will be seen from the above table that of the total extent of 1,932 
acres, an extent of 1,213 acres was cultivated in the village in fasli 1338 and 
that second crop was raised on 250 acres. Kanibu accounted for the largest 
extent under cultivation (731 acres) and cotton, choloin and horsegrom came 
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next in order with 221 acres, 195 acres and 113 acres respectively. Ragi 
was raised on a comparatively smaller extent (42 acres) owing to want of 
sufficient water in the wells. Of the 221 acres under cotton cultivation, 188 
were cultivated with cambodia cotton and 33 acres with country or nadan 
cotton. It is only recently that groundnut has begun to be cultivated. 

8. The soil of Kambliampatti consists of red loam and red sand and is 
not as fertile as that of neighbouring villages like Vijayaniangalani and 
Mungilpalayam. The ryots do not manure the fields properly and conse¬ 
quently the yield of the lands is low as compared with that of neighbouring 
villages. Ragi is cultivated from June to September, arisikumbu and thinai 
from July to September, cholam from October to January and March to 
June and cotton from October to May. Tho ryots state that cholam was 
yielding well previously but that it has only a low yield now as the soil has 
become heated owing to the cultivation of cambodia cotton. The present 
average yield of cholam is said to be only two-thirds of a pothi (1 pothi = 
6 mudas = 96 vallams = 38 4 Coimbatore measures of Rs. 72 weight) while 
cambodia cotton yields from two to lour pothis per acre (1 pothi — 10 
maunds). Having regard to the smaller proportion of lands yielding 3 
and 4 pothis per acre, the average yield of an acre of cambodia cotton 
in the village is only two and a half pothis. The average yield of au 
acre of ragi is two pothis and that oi urisikamhu on garden land one 
pothi. The average yield of kambu grown on dry lands called “ kattu 
kambu ” is only two-thirds of a pothi per acre. The low yield is 
due to the fact that dry lands are neglected by the ryots who devote their 
attention almost entirely to garden lands horn which they expect a greater 
yield on account of tho facilities for irrigation. Dry lands are not usually 
manured nor are sheep and goats penned in them as in the ease of garden 
lands. Of course those ryots who own only dry lands will devote proper 
attention to the cultivation of dry lands ami consequently the yield ol those 
lands will l>e greater. Generally speaking, a holding will consist of both 
garden land aud dry land. The yield of horsegram is half n pothi per acre 
and that ol groundnut two and a half pothis per acre. The yield of an 
acre of plantains is 400 hunches worth Re. 1 per hunch and that ol chillies 

25 maunds at Rs. 6 j>er inaund. The yield ot an acre ol tlmiai is one pothi 

per acre and that of gingelly two-thirds of a pothi. The average yield of 
fieldgram which is sown along with dry kambu is said to he only 8 
vallams or 32 Coimbatore measures per acre and that of castor three mudas 
or half a pothi. 

4. The price of cam hod ia cotton was Rs. 50 per pothi, that ot country 

cotton Rs. 35, that of cholam and ragi Rs. 32 per pothi, that oi urisikamhu 
Rs. 27 per pothi, that of kattu kambu Rs. 21 per pothi. that of horsegram 

Rs. 32 per pothi, that of thinai 11s. 22. that ol fieldgram 11s. 38 per pothi, 

that of gingelly Rs. 60 per pothi and that of groundnut Rs. 16 per pothi. 

5. The ryots do not purchase the wood required for making ploughs but 
get it from the trees in their fields. Even rope is made by the ryots them¬ 
selves. They buy only ploughshares. For making ploughs and fitting plough¬ 
shares to them, a ryot pays 6 vallams or 24 measures ol cholam or kainiiu 
worth Rs. 2 to the carpenter aud blacksmith together for each pair of hulls 
ho owns. A man owning 5 acres with garden land will require at least one 
plough, one spade and one pari (leather bucket and pipe) worth Rs. 12 each 
and one pair of hulls. In this village both hulls and cows are used for 
working the irrigation lift and for ploughing, Generally there will he two 
lifts in each well. The leather bucket which is worth Rs. 7 will last lor 
about a year and a half while tho leather pipe which is worth Rs. 5 will have 
to he renewed once during the period. The annual expenditure on account 
of a pari will therefore he Rs. 11. Several persons may have shares in a 
garden. Each plot will he irrigated by turns with the aid of the hulls and 
pari of one of the co-sharers. For each plough, two ploughshares at 6 annas 
each would he required for a year. Bulls are worth from Rs. 100 to Rs. 250 
per pair. The fodder of cattle consists of (1) eliolam, ragi and kambu stalks, 
(2) cotton seed and (3) oil cake or rice bran. The ryots need not pay for 
the first item. The average annual expenditure on the other two items will 
l>e Rs. 40 for a pair of hulls. For four months the cattle are left to graze 
and feeding charges are incurred only for a period of eight months. Four 
ploughings are required for ragi, cotton and cholam and two ploughings 
for kambu and horsegram. Two persons with two pairs of hulls can plough 
an acre in a day. Rb. 4 will have to be paid for ploughing an acre once, 
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if hired bulls are used. Tf one’s own hulls are used and coolies are engaged 
for ploughing, 12 annas will be the charge for ploughing an acre once. The 
cost of transplanting ragi will he Rs. 1-8-Q.pcr acre. For cholam and cotton, 
division into plots will cost Re. 1 per acre and that for ragi Rs. 1-8-0 (8 
persons at 3 annas each). One acre can be irrigated in one and a half days 
by three persons at 6 annas each. The number of times a field is irrigated 
will depend on the crops grown and on the rainfall. Ragi and chillies require 
more water than cotton and cotton requires more water than cholam. 

6. The ryots of the village do not usually engage coolies for ploughing 
and irrigating; they sometimes engage coolies for weeding and harvesting. 
Picking of cotton is usually done by the women of the family. Whether 
coolies are engaged or not will depend on the number of adults in the family 
who can attend to the work themselves. The big ryots and those who have 
not got sons and daughters who can work in the fields engage farm-servants 
at Rs. 6 each per month. The farm-servants are not fed in the ryots’ house. 
Weeding is done twice or thrice for cotton. It costs Rs. 3 per acre on an 
average if coolies are engaged. Cholam requires only one weeding costing 
12 annas per 'acre. The cost of weeding an acre of ragi will be Rs. 2-4-0; 
the cost of weeding arisikamhu will he Re. 1 per acre. There is no weeding 
for dry kambu and country cotton. If coolies are engaged for picking cotton 
it would cost about Rs. 6 an acre. Women coolies are engaged for harvest¬ 
ing cholam, kambu and ragi and men coolies for cutting cholam stalks. 
Harvesting of cholam and ragi will cost Rs. 2 an acre,, arisikamhu Rs. 1-8-0 
an acre and dry kambu and horsegrnm Re. 1 an acre. Gathering of 
groundnut will cost 11s. 3 an acre. 

7. d/f7H!;Wn(;.--Tho sheep, goats and cattle owned hv the ryots themselves 

arc penned in the fields and their dung and urine form the manure for the 
fields. The sheep and goats are penned inside a portable enclosure and 
cattle are tethered outside it. The enclosures are removed to the fields which 
require manuring. The sheep and goats and cattle will always he in the 
fields exposed to sun and rain ; only milch cows will he taken to the house. 

The cowherd also lives in the fields in a portable shed. It will lie difficult 

to purchase manure as each ryot utilizes his manure for his own fields. 

Prickly-pear is covered with earth and allowed to decay for six to ten 

months and then the earth is used in the fields as manure. Earth from 
tank-beds if available is also used as manure. Household rubbish is also 
deposited in the fields. No artificial manure is used in this village. 

8. TT’nsfr hauls /uni possibilities of reilamotion . —There are no waste lands 
in the village which are fit to lie reclaimed. 

9. Agriculturnl improvements.- —Cultivation is carried on according to 
time-honoured methods and no improved methods have been adopted. There 
is a breeding bull maintained by the Kanibliampatti Co-operative Supervising 
Union. It was purchased by the Union and the Government pay an annual 
grant of Rs. 100 for its maintenance. The Union charges Re. 1 per cow. 

10. Live-stork in the village. —The live-stock in the village consists of 
1,409 sheep and goats, 409 hulls and cows, 13 buffaloes and 101 calves. 
There are only 39 carts in the village. The large number of sheep and goats 
and the small number of carts are due to the fact that the practice obtain¬ 
ing in these parts is to pen one’s own sheep and goats in the fields for the 
sake of manure and that carts are used chiefly for - taking earth to the fields 
for fertilizing the soil. 

11. Marketing of village crops. —Cholam, kambu and ragi form the staple 
food of the ryots. Those who huvo a surplus stock of these grains after 
reserving the quantity required for domestic consumption, take it to the 
weekly Sunday market at Perundurai and Wednesday market at Uthukuli 
in country carts or headloads and sell it direct to the purchasers without 
the intervention of any broker or commission agent. Perundurai and Uthu¬ 
kuli are 6 and 8 miles distant from Kanibliampatti and are connected with 
it by good metalled roads. Occasionally the smaller ryots take the grains 
to Vijayamangalam also, As regards cotton, the usual practice is for the 
ryots to sell the kapas to the petty traders in the village, who in his turn 
sells it to the big truders in the weekly markets of Perundurai, Uthukuli, 
Senniinalai and Kunnathur which are 6 to 8 miles distant from K&mbli&m- 
patti or to the ginning factories at Uthukuli. Ingur, Sennimalai and 
Tiruppur. The Bfg traders buy kapas from the petty traders in the weekly 
markets, gin it in the factories and sell lint to weaving companies. The 
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owners of ginning factories also buy cotton, gin it in their factories and sell 
it as lint. Some ryots take the kapas to Uthukuli ginning factory or even 
to Tiruppur which is 16 miles offr There will be a difference of two annas 
per maund between the price at Uthukuli market and that in the village. 
The cart hire to Uthukuli is 4 annas per pothi. The petty trader will get 
a net profit of one rupee per pothi of ten maunds. 

12. Holdings classified .—The following table shows the classification of 
holdings both ryotwari and innm according to size: — 






Ryotwi ri. 

Inam. 


Totil. 

pgr* 


a f Vinlnino 


A - - . . _ 


_A -_ 





nlKo UI 

r- 

-^ 





ppnfa 





No. 

Extent. 

No. 

Extent. 

No. Extent. 

l/CI Ltf KC< 






ACS. 


ACS. 


ACS. 


Up to 1 acre 



11 

403 

4 m 

t 

11 

4-03 

6-8 

Prom 1 to 

2 

acres 

4 

6-49 

4 . 


4 

6-49 

2 1 

M 

2 to 

3 


.. 13 

30-74 

1 

2-63 

14* 

33-27 

7 4 

) t 

3 ti 

4 

tt 

.. 11 

41-83 

, , 


12 

41-83 

6 4 


4 to 

6 


.. 21 

96-28 

2 

' 9'28 

23 

104-66 

12-2 

f f 

0 to 

10 


.. 68 

494-24 

6 

30-18 

73 

624-42 

38-6 

t| 

11 to 

16 


23 

264-41 

3 

36-69 

26 

300-00 

13-8 

11 

16 to 

20 

t? 

9 

140-77 

2 

30-64 

11 

183-41 

6 8 

ff 

21 to 

26 

»» 

7 

166-40 



7 

166-40 

3-7 


26 to 

30 

11 

2 

66-63 



2 

66-69 

11 

t) 

31 to 

3) 

%t 

2 

00-71 



2 

60 71 

l-l 


30 to 

60 

it 

1 

49-42 



1 

49-42 

0-6 


61 to 

80 

tt 

1 

75-17 



1 

76-17 

0-6 


81 to 

90 


1 

86-61 



1 

86-61 

0-6 

If 

91 to 120 

ti 

.. 1 

119-97 

•• 


1 

119-97 

0-5 



Total 

.. 176 1 

,084-60 

13 

114-22 

189 

1,798-78 



13. It will he seen from the above table that 72 per cent of the pattndars 
in the village own up to 10 acres, 20 per cent from 11 to 20 acres, 6 per 
cent from 21 to 36 acres and 2 per cent (four persons) from 36 to 120 acres. 
The maximum extent of a ryotwari holding is 120 acres and that of an 
in am holding 20 acres. The average oxtent per holding is 9 acres and 
average cultivated area per holding is 6 acres. 

14. The following table shows the extent under ryotwari and inam wholly 
cultivated by owners, those partly cultivated by owners and partly by tenants 


and those cultivated wholly by tenants 

Ryotwari. 

on 

lease or 

Inam. 

varam: —* 

Total. 

Per- 


' No. 

Extent. 

No. 

Extent. 

’ No. 

Extent. 

centuge. 

Cultivated by owners .. 

161 

ACS 

l v rf5‘18 

7 

ACS. 

66 22 

168 

A 08. 

1,261-40 

83-6 

Cultivated partly by 

8 

340-73 

3 

43-90 

11 

384 03 

6-8 

owners and partly by 
tenants. 

Wholly let on lease 

14 

110-66 

3 

1411 

17 

124-67 

9-0 

Wholly let on varam .. 

3 

28 08 



3 

28 08 

16 

Total .. 

170 

1,084-66 

13 

114-23 

189 

1,798-78 

100-00 


15. It will be seen from the above statement that 84 per cent of the 
holdings are cultivated by the owners themselves, 6 per cent partly by owners 
and partly by tenants, 9 per cent by tenants on lease and 1 per cent by 
tenants on varam. Only 24 pattadars of the village are absentees. The 
rate of lease amount for dry land ranges from lls. 3 to 7 per acre and that 
for garden land from R«. 25 to Rs. 60. Varam is usually half the produce. 
In respect of both varam and lease the landowner pays the kist while the 
varamdar or lessee meets the cultivation expenses. 

16. The price of dry land ranges from Rs. 60 to Rs. 160 per acre and 
that of garden land from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,000. 

17. The total land revonuo of the village is Rs, 2,461 and land-cess 
Rs, 238, 
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Section III. 


Agriculture — Special. 


Detailed accounts of agricultural income and expenditure, marketing, 
net jrrofits and investments in respect of five holdings up the scale of sizes 
are given below: — 


I. Bolding —5 acres. 

Two acres garden land and 3 acres dry land. 

CrCps grown— 

Garden land — 

Jifirst crop- Cholarn 

Bagi . 

Second orop—Cholam .. 

Cotton .. .. . 

Pry land— 

Groundnut 
Cumbu .. 

Cultivation expenses— 

Seed— 

Cholam—2 acres .. .. .. .. 

Ragi—1 acre 
Cotton—1 acre .. 

Groundnut—1J acre ., 

Cumbu - 1J acres 
Agricultural implements— 

1 plough — 2 ploughshares 

1 spade .. .. .. .. .. .. ., 

1 pari (leuther pipe and buoketl .. . 

Wages to carpenter and blacksmith 
Bulls— 

1 pair worth Rs. 160; feeding chargee— 3 pothi* of 
cotton seed at Rs lOperpothi; 2 maunds oil-cake at 
Rs. 1-4-0 per rnannd ; 4 bags of rioe bran at Re. 1-2-0 
per bag 
Labour— 

(The ryot and his family work in the fields and no hired 
labour was employed for ploughing, transplanting, 
weeding and irrigation ) 

Harvesting— 

Cholam—2 sores 

R agi—1 aore .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Groundnut—1J sores 
Cumbu—1J acres 

(N o labour for harvesting cotton.) 

Total expenditure .. 


Yield and price obtained— 

Cholam, first orop—J pothi at Rs 32 
Cholam, seoond orop—§ pothi at Rs 32 
Ragi—1J pothis at Rs. 32 
Cotton—24 pothis at Re. 60 .. 
Groundnut—24 pothis at Rs. 16 
Cumbu—J pothis at Rs. 24 .. 


Total .. 


*cs 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 


El A P. 

2 8 0 
0 12 0 
14 0 

6 0 0 
12 0 

0 12 0 
0 8 0 
11 0 0 
2 0 0 


37 0 0 


4 0 0 
2 0 0 
4 8 0 
18 0 


74 14 0 


19 0 0 
21 0 0 
48 0 0 
126 0 0 
40 0 0 
18 0 0 


268 0 0 


Price prevailing in the nearest market and mode of marketing .—The 
prices mentioned nbove are those obtaining in the nearest market (Perun- 
durai), which is six miles off. Grain is usually taken to the weekly market 
at Perundurai and sold there either to traders or to retail purchasers. No 
grain is sold in the village. Last year the rvot in question did not sell 
cholam, ragi or kambu as the total yield of the grains was barely sufficient 
for the maintenance of his family. He sold only groundnut and cotton 

1—7 
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which fetched Rs. 165. Groundnut was sold in the weekly market at Perun- 
dur&i and cotton was sold as kapas to a petty trader in the village. The 
difference between the price of cotton in the market and that in the village 
would be between Re. 1 and Rs. 2 per pothi. A cart-hire of 4 to 8 annas 
per pothi has to be paid by the petty trader according to the distance of the 
weekly market or ginning factory from the village. There will he a deduction 
in weight in the market on account of dryage. The net profit of the petty 
trader will not exceed Re. 1 per pothi. 


Land revenue 
Net profit 


as. a. r. 

6 12 0 

18A 8 0 Rs. 268 
minus 
(Rupees 
81-10-0). 


Other sources of income. —Nil. 

Investments. —Nil. 

Debts. —Its. 220 borrowed from the ro-onerative society at If pie* per 
rupee per month for buying one acre of dry land for Rs. 200. Rs. 200 
borrowed from'his brother nt 12 per cent for maintenance of his family and 
for buying fodder. 

II. Holding —10 acres. 

5 acres of garden land and 5 acres of dry land. 

Crops grown— 

Garden land. 

(Ro first orop was raised owing to want of water in the wells). 

Cbolam . 

Cotton . 

Dry land— 

Horsegr&in. . 

Combu .. . 


if 

2 } 

2 * 


Cultivation expenses. 


Seed— 

Cbolam— 2^ acres .. . 

Cotton— 2* ,, . 

Horae grain — 24 ,, 

Cumbu— 2$ „ . 

Agricultural implements— 

2 ploughs—4 ploughshares . 

2 spades .. .. 

2 paris .. . 

wages to earpenter and blacksmith. 

Bulls—2 pairs—Ks 360—feeding charges—4 potbis of cotton 
seed at Bs. 10 per pothi and 1 pothi of oil-cake at Rs. 10 per 

pothi . 

Labour— 

(He has three sons to work in the fields—they will plough, 
irrigate and weed the fields). 

Cbolam .. '. 

Harvesting— 

Horeegram. 

Combu .. .. .. , .. 

(Pioking of cotton was done by the women of the family.) 


ns. a. r. 
3 2 0 
3 2 0 
3 2 0 
1 14 0 


1 8 0 
1 0 0 
22 0 0 
4 0 0 


CO 0 0 


6 0 0 


2 3 0 
2 8 0 


Total expenditure .. W 12 0 
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E8. A. 8. 

Yield and price obtained— 

Cholam, 2J pothis at Rs. 32 per pothi .. .. .. .. 80 0 0 

Cotton, 6 potbis at Es, 60 per pothi .. 260 0 0 

Horsegram, If pothis at Be. 82 .. .. .. 53 0 0 

Cutnba, 1-J pothis at Es. 24 .. .. .. .40 0 0 


Total .. 423 0 0 

Price prevailing in the nearest market and mode of marketing. —He did 
not sell any grain in the market as the whole produce was required for the 
maintenance of his family. He took the cotton to the ginning factory at, 
Uttukuli and sold it there at Its. 50 per pothi. The cart-hire to Uttukuli 
is Rs. 1-8-0 per cart-load of 6 pothis. He and his brother ryots in the 
hamlet of Murugampalayam do not sell the cotton to petty traders lest 
they should deceive them in regard to weights,, but take it to Uttukuli, or 
Tiruppur and sell it to the ginning factories there. 

v its. i\ 

Land Revenue . 16 6 0 

Net profit ... ... ... ... ... ... H06 14 0 


Other sources of income. —He yets a net profit of ll.s. 400 from 6 acres of 
land in Vijayamangalam three miles distant from his village. He also gets 
Rs,. 100 a year by rearing and selling bulls. 

Investments—In ornaments. —Rs. 60ft for his wife and his three daugh¬ 
ters-in-law. 

In land.-- Five years ago he purchased 0 acres ol garden land worth 
Rs. 8,000 in Vijayamangalam village. Rs. 500 lent to a ryot oi the neigh¬ 
bouring village at 12 per cent interest. 

Debts. —Rs. 500 borrowed from a relation at 12 per cent for buying land. 
Rs. 100 borrowed from the co-operative society for family expenses. This 
will be repaid after cotton is sold. 

III. Molding —15 acres. 

Seven acres garden land and 8 acres dry land. 

Crops grown— 

• Garden land—Cambodia cotton .. .. 6 acren. 

Cholam .. .. .. 2 ,, 

Dry land—Cumba .. .. .. .. 8 „ 

* (No first-crop raised for want of water in the well). 

Cultivation expenses. 

Seed— 


as. a. p. 

Cotton—6 aores . 4 . 640 

Cholam—2 acres .. .. .. .. .. 280 

Cumbu—8 sores .. .. .. .. 6 0 0 

Agricultural implements— 

4 ploughs—4 ploughshares .. .. .. ,. .. 180 

4 spades 2 0 0 

4 Paris. 44 0 0 

Wages to oarpenter and blaoksmith. 6 0 0 

Bulls— 


4 pairs—Rs. 460—Feeding charge#—15 pothis of cotton 
seed at Bs. 10 per pothi, ; 4 bags of rioe bran at 

Rs. 1-8-0 per bag. 156 0 0 

Labour— 

(He has six persons to work in the fields—No hired 
labour employed ) 

Harvesting— 

Cho5 «a 4 0 0 

Cumba. 8 0 0 

(Picking of cotton was done by the women of his family.) 

Total expenditure 



236 4 0 
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Yield and price obtained— 

Cotton—at He. 60 
Cholam—1J pothis at Rb. 32 
Cnmtra—6 pothis at Rs. 24 


626 

48 

m 


a f. 

o o 
0 0 
0 0 


Total 


860 0 0 


Price prevailing in the nearest market and mode of marketing .—He did 
not sell any grain last year. Cotton was sold to the petty trader in the 
village at Rs. 50 per pothi. 

as. a. r. 

Land revenae .. . . 20 0 0 

Net profit .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 603 12 0 

Investments — In ornaments. —Rs. 800 at Rs. 200 lor each of his four 
daughters. 

. In land .—Right acres of land bought by him ten years ago for Its. 650. 

Debt. —Rupees 250 borrowed from a ryot at li per cent per month for 
family expenses. 

IV. Holding —20 acres. 

Right acres garden land and 12 acres dry land. 

Crops grown— 

ACS. 

Garden land— 

First orop—Arisi cumbu 
Ragi 

Cholam .. 

Seoond orop— Cotton 
Cholam 
Chillies 
Plantains 

Diy land— 

Combo 

Horsegram .. .. 

Reserved for pasture 

Cultivation expenses. 

Seed— 

AC 

Arisi onmbn ., .. .. .. .. 1 

Ragi .. .. .. 2 

Cholam .. .. .. ,. .. 4 

Cotton .. ... .. .. .. 3 

Chillies ,. .. .. .. ., 1 

loung plantains (400) .. .. .. 1 

Combo .. .. .. .. .. 4 

Horsegram ,. .. .. .. .. 4 

Agricultural implements— 

2 ploughs—4 ploughshares 

3 spades 
2 paris 

Wages to oarpenter and blacksmith 
(He utilises the bolls and paris of bis oo-sharere.) 

Bolls—2 pain—Rs. 800—Feeding oharges 
Labour— 

(There are eight persons in his family working in the 
Coolies are engaged only oooasionally.) 


Weeding for plantains 
Harvesting -Ragi 

Cholam .. 

Arisi omnbu 
Combo .. 

Horsegram 
Manuring for plantains 
Cart-hire for taking plantains to market 


ACS. 

2 

4 

1 

4 

4 



1 



2 



1 


f , 

3 



3 



1 



1 



4 



4 


• ' 

4 


8. RS. 

A. 

p. 

0 

12 

0 

l 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

22 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

.. 100 

0 

0 

fields. 

36 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

267 

0 

0 
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eld and 

price obtained— 

RS 

A 

Arisi cumbu—1 pothi at Rs. 27 

27 

0 

Cholam 

4 pothis at Its. 32 

.. 128 

0 

Ragi 

O 

" >1 >1 • * 

64 

0 

Cotton 

» „ Rs. 46 

.. 406 

0 

Chillies 

«• m • m • t • 

.. .. 100 

0 

Cumbu— 

ljj pothis at Ks. 24 .. 

40 

0 

liorsegra 

m—1$ pothi at Rs. 32 

43 

0 

Plantains—400 hunohes at Re. 1 each .. 

.. 400 

0 



Total .. 1,207 

0 


p. 


o 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


Price prevailing in. the nearest maihet. and inode of marketing.— No grain 
was sold last year. He sold cotton at Its. 45 per potlii to the petty trader 
in the village dn September last. He held tip the stock expecting that he 
would get a higher price hut he had finally to sell it at a loss. If he had 
sold it in July, lie would have got Rs. .50 per potlii. Plantains and chillies 
were sold in the Perundurai weekly market. 


bs. a. l*. 

Land revenue. ... ... ... ... ... ... 27 0 0 

Net profit ... ... ... ... ... ... 923 0 0 

Other sources of income. —Nil. 

Investments. —Rs. 500 in ornaments. His father left him only 10 acres. 
He bought ten acres of land for Rs. 1,100 ten years ago. 

Debts. —Rs. ;«VI borrowed from the co-operative society for discharging 
prior debt which was incurred on account of house-building. 

V. Holding —14 ones. 

Garden land 14 acres and 30 acres dry land. 

Crops grown— 

ACS 

Gulden land— 

(Ragi was not cultivated as there was no water in the well ) 


Cbolarn .. .. .. .. .. ., ,. 5 

Cambodia cotton .. .. .. .. .. .. 4 

Chillies .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Arisi ouwbu .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Country ootton .. .. .. .. ., .. 2 

Dry land— 

Country ootton .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 4 

Cuinhn .. .. ., .. .. .. .. .. .. 16 

Horsegram .. . .. .. .. .. 6 

Reserved for pest a re .. . 6 


Cultivation expenses. 


Seed— 

ACS. RS. A. r. 

Cholsjn .. .. ,. .. .. 6 640 

Cambodia ootton. 4 600 

Country ootton .. .. .. .. 6 480 

Chillies . .. 0 8 0 

Arisi oumb'i . .. 180 

Kambu .. .. .. .. .. 16 11 * 0 

Horsegram. 6 7 8 o 

Agriculture implements— 

8 Ploughs— 5 ploughshares . .. 1 14 0 

6 Bpadet. .. 300 

2 Paris . 22 0 0 
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ACS. M. A. P. 

Bulls- 

Carpenter and blacksmith .. . 6 0 0 

3 Pain—Kg. 460 feeding oliurge .. .. .. 100 0 0 

Labour— 

(Two sons and two daughters work in the fields) 

Two farm servants at R?. 76 each .. .. 160 0 0 

ffeneing fields .. .. .. .. .. 10 0 0 

Harvesting— 

Oholam . 6 10 0 0 

Arisi curnbu .. .. .. .. .. 2 3 0 0 

Kambu .. .. .. .. .. .. 16 16 0 0 

Hortegraiu .. .. .. 6 6 0 0 


Total expenditme .. 363 R 0 


Yield and price obtained— 

Oholam, 3 1/3 pothis at Its. 32 . 107 0 0 

American cotton, 10 pothis at Its. 60 .. .. .. 600 0 0 

Country cotton, 4| pothis ut Ks. 35 .. .. 167 8 0 

Cumbu, 74 pothis at Rs. 24 .. .. 180 O 0 

Arisi oumbu, 2 pothis at Ks. 27 .. .. 64 0 0 

Horsegram, 2 pothis at Ks. 32 . 64 0 0 

Chillies. .. loo 0 0 


Total .. 1,162 8 0 


l‘ru e Jill" mil in ij in thr nniicst market nml modi' oj market nig :—American 
cotton was sold at Its. 50 per pothi to the petty trader in the villugo and 
country cotton at Its. :55 per pothi. No grain was. sold last year. 

as. a. r. 

Land revenue . . . . .. .. .. ., 67 6 0 

Net profit .741 12 O 

Other source a of income. —Interest on investments Its. 72. 

In rest meats— In in namrnf *.— Rupees 150. Me has lent Its. lit N t at 12 per 
cent and Rs. 200 at 18 per cent to brother ryots in the villugo. 

Debts. —Its. 1,000 borrowed from tiic Kamhlinmpatti Co-operative Society 
for buying 4 acres ol land for Its. 000 and lor family expenses. 


Section IV. 

Industries. 

The ryots of the village have no subsidiary industry to enable them to 
supplement their income from land. Those who do not get sufficient income 
from their lands supplement their income by cultivating the lands of others 
on lease or varam or by labour. 

Small scute industry. 

Oil-monger .—He has two country oil mills, Each mill costs Rs. 50. The 
mills are used for pressing gingelly, groundnut and neemseeds. Six vallama 
of gingelly or groundnut or 8 vallains of neemseeds can be pressed in a mill 
at a time. He has two pairs of bulls worth Rs. 150 for running the mills. 
He spends Rs. 10 a month for feeding them on cotton seed and kambu bran 
(he has kambu and cholam stalks as he cultivates 7J acres of land on lease). 

Neemseeds .—Last year 25 pothis of neemseeds were pressed. These seeds 
were given to him by Gounda women to whom he gave the oil in return, 
retaining the oil-cake in lieu of pressing charges. On the whole he got oil¬ 
cake worth Rs. 150. 
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OtngelUj.—Ten pothis of gingelly were pressed last year. He bought 
gingelly at the rate of Rs. 15 pel* ling of !K> Coimbatore measures (4 hags per 
pothi). He used jaggery at the rate of 8 annas for each hag of gingelly, 
i.e., ho spent Rs. 20 on jaggery. For one pothi of gingelly he got 7 kudams 
(pots) of oil of 16 measures each. Oil was sold at Rs. 8 per kudani. He got 
12 maunds of oil-cake for one pothi of gingelly. He sold oil-cake at the rate 
of Rs. 1-2-0 per maiind. He got a net profit of Rs. 76. He also earned 
Rs. 50 by pressing gingelly for wages at the rate of 12 annas for 6 valiants. 
If he receives wages for pressing, he has to give both oil and oil-cake. 

Groundnut. —Fifty pothis of groundnut were pressed last year. He 
bought groundnut at the rate of Rs. 16 per pothi and had it decorticated 
nt fi annas per pothi. Oil—2£ kudams per pothi at Rs. 6 per kudatn. Oil- 
rake—4 maunds per pothi at Re. 1 per maiind. He got a net profit of Rs. 125. 
Total net profit after deducting the cost of feeding the bulls—Rs. 280. 

He has invested a capital of Rs. 500 in oil trade. He has now borrotved 
Rs. 200 at 18 per rent for purchasing groundnuts. He will repay the 
debt ns soon as he sells the oil. Usually lie .sells oil to oil traders at Erode. 
Occasionally ho sells it nt Kamhliampntti and Vijavamangalain. 

Shu nun vhu makes juggerii front turret tiuhh /.—He draws sweet toddy 
from 50 palmyra trees for six months and from 40 coconut trees for another 
six jnonths in the year. On an average .‘1 mudas of 4 valiants each of sweet 
toddy will he drawn ]>er day. Three mudas of sweet toddy will yield jaggery 
worth Rs. 1-8-0. Traders go to Kamhlinmpatti and purchase jaggery front 
him at Rs. 1-8-0 per maund (superior quality) and Re. 1 (inferior quality) 
and sell it in the weekly markets. The traders pay cash immediately after 
delivery of the jaggery to them. 

He pays a lease amount of Rs. 50 for palmyra trees and Rs. 80 for 
40 coconut trees. He spends on account of firewood, chunam and pots Rs. 1J0. 
Rs. 18 and Rs. 4 respectively. The yield of palmyra jaggery at Rs. 1-8-0 per 
day for six months is Rs. 270 and that of coconut jaggery at Rs. 1-12-0 per 
diem is Rs. 315. The net profit amounts to Rs. 323. 

TTnndirrnff. 

Potter.—We brings good clay from a tank at a distance of four miles 
and mixes one part of it with two parts of the earth taken from a neigh¬ 
bouring tank-bed at Kamhliampatti. He lias to pay a cart-hire of Rs. 1-8-0 
for one cart-load of earth. He-hrings four cart-loads of earth a year. He has 
four kilns a year. Two hundred pots can he burnt in a kiln. Tiie total number 
of pots made in a year is 800. He does not sell pots in the weekly markets 
or outside the village. He sells them to rvots and Shanars in the village. 
Ho is given six or eight vallams of grain per family for supplying pots to the 
rvots. He does not sell for cash except to the Shanars. He says he gets 
three pothis of grain n vonr from the ryots and Rs. 4 from Sluinnrs. 


Section V. 

Finnnre. 

Remittance. —The only mode of remitting cash to and from the village is 
by postal money order or by messenger. Money cannot be sent either by 
telegraphic money order or by insurance from the Vijayamangnlnm Post 
office. Money can lie received by insurance post from the Uthukuli Sub¬ 
post office which is eight-miles from Kamhliampntti. Tilt 1 co-operative 
societies send messengers to the Coimbatore District Urban Bank for taking 
loan amounts. Smaller amounts are sent hv insurance to the ITthnknli 
silli-office. The cheque system is not in vogue here. 

2. Finanrint/ ntjenrirs .—The financing agencies are— 

(1) ryots of the village. 

(2) ryots of outside villages, 

(3) private money-lenders other than ryots, 

(4) Government, and 

(5) Co-operative societies of Kamhlinmpatti and Kasipilampalnynm. 

There is no joint-stock bank in the village and no joint-stock hank situated 
outside the village has lent money to the villagers. There are neither nidhis 
nor chit associations in the village. There ate no other corporate funds. 
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3. There ore eight ryot money-lenders in the village. There are also a 
number of ryots wno have obliged their brother l-yote with occasional loans 
of small amounts. A total sum of Rs. 64,571 has been lent by the ryots of 
the village at rates of interest ranging from 6 per cent to 24 per cent on 
mortgage or pro-note. The buik of the loans were granted at 12 per cent 
on mortgage of land. Of the total sum of Its. 64,571, a sum of Rs. 46,569 
was lent to ryots of outside villages and Rs. 18,002 to the.ryots of the village. 
The highest rate of interest for mortgages is 18 per oent and that for pro¬ 
notes 24 per cent. Private money-lenders other than ryots lent a total sum 
of Rs. 1,990 at rates of interest ranging from 12 per cent to 18 per cent. 
Government lent a total sum of Rs. 1,400 under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act for digging wells. The two co-operative societies in Kamhliampatti vil¬ 
lage have together advanced loans totalling Rs. 22.425 to the ryots o! the 
village. The rate of interest now charged by the societies is ij pies per 
rupee per month. 

4. The following tables show the amounts lent on mortgage of land for 
the period of five years from 1925 to 1929 classified according to the period 
of the loan and the rates of interest. 



Mortgages for the Jast five years classified according to period. 
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It will be seen from the above tables during the period of five years 
from 1926 to 1929 there were 218 simple mortgages aggregating R s. 00,766, 
which gives an average of 43 mortgages and Rs. 13,353 per year. The 
amount of each simple mortgage thus averages Rs. 310. During the period 
ef five years referred to above there were five “ Bhogyams ” or mortgages 
with possession aggregating Rs. 845 which gives an average of one bhogyam 
and Rs. 109 per year. In the case of loans given by the ryots and co-operative 
societies the duration of the loan ranged from one to five years while the 
duration of loans granted by Government was from ten to twenty years. 

One hundred and sixteen loans aggregating Rs. 31,740 were granted for a 
period of five years and 67 loans aggregating Rs. 17,675 were granted for a 
period of one year, i.e., nearly three-fourths of the loans were granted 
for periods of one and five years. 

As regards the rates of interest, 26 per cent of the amounts were borrowed 
at 12 per cent, 30 per cent at 10 5/32 per cent, 19 per cent at 10 15/16 per 
cent and 8 per-cent at 15 per cent. The amounts bearing interest at 10 5/32 

S ir cent and 10 15/16 per cent were lent by the co-operative societies of 
ambliampatti and Kasipilampalayam. 

No simple bonds and pro-notes were registered during the last five years. 

5. The following table shows the maximum and minimum rates of interest 
obtaining in the village during the last 30 years, as ascertained from the 
lecords of the Suit-Registrar’s office: — 


1900 



Year, 



Maximum. 

Per cent. 

2* 

M inimuui. 

Per oent. 

12 

1901 



• • ■ « 



2* 

9 

1902 




, 


104 

1903 






30 

Hi 

1904 






18 

6 

1900 



. . , . 



18 

9 

1900 






30 

12 

1907 



, , , , 



30 

12 

1908 






2* 

11 

1909 






2* 

9 ; 

1910 



. « 



15 

9i 

1911 



• • . , 



12 

9 

1912 






18 

9 

1913 



, . , , 



2* 

101 

191* 






18 


1916 



. . 



16i 

n 

1916 






2* 

9’ 

1917 






30 

9* 

1918 






16 

4 

1919 






10 

9 

1920- 



. . • ■ 



16 

9 

1921 






2* 

9 

1922 






15 

12 

1923 






18 

9 

192* 






2* 

71 

1926 



. . 



24 

71 

1926 



. . ,, 



2* 

7i 

1927 






2* 

10-,%- 

1928 






18 

10A 

1929 






2* 

7} 


6. There are two co-operative credit societies, a land mortage bank, 
and a co-operative purchase aud^sale society in the village. There is also a 
co-operative supervising union "in the village. Detailed accounts of the 
working of these institutions are given below: — 

Kambliampatti Co-operative Uural Credit Society .—The society was 
registered on 20th July 1909 and started work on 6th September 1909. 
Fourteen members with a share capital of Rs. 90 in 45 shares Joined the 
society at the time of starting. The area of operations of the society at the 
time of registration extended over the villages of Kambliampatti. Ponmodi 
and Varappalayam. Separate societies were formed for Varappalayam and 
Ponmudi in 1914 and 1924 respectively, so that the present area of operation! 






















of tfae society is confined to Rambliampatti (excluding the hamlet of Kgst- 
pilampalayam) with power to grant loans to members on the security of. 
properties situated in the neighbouring village of Mungilpalayam, 

- m . ' 

The society was registered with an authorised share capital of Us. 800 in 
4Q8 shares of Rs, 2 each payable in lump. In 1920 the share capital waa 
raised to Rs. 10,000 in 1,000 shares of Rs. 10 each payable in lamp on 
allotment or in ten equal annual instalments. 

The original borrowing power of the society was Rs. 10,000 which was 
raised to Rs. 20,000 in 1914 and again to Rs. 25,000 in 1920. There has 
been no change since then. Similarly the borrowing power of members was 
raised from Rs. 500 to Rs. 750 in 1920 (at Rs. 50 per snare) and this remains 
unaltered. The original rate of interest on loans was 14 pies per rnpee per 
month when the society was borrowing from the Madras Central Urban Bank 
at 74 per cent. It was raised to 1} pies when the society was borrowing 
from the Coimbatore District Urban Bank at 84 per cent. Subsequently 
the interest was reduced to 1| pies when the district bank reduced the rate 
of interest on its loans to 8 per cent. 

On 20th May 1924 the society had 242 members with a paid-up share 
capital of Rs. 1,165 when a separate society was formed for Kasipilam- 
palayam, hamlet of KambUampatti. Thirty-eight members went over to the 
new society. Subsequently a new society was formed for Ponmudi village 
and 68 members joined that society on 10th June 1924. The present strength 
of the Kambliampatti Society is 130 (excluding five who are dead) and the 
paid-up share capital is Rs. 1,736. It has a reserve fund of Rs. 4,596 
invested in the Coimbatore District Urban Bank and has invested Rs. 1,200 
under share capital in the same hank, liesides a share of Rs. 25 in tho local 
purchase and sale society. The society has a common good fund of Rs. 143-14-0 
which can be utilized for a public purpose, viz., road repair, education or 
sanitation according to the wishes of the general body. The society pays a 
dividend of 64 per cent on tho paid-up share capital of the members. 

The following table gives an idea of the working of the society for the 
period of five years 1924—29. 

Loans disbursed to members during the last five years classified according 
to purpose for which the loans were taken : — 


Tear. 

Number 

of 

members. 

Paid-up 

share 

oapital. 

Deposits 

Loans disbursed to 
members during 
the year. 






RS. 

RS. 

RH. 

1924-25 .. 


.. 


146 

921 

985 

7,111) 

1925-26 .. 




147 

1,275 

967 

11,426 

1926-27 .. 



. . 

142 

1,362 

956 

6,763 

1927-28 .. 


. . 

a . 

135 

1,654 

966 

8,201 

1928-29 .. 


* * 

* * 

129 


966 

6,47» 


Tear. 

Outstanding 
loars to 

members 

Outstanding 
loans to 
Central Bank. 

Net profit. 


RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

1924-26. 

9,270 

8,268 

729 

1926-26 . 

16,2*1) 

14,106 

749 

1926-27 . 

16,927 


219 

1927-28 . 

17,610 

15,532 

779 

1928-29 . 

16,065 

12,123 

1,210 
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Loans disbursed to members' during the last five years classified according 
to amounts— 


Yeur. 

Up to Rs. 60 

Rs. 50 to 100. 

Rs. 100 to 260. 

Over Rs. 260. 

S *- 

Amount, 

1 * 

Amount. 


Amo ant. 

S 5? 

Amount. 

1924-26 

41 

RS. 

M36 


RS. 

1 ,#00 

I 

SB. 

560 

6 

RH. 

2,825 

1925-20 

31 

1,450 


1,975 


3,660 

760 

11 

4,460 

1926-27 

IS 

738 


1,275 

4 

6 

3,000 

1927-28 

14 

361 


1,200 

7 

1,400 

8 

3,260 

1928-29 

m 

309 


700 

6 

870 

8 

3,600 

Total .. 

114 

4,683 

71 

7,050 

39 

7,120 

39 

17,126 


Loans disbursed to members during the last five years classified according 
to purposes for which the loans were taken : — 


Purpose. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

9 

8 

a 

fc 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

4 

o> 

a 

3 

Z 

•4-» 

a 

o 

3 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount 



RS. 


us. 


R 


RS. 


RS. 

Purchase of bulls 

o 

150 

16 

1,375 

24 

2,426 

14 


15 

2,300 

Well sinking 

e 

300 

21 

3,660 

2 

1,000 

. . 

• • 

3 

1,650 

Discharging prior debts. 

7 

2,460 

10 


10 

1,875 

13 



, , 

House-building 

2 

300 

2 


3 

400 

. . 

, . 

i 

40*1 

Family expenaea 

20 

1,240 

23 

1,400 

2 

63 

11 

201 

12 

1,129 

Rist 

28 

2,016 





. . 




Trade 

4 

626 

.. 

. , 







Purchase of laud 



4 

1,300 







Cultivation expenses .. 



5 

350 



3 

600 



Total 

69 

7,110 

81 

11,425 

41 

4,763 

41 

6,201 

31 

6,479 


The total existing debt of the members to the society is Rs. 14,660-8-0 
in 136 loans of which a sum of Rs. 4,079-8-0 is overdue. Of the latter amount 
a sum of Rs. 1,118 has been decreed iu respect of 21 loans. 


(a) Existing debt classified according 

5 months . 

6 months . 

1 year . 

2 years . 

3 years . 

6 years . 

10 years . 


to duration: — 

RS. A. P. 

. 96 0 0 

. 363 8 0 

. 523 0 0 

. 12 0 0 

. 1,628 0 0 

. 11,709 0 0 

. 230 0 0 


14,560 8 0 
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(t>) Total existing debt classified according' to the purpose of the loan— 


Discharging prior debts 
Purchase of bulls 

Purpose 


Amount. 

ns. a. 
£ 791 0 

.. .. 


4,036 0 

Purchase of lands 



1,811 0 

Sinking of wells .. 



1,167 0 

Housebuilding 



627 <> 

Land reclamation 



600 0 

Purchase of grains 



846 8 

Family expenses 



213 0 

Purchase of maim re .. 



176 0 

Discharging sundry debts 



132 0 

Trade 



119 u 

Payment of lease amount 



62 0 

Marriage expenses 



62 0 

Purohase of seed 



39 0 


14,660 8 


(c) Total existing debt of members classified according to the mode by 


which the debt was contracted— 

.Mode. 


Amount. 

Mortgage .. 


RS *. 

.. 11,971 0 

Surety 

. . 

2,689 8 



14,660 8 


The society has to pay Rs. 11.361 to the Coimbatore District Urban Hank, 
Ltd., in respect of 9 loans of which a sum of Rs. 3,036 carries an interest 
of 71 per cent and Rs. 8,325 an interest of 8 per cent. Of the sum of 
Rs. 11,361, Rs. 236 is repayable in a year (short-term) and Rs. 11,125 in 
five years (long-term). The society has rocoived a fixed deposit of Rs. 900 
(trust money) from a non-meinhcr and n provident fund deposit (since 
discontinued by the subscriber) of Rs. 56. 

The society is affiliated to the Kamhliampatti local co-operative super¬ 
vising union. 

Kasipilampala j/u m Co-operative Credit Soviet )/.—The society was regis¬ 
tered on 1st March 1924 and started work on 20th May 3924 with 38 mendier.n 
who belonged to the Kamhliampatti co-operative society and 26 members who 
newly joined it. The 38 members had their share capital of R«. 142 in 
71 shares transferred to this society and tho new members took 50 shares 
and paid Rs. 50. The area of operations of the society is confined to tho 
hamlet of Kasipilampalayam in Kamhliampatti and Ingur. It has an autho¬ 
rized share capital of Rs. 3,000 in 300 shares of Rs. 10 each payable in lump 
or in ten equal annual instalments. The present subscribed and paid-up 
share capital of the society are Rs. 2,460 and 826 respectively. There are 
84 members of whom 9 belong to Ingur. 


The maximum borrowing power of the society is Rs. 10,000 and the 
borrowing power of a member is Rs. 500 at Rs. 50 per share. The rate of 
interest charged by the society is If pies per rupee per months Five loans 
aggregating Rs. 7,655 have been taken from the Coimbatore District Urban 
Bank, Ltd., Rs. 1,900 at 7i per cent and Rs. 5,755 at 8 per oent. 

The present indebtedness of the memliers of the society is Rs. 7,864 in 
99 loans, of which a sum of Rs. 1,679 in 51 loans is overdue; Rs. 301 is due 
from members in Ingur village. 


(o) Total existing 
repayment— 


debt of members classified according to period 
Period. Amount. 


of 


as. 

1,679 

198 

6,087 


One year 
Three years 
Five yean 


7,864 
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(b) Classified according to the mode by which the debt 

was contracted 

Mode. 

Amount. 


St. 

Mortgage 

5,742 

Surety 

2,122 


7,864 

(r) Classified according to the purpose of the loan— 


Purpose. 

Amount. 


BB. 

Family expenses 

2,281 

Discharging prior debts .. 

2,105 

Purchase of bulls 

l,9fifi 

Sinking of wells 

990 

Purchase of land 

300 

Housebuilding .. ,. 

. 222 


7,864 


Kambliampatti Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank, Ltd .—This bank was 
registered on 27th May 1927 with an authorized share capital of Rs. 20,000 
in 2,000 shares of Rs. 10 oach payable in lump on allotment. The bank 
started work on 8th June 1927 with 20 members and a paid-up share capital 
ol Rs. 500 in 50 shares. The area of operations of the hank extends over 
98 villag es within a radius of about five miles from Kambliampatti. The 
society has got. a membership of 86 (of whom one is dead) with a paid-np 
share capital of Rs. 9,270 in 927 shares. The members are distributed among 
28 villages. The bank has issued the “B” series debentures mentioned 
below and Government have taken “A” series debentures of the total 
value of Rs. 39,000 (first issue 22 debentures of the value of Rs. 1,000 each 
and second issue 22 debentures of the value of Rs. 500 each). 

‘TV Series debentures. 

ns. 

Institutions—15 at Rs. 1,000 ... ... ... ... 15.000 

Individuals—7 at Rs. 1,000 ... ... ... ... ... 7.000 

Individuals—22 at Rs. 500 ... ... ... ... ... 11.000 

The “ B ” series debentures carry an interest of 7 per cent per annum as 
against 6J per cent for the “A” series dcl>enture.s, interest on such deben¬ 
tures l>eing payable half-yearly. All these debentures are repayable at the 
end of 20 years from the date of issue. The bank has raised a deposit of 
Rs. 7,000 from a non-member with the idea of converting it into debentures 
of “B” series as soon as Government express their willingness to take 
“A” series debentures for an equal amount. 

The maximum borrowing power of the bank is nine times the paid-np 
share capital plus reserve fund. The maximum borrowing power of a member 
is Rs. 2,000 at the rate of Rs. 100 per share. The loan should not exceed 
three-fourths of the estimated net income from the land mortgaged during 
the period of the loan or 50 per cent of the market value of the land. Interest 
is payable at 9 per cent and the maximum period of the loan is 20 years. 

Forty-six loans have l>een disbursed to members in 14 villages ; one loan 
for Rs. 500, 5 at Rs. 1.000, 3 at Rs. 1,500 and 37 at Rg. 2,000 each, total 
amount Rs. 84,000. Of this amount, a sum of Rs. 81,014-12-0 is outstand¬ 
ing. All the loans have been granted for a period of 16 years and for the 
same purpose, viz., discharging prior debts. 

The bank is managed by a board of management of seven members. It 
has a reserve fund of Rs. 547-8-0 of which a sum of Rs. 111-14-0 has been 
invested in the Coimbatore District Urban Bank, Ltd. A dividend of 8 per 
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Cent on the paid up share capital has been declared for 1927-28 and for 
1928-29. There are only two members from Kambliampatti village. No ryot 
of Kambliampatti has borrowed from the bank. As fields in the village 
belong to several co-sharers, they find it difficult to borrow money from the 
bank. 

The net profits of the society for the last three years are given below: — 

Year. Net profit. 

as. A, r. 

1926- 27 . '. 2 0 0 

1927- 28 . 426 3 0 

1928- 29 . 1,742 6 0 

Kambliampatti Co-operative. Purrhate. ant! Sale, Society. —The society was 
registered and started on 26th June 1919 with 21 members (13 individuals 
and 8 societies’) who took 140 shares and paid a share capital of Rs. 3,600. 
The authorized capital of the society is Rs. 15,000 consisting of 400 “A” 
class shares of Rs. 25 each and 1.000 “B” class shares of Rs. 5 each, the 
former payable in lump on allotment by societies and the latter in five equal 
monthly instalments hy individuals. The entrance fee for an “ A ” class 
share is Re. 1 while that for a " B ” class share is 4 annas. The maximum 
number of shares that one can take is 40. The nrea of operations of the 
society extends over the taluks of Erode and Gobichettipalavam. The maxi¬ 
mum borrowing power of the society is five times its paid up share capital 
Attd reserve fund. 

The society had a membership of 20 individuals and 26 societies on 30th 
June 1924 with a paid up s^are capital of Rs. 4.825. Tn April 1924 the 
general body passed a resolution that the society should have only societies 
and not individuals as members and accordingly in 1924-25, 18 individual 
members and 2 societies (who joined the Perundurai Co-operative Trading 
Union) withdrew their membership. Sulrsequentlv two more societies with¬ 
drew. one society voluntarily and the other having gone into liquidation. 
The present strength of the society is 22 societies and 2 individuals with a 
paid up share capital of Rs. 580. 

The society makes wholesale purchases of the commodities required by 
its member societies and sells them to the societies at a small prefit, Tt is 
financed by the Coimbatore District TTibnn Bank. 

The following table shows the working of the society for the lost five 
years: — 



* Societies. 


t Individuals. 
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Tear. 

Nam* of 
oommodity. 

Quantity 
pure ha>ed, 

Price. 

Quantity 

sold. 

Price, 

fm 





H8. 

A. 

P. 


A* 

P. 


ae. 

1924-26 . 


Nil. 

Nil 

Nil. 


Nil. 

Nil. 



336 


r 

Kerosene .. 

100 tins. 

431 

4 

0 

100 tint. 

430 4 

0 

■ 


1926-28. 


Paddy 

108 bags 

863 

8 

0 

108 bags. 

996 2 

0 


321 



Cbolara .. 

197 „ 

2,485 

10 

0 

197 „ 

2,646 10 

0 





Paddy 

46 ,, 

381 

0 

0 

46 „ 

439 0 

0 


216 



Chol&m .. 

320 ,. 

4,726 

9 

0 

320 „ 

4,933 14 

0 

( 




Cholain .. 

284 ,, 

3,818 

0 

0 

284 „ 

4,091 0 

0 


27« 



Cotton seed. 

49 ,, 

287 

14 

0 

,, 

326 3 

0 




7 

Chol&m 

333 ,, 

4,168 


0 

333 „ 

4,328 0 

0 

< 


1928-29. 


Ragi 

5 ,, 

64 

6 

0 

5 ,, 

66 0 

0 


270 



Cqtton seed 

30 „ 

144 

0 

0 

30 „ 

129 14 

0 




The society lias a reserve fund of Us. 1.564-3-0 and it pays a dividend of 
9 per cent on the paid up'share capital. 

The society has only been purchasing commodities and selling them to 
members. It lias not done anything till now in the matter of collecting the 
produce of the members, holding up the stock and selling it at the most 
opportune time when higher prices rule in the market. The working of this 
society is for from satisfactory. 

Kiniihlidin)nilli ('ft-n/iniitirt' I r nion. Lfil .—The union was registered on 
22nd October 1912 as Vijnyamnngnlam Local Co-operative Union. Ltd., and 
started work on 7tli February ]91.‘I with 14 member societies. It has now 29 
societies affiliated to it. The funds of the union consist of affiliation fees at 
Its. 5 per society and delegation fee at Re. 1 per delegate per annum from 
each society, supervision fund 1ft the rate of 8 annas on the interest earned on 
every sum of Rs. 100 lent to memliers of affiliated societies, contribution 
from the District Co-operative Federation and other contributions. The 
union is managed by a governing body of seven members. 

The union changed its name into Kambliampatti Local Co-operative 
Union on 17th August 1920 with headquarters at Kambliampatti where the 
president lives. The union maintains two supervisors on Rs. 90 and Rs. 40, 
respectively, with a fixed travelling allowance of Rs. 15 each besides a peon 
on Rs. 8 and an office. The supervisors inspect societies, rectify the defects 
in their working, suggest improvements, make collections for remittance to 
the district bank and also attend to the routine work of the union. During 
the year 1928-29 the union had a supervision fund of Rs. 1.722. 

The union is affiliated to the Coimbatore District Co-ojierntive Federation 
and the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union. 

The union purchased a breeding bull on 9th May 1928 for Rs. 240. The 
Agricultural department gives a grant of Rs. 100 per annum for the main¬ 
tenance of the bull. The union spends Rs. 15 per month for feeding the 
bull and Rs. 5 on the servant who looks after it. Till now a sum of Ra. 73 
has been collected by the union at Re. 1 per cow. 

• 

Section VI. 

Indebtedness. 

My enquiry shows that the total existing indebtedness of the village is 
Rs. 51,167. The following table shows the classification of the debt according 
to the agency from which and the purposes for which loans were taken the 
mode bv which the debt, was contracted and the rates of interest charged 
on the loans: — 


Tol d indehttdness ot the village 


61,167 


I-® 
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(a) Classified according to the agency from whioh the debt was 
contracted— 


Ryots of the Tillage 
Ryots of outside Tillages .. 
Money-lenders 

Government 
Co-operative societies 


as. 

FIB CXNT. 

18,002 

36-1 

7,350 

14-4 

1,990 

39 

1,400 

2-8 

22,426 

43-8 


61,167 


(b) Classified according to the purpose for which the debt was con¬ 
tracted— 


Purchase of landB .. 
Discharging prior debts .. 
Purchase of bolls .. 

Well sinking 

Family expenses .. .. 

Building new houses 
Payment of kist or lease amount 
Cultivstiou expenses 


RS. 

FEB CENT. 

23,416 

46 7 

11,100 

21-7 

6,405 

12 6 

4,900 
3,936 

9-6 

7 7 

760 

1 6 

365 

0-7 

287 

0-6 

61,167 



(r) Classified according to the mode which the debt wns contracted— 

as. PER CENT. 

Mortgage .. .. .. . 38,362 73 

Pro-note .. .. .. .. .. .. 3,200 6-2 

Simple bonds .. .. .. 8,260 17 6 

Hand loans. .. .. 666 1 - 3 

(<}) Classified according to the rates of* interest— 

Rate of interest. Amount. 

KB. 

24 per oent .. .. .. .. .. 226 

18 per oent .. .. .. ,. 260 

16 per oent .. .. .. .. .. 1,696 

13£ per cent 3,236 

12 per oent .. .. .. 16,637 

11J per oent .. ,, 2,60(1 

10-16/16 peroent .. .. .. .. 8,601 

10-6/32 per oent .. .. .. .. 18,821 

10 per oent .. 400 

7J per oent .. .. .. 1,400 

“ Bhogyam ” .. .. .. .. 2,600 


'lotal .. 61.167 


2. It will lie soon from tho above statement that 35 per cent <>l the total 
debt wns obtained from the ryots of the village. 14 per cent from ryots ol 
outside villages, 4 per cent from money-lenders, 3 per cent from Government 
(as takavi loans) and 44 per cent fgpm the co-operntive societies. 

As regards the purposes for which the loans were taken, 46 per rent of 
the borrowings was for purchase of lands, 22 per cent for discharging prior 
debts, 12 per cent for purchase of bulls, f) per cent for digging wells and 
8 per cent for family expenses. Only a total sum of Rs. 1,412 or 3 per cent 
of the total debt was borrowed for house-building, payment of kist or lease 
amount and cultivation expenses. 

The co-operative societies lend at 10—5/32 per rent while the ryots nwl 
other money-lenders usually charge from 12 to 15 per cent. 

3. Indebtedness prevails to a greater extent among the smaller land- 
iwners than among the larger ones. Of the total debt of Rs. 51,167 only a 
sum of Rs. 11,084) is due from ryots holding 15 acres and above. The 
percentage of indebtedness for the larger landholders is 22 and for the 
smaller ones "8, During the past five years 28 acres have passed frpm the 


























0 ^ 


smaller ryots of the village to the local bigger ryots and 32 acres to the 
bigger ryots of outside villages. Of a total number of 139 persons who have 
taken loans, only six persons have taken loans exceeding Rs. 1,000. 

4. There are very few families involved in debt in this village. Loans 
are mostly taken for purchase of land. Detailed accounts of some families 
in debt are given below : — 

A.—-He owns 16 acres, of which 54 acres are gar-den land and 104 awes 
dry land. About four' years and a half ago he borrowed Rs. 2,000 from two 
ivots at 24 per cent on mortgage of land and bought 54 acres of land lor 
Rs. 3,000 (lie bad Rs. 1,000 with him). This debt became Rs. 3,000 owing 
to non-payment of interest. Interest" could not l>e paid as the yield of the 
lands was poor owing to want of rains. Rupees 3,000 was borrowed from a 
ryot of the village at 12 per cent and the above debt liquidated. His proper¬ 
ties will be worth Rs. 6,000. He will lie able to pay interest on the debt if 
there is sufficient rain. He is also cultivating 6 acres of garden land for a 
lease amount of Rs. 300. He will get a net profit of Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 from his 
lands ufter meeting maintenance and other charges provided there is good 
rain. lie will also earn about Rs. 100 by rearing and selling bulls. There 
was not sufficient rain from 1923 to 1927. Hence the failure to pay intorest. 

It ,—He has 9 aeres of land of which 4 acres are garden land and 5 acres 
>li v land. About five years ago lie borrowed Rs. 1,500 (Rs. 500 at 18 per 
cent, Rs. GOO ut 24 per cent and Rs. 400 at 12 per cent) for purchasing 
3 acres of land. The debt lias become Rs. 2,000 now owing to non-payment 
ol interest. Interest could not lie paid as the lands did not yield properly 
owing to want of rainh. There is no other debt. He will be able to pay 
interest on tho debt if there is sufficient rain. Ho says there would be a net 
profit of Rs. 300 after meeting all expenses if there is sufficient w r ater in the 
well. 

—Seven years ago he had 24 acres; one of his bulls died. To buy a bull 
bo borrowed Rs. 50 from the co-operative credit society and Rs. 50 from a 
ryot at 12 per cent. For four years he did not pay interest. He sold one 
acre of land for Rs. 200, paid Rs. 150 on account of tho above debts and 
spent Rs. 50 on family expenses. Rupees 100 was borrowed from a ryot at 12 
per cent lor his second marriage. Owing to accumulation of interest his 
debt increased to Rs. 150. To pay off his debt lie borrowed Rs. 150 from his 
brother-in-lav* at 12 per cent on mortgage of land. The debt of Rs. 160 
became Rs. 200. 11 acres of land were sold to a ryot of the village for 

Rs, 200 and the debt of Rs. 200 cleared off. He lias no land now. He 
is now cultivating three acres of garden land for a lease amount of Rs. 100. 
He will get one pothi of grain and Rs. 20 in cash, i.e., a net profit of Rs. 52. 
His son is earning Rs. 70 per year as farm-servant under a big ryot. He is 
just able to make both ends meet. 

D .—He had C acres of land seven years ago. A sum of Rs. 100 was 
borrowed at 12 per cent from a ryot of the village on mortgage of land for 
buying land. He had Rs. 125 with him and for Rs. 225 he bought 2J acres of 
land. Rupees 400 borrowed from two ryots at 12 per cent for digging a well. 
The debt became Rs. 750 owing to non-payment of interest. Four aeres of land 
were sold for Rs. 500 and part of the debt (Rs. 500) repaid. The balance 
of Rs. 250 increased to Rs. 560 on account of non-pavment of interest and 
borrowing of additional amounts. Two acres of land were sold for Rs. 400 and 
part of tne debt (Rs. 400) repaid. As there was no water in the well, a stun 
of Rs. 120 was spent in deepening the well. Rupees 200 borrowed from a ryot 
at 12 per cent for the above purpose and for buying bulls. Rupees 200 bor¬ 
rowed from the same person at 12 per cent for marriage expenses and 
maintenance charges. The debt of Rs. 560 became Rs. 660 owing to non¬ 
payment of interest. 14 acres were sold to the creditor and another for 
Rs. 750 and the debt of Rs. 660 cleared off. Rupees 90 was spent on miscel¬ 
laneous items. Rupees 50 borrowed at 18 per cent on mortgage of land for 
paying lease amount. Rupees 100 was borrowed from a shroff money-lender at 
18 per cent lor family expenses and buying fodder. He has J acre of land 
left. He is also cultivating one acre for a lease amount of Rs. 40 The 
| acre of lund will be worth Rs. 500. He is now unable to make both ends 
meet. 

5. The above accounts show that the ryots who took loans for purchase 
of land could not pay interest on the loans as there was scanty rainfall from 
1923 to 1927 and as the yield of the lands was consequently poor Tho rain¬ 
fall though better in 1928 w-as not adequate. There were good raina this 
year- and better yield is expected. * 



6. The average debt per head is only Rs. 33 and that Per family Rs. 801. 
Hie average defet per holding is Rs. 260. The total debt is 19 times the 
laud revenue of the village, and it is less than the value of the yield of last 
year. On the whole the present economic condition of the ryots cannot l>o 
said to he unsatisfactory. 

7. The following table shows the sales of land effected in fasli 1338 with 
the purpose of the sale 


Sxtsnl. 

SOB. 

2tl 

3-3li 

0-32 
746 
V04i 
2 13 
24-81 


Amount. 

as. 

300 

900 

600 

1,000 

6,000 

360 

7,360 


Purpose*. 

No purpose mentioned in the bond 

Discharging of prior debt due to u ryot <uid to 
discharge a pro-note debt taken from tbe pur¬ 
chaser of t be land. 

Discharging Co-operative gooiety debt and mis¬ 
cellaneous debts. 

Discharging prior debt borrowed from tbc 
purchaser. 

Discharging prior debtg borrowed from two ryots of 
the Tillage. 

No purpose mentioned in the bond. 


On the whole 25 acres of laud were sold for lts. 7,350 which gives an average 
prioe of Rs. 294 per acre. In all the four cases for which purpose of sale is 
known, the sale was for discharging prior debts. 

Section VII. 

In reef merit. 

The ryots usually invest their savings in the purchase of lund. They also 
borrow money and buy land and sometimes incur loss when the laud does 
not yield properly owing to want of timely rains. There aro no chit associa¬ 
tions in the village. Some ryots also lend their savings to their brother 
ryots. As regards investments in ornaments, the average amount spent on 
a Gounda woman would be Rs. 150. The two big ryots of the village have 
invested Rs. 2,(XX) each in ornaments which represents the maximum amount. 
No investments have )>een made m joint-stock hanks, co-operative societies 
or Post Office Savings Banks. 


Section VIII. 

Agricultural Credit. 

Permanent onprarement* to hind .—The only item of permanent improve¬ 
ment to land in this village is digging of wells so as to enable the ryot, 
to raise garden crops such as cambodia cotton, eholam, ragi, chillies and 
plantains on their dry lands. Both Government and co-operative societies 
lend money' to the ryotb lor this purpose und the existing facilities for. 
obtaining loans appear to lie adequate. Government charge only an interest 
ol 71 per cent, while, the co-operative societies charge an interest of 1J pies 
per rupee per mouth. Out of Rs. 4,901) Ixirrow-ed lor well-digging, a sum 
of Rs. 1,400 was borrowed trorn Government, Rs. 2.147 from the two 
co-operative societies and Rs. 1,353 from the ryots. Tbe delay and red 
tapimu usually associated with the grant of Government loans, the insistence 
on the execution of tbe work within a prescribed period, the periodical 
checking and valuation of the work done, the enforcement of punctual 
repayment of the loan in instalments—these appear to be the factors that 
contribute to the reluctance of tbe ryots to borrow Irani Government though 
a lower rate of interest is charged on Government loans, mid the duration 
of the loans is for a longer period. The two co-operative credit societies 
in Kambliampatti village have together lent 44 per cent of the total debt. 
The fact that a sum of Rs. 4,079 is overdue to the Kambliampatti co¬ 
operative society out of a total debt of Rs. 14,561 shows that adequate 
steps are not token to enforce punctual repayment of the loans. Though 
there is a land mortgage bank in Kambliampatti, the ryots of this village 



Jo not lienofit by it on account of the* system of ownership of land obtaining 
in the viilago under which u numlier of persons own shares in a garden 
land which arc not separately sub-divided. The bank however eaters to 
the financial needs of a number of other villages where there is no similar 
difficulty in furnishing security. A total sum of Rs. 84,000 has been dis¬ 
bursed by the bank in 46 loans to memliers in 14 villages. 

I'uichoxr of uijiindt mvl ini pic ments mill need and id Ini' expense* I of 
production. —The ryots purchase only cotton seed; they do not purchase 
other seeds of which they generally keep a stock. They use only country 
ploughs. The wood required for the ploughs is cut from the trees in the 
fields and the carpenter and blacksmith are paid their wages in grain; 
only paris or leather buckets and pipes used lor irrigation have to he 
brought. This will not cost much. It is only for buying bulls that the 
ryots will have to horror money. The two co-operative societies have 
together lent a sum of Hs. 6.000 for this purpose. The existing facilities 
for financing 'cultivation arc therefore adequate. 

Marketing of crops.—The ryots do not sell much of grain. The bulk 
of the yield oi ragi. camhu and choiani crops is reserved by the ryots 
for feeding their families and tin- surplus stock, il any. 'is sold in the 
weekly market where other necessaries ol life are purchased with the sale 
proceeds. Plantains and chillies arc* sold direct to purchasers in the weekly 
market. Cotton is usually sold as kapas to the petty trader in the village, 
hut instances are not wauling a here the more enterprising of the ryots 
take the kapas to the ginning factories at Cthukuli or Tivuppur and 
thus earn the profits which would otherwise go to the petty trader. The 
profit ot the petty trader does not usually exceed He. 1 per pothi. The 
co-operative purchase and sale society in Kuiiihliampatti could collect the 
kapas from the ryots, stock it. gin it at the factories and sell lint to weaving 
companies direct and thereby secure lor the ryots the profits which now- 
go to the petty trader and the lug trader who are now the intermediaries 
between the weaving companies and the ryots; hut this pre-supposes a 
fund of enthusiasm, initiative and public spirit which is at present lacking. 

Agiiridtiirnl indcldrdiicsii. — So far as this village is concerned the chief 
cause ol indebtedness is injudicious purchase of land. The rvots hold the 
view that the only safe form of investment is in land and put all their 
savings in land, irrespective of the question whether the investment is a 
paying proposition or not. This attitude ol mind is due to lack of economic 
education and co-operative instincts. The rvots should he taught to put 
greater faith in hanks and co-operative societies and encouraged to deposit 
their savings therein. It is only in this way that capital can lie rendered 
fluid and turned to remunerative purposes instead of Iteing baked up in 
land. The ryots of the village have sufficient facilities for discharging 
their debts by borrowing money from the co-operative credit societies. 


Section IX. 


Economic Holding. 


As a result of the study of agricultural conditions ill this village, 
my conclusion is that a holding of 6 acres consisting of 2 acres of garden 
land and 4 acres of dry land would constitute an economic holding, so far 
as this villuge is concerned. The data in support of this conclusion are 
given below : — 

Tu*d acres of garden land — 

Crop. Extent, Yield. Valne. 


First orop— 
Arisikambu .. 
Bugi ,, 

Pecond orop— 
Oholnm 

Cotton (Cninbodia) 


xcs. Be. 

1 1 pothi. 27 

l 2 pothis. 64 

1 ?. pothi. 21 

1 2J pothis. 126 






Four acre* dry land — 
Crop, 

Kamba .. 

Horegram 


Extent. Yield. 

Valne. 

see. 

as. 

3 2 pothis. 

48 

1 | potbi. 

16 


64 

Total .. 

301 


Family of five member »— 

Cultivation expenses .. .. .. . "" 

Kiet . * 

Expenditure .. S3 

Net protit .. 218 


6 poUiis ot grain (2 pothis ohol&m, 2 pothis karnbu and 1 potbi 

ragi) . 

MisoeJlaneone expenses. 

Clothing ., .. .. .. . • 


114 

10 

26 

202 


GRAYNAUAR SETTLEMENT, ERODE TALUK 
Section I. 

Genera?. 

1. The Graynngar settlement which is named aftci Mr G 1 ay. the piosent 
Cuiumissionci of Laboui, is a settlement ol members ol the depressed classes 
consisting of Christian and Hindu Adi-dravidas and located on 15 25 acres 
of nattam land in Penya Virasangtli village lying south of Perundurni- 
Kunnattur road and west of Vijayainangalam-Tincaliir road, 7 i miles west 
ot Perundurai and 6J miles north of Vijayamangnlam railway station. Tho 
metalled roads from Perundurai to Kunnattur and from Yijayaiiinngahim to 
Tingalur pass through the village. Buses ply along the Perundurai- 
Kunuuttur road between Erode and Coimbatore. 


2. The lands assigned to the meinliers of the depressed 1 lasses lie in 
four different villages, Peiivn Virasangdi, Sinna Yirasatigili, Tingalur and 
Polnaickenpalayam. The total extent of land originally assigned was 598 
acres. Subsequently a number ol pattas were cancelled owing to breach 
of uouditiona ol the pattas und the total extent of land now covered by 
pattas is only 497 acres. 

3 The present population ol the settlement is 299 of which 133 are mules 
and 166 females; the Christians number 239 and the Hindus 60. 


4. Forty-nine males and 13 females are literute. There is a London Mission 
Elementary school in the settlement with four classes with a total strength 
of 15 boys and 8 girls and 1 trained teacher. 

5. The colony consists at present of 79 families and the total extent 
of land in their occupation is 448 acres of which 358 acres were cultivated 
during the last fash. There are no irrigation wells and so no garden 
crop could be raised by the settlers. The chief dry crops raised are cambo 
cholam and horsegram. 


6. The total land revenue ot the 448 acres in the 
settlers is Rs 597 and land cess Its, 56—Total Rs. 653. 


occupation of the 
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Section II. 

History of the Settlement. 

In fasli 1334, .598 acres of porumboko lands known as Sinna Virasangili 
reserve forest were assigned by Government free of land value to 165 persons 
belonging to the depressed classes (113 Adi-dravida Christians, 38 Hindu 
Adi-dravidas and 14 Hindu Chucklers). The extents assigned are noted 
below: — 

Between 2 and 3 acres . 26 persons. 

Between 3 and 4 acres . 88 

Between 4 and 5 acres . 51 „ 

Total ... 165 ,, 


Ail extent of land measuring 15-25 acres of Periya Virasangili village was 
reserved as village nattain and the Gravnagar settlement has been formed 
on the site. One hundred and sixty-five original assignees belonged to 
24 villages of Erode, Dha rapurain and Gobiehettipalavam taluks, the distance 
of the villages from the disaft'orrested block ranging from 1 \ to 25 miles. 
More than 50 assignees belonged to villages beyond ten miles. 

2. In the site of the Graynagar settlement a drinking water well was 
sunk bv the Labour department in 1925-26. The total amount spent on 
the well till now is Rs. 1,894. There is 13 feet of water in the well at 
present. 

3. In 1926 the Co-operative department took steps to organize the assig¬ 
nees on a co-operative basis. A co-operative society was organized with 
40 assignees and it was registered on 12th May 1927. It started work on 20th 
Mav 1927 with 14 of the original applicants. Tt was resolved that the 
socioty should take loans from Government (through the Commissioner ol 
Labour) only for cultivation expenses, viz., purchase of cattle and ploughs, 
seeds and manure. In 1927-28 five group loans aggregating Rs. 1,500 were 
granted to 30 members for a period ol three years for purchasing plough 
bulls. Tn 1928-29 a loan of Rs. 200 was given to a group of six members. 

4. As the by-laws of the society did not permit loans to members for 
building houses, the assignees had to construct huts at their own cost. 
Three huts were first constructed by the middle ot 1927. The ntnnlier rose 
to 15 at the end of 1927 and to 40 hy March 1928. The hulk of the assignees 
continued to live tn their pative villages and lot out their lands to the 
caste ryots of the locality on varnni tenure. Lack of initiative, failure 
of rains, distance of the villages from the disafforested block, the smallness 
of the size of individual holdings (average extent being only 3J acres) and 
the employment of the assignees in the coffee and ten estates of the 
Nilgiris and Poonachi hills—these were the causes that contributed to the 
non-cultivation of the lands by the assignees themselves. Some of the assignees 
had left their lands waste and some failed to pay kist. One hundred and 
twenty-five puttas were cancelled hy the revenue authorities for breach of the 
speeinl conditions of the pntta. As it was found that the extent assigned to 
each person was too small to constitute an economic holding, the Revenue 
department, in consultation with the Co-operative department and the mission¬ 
ary authorities of the Erode London Mission, decided to enlarge the holdings 
of the actunl settlors and to assign increased extents to such of the assignees 
whose pattas wore cancelled as were willing to live in the settlement. This 
proved an incentive to the Adi-dravidos to settle down in larger numliers. 
Tn the course of a few months, as many as 85 huts were cnstructed. The 
average extent of the holding of each settler has l)een raised from to 
5} acres. The total extent assigned to 79 settlers is 448 acres. Additional 
extents have not yet been assigned to the assignees who have constructed 
huts hut have not yet begun to live in them. A total extent of 101 acres 
has been reserved for assignment to would-be settlers. The maximum 
number of settlers has lieen fixed at 100, with an average holding of six- 
acres each, 
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Ssonoff III. 

Agrmdtvre—General, 


The following table shows the aiea under each crop, the Btoss yield under 
each crop and the value of the yield as per prices which obtained in fasli 
1838 in neighbouring weekly market: — 




Area. 





Crop 

I 

ri 

Total. 

Yield. 

Value, 

Kambn . 

ACS 

169 09 

AC* 

ACS. 

169 09 

66} pot his 

1 

Cholom 

123 87 

4-66 

128 62 

43 

1 1 

DEEI 

Horsegram .. 

51 05 

2 20 

56-26 

18 i 



Cambodia ootton .. 

fi 22 

0-6(1 

6 72 

81 

f mnundfi. 


Mai*e 

5 80 

0 76 

6 06 

2 

pothia. 

■n 

Varagu . 

6 29 


5 29 

, 

1 pothi. 


Thinai . 

3 06 


3 06 


»» 


Castor . 

0 76 


0-75 


1 r 

in 

Groundnut . 

0 20 


0 20 

■ 

potkis. 

8 

Blaek-cholam sown with kumhu 

, • 



5 ! 

Hi 

Pulses . 

*• 

•• 

• • 

3i 


160 

Tet*] 

367 83 

8 10 




4,239 


1 pothi = 6 imielas — 96 vidimus - 384 Comilmtoie measures. 

The aveiagc Meld pei ,i<ie <d the eultmited extent is Us 12 per holding 
or family H.s 54 and [*er head Rs 14. 


2 It will he seen fiom the aho\e tiihle that of the total extent of 
447 61 acies assigned to the settlers an extent of H58 acres was cultivated 
during the last fasli and that second < mp was raised on 8 acres. C'umbu 
accounted for the largest extent under cultivation Oof) acres) and i hoi a in and 
horsegram came next m ouler with 120 acres and 56 acres respectively. 
The acreages under otliei ciops weie holow 10 acies The cultivation of 
camhodia cxitton on 6 acies ptoved a failuie for want of nrigation facilities 

3 Investigations me now being made tegaiding the jxissilnlities ol well 
irrigation In means ol ti ial lieu mgs with haiiclhciring sets ol the Industries 
department Two sets aie working at present and two out of throe trial 
borings have been successful In one ease the boiehole is 66 feet deep 
with 20 feet of watei while in the other rase the borehole is 39 feet deep 
with 21 feet of watei In the hist i.ise water was struck at a depth of 
48 feet and in the second case at a depth of 24 leet In the second ease 
the site is said to la* that ol an old well Tt is understood that 10 more 
borings are to lie tried 

4. The lands have been brought under cultivation only iecenth. Unlike 
the caste r\ots, the settlei-s do not own flocks of sheep and goats which 
can lie penned in the fields lor the sake of nmnuie They have only a 
small number of cattle and their dung is epute insufficient for manuring 
the fields; nor can tliev afford to purchase niaiiuie The luinfali was 
inadequate last vear. For these leasoiis the Mold of the lands was low. 
The average yield of kumhu was onl\ 2i Hindus per aeie and that of horse- 
gram and tholam 2 mudas Cambodia cotton v iclded only 1} mnund per 
aeie for want of irrigation. This crop does not thrive on dry lands with¬ 
out wells on which cotton ol the Kuruuganni or the Uppam variety may la* 
raised with advantage The settlers committed a mistake in raising onm- 
bodm ootton without consulting the Agricultural department. 

5. Agricultural wumnrmrnit. —A breeding hull has lieen supplied bv the 

Agricultural department tree of exist to improve the live-stock of the settlers, 
who now use cows for ploughing The Director of Agriculture gives a 
premium of Rs. 100 for the bull. The fodder is supplied hv the settlers 
Willie cotton seeds and oil-cakes aro Iwmght out of Government grant. An 
annual remuneration of Rs. 40 is paid to the president of the co-oper&iiYo 
society who looks after %e bull. A fee of eight annns per cow is charged 
For service. * 
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6. One of the settlers used an improved plough lent by the Agricultural 
department, for half an acre of maize and got more than double the yield 
of last year. 

7. The live-stock in the village consists of 5 bulls, 82 cows, 29 calves, 
3 buffaloes, 1 sheep and 19 goats. There are 303 fowls (including chickens) 
in the village. Two cocks of the Leghorn breed have been presented to 
the settlement by the Assistant Industrial Engineer, Coimbatore, and steps 
are being taken to replace fowls of the country breed by those of cross-breed 
which are said to have more of egg-laying capacity. 

8. Marketing of the, village crops .—The yield of the lands last year was 
insufficient even for the maintenance of the settlers; hence no grain was 
sold. Cotton was sold in the Kunnattnr weekly market (five mile® off from 
Graynagar) at Us. 4 per maund. 

9. The following table shows the classification of the holdings of the 
settlers according to size— 


v Holdings. 

Number. 

Extent. 



ACS. 

From 3 to 4 aores 

6 

18-85 

4 -- fi .. 

17 

77-32 

6-6 . 

27 

163-13 

6-7. 

27 

173 30 

7-8. 

2 

11-96 

*8 — 11. 

.. 1 

1006 


79 

447*61 

The average extent per holding is 5‘67 
aroa per holding is 4-53 acres. 

acres and the 

average euiti- 


Section IV. 

Agriculture. — Special. 

Detailed accounts of the yield of the lands, family expenses and assets 
and liabilities of nine settlers are given below: — 

A— 

5-69 acres last year. 

Crops grown— 

Horsegram (2 acres) 3 mudas yield. 

Oumbu (3 acres) 4 mudas yield. 

Samai (30 cents) 8 valiants yield. 

Waste (39 cents). 

Pulses 8 vallams yield. 

He owns one bull and one cow worth Rs. 70; three fowls and eight chickens 
worth Rs. 5. 

Ono boy about 16 years old is undergoing teacher’s training for higher 
elementary course in the Mission Training School at Erode. A daughter 
14 years old and a son six years old are with him. He is n widower. He 
has been cultivating the land from 1923. He lias now 64 acres. His original 
holding was only 3 acres. He has to pay Rs. 35 to the co-operative society; 
he had borrowed Rs. 50 from the co-operative society for purchasing one 
bull and one cow. He borrowed Rs. 25 on pro-note from another settler 
who is now employed as a teacher elsewhere for maintenance during his 
wife’s illness, the rate of interest being 30 per cent. He has borrowed 
Rs. 20 as oral loan from another settler for family expenses—interest 374 
per cent. He constructed a thatched hut two years back. It would be 
worth about Rs. 25. He has a goat and two kids, which are worth Rs. 15. 
He has no other property. He is a native of Tingalur which is two miles 
distant. He has a house there which is worth Rs. 30. He has cultivated 
cumbu, horsegram and samai this year. The crops are all right this year. 
He got Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 last year from the ryots of Tingalur for piping at 
marriages, funerals and festivals. Ho does not do any coolie work. He 

* Mothor and son who hold separate pattas live together and cultivate 
the lands m common. 

I -10 
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requires three pothis of grain per year and eight annas a week for miscel¬ 
laneous expenses (one pothi=384 Coimbatore measures). Clothing Rs. 25. 

He used improved ploughs supplied hy the Agricultural department for 
half an acre of saruai and got a yield of two mudas. Last year he got 8 
vallams for 30 cents UBing country plough. 

B— 

He has 6} acres—he was originally given 3-39 acres. 

Crops grown last year— 

Cumhu (5 acres) 10 mudas yield. 

Cholain (1J acres) 2 mudas yield. 

Pulses 8 vallams yield. 

He has four cows and one calf worth Rs. 200, two goats worth Rs. 12 
and ten fowls worth Rs. 4. 

He borrowed Rs. 50 from the co-operative society for purchasing cows 
(plough cattle). He has repaid Rs. 10. He has no other debt. He has no 
other property. He does masonry work and carpentry work. He earns 
Rs. 100 a year thereby. He has two sons and four daughters, his wife 
and his old father, who are dependent on him. Eldest son who is 14 years 
old is n student of the VII standard, London Mission Boarding School at 
Erode. He and his wife and his father aro Hindus, while all his sons and 
daughters are Christians. He has to pay Rs. 4 per monsem for his son's 
education. He will get Rs. 10 per year for treating cattle (at the rate 
of Rs. 4 per ease). 

He will require eight pothis of cumhu and cholani for the maintenance 
of liis family. Out of his earnings, he brought six pothis of cumhu and 
eholam. He requires Rs. .‘10 for clothes; lie spends one rupee a week lor 
miscellaneous expenses. He got eight mudas of cumhu. three mudas of black 
cholain, ten vallams of field gram and three vallams of sunmi this year. 

Ce¬ 
lle has 6 acres 15 cents. 

Crops grown last year'— 

Cumhu 9 mudas. 

Cholam 1J mudas. 

Black eholam 1 mudn. 

Pulses 7 vallams. 

He owns two cows and one calf worth Rs. 90; a thatched but worth 
Rs. 25 and four fowls worth 8 annas each. He has no goats. 

He has a wife, a son and a daughter who are dependent on him. He 
earns Rs. 10 by doing coolie work. His mother has 3 acres of land which 
will yield one potbi of cumhu. His mother also lives with him. Ho requires 
four pothis of grain a year. He spends 8 annas a week for miscellaneous 
expenses. He spends Rs. 25 on cloths. 

He borrowed Rs. 50 from the co-operative society for purchasing plough- 
cattle. He has repaid Rs. 15. He has borrowed Rs. 10 from his brother- 
in-law at Tingalur without interest. 

n— 

He cultivated 4 acres 12 cents last year. 

Crops grown— 

Cumhu 5 mudas. 

Cholam 1J mudas. 

Pulses 10 vallatnB. 

He owns one cow and one hull worth Rs. 70, four fowls worth Rs. 2 
and a thatched hut worth Rs. 20. He owns no goats. 

He has a wife and baby daughter dependent on him. Two pothis of 
grain would )>e required for feeding and other expenses including clothing 
Would amount to Rs. 30. 

He gets Rs. 30 a year by doing coolie work. He ran save Rs 50 if he 
workB in the plantations in the Nilgiris. 
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He lias borrowed Its. 50 from the co-operative society. Rs. 40 is still 
due. He liorrowed Its. 20 from an Adi-Dravida of another village at 124 
per cent for family expenses, Bs. 16 at 2 annas 8 pies per month (124 per 
cent) on pledge of jewels (kammal) from a hank at Coonoor for family 
expenses. He had gone to Coonoor for work in the plantations. lie has 
no other debt. 

E— 

He cultivated 4 acres 2 cents last year. 

Crops grown— 

Cumbu 7 mudas. 

Black cholam 10 vallams. 

Pulses 12 vallams. 

He owns a thatched hut worth Rs. 25, two cows worth 11s. 50 or Rs. 55 
and three fowls worth Rs. 1-8-0. 

He has a wile, mother and two daughters dependent on him. He requires 
three pothis qf grain for food; clothing and miscellaneous expenses would 
amount to Rs. 50 per annum. He knows no handicraft. 

For the last two years he has been living in Graynagar. Before that 
he had gone to the Nilgiris lor working in the plantations. He will get 
Rs. JO or Rs. 12 a year here by doing coolie work. 

He borrowed Rs. 60 from the co-operative society at 124 per cent for 
purchasing cattle. He borrowed Rs. 60 from his brother-in-law in another 
village at 8 annas per month for house-building and maintenance. Ho 
borrowed Rs. 20 at 12 per cent on the pledge of his wife’s saradu from a 
bank at Sennimalai for maintenance. 

F— 

He cultivated 5 acres 95 cents last year. 

Crops grown— 

Cumbu 5f mudas. 

Black cholam 2 mudas. 

Pulses 6 vallams. 

He has a thatched hut worth Rs. 25. two cows worth Rs. 55 and six 
lowls und chickens worth Rs. 5. 

His father, mother and wife are dependent on him. He requires four 
pothis of giain lor lood, Rs. 40 lor clothing and Rs. 20 for miscellaneous 
expenses. 

He cun earn a net profit of Rs. 1(M) a year by working in the planta¬ 
tions in the Nilgiris. He knows carpentry. His brother has gone to the 
Nilgiris. He earns only 6 annas a day hv doing coolie work. That is just 
sufficient for his maintenance. 

He borrowed Rs. 50 from the co-operative society. Rs. 35 is still due. 
Rs. 150 borrowed this year without interest from his sister at Ingur for his 
marriage. He borrowed Rs. 60 from a hank at Coonoor on the pledge of 
jewels ut 124 per cent for marriage. 

G— 

He cultivated 3 acres 62 cents last year. 

Crops grown— 

Cumbu 4 mudas. 

Horsegrain 14 mudas. 

Pulses 6 vallams. 

Black cholam 3 vallams. 

He has a thatched hut worth Rs. 30. 11c has no cattle or goats or fowls. 

He paid hiring charges of Rs. 13-8-0 to a ryot for three ploughing (with 
two pairs of bulls). He did not buy any manure; he collected cowdung 
from the load. He has two houses in Tingalur worth Rs. 25 each. 

His wife died and nobody is dependent on him. He requires one pothi 
of grain per year for food and Rs. 20 for clothing and miscellaneous expenses. 
As there was no water in the wells, there was not much of coolie work. He 
earned only Rs. 5 by doing coolie work. 

He borrowed Rs. 20 from a relation Without interest for ploughing 
expenses. 



H— 

He has cultivated 3J acres of land lust year— 

Crops grown and yield— 

Kambu 4 mudas. 

Samai 1 muda. 

Groundnut 3 mudas. 

Black cholam 10 vallams. 

Pulses 10 vallams. 

He has a cow worth Rs. 35 and a thatched shed worth Its. 20. He ploughed 
his land under the exchange system. Ho earns Its. 10 by doing coolie work. 

He has a wife and two children dependent on him. He requires 2 pothis 
of grain per year for food, Rs. 10 or Rs. 15 for clothing and Rs. 12 for 
miscellaneous expenses. He earned Rs. 50 by going to the Nilgiris and 
working in tho plantations two years ago. He sold a cow for Its. 30 and 
spent the money on maintenance. He has no debt. 

K— 

He has 4 acres of laud. 

Crops grown and yield—(last year) 

Cholam 11 mudas on 2 acres. 

Waste 2 acres. 

Crops grown this year (on 6 acres)— 

Cumbu (2 acres) 2 mudas. 

Cholam It acres (not harvestotl). 

Horsegram 21 acres (not harvested). 

He has one cow and one call worth R.s. .55. 

He, his wile and his brother constitute tho family. H c „nd his brother 
together earn Its. 31) by doing coolie work. He requires three pothis of 
grain for food, Rs. 30 for clothing and R.s. 20 for miscellaneous expenses. 

He has borrowed Its. 55 from a bank in Coonoor on mortgage of jewel at 
12 per cent for house building and purchasing cattle, lie lair rowed Its. 30 as 
handloan from a ryot of another village at 8 annas for Its. 10 per month 
(60 per cent per annum). 


Section V. 

Industries. 

There is no small scale industry in settlement at present. A low of the 
settlers know weaving and l understand that there is a proposal to start 
weaving here. This is a good idea as the settlers ean supplement their 
income from land by weaving cloths during the off-season. There will not 
he much difficulty iu finding a sale for the cloths for which there is likely 
to be sufficient demand iu the weekly markets. 


Section VI. 

Finance. 

The chief agencies which financed the settlers are—- 

(1) tho ryots of outside villages; and 

(2) the Graynagar settlement co-operative society. 

Some of the settlers have also borrowed small amounts from thoir brother 
colonists and the co-operative societies of tho neighbouring villages whero 
they had originally lived. A few settlers who had worked as coolies in 
the Nilgiris plantations have Ijorrowed small amounts from a Coonoor bank 
on pledge of jewels. The interest levied l»y the co-operative society on its 
loans is 12J per cent while that levied by ryots and settlers ranges from 
12 per cent to 37J per cent and even goes up to 60 per rent in one case. 
The co-operative society has lent money to settlers only for purchasing bulls. 
For domestic purposes, cultivation expenses and house building, the settlors 
have taken loans from the ryots of neighbouring villages to which they 
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originally belonged. Out of a total debt of Its. 3,410, a sum of Its. 1,911 has 
been boriowed from the ljots of outside villages, Its. 1,163 from the co¬ 
operative society ot the settlement, Its. 156 from joint-stock banks. Its. 130 
from the co-operative societies of othei villages and Rs. 50 from other 
settlers. Ail account of the working of the co-operative society of the settle¬ 
ment is given below : — 

Grayitagai settlement co-opeiatiue society .—The society was registered on 
12—5—1927 and a tat ted woik on 20—5—1927 with 14 membeis who took 
50 shares and paid a share capital of Its. 25. The membership rose to 21 
with a paid up share capital of Its. 38-8-0 on 30—6—1927. 

The numbei ot membeis and paid up share capital lose to 41 and Rs. 94-8-0 
respectively during 1927-28 A sum ot 11s 1,525 was borrowed from the 

Government in two instalments (Rs. 275 on 26—9—1927 and Rs. 1,250 on 
23—3—1928) at 7j pei cent repayable m three years Five group loans 
aggregating Rs. 1,500 were granted to 30 membeis for puicha&mg plough 
bulls. The duration of the loans was tor three years Each member got 
only Rs. 50 * 

During the yeai 1928-29 the membeiship of the society was furthei stiengtli- 
ened. In that year there wore 46 members with a shaie capital of Rs 159-4-0 
in 218 shares. A loan of Rs. 200 was obtained from the Government repayable 
in four years and a group of six members was given a loan amounting to 
11s 200 loi a period ot tour years (five at Rs 30 and one at Rs 50). 

The existing debt of the memliers of the society is Rs. 1,303, Rs. 1,278 
in six group loans grunted to 36 membeis all of them on mortgage of land 
and on the joint and seveia! lesponsibility of the six members of each 
group and Rs 25 in a smety joint loan The jienod of the loans is three 
or four years and the late o 1 interest is 12J pei cent. (The sum of Rs. 1,303 
includes a sum of Rs 140 lent to assignees who have not yet settled in the 
village) A total sum ot Rs 1,077 is due to Government m two loans. 

Of the 46 membeis of the soc iet\ 32 are ('hnstiuiis The society has a 
cunent account in the Erode urban bank with a cicdit balance of Rs. 2-2-0. 
It is affiliated to the Erode Chustian co-opeiative union Towaids the 
supervision tund ot the union the society has to pay at the rate of Rs. 2 
oil the mtei est earned cm e\ei\ sum of Rs 100 lent* to its members in any 
one yeai, such sum not exceeding Rs 150 

The aiea ot opciations ot the society is Periya Vnasangili with power 
to lend on the seem its of piopeifiex situated in Tingalur. Polnaichenpalayum 
and Sinna Vnasangili 

The authorized share capita! ol the society is Rs. 8 000 made up of 800 
shaies ot Rs 10 each jia.vable at Re 0-8-0 per share at the time of taking 
the share and the bulancie in 38 equal half yearly instalments The entiance 
fee for a share is two annas with a maximum of eight annas foi a member 
and tho maximum numbei ot shares that can he allotted to a member is 
five. 

There is a provision in the by-laws tor tour classes of deposits:—Fixed 
(interest at jiei cent) Rocuiring (6J pei cent compound interest). Home- 
safe deposits (6i jiei cent on the balance up to the 4th day of a month) and 
chit funds, hut no deposit of any kind has been received from membeis 
oi non-membois. 

The maximum boi rowing power ot the society is Rs. 4,500 and tho 
maximum that an individual member can borrow is Rs. 50 at the rate 
ot Rs. 10 per shaie. The society is empowered to advance only group loans, 
i.e , loans to a group of five or more membeis on the mortgage of their 
lands and on their joint and seveial responsibility, not exceeding Rs. 500 
per group and for the following purposes only: — 

1 purchaso of seed, manure and agricultural implements; cultivation 
expenses; reclamation ot waste lands, 

2. purchase of sheep and cattle and their fodder, 

3 payment of zainm or Government kist, 

4. all kinds of land improvements. 
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The rate of interest charged by the society is 2 pies per rupee per month. 
The society may pay a dividend of per cent on the paid-up share capital 
of members out of the net profits. The reserve fund of the society is 
Rs. 54-13-0 and the common good fund Rs. 5-5-0 (which can be utilised for 
education and sanitation as per resolution of the general body). 

The society earnod a uet profit of Its. 33-14-0 in 1927-28 and Rs. 36-13-0 
iu 1928-29. 


Section V1L. 

Indebtedness. 

My enquiry shows that the total existing indebtedness of the settlers is 
Rs. 3,410. The follow ing table shows the classification of the debt according 
to the agency from which and the purposes for which loans wore taken, tho 
mode by which tho debt was contracted and the rates of interest charged 
on the loans : — 

ns. 

Total existing indebtedness of I he settlers .. .. .. .. 3, H0 


(a) Classified according to the agency lioin 
traded— 


Looal ryots 

liyots of outside villages .. 

Lim led banks in outside plaoes 
Co-operative society in the village 
Co-operative sooielies of outside village*.. 


winch the debt was con - 


as. 

PPtt CENT. 

so 

1-4 

1,911 

06-0 

150 

4 5 

1,163 

34 1 

130 

4 0 

3,410 



(5) Classified according to the puipo.se ior which the debt was con¬ 
tracted— 





R3 

PER CKirr. 

Itomestie expenses .. 



. 1,746 

.'1-2 

Purchase of hulls 



. 1.39.9 

410 

Cultivation expenses 


. , 

. 100 

3-0 

House-tuilding 

•• 

• • 

. 166 

48 

> 



3,410 


<■) Classified according to the mode 

by which the debt was 

contracted 




K ’. 

per rFsr. 

Mortgage of jewels .. 



. 744 

21 -8 

Mortgage of lands .. 


. . 

1,163 

31 2 

Pro-notes 



. 739 

217 

Hand-loans .. 


• • 

. 764 

22-3 




3,410 


d) Classified according 

to 

rates el 

interest— 





na. 

PER CENT. 

12J pei cent .. 



. 1,434 

. 745 

4 20 

12. 



21-8 

11 



. 130 

4 0 

15 



. 143 

4-2 

18 „ .. .x 



. 146 

4-2 

19 . 



. 60 

14 

21 . 



30 

0-9 

24 . 



. 72 

2-1 

30 


• • 

. 26 

0-7 

37*. 



. 20 

0 6 

60 .. 



. 30 

0-9 

Without interest 



. 686 

17-2 


8,410 100-0 
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2. It will be seen-from the above statement that 56 per cent of the 
total debt was obtained from the ryots of outside villages, 34 per cent from 
the co-operative society, 2 per cent from other settlers, 4 per cent from 
joint-stock banks and 4 per cent from the co-operative societies of other 
villages, 

3. As regards the purposes for which loans were taken, 51 per cent of 
the total debt was for domestic expenses, 41 per cent for purchase of bulls, 
3 per cent tor cultivation expenses and 6 per cent for house building. As 
regards the mode by which the debt was contracted, 34 per cent of the total 
debt was borrowed on mortgage of land, 22 per cent on mortgage of jewels, 
22 per cent on pro-notes and 22 per cent as hand loans. 

4. As regards the rates of interest, 42 per cent of the total debt was 
borrowed at 12J per cent from the co-operative society of the settlement, 
12 per cent was borrowed from the ryots of other villages and other settlers 
at rates of interest ranging from 11 to 18 per cent, 6 per cent from 19 to 
37$ per cent and only one loan of Rs. 30 at 60 per cent. A total sum of 
Rs. 586 was borrowed from relatives ot the settlers without interest. 

5. The average debt per head is Rs. 11 and that per family or bolding 
Rs, 43. The total debt is five times the land revenue paid by the settlers 
and it is 80 per cent of the value of the last year’s yield. 

6. The total estimated value of the landed property of the settlers is 
Rs. 19,675, oi house property Rs. 1,685, of cattle and poultry Rs. 3.061 
and of other properties m their native villages Rs. 3,640. The total assets 
therefore amount to R.s. 28,061. The total indebtedness of the settlers is 
12 per cent of the total assets. 

7. Eight settlers have debts of Rs. 100 and over. The number of settlers 
whose debt exceeds one-fourth of their assets is 13. There is only one settler 
whose debt exceeds half his assets and one settler whose debt exceeds his 
assets. Twenty-six settlers owning 6 acres and above have a debt of Rs. 1,463, 
while 34 owning less than 6 acres have a debt of Rs. 1,947. Nineteen settlers 
are free from debt. Thirty-eight settlers have taken loans for domestic 
expenses, 39 for purchaso of bulls, one for cultivation expenses and seven 
for house-building. 


Section VTT7. 

Gennal Conclusion*. 

Tt was only last year that the bulk of the settlers took up the cultivation 
of the lands themselves. The rainfall was inadequate last year. The fields 
were not properly manured. For these reasons the yield of the lands was 
low. The settlors have devoted greater attention to agriculture this year 
and brought a larger extent under cultivation, the increase being 31 acres. 

The average income of a family from land was only Rs. 54 last year. 
Rome members of the families of the settlers worked as coolies in the plan¬ 
tations of the Nilgiris and Poonachi hills and remitted money to their rela¬ 
tions here. Some of the settlers also worked as coolies during the off-season. 
Such of the settlers as came from neighbouring villages continue to get their 
old mnmul income from the caste ryots for piping at marriages and funerals 
and village festivals. In spite of these additional sources of income, 38 settlers 
had to borrow money for domestic expenses and the debt incurred for this 
purpose was more than half the total debt. 

In (mlor that the settlers may have sufficient income from their lands to 
enable them to support their families, it is necessary that each settler should 
have one acre of garden land in addition to five acres of dry land. After 
the wells intended for irrigation are sunk, the lands commanded by the 
wells should he redistributed among all the settlers so that there may be an 
equitable division of irrigable land. The sinking of a sufficient number of 
wells and the re-allotment of lands on which garden crops could be raised 
are* the two measures necessary‘for ensuring the economic stability of the 
settlers as a whole. 
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NAGAMANATCKENPALAYAM. ERODE TALUK. 

Sbotion I. 

General. 

The village is situated on the right bank of the Cnuvery river about 
24 miles south-east of Erode nod three miles to the east of Kodutnudi. On 
the left bank of tho Cauvery rivor is Salem district. The village is half a 
mile distant from the metalled road from Erode to Kanir. There is no road 
loading to or passing through the village. There is only a cart-track leading 
to the village from the adjoining village of Obennasamudram. 

2. The area of the village is 418 acres, of which 122 acres f92 acres wet 
and 30 acres dry) are ryotwari land, 10 acres (7 acres wet and 3 acres dry) 
inam and 286 acres povamhoke. Tho village has no hamlets. 

3. Tho population of the village neeording to the censuses of 1011 and 
1021 is given below : — 

Year. Males. Females. Total. 

1911 ... 201 230 431 

1021 ... 232 234 466 

4. A private unrecognized school has just been started by n teacher with 
20 hoys. 

5. The village is served by the Kodutnudi Post office. The postman deli¬ 
vers letters in the village twice a week. 

6. The rainfall in fasli 1338 was about 10 inches. The wet lands aro 
irrigated hv the Kalingarayan channel which takes its source from the Bhn- 
\ani. The dry lands are irrigated h- haling from the Pugnliir channel 
which branches off from the Cauver.v. 

7. Tho village is inhabited by Kanimnvnv Nnickens and f'huekiliyns. The 
Kantmavar Yaiekens own and cultivate the lands while the Chuckiliyas live 
by labour. 

8. There are 06 families in the village. Twenty-seven families mnintnin 
themselves from the income of their lands. 13 supplement their income from 
land by cultivating the lands of others on lease, 21 owning no land cultivate 
the lands of others on lease and 35 owning no land live by labour. 


Section TT. 

I ijrii uUmr — General. 


The following table shows the area under each crop, the gross yield under 
each crop and the value of the vield as per prices which obtained in fnsli 1338 
in the village : — 


Crop. 

I 

ii 

Total. 

Yiel . 

Vain*. 


AC*. 

AC8. 

ACB. 


RS. 

Paddy 

2746 

M-81 

119 2« 

711 pot his .. 

19,278 

Kkmbu 

57-40 

0 -2' 

67 60 

116 ,, .. 

4,176 

Kngi . 

31-64 

20 36 

61F9 

156 „ 

6.616 

Rwgarcano 

4-18 

. ♦ ' 

* 18 

**00 ma-nds. 

1,800 

Turmeric .. 

3-43 

. . 

3-43 

343 „ .. 

1.372 

Cam hod ia cotton . 

0 13 

061 

0 64 

4 pothiB 

200 

Qroondnut 

, . 

4-09 

4 09 

8 

144 

Coconut 

3-81 


3 81 



Total .. 

127-94 

11695 

244 90 


32,686 


The average yield per acre of the total area of the village is Rs. 78 and of 
the cultivated extent R«. 255. The average yield per holding is Rs, >450, 
per family Its. 330 and per head Rs. 70. 
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2. It will be seen from the aliove table that of the total cultivable extent 
of 131 acres in the village, an extent of 128 acres was cultivated in fasli 1338 
and that second crop was raised on 117 acres. Paddy accounted for the 
largest extent under cultivation and kambn and vagi came next in order. 

3. The soil of the village consists of good red sand and infevior red loam. 
There are three rates of assessment in the village, Rs. 8-10-0 pea acre for wet 
lands and 13 annas and Rs. 1-2-0 per acre for dry lands. 

The total land revenue of the village including cesses is Rs. 1,117. This 
amount is made up of the following items: — 

bs. a. P. 

Land revenue including miscellaneous items ... 913 14 0 

Water-rate ... . ... ... ... 109 1 0 

Laud cess . 93 9 10 


Total ... 1,116 8 10 


4. Usually two crops are raised both on wet and dry lands—ragi or kuru- 
vai paddy as first crop and Vellore or sadai samba as second crop on wet land 
and ragi as first crop and arisikambu as second crop on dry land. Ragi is 
raised from July to September and Vellore samba from August to February. 

5. Cultivation expenses .—Ragi requires five ploughings. kambu two and 
paddy four. If hired bulls are used, Rs. 1-8-0 will be the cost of one ploughing 
for dry land and Rs. 2 for wet land. The cost of cultivating an acre of wet 
land with paddy is given below : — 



BS. 

A. 

p. 

Ploughing . 

8 

0 

0 

Repairing the bund . 

1 

0 

0 

Seed—12 vallams or J muda . 

3 

12 

0 

Transplanting—-1 muda of paddy . 

4 

8 

0 

Weeding—1 muda of paddv . 

Manuring—2 cart-loads of kolingi at Rs. 12 per 

4 

8 

0 

cart . 

24 

0 

0 

Harvesting 1 muda of paddy. 

4 

8 

0 


For irrigating ragi or kambu crop raised on dry land a pari or leather bucket 
and pipe worth Rs. 15 will be required per year. 

The ryots do not purchase the wood required for ploughs, but get it from 
the trees in their fields. Two plough-shares at 6 annas each are required 
per year for each plough. Four vallams of paddy are given to the carpenter 
and blacksmith for each plough. The chief kinds of manure used are: 
(l) kolingi, (2) oil-cakes and (3) cowdung. Kolingi or oil-cake is used for 
paddy and cowdung for ragi. The yield of an acre of Vellore samba is 
6 pothis at Rs. 27 per pothi, that of sadai sambo 5 pothis at Rs. 30 per 
pothi. that of ragi 3 pothis at Rs. 36 per pothi and thnt of kambu 2 pothis 
at Rs. 36 per pothi. The average yield of an acre of turmeric will be 
10 sattais of 10 maunds each at Rs. 40 per sattai and that of sugarcane 
15 sattais at Rs. 30 per sattai. One acre of Cambodia cotton yields 6 pothis 
at R.s. 50 per pothi and groundnut 2 pothis at Rs. 18 per pothi. 

6. Line-stock in the village. —The live-stock in the village consists of 
50 cows, 29 bulls, 71 buffaloes, 43 calves and 79 Nheep and goats. 

7. Marketing. of village crops .—There are about 10 paddy traders in 
Kodumudi who conic to Vagamanaickenpalayam and buy paddy from the 
ryots. The price of paddy in the village last year was Rs. 27 per pothi. The 
difference in the price of paddy lietween Kodumudi and Vagamanaicken¬ 
palayam will he Rs. 3 per cart-load of three pothis. A cart-hire of Rs, 1-4-0 
has to be paid including toll. Jaggery was bought by the petty traders in 
the village at Rs. 30 per sattai of 10 maunds. The petty traders receive a 
commission from the big traders. Turmeric is taken by the ryots to Erode 
in country carts and sold there in auction by brokers who are paid a commis¬ 
sion of Rs. 1-8-0 per sattai of 10 maunds. 

I—11 
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8. Holding! classified ,—The following table shows the classification of 
holdings, both ryotwari and inam according to size: — 


< 

i Ryotwari. 

Inam, 

Total. 

Percent¬ 

age 

i 

i 

& 

Extent. 

to* 

X 

s 

a 

fc 

Extent. 

u 

0> 

1 

* 

ea 

8 

a 



ACS- 


ACS. 


ACS. 


Up to 1 aore 

29 

13-81 

2 

0-36 

31 

14T7 

43-6 

From 1 to 2 acres.. 

16 

22-19 

3 

4 30 

19 

26 49 

26-8 

„ 2 to S „ .. 

10 

26-68 

mm 

■92 

12 


17 0 

„ 3 to 4 „ .. 

3 

9-00 

■ 


3 

9-90 

4-2 

„ 4 to 6 „ .. 


.. 

WM 

, , 

, , 

• • 

4 , 

„ 6 to 10 .. 

6 

33-67 

:■ , 


n 

33-67 

7-0 

„ 11 to 20 „ .. 

1 

16-70 

1 


u 

18-70 

1-4 


64 

121-76 

■ 

9-68 

71 

181-33 



It will be seen from the above table that 92 per cent of the pattadars in the 
village'own less than 5 acres, 7 per cent between 5 and 10 acres and only one 
person above 10 acres. The maximum extent of a rvotwari holding is 
17 acres. The average extent per holding is V85 acres and average cultivated 
area per holding T80 acres. 

9. The following table shows the extents under ryotwari nnd imyn culti¬ 
vated by owner and let on lease: — 


— 

Kyotwari. 

Insm. 

Total 

| Peroent- 
age. 

Number. 

Extent. 

Number. 

1 

tS 

1 

3 

Extent. 



ACS. 


ACS. 


ACS. 


Cultivated hy owner. 

43 

83 64 

3 

4 13 

46 

87-87 

64-8 

Let on lease .. 

21 

38-21 

4 

646 

26 

48-66 

30-2 


64 

121-75 

B 

9-68 

71 

13133 



It will be seen from the above table that 615 per cent of the holdings are 
cultivated by owners and 35 per cent let on lease. Wet lands are leased at 
0 pothis of paddy per acre and dry lands at 4 pothis of ragi per acre. The 
price of wet land ranges from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000 per acre while irrigated 
dry land is worth Rs. 2,000 per acre. 

10. Industrie*. —The ryots of the village have no subsidiary industry to 
enable them to supplement their income from land. Those who do not get 
sufficient income from their lands eke out their livelihood by cultivating the 
lands of others on lease or hy labour. 

Section III. 

Finance. 

Bemittancr .—The only mode of remitting cash to and from the village is 
hy postal money order or hy messenger. 

2. The financing agencies are: — 

(a) The ryots of the neighbouring villages of Salem district, 

(b) professional money-lenders at Kodumudi, and 

(c) ryots of the village. 

There is no co-operative society in the village. Out of a total debt of 
Rs. 56,370 a sum of Rs. 43,270 has been lent by the ryots of neighbouring 
villages of the Salem district, Rs. 9,150 by professional money-lenders at 














































Kodumudi and Rs. 3,950 by the ryots of tlie village. The ryots advailto 
loans either on mortgage or on pro-note and levy an interest of from 10 to 
15 per cent. The professional money-lenders of Kodumudi lend on pro-notes 
and charge an interest of from 18 to 36 per cent. There %re five professional 
money-lenders in Kodumudi—four Nattukottai Chettis and one Goundar> 
They lend money to ryots and traders of a number of villages. Their total 
outstandings are said to amount to Rs. 4,80,000. They generally lend sums 
up to Rs. 5,000 (oven Rs. 10,000 in special cases) on pro-notes on the joint 
signature of two persons with sufficient properties. It is generally stipulated 
in the pro-note that a rate of 36 per cent should be paid as interest and that 
the loan should be repaid on demand; but the conditions of the pro-note 
are varied by oral agreements and loans are usually granted for periods 
ranging from three to ten months at 24 per cent per annum. The rate of 
interest is sometimes reduced to 18 per cent or increased to 30 per cent accord¬ 
ing to the solvency of the Iwrrower. Interest is deducted in advance. A sum 
of Re. 1 or Rs. 1-8-0 is also deducted on account of mahimai and stamping 
charges. . If the loan is not repaid within the stipulated period, the lender 
insists on interest-being paid at 36 per cent as stated in the pro-note. If the 
matter is taken to court, the annual rate of interest claimed and allowed 
appears to be 30 per cent. If the debtor is a man of sufficient property, the 
money-lender waits for three years, i.e., for the limitation period so that the 
debt may accumulate. If the borrower is a person whose solvency is doubt¬ 
ful, legal proceedings are instituted as soon as the stipulated period expires. 
Sometimes the money-lender obtains a fresh pro-note from the borrower 
adding arrears of interest to the principal. Nattukottai C'hettis do not lend 
on pledge of ornaments or crops. It is only rarely that they lend on mort¬ 
gage of land or house. The agents of the firms go to the villages and enquire 
about the solvency of the intending borrowers. These Chettis call themselves 
bankers but they do not receive deposits; their business is confined to money- 
lending. They are financed by what are called adathi firms in Madras. The 
Gounda money-lender referred to above gets advances from the Imperial 
Uank on the collateral security of pro-notes executed by borrowers. The 
imperial Bank also discounts hundis executed in favour of money-lenders 
and recovers the amounts from tlie makers of the hundis. If the makers 
fail to pay, the amounts of the hundis are recovered from the money-lenders 
themselves. 


Section IV. 


J illicit edness. 

My enquiry shows that the total existing indebtedness of the village is 
Rs. 56,370. The following table shows the classification of the debt according 
to the agency from which and the purposes for which loans were taken, the 
mode by which the debt was contracted and the rates of interest charged on 
the loans: — 


Total existing indebtedness ol the village—Kg. 66,370. 

(a) Classified according to the agency from which the debt was con¬ 
tracted— 


Ryots of the villa e .. 
Money-lenders .. 

Ryots of outside villages 


as. per cent. 
3,950 7 

9,160 16-2 

43,270 76S 


56,370 


(b) Classified according to purpose— 


Discharging prior debts .. .. 21,760 

Puxohase of lands . .. 18,300 

Litigation expenses.' .. 7,400 

Domestic expenses.. ., 4,160 

House building . 3,760 

Cultivation expense* .. .. .. ,, 8,420 

Purchase of hulls . 1,300 

Payment of kist, etc. .. 1,300 


88-6 

28# 

18-2 

7-4 

6-6 

60 

2-8 

2-3 











(<.) Classified according to tlic mode by which the debt was contracted - 




its. 

PER Cl 

Mortgage* . 

, , 

29,703 

62-7 

Pro-notes m . 


26,260 

.44-8 

Simple bonds. 

% # 

1,170 

20 

Hsodloans . 

(d) Classified according to rates ol 

MR CENT. 

interest— 

26l) 

66 ,370 

* -5 

86 


1,200 

2-2 

30 


. 6,300 

9 0 

24 


2,60) 

4-6 

21 . 


70 

0 1 

18. 


3,H'0 

6-6 

lfi 


2, OOo 

3-5 

12 


.. 21,860 

38-8 

11 


2,000 

3-6 

10 


4,600 

8-0 

Bhogyaiu or usnfructunry mortgage 


13,700 

£6,370 

21-3 


It will be seen from the above table that 77 per cent of the total debt was 
obtained from the ryots of outside villages, ]G pei cent Irom professional 
money-lenders at Kodumudi and 7 pei cent from the ryots of the village. 

As regards the purposes for which the loans were taken, 39 per cent of 
the hoi rowings was for discharging prior debts, 24 per cent for purchase ol 
lands. 13 pei cent lot litigation expenses, 7 per cent foi domestic esjienses 
and 7 per cent for house-building. Only 6 per cent was borrowed for culti, 
vation expenses, 2 per cent for purchase of bulls and 2 per cent for payment 
of kist. 

Fifty-tin ee pei cent ol the total debt was borrowed on moitgage of lands 
either with or without possession and 4. r > pel cent on pro-note. Simple bonds 
and hand loans accounted only loi 2 per cent ol the total debt 

As regards the rates of interest, 39 per cent of the total debt was lent at 

12 per cent, 3 per cent of the amounts at 11 per cent and 8 per cent of the 

amounts at 10 per cent. Thus half the total debt was borrowed at a late ol 
interest not exceeding 12 per cent Fourteen per cent of the total debt was 
borrowed at rates of inteiest ranging Irom 15 to 24 per cent, and 12 per cent 
of the amounts at 30 and 36 per cent, 24 per cent of the total debt was 
borrowed on usufructuary mortgage of land. 

The average debt pel head is lls. 121 and that per family R». 587. The 
average debt per holding is Rs. 794. The total debt is 50 times the land 
revenue of the village and l 7 times the value of the yield of last year. 

2. Detailed accounts of two lannlies involved in debt in the village are 

given lielow. 

.4.—Ho had 14 acres of land. In 1912 a sum of Rs. 4,000 was borrowed 
at 9 per cent on mortgage of land from a private money-lender at Coimba¬ 
tore for meeting litigation expenses. By 1921 this debt became Rs. 10,000 
owing to levy of compound interest. In 1923-24 Rs. 1,500 borrowed on 
pro-note at .30 pel cent loi another Nattukottai Cbetti lor paying prior 
expenses. After a year Rs. 2,000 was borrowed from another Nattnkottai 
Ohetti bank at 36 per cent for repaying prior debt. Rupees 1.000 borrowed on 
pro note at 36 per cent from another Nattukottai Cbetti for paying prior 
debt. Rupees 500 borrowed on pro-note at 30 per cent from a private money¬ 
lender for land improvement. Rupees 3,000 borowed from a professional 
money-lender at Kodumudi at 18 per cent for discharging prior debt. It is now 
four years since the money was borrowed. The money-lender now demands 
an interest of 24 per cent. Rupees 2,000 borrowed from a Government official 
at 12 per cent for purchase of land; 8 acres of land were sold for Rs. 17,000 


• Vith possession. 18,700 

Without possession ., ,. .. .. ., ,. 16,000 




















aud debts to tlie extent of Rs. 17,000 cleared off; still a debt of Rs. 3,000 
remains. He has now 6 acres of irrigable dry land and 14 acres of wet land. 
He will get a net profit of Its. 500 from his lands. He is unable to pay 
interest on the debt of Rs. 3,000. The family became involved in debt chiefly 
on account of civil and criminal litigation over an irrigation dispute. 

21.—He had 22 acres of land ten'years ago He converted 5 acres of land 
from dry to wet and borrowed Its. 3,000 for that purpose from Nattukottai 
Chettis at 24 per cent. He borrowed Rs. 6,000 from Nattukottai Chettis at 
24 per cent for the expenses connected with the marriages of his six sons. 
He sold 8 acres of land for Rs. 9,000 and cleared off the above debts. He 
had to spend Rs. 6,000 in connexion with two cases of alleged murder. He 
built a terraced house at a cost of Rs. 3,000. He bought 6 acres of land for 
Rjs. 6,000. For these purposes loans were taken from Nattukottai Chettis 
at Kodumudi at 24 per cent. A partition was effected l>etween him and his 
three major sons. His three minor sons are living with him. The three 
major sons sold 7J acres of land for Rs. 15,000 and cleared off a debt of 
Rs. 9,000. The property belonging to the minor sons (74 acres) was mort¬ 
gaged with possession for Rs. 9,(XX) to a ryot o£. a village in Salem district 
and the balance of the debt due to the Nattukottai Chettis was cleared off. 
Ho has now only 4 acres of land left (2j acres wet and 1J acres irrigable dry). 
Those lands have been mortgaged for a loan of Rs. 1,500 taken from a ryot 
of the udjoinmg village of Salem district at 12 per cent. The amount was 
horrowod for marriage and cultivation expenses and liquidation of miscel¬ 
laneous debts. He is able to pay interest on the debt of Rs. 1,500 and meet 
the family expenses from tlie net profits of his lands. 

3. The Nattukottai Chettis at Kodumudi were lending money freely to the 
ryots of Nagamauaickenapalavam and tlie latter borrowed and spent money 
lavishly on marriages, litigation and other unproductive objects. The rate 
of interest was high uud payment of interest at 36 per cent was insisted on 
in those cases where repayment was not made within tlie stipulated }>eriod. 
Fresh loans were "taken from the rvots of neighbouring villages at a reason¬ 
able rate of interest and the amounts due to the Nattukottai Chettis repaid. 
This accounts for the fact that 39 per cent of the total debt was borrowed 
for discharging prior debts. Purchase of lands is another factor that has 
contributed to tho indebtedness of the ryots who have borrowed a total sum 
of Rs. 13,300 for that purpose. The village was a litigious one and this 
explains the fact that the indebtedness of the village is out of proportion 
to its size and population. Litigation is on the decrease now; whether this 
is due to the fact that the ryots have profited by their past experience or that 
their present resources are limited, it is difficult to say. 


Section V. 

Investment. 

As usual tho ryots invest their savings in the purchase of land. They also 
borrow money and huv land even though it may not be a profitable business. 
There are no chit associations in the village. Some ryots lend their surplus 
cash to their brother ryots. As regards investments in ornaments, the amount 
spent on a Naicka woman in this village ranges from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500. Tho 
maximum amount invested by a ryot in ornaments is Rs. 1,000. 



Heport of MBRy. K. SATYAW ARAYAKTA WAYGDU Garu, 
B.A., BJi., on the Investigation of three villages in the 
East Godavari' distriot. 

Chaptbb I. 

Natural division#, its area, imputation, religion, castes, 
languages and education. 

Introductory .—The villages taken up for intensive survey are Alurnuru 
and its two neighbouring villages ol 1‘edapullu and Penikeru. , They are 
villages in the Revenue taluk of Rainachandrapur of East Godavari district. 
Hence a general description of the district with special reference to Raina- 
chandrapur taluk and Alamuru area is given. 

Natural divisions .—The East Godavari district (sec plan) can he split up 
into four natural divisions, (i) the agency taluks of lihadrnchalam and IS’ugur, 
which constitute the Upper agency, (ii) the agency taluks of Poluvurani, 
Chodavaram and Yellavaruiu which constitute the lower agency, (iii) tile 
upland taluks of Rajahinundry. Peddapur, Pitlmpur and Tuni which lie for u 
greater extent lietween the agency hills and the delta portion of the district, 
and (iv) the low-lying taluks of 'Hainachaudrapur. Cocanadu, Amalaptir and 
Razoie which constitute the delta portion of the district. 

In the Rajahinundry taluk which is stated above to he an upland taluk, 
there are about half a dozen villages bordering on Ramachandrupur taluk 
which are partly deltaic in nature and irrigated by the canals of the Godavari. 
In Rainachandrapur and in Cocanada taluks which are stated above to be 
delta taluks, there are about a dozen villages bordering Rujnhniundry and 
Peddapur taluks which are uplund in nature to a certain extent and partly 
irrigated by the major and minor irrigation tanks and" partly irrigated 
by the aid of canal water. 

Alamuru, Pedapulla and Penikeru are wholly irrigated by the canals of tho 
Godavari and are not dependent on any tanks for irrigation; they are there¬ 
fore purely delta villages. 

Area and population.—The area of the East Godavari district is C.221 
square miles, of which the plains portion is 2.545 square miles, and the 
agency portion is 3,676 square miles. 

The areas of different taluks and the population as per census of 1921 are 
given below: — 


Name of tulub. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Population 
as per census 
of 1921. 

Density as 
per square 
mile. 

Ramaohandrapur 



291 

266,416 

881 

Cocanada 

* « i« 


297 

229,161 

772 


Eastern Delta Total 

0 • 

£88 

485,667 

826 

Amalapur 

• • . 


367 

226,661 

618 

Ramole 

•* 


291 

226,744 

779 


Central Delta Total 


668 

468,406 

689 


Delta Total 


1,246 

988,972 

764 

Peddapuram 

• • • a 


Wmm 

182,800 

802 

Bajohmtmdry .. 

0 * • e 



186,699 

494 

Pittapur .. 

• * • • 



92,668 

480 

Turn division .. 

• e 09 

• • 

128 

71,826 

586 


Uplands Total 

t * 

1,299 

681,891 

410 


Plains Total 

• • 

| 

1,470,868 

678 
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Name of taluk. 

Aiea in 
square miles. 

Population 
as per oensus 
of 1921. 

Density as 
per square 

mile. 

Polavaram 

643 

66,994 

123 

Chodararam 

no 


40 

Kellavaram 

819 

37,954 

41 

Lower Agency Total .. 

2,172 

132,999 

61 

Bbadmobulam .. 

911 

50,038 

55 

N'ugnr 

693 

20,068 

84 

Upper Agency Total 

1,6114 

70,106 

4ft 

Agency Total .. 

3,676 

203,106 

65 

District Total .. 

6,221 

1,673,968 

2ft9 

Madras Presidency Total .. 

mB3& 

42,794,156 

297 


The district density (269) including the agency is less than the Presidency 
density (297) and the district density (578) excluding the agency is greater 
than the Presidency density (297). The density of population in the plains 
portion of the district is greater than that in the agency portion of the 
district; that in the delta portion of the plains is greater than that 
in the uplands portion of the plains; and in the delta portion of 
the plains, the density of Raniachandrapur taluk is the highest. It 
is interesting to note that the density of population of East Godavari 
district (excluding the agency portion) is greater than the density of popu¬ 
lation of any other district in the Northern Circars (excluding the agency 
portions of Ganjain and Yissagapatam) and that the density of population 
of Raniachandrapur taluk is greater than the density of population of any 
other taluk in the Northern Oirears. 

The number of females in the district (plains) is larger than the number 
of males as per census of 1921 ; it is so in the case of every taluk in the 
plains— 

„ Males. Females. 

East Godavnri plains . 718.924 751.939 

Ramaehandrapur taluk .. ... 127,119 129.297 

lieligion .—Hindus form the main portion of the district of Rama- 
ehnndrapnr and Alumuru area. Muhammadans and Christians are in a 
minority. 

Ciutes ,—The chief castes amongst the Hindus in the district are Kapus, 
K am in as. Kshatrivas. Brahmans, Malas (Adi-Andhras), Madigas (Adi- 
llravidas), Gamallas. Settibalijas, Kamsalis (Viswnbrahmans). Vais.vas, Vela- 
mas Devangis, Salis and Gollox. The castes are grouped aeeording to their 
profession with their numerical strength. 


Castes nrranqeil arroriling to their profession. 


Agriculturists — 

Kaput, Telngas, Ralijas 

Kammas 

Kshalri.vns 

Vela mas 


390,657 

56.260 

46,218 

32.094 


Total ... 525.229 
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\ ■■ 

Labouring classes — 

Malas . 

Madigas . 

Idigas (or Settilialijas) . 

GoUas . 

Tndras . 

Gavaras . 

Vupparas . 

Yerakalns . 


273,144 

64,663 

66,361 

49,097 

31,480 

11,308 

6,264 

6,678 


Total 

496.885 

* 

Ariltn n*, etc .— 

Gamallas (toddy-drawers) 

Washers . 

Ralis (weavers) . 

Kamsalis (Viswahrahmans) 

Pevangis . 

Barliers . 

Agnikulakshatrivas (fishing) 
Kummaras (potters) . 


103,935 

38.026 

37,727 

33,135 

24.213 

16.563 

10.774 

7,533 


Total ... 

271.906 

Trade — 

Konmtis (Vaisyos) . 

Tit isiirel.i/ (losses— 

Brahmans . 

Sutanis (Sri Vaisbnnvnites) 

Total ... 

28,507 

67,070 

2,343 

69,413 


Thus it is seen that agriculturists mu! the labouring classes form the 
hulk of the population of the district. The agriculturists are ltd per cent 
of the total population and the field labourers are 34 per cent; artisans, 
trading classes, etc., are the mourning .TO per cent. AH the above castes 
are found in Rarnachandrupur taluk also; but in this taluk there are also 
Reddis. who are not found in other parts of the district except in a few 
scattered villages; they are also agriculturists: and there hit some rich . 
men ol that community in this taluk. Also. Kainmns are in larger numtiers 
in Ramachandrapur taluk than in other parts of the district and there are 
also some rich men of that community in this taluk. They are all agri¬ 
culturists and are considered to lie more industrious and more thrifty than 
Kupus who form an important agricultural community. 

Language *.—The prevailing language of the district and of Ramn- 
chnndrnpur taluk and of Alamuvu area is Telugu. Generally all Hindus and 
( hristians speak Telugu and ail Muhammadans speuk Hindustani. 

Kduratinn .—The education of females in the district is very poor when 
comparer] to that of males. Those who are literate in English in lioth sexes 
are few in number. The following table gives the figures of literate persons 
according to the census of 19*21 in East Godavari district and in Ratmi- 
chandrapur taluk. It shows that the percentages of literate persons in 
Ramachandrapur taluk Ixith in tlu* Vernacular and in English and of buth 
sexes are lower than those of the East Godavari district (plains). 



Literate in Telngo. 

Males. 

! 

Per oent. 

Eemab 8, 

Per omit, j 

Total. 

Pei; oent. 

East Godavari dis- 







triot 

91,115 

12* 

19,580 

2 ft | 

11,995 

7*8 

Ramaofcan drapor 







talnk 

14,976 


2,908 

2-3 

17,886 

70 
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Literate in English. 


Males. 

Ter cent. 

| 

Females. 

Per cent. 

Total. 

Per oent. 

Rest Oo.la.vari dis- 

| 





| 

trict 

14,880 

2 0 

1,046 




Rauiaoh and r« p n r 



: 

taluk 

1,322 

l n 

38 



0-5 


On.u’TER IT. 

Jfain full anil tan prrature : nirniit of com numien firm and trantporf. 


Ifni n fall. —The average minimi rainfall for the d istrict ami Alamuru and 
Riimachandrnpur during a period of about IK yenrs is as follows: — 


— 

January to 
Match. 

April !o 
-May. 

Jane to 
Sppt**mh*r. 1 

October to ] 
December. 1 

Tots). 

Alamnrn .. 


I 2 40 

21-82 

f 

12 03 

mm 

H u tim ohan d ra pn r 

0-69 

2 42 

21-71 

14-06 


District avemgfl .. 


2‘ u 2 

21-90 

12-03 

ill 


It is seen that the ramtall is heavy in Hast Godnraii distrirt. in Rama- 
< handrnpiir taluk, amt in Alainiiru area cl nr mg the pei iod from June to 
September which is the |ieriod of the south-west monsoon anil the next, 
heavy ramtall season in Hast (iodavaii distiiet. hi Riuuaeliamlrapur taluk 
and in Alanumi urea is that from October to lleiemher whuii is the period 
ol the north-east monsoon. Jnmtary to Manh is drv weather months and 
April and May an* hot weather months. 

The delta has inner lelt the want of water very seriously; but in up¬ 
lands and lull tracts the crops depend largely nti ramtall and are therefore 

precarious. 

'i'fin/irriittirr —The weather ol the district is generally hot Irom April to 
June and is genet ally coo) in December and January. The temperatures as 
poted at ( ocaiiadn an*— 


— 

A rer.ipe 
maximum. 

A vf»rag« 
mini in mu. 

Mean. 

January . 

81 l) 

65 3 

73-2 

February 

85-8 

69-6 

77-7 

March 

91-7 

73'J 

82-6 

April 

95-d 

78 3 

86 9 

May 

l mi 7 

82-8 

91-8 

June 

9.V 2 

81-0 

88 1 

July 

91-7 

79-3 

80-5 

August .. 

89-7 

785 

84-1 

September 

89-2 

78 1 

83-7 

October .. 

87-9 

70 8 

81-9 

Noveiubei 

83-.1 

70 6 

770 

Deoejabrr 

flii-7 

65-7 

73-a 

Average for whole year 

89-4 

74-9 

82-i 


The highest average maximum temperature is lfXl-7 m the month of May 
and the highest, average minimum temperature is 82-.K in the same month 
The lowest average maximum temperature is AO 7 in December and the 

I—12 
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lowest average minimum temperature is 66-3 in January. The highest mean 
temperature is 91*8 in May and the lowest mean temperature is 73-2 in 
December and January. 

Roods, canals, and rivers. —There are good many metalled roads in the 
district. The Great Northern Trunk Hoad runs in the upland portion of 
the district through Raiahmundry, Peddapur, Pithapur and Tuni taluks. 
There is a big read called Kattiiiudi-Chinchinacla Road; it runs from the 
Great Northern Trunk Road and passes through Peddapur, Cocanada, 
Rainachandrapur, Amalapur and Razole taluks hut there are no bridges over 
the three branches of the Godavari, viz., Gowtiuni, Vainateyam and vosishta; 
but small crafts ply on them to take passengers. The metalled roads in 
the delta are not generally good as they are laid out on a rich alluvial soil 
submerged by canal water for many months in the year; also, floods occa¬ 
sionally submerge the reads partly and do some damage. A double bullock- 
cart generally goes at the rate of two miles an hour on a metalled road and 
11 miles an hour on an earthen read. There are hallaeuts on the canals 
and pinnaces or other small crafts to cross the rivers. All the canals are 
navigable and passengers go by tvoats called ‘ Radliari ’ boats which are also 
used for cargo. They are towed and drawn by rojie by a regular staff of 
coolies paid by monthly wages and posted at stages of io or 12 miles. The 
average speed ©I a ‘ Hudhari ’ boat is two to three miles down the canal 
and If to 2 miles up the canal. 

A number of motor buses are now plying for hire; they carry only 
passengers; there are no motor lorries for the transport of cargo. Cargo 
is generally taken on roads by double bullock bandies. The buses ply 
lietween Cocanada and Kotipalli; between Cocanada and Yanum. between 
Cocanada and Pithapuram and Tuni; between Cocanada and Samalkot, 
between Samalkot and Yelcswnram; between Samalkot and Rajnhmundrv; 
lietween Samalkot and Pratt ipadu ; Ix'tu-eon Rnjuhmundrv nnd Gokavaram - 
lietween Rajahmundry and \eleswaram; between Rajnhinundrv and Koti- 
palli; between Alamurti and Dwarapudi, between Alaniuru nnd Rajnh- 
mundry; lietween Ratnuchandrupur and Dwarapudi; between Rainachandrapur 
and Samalkot; lietween llamachnndrnpur mid Cocanada; lietween Muktes- 
warani and Amalapur; between Amalapur and Hodu*nknrru; lietween Pasarln- 
pudi and Razole; between Amalapur and Kottapeta; anil between Amalapur 
ana lientlamurlanka. Tin? into is i><?twec*n six jm«h* and one nntia per mile 
per head. 

The railway, i.c,, the north-east line of the Madras and Southern Muhrntta 
Railway enters the district from the south at Rajahmundry passing over 
one of the biggest bridges in the Presidency across the Godavari anil skirt¬ 
ing the north-western edge of the delta and almost dividing the delta from 
uplands up to Samalkot anil it runs from Samalkot parallel with the coast 
till it passes out of the district at Tuni where it goes ou another Kinall 
bridge constructed on a bill .stream called Thandavn river. The railway 
was opened from Rajahmundry to Waltair in 1893 and the Samalkot-Coeanadu 
branch also in the same year. A new branch line from Cocanada to Koti¬ 
palli for about 28 miles is laid and was opened for traffic on 1st November 
1929; it passes through some of the rich delta villages of Cocanada and 
Ramachandrapur taluks. 


Cnunm in. 

I'eojde : < 'uttlf. 

H<ru*n .—In the delta villages, the houses are very much congested and 
crowded with wet cultivation all around; therefore the graroakantam or the 
village site is generally damp and swampy. The lowest castes, viz.. Adi- 
Andhras and Adi-Dravidas, and others are required to live in separate 
quarters. The Brahmans generally have their own distinct street* hot they 
do not mind iiving aide by side with sudras, especially high caste sudraa 
such as Kapus, Kammas or Vela mas. (Please see the’ villasce maps * of 
Alamuru, Pedapalla, nnd Penikern). 


Not nrinted. 
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Food.—The ordinary food grain is rice. In past years, i.o., about 20 
years ago, many of the labouring classes used to eat ragi, cholain (jonna) 
and cumbu (ganti) but most of them have taken up rice-eating; and at 
present it is only the agency people who take any kind of food other than 
rice. Generally all the cultivating and labouring classes take their food 
three times a day at about 6 a.tn., 12 noon and at about 0 p.m. 

Cattle .—In niany villages of the district, a very strong bull called 
‘ Ambotu ’ is set free to roam among the cattle and to be used exclusively 
for crossing purpose# ; in some parts of the district it is also called vittanam 
(seed) bull; some villager's treat ‘Ambotu’ with much respect; they some¬ 
times do hhajanas with it on festival occasions. In some villages, people 
castrate inferior kind of bulls. 

Cattle are usually fed on paddy straw and paddy busk (cbittu and dugara). 
In some places, especially in tire uplands and irt the agency cholatu straw 
is also used. In the delta, green-gras# and hemp (janutnu) are also partly 
user!. From plains, chiefly from the della, when crops arc oir ground and 
when there is v no particular work for the cattle, i.e.. from August to 
December cattle are sent from the plains or delta to the agency or uplands 
for grazing purposes; in July and August herds of cattle will be moving 
from the plains towards the agency and in December and January they 
will be moving from the agency towards the plains. 

In the delta, fodder is not quite sufficient, the animals are crowded for 
want of sufficient uncultivuhle land and the ground is generally saturated 
with moisture; hence it is that cuttle disease is more prevalent in some of 
the delta villages. The chief cattle diseases in the district and in Rainu- 
chandrupur taluk are. (i) foot and mouth disease (gatlu), (ii) Anthrax 
(domma) and (iii) Rinderpest <PeddajudyanO. Some of the Adi-Druvidas 
(Madigas) poison some cattle stealthily and when they die, they eat their 
flesh and sell their hides. 

Oxen and lie-buifalocs are used lor ploughing, for thrashing and for carts. 
Cows and she-huffuloes are used lor milch purposes. Generally the milch 
cattle are tied ut nights in the backyards and the agricultural cattle are 
kept ut nights in the fields; but there are exceptions to the above general 
statement. 

There are important cattle lairs at I’ittapur, Jaggampeta (l’eddapur 
taluk), Drakshurama (Hamaehandrnpur taluk) and Ambajipeta (Amalapur 
taluk). At Alumuru. there is a small cattle fair where about 200 to 300 
cattle of all kinds are brought for sale. Sometimes the cattle are taken to 
the villages where they are purchased directly by the ryots without the 
mediation of brokers who are very common in the fairs. 

Generally a pair of ploughing cattle used by ordinary ryots is worth 
al>out Rs. 100 to Rs. 120. The depreciation of a pair of bulls per year is 
estimuted to be generally Rs. 10 us a pair is generally fit for ploughing 
work for 10 or 12 yeurs. 


Chaptbh IV. 

Ten inn unil Cou h .i. 

Tenures. —The three chief kinds of tenures ait)— 

(1) Government jirayuti; 

(2) Zamindari jiiavati; and 

(3) inains. 

Government jirayati. —The landowner pays a fixed rate of assessment 
which is unalterable for a period of 30 years; the assessment is fixed high 
or low as the land is or is not entitled to have irrigation under the canal 
in the delta or the tank in uplands. The lands are classed as wet and dry; 
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tlie wet asbebsment varies generally from Rs. <) to Rb. 12 and the dry 
assessment varies generally from Its. to lis. 5. 11 a dry land is cultivated 
with a wet crop and irrigated hy canal water, it is charged water-tax or 
tirvaijasti. If a dufassal crop, e.g., sugarcane or plantains, are raised on 
wet lands, they are also liable to excess charge called fusaljusti. 

Z(lln.itttltiri jiinifoti .—The land belongs to the stain indar, who pays pcshkusli 
to Government: he collects rental irom the actual cultivating tenant who 
has got the right of alienation. 11 zainindari jiravati land takes advantage 
of the Godavari water, the ryot has to pay water-tax to Government. 

Tiiams .—These are lands assigned to certain individuals on favourable 
quit-reilt. Here also the net land is exempt trom payment of charge for 
water used; hut a dry iund is liable lor water-tax ii canal water is used. 

There are what me called padugui lands between the flood-hank ol the 
Iriver and the waters of the Godavari. They are also settled lands and 
are used for dry cultivation especially tor tobacco, chillies, horsegraui und 
cholam. These lands are loinid only in the villages bordering the three 
branches ot the Godavari, viz.. Goutami. Yainateynm and Yasishta. Aluniuru 
is a village on the left bank ol Goutami; hence there are padugui lands in 
the Alamuru village. The assessment on these lauds varies from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 12 per acre. 

There are also lunkus in tins district. They are pieves el land in the 
middle of the river surrounded wholly or partly by the waters ol the river; 
they are sold m auction by Government lor one. tlnee or live ycais at a 
time; and the bidders arc at liticrty to cultivate tor those fixed periods 
on paying the bid amount; they aio chiefly used for the cultivation b 
tobacco, and laitka toliacco i- considered to l>c one ol flic famous tobaccos, 
ltagi, chillies, horsegraui. cholam etc'epcis (guinmidi) and watermelons aie 
also grown in these tankas. 

foir/es.—Cultivable land is cultivated by ibe owners ol by tenants or 
partly by cm tiers and partlv by icnants. Tbc consideration lor lease cl 
land lor cultivation is generally ol three- kinds — 

(1) A shale ol the yield, eg.' Sangoru ’. i.c , half cil gins, yield alter 
deducting the harvesting expenses; 

(2) fixed jiav luent in gram culled ‘ -Mulcta per acre or [ier kuneham 
or lor the whole field, and 

(3) a fixed payineut in mone\ called ‘ Sist ' pc‘r line or loi the whole* 

field. 

‘ Sangorii ’ or any other shale of the produce is |ireval(*iit in the uplands 
where the yield i> piecai toils and not definite, it is not prevalent ill the 
delta or in Kamachaudrapur taluk or in Alamuru area. * Milk la ' is preva¬ 
lent in the delta, m Rainacliaiidrapur taluk and in Alamuru area, generally 
in the cast* ot low-lying lands. Sist is prevalent in almost all villuges ot 
the district. In the Alamuru area, sist uml maktu-s arc prevalent; sist 
is generally in the case ol dry lands and lor tasuljasti crops on wet lands, 
and makta is generally m the* e ase ot wet lands for paddy cult ivul ion. 

‘ Makta ranges from 2<KI kuochains ot paddy to got) Kunchams ot piichly 
per acre ot wet land, sist vaue-s Irom Rs. -til to Rs. ,">0 per acre ol elrv 
land; and it varies liom 11s. ltd) to Rs, 1 'J.1 per acre in the case* of wet 
lands tor raising sugarcane or plantain topes. 

There is another kind ol cow ic which is called 1 KitundugtiUu cow le,' 
This is a kind of usufruct nary mortgugc. The owner of the land gives 
possession of the lands to the mortgagee who lends a certain amount on the 
land to tlie owner at the commencement ol the transaction ; the mortgagee 
is allowed to cultivate the land lor a fixed numlier of years and enjoy the 
usufruct thereof; and at the end of that fixed period the debt is regurdod 
to have been liquidated mid the land is delivered hack to the owner. It 
i* otherwise railed ‘ Tinimannm cow Ic.' It i, not very prevalent in Ratuu- 
chandrapur taluk or in Alamuru urea. The iiuiiiImw of such cowhw in the 
three villages of Alamuru, I’edapalla and I’euikeru, ore given in tho res¬ 
pective village reports. 



CilAITBIl V. 


/la li'ultuml O/ii’nitioiis, Jmlilrtueiits, Manures uiid Measures. 


The modus operandi of the cultivation of the two important eiops paddy 
and plantain tope in Alaniuru area is given below : — 

1‘aililu nop. —For every acre oi wet paddy land, one lumchum oi land or 
10 cents is required us seed-lied. That extent has to he ploughed up in 
the tirst halt of May. It is watered hy water taken from doruvus or small 
tanks dug in their own lands. Seeds are sown hy the hand; five or six 
kunelium.s of seed are sown in one kuneham ol seed-bed land sufficient for 
ti an.splanting one acie ot wet paddy land. For every fortnight, the seed- 
hod land should he irrigated either hy tank or doruvu water or hy canal water 
if canals are opened hy that tune. Generally canals are closed ill the last 
week ol April and opened in the Inst w<ok ot June. It takes nearly one 
moilth lor the plants to grow. !1\ the middle ol June the .seed-beds get 
ready lor trujisptuntatioii. From the last week of June transplantation is m 
full swing and lasts till about the end ol July. Alter the canals are opened 
all the liel/ls in the delta have abundant supply ol water 

The ehiel paddy crops in Alumuni area are 1 1 > Basmtgi. Ol) Husangi, 
(.‘1) AkUill ii and ft) IVddnwaii. Ilasangi will he ready tor harvest in 
Ortolan. Knsungi in November. Akkullu and I’cddavuci in December. There 
are also I’uuassakoitumaiii. I’alagunimasari Satiitukkullit. Kirhilisambar. 
These are oil a small scale; these come lor harvest about the end of November. 

Transplantation m by plucking one seedling and planting at one time m 
one place. leu persons aie leqtnred tor tratisplamnig one acre ol land; 
this is generally done hy females; three males are required for plucking the 
seedlings irom the seed-bed required tot transplanting one acre. The male 
persons and the leinule [lersons have to he paid 8 annas j>er dav ]>er 
head on the average either lor plucking seedlings or for transplantation. 

About a mouth alter transplantation, weeding takes place; both males 
and lenudes are engagtsl. About Inc persons are required tor one acre; 
oacli pcison is paid about 1 annas on the average; the number of persons 
teqlined lor weeding depends partly on the km.I ot sod. 

l'or harvesting both mules ami leniales are employed. About 111 persons 
are required lor liurvc-ling one a. re ol land; each person is paid ubout 
H annas on average. The ‘-heaves ate placed in the field itsell in small 
heaps. They will be dried tip for two days alter cutting. Then they will 
he tied 111 bundles and brought to the threshing floor <kallamf where a lug 
heap (kttppu) will be laid up. About u month or two after the heaps are 
laid. t.e.. in January, they will lie threshed; and the threshing is generally 
completed h\ the end of January. Generally four persons are required for 
one acre ol land. The heap will lie thrown out on the threshing floor and 
will he threshed hy oxen and lie-buffaloes; this is done generallv during 
nights; and the work is generallv finished by about 10 in tfio morning- the 
hay will lie gathered together, then the rorn will )>c winnowed and chalf 
will he removed; females hand the corn in ‘ eliatas ' to males who winnow 
it; this is done during daytime only. Then it will he measured by a 
lv illicit am am l tio<l in gumiy Im^s and sent liome on handis; if not tied in 
l»ags, it will be carried on kavidis. Tiiey are stored in granaries. 4 Puries ’ 
or in ‘ Pataras.’ ^ 


/ Inn tat ion U,prs.~ lo raise a new plantain tope, the ryot has to pur- 
ehuso phintatns tom an a ready existing plantain t 0i H> at the rate of about 
1^,0 tolls, oil per ),(»t»0 in the month of November. After the first crop 
paddy is harvested, these plantains are planted at the rate of 800 per acre 
one by one Al ter one month, the field is ploughed up in intervening 
or the eattli will be taken out hy means ol crowbar; after lo dava the field 
is watered hy canal water; and it has to he irrigatetl likewise" for almost 
every tortnight. Belore the closure ot canals in March or April manure of 
castor cuke or groundnut cake is used . again in June, the same manure is 
used in large quantities and as the canal is opened the tope is again irri¬ 
gated ns usual. By Septemlier and October the plants vicld hunches These 
hunches will lie bargained for in the month of Octolier; they will be cut in 
November. I hey are sold at a Unit IK V) to its. 80 per IlK) hunches. One 
young plant is allowed to remain ul the Uvot ol every plantain tree which 
tviu» cut away ; and theta' young plantains are allowed to grow into a tope 



for another full year; and after this year the 2nd crop will yield almost as 
much as the first crop. After the second plantain tope is harvested that 
field is not used for plantain tope aguinj it is used only for paddy cultiva¬ 
tion os before. A plantain tope can again he raised on the same field after 
three years, i.e., after three first crop paddy harvests on that field. 

Agricultural implements .—Tho agricultural implements that are in use in 
Ramachandrapur taluk and in Alamuru area are given in tho following state¬ 
ment : — 


Name;of the instrument 
and its parte. 


Cost. 


1. Plough— 

as. a 

- P. 

Its parts («) Kadi 

i 

0 

0 

(4) Yedikolai.. 

i 

0 

0 

(e) Nagali .. 

i 

0 

0 

(rf) Karukola 

0 

8 

0 

with muli- 




kalu, 




( e) Medilhoks. 

l 

0 

0 

(f ) Hopes .. 

0 

8 

0 

(?) -Making 

1 

8 

0 

charges. 





6 

8 

0 

2. Tholnballa— 




(a) Kadi 

1 

0 

0 

(4) Yedikola . 

X 

0 

0 

(r) Tholuhalla. 

2 

0 

0 

(d) Hopei 

0 

8 

0 

(») Making 

1 

0 

0 

chargee. 





6 

8 

0 

3. Spade .. .. .. 

tl 

8 

0 

4. Crowbar .. 

1 

8 

0 

6. Knife. 

0 

8 

0 

6. Kodavali 

0 

4 

0 

7. Axe . 

2 

0 

0 

8. Gandlmlikam .. 

l 

0 

0 

9. Tholika. 

0 

8 

0 

10. Kaththava .. 

1 

0 

0 

11. Bombayikksnalu 

0 

1 

0 


(pair). 

12. Knppalholabalia 

1 

0 

0 

13. Varikottuballa 

1 

8 

0 

14. Chikkalu 

0 

2 

0 


Purpose for whioh 
it is used. 

Ploughing the field 


Levelling the fields 


Taking out earth 

Digging holes and 
taking earth. 

Cutting branches of trees 
and hashes. 

Harvesting paddy and 
cutting green grass. 

For hewing pieces of 
wood. 

For cutting away the 
stumps of harvested 
redgrsm and fot level¬ 
ling the ground after 
sowing. 

For weeding uetdbeds, 
budamu, tohaeoo and 
chilly fields. 

For excavating mad in 
a marshy ground. 

For tskirg up hay with 
ear* of corn from the 
heap at the time of 
threshing. 

For making paddy 
sheaves even in the 
heap. 

For threshing paddy 
and redgraxn. 

For muzzling cattle fo 
prevent them from 
grating fields. 


Period of its 
service. 

Nagali to be 
renewed every 
year,other parts 
to ho renewed 
once in three or 
four years. 


To be renewed 
once in three 
years. 


TSS. 

3 

S 

3 


6 

4 


3 

8 

1 

4 

6 

1 




PS 


Name of the instrument 

Cost. 


Purpose for which 

Period of its 

and its parts. 


it is used. 

servioe. 


as. 

A. 

p. 


YEARS. 

Id. Cbetas. 

16. Baekete. 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

For winnowing paddy. 

For oarrying poddy 

1 

3 

17. Kavirii. 

0 

8 

0 

For osrrying food, 

2 





green grass, sheaves, 
paddy, etc. 


16. Dimmisi 

0 

8 

0 

For levelling the thresh¬ 

3 





ing floor. 


19. Peeta . 

0 

8 

0 

For use by persons who 

3 
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tie sogurcane plants. 


20. Tavvogola 

0 

0 

Used for digging email 

4 




pits in sugarcane 






fields. 



An ordinary ryot will generally have some important implements and 
borrows some others from bis neighlmuring ryots. Each ryot pays Re. 1-1-0 or 
five kunchuniK of paddy to the local carpenter and Re. 1-4-0 or five knneham* 
of paddy to the local blacksmith for each plough which a ryot possesses for 
nil the wood work and metal work for his agricultural implements in the 
course of one year. 

Manure*. —The manure generally consists of dung of all sorts, nightsoil. 
sweepings and rubbish from the houses. The dung of cattle is generally 
used. Goats from uplands sometimes come to the delta villages and to Ala- 
muru area in summer for fodder; and these goats are used by these delta 
ryots for manure purposes hv tying them in herds in fields. Sometimes 
cattle are tied in the fields during nights after harvest season so that their 
dung nnd urine may tie used us manure. Jiluga plants were used to be 
grown in lands which were weak; hut now janumu is grown in fields; it is 
also used ns manure; cattle are allowed to grass- it and to tread the plants 
so that the soil of the field is mixed up with tlie dung, urine and hemp 
plants together. So also * Teegapeasara ‘ is grown for the same purpose 
nnd cattle are allowed to gra*e and like hemp this aKo is mixed up with 
soil, dung and urine nnd the soil becomes more fertile. 

Castor cakes, groundnut cakes and ammonium phosphate are also being 
used for paddy crops; ammonium phosphate is lieing used only this year; 
these are moro commonly used for plantain and sugarcane topes. 

Bone meal is not used now; chemical manures nre now lieing introduced. 

Tn some cases ‘ Pali ltiannu ’ is used as manure. It is the earth in 
the villuge ‘ Gramakantan ’.If it is used it is sufficient as a 
manure for about five years. There is not much of this * Pnti mannu ’ in 
Alamuru urea at present. 

Pig manure was used nbout four or five years back for paddy, plantain 
nnd sugarcane crops; it is not being much used now in Alamuru area. 
Indigo plants were used to lie realised about 10 years back as manure; 
it is also given up now. 

The use of dung of cattle ns fuel in the shape of dung-cakes in these 
parts is partly responsible for the diminution of a good kind of manure. 
These cakes are now largely used owing to the high price of the fuel in these 
parts. Also, the method of storing the manure is defective as it is exposed 
to rain and sun and the quantity ami qunlity of the manure is therefore 
much deteriorated. 


Weights and measures .—The weights nnd measures that are commonly’ 
used for several purposes in this district nre almost the same in Itama- 
chandrnpur taluk and in Alamuru area also. 


Commercial might *— 
2 Pam pus 
2 Ysbul&ms 
2 Parialams 
2 Vims 
4 lettering 
20 Msunds 


1 YebuUm. 
1 Padalam. 
1 Viss. 

1 Yettedu. 
1 Msnnd. 

X Puttie. 
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Wholesale merchants sometimes deal in hags (hasthos) weighing 10C ]b. 
and 22 lb. (excluding the bag). 

Measure *— 

6 tolas weight of rice .. 1 giddtt 

4 giddas .. .. .. 1 sol a. 

2 solas . 1 tavvn. 

2 tavvus . 1 rnanika or seer (80 loins 

of rioe). 

2 inrnikas. 1 adda. 

2 addas .. .. 1 kunoham (320 tolas of rice). 

20 knnohams. 1 yedumu or kavidi. 

2 yedurous .. .. .. .. 1 pandumu. 

2 pandumus .. .. 1 palli puttie (80 kunchams). 

200 kunoham9 .. .. .. 1 malaka puttie. 

3 malaka putties 

or ■ 1 garoe. 

palli patties J 

Malaka puttie is used in Rmnnchnndrnpur taluk and in AInmuru area. 
Rice is also used by weight in towns ami in some villages. 

One gundu is equal to 50 lb. 

Rice is sold in bags of three or four gurnlns. 

The term ‘ Goni ’ is loeallv used in Alnmnru area for a measure of 40 
kuneliams. 

1 manikr .. .. .. 2 J cents. 

1 addedu .. .. . . £ ,, 

1 kunchaui .. .. .. .. in ,, 

10 kunchams . . .. 1 acie. 

1 yedumu .. .. .. 2 net i s. 

1 pandumu .. .. .. 4 

1 puttie .. .. .. .. 8 

Measures of time— 

60 vigadiyas .. ., 1 gndiya (24 iiiinii'e*). 

2$ gadiyas . . .. . . 1 gant’a (hour;. 

3 godivas , .. . . .. 1 jam. 

Lane] measures — 

The rvots calculate time from the number of gadiyas or jaunts that have 
elapsed niter 0 a.in. or 0 p lit. Also some of the popular phrases for the 
indication of time used bv the ryots are ‘ Clttikku I’odichetnppudi i.e., the 
rising ol the star Venus. ‘ Kodikut liavole i.e,, tin* time of the (toning of 
the first rock, ‘ Sarnia jama i.e., three hours after nightfall. 






ALAMURU VILLAGE. RAMACHANDRAPUR TALUK. 

Chapter T. 

(lenrral. 

Alamuru is a village in Ramachandrapur taluk. East Godavari district. 
The district may lx> divided into four natural divisions, (1) the delta, (2) the 
uplands, <:i) the lower agency and (4) the upper agency. The delta may 
again ho divided into two natural divisions—the eastern delta and the 
central delta. The eastern delta comprises the taluks of Ramaehandrapnr 
and Cocunada. Ramaehandrapnr taluk is on the left hank of Gon- 
tftmi. one ol the main hrnnehes of the Godavari river. Ramaehandrapnr taluk 
is intersected by n ninnher ot eanals and irrigation channels flowing from 
those canals. The taluk contains rich alluvial soil with vast expanse of 
rice fields and plantain topes and sugarcane gardens. Alainuru is a village 
nitont a lew Turlongs irom the Goutnmi. There is the Bank canal between the 
Gout a mi and village proper. This Rank canid is used both for irrigation 
and navigation purposes. About -V) yards Itelow the ferry of the Rank canal 
at Alainuru. the Coringa eaua 1 branches off from the Rank canal and passes 
through C’hintnluru. Kandlupudi. etc., villages to Rnmachaudrapur and 
thence to Jugnnnudhngiri and Munjeru and thence to the salt creek enlled 
Atreva which flows into the Ray of Bengal. The Rank canal passes through 
Kotipalli.. Maskapnlli and Tallarevu and thence to the salt creek called Atreya 
which connects the Bav of Bengal and the Goutami Godavari. 

The village is hounded on the north by the villages of Penikeru, Kala- 
vneherla and Modnkunt. on the east by the villages of Pedapalla and Chin- 
talurn. on the south by the villages of Tatapudi and Goutami Godavari liver 
with two laukns attached to this village and on the west by the villages of 
Jonnaihi. Penikeru and Kalnvncherla. All the villages on the boundary- of 
th is village are all delta villages irrigated l>v the waters of the Godavari 
by means of canals and irrigation channels. Goutami. an important branch 
of the Godavari, is about six furlongs from the village. There is some land 
atlachud to this village In-tween the two canals—Coringa caunl and Rauk 
canal mentioned above. A portion ol this plot is dry and all the vest of the 
village is net. (Sis- combined plan * ol tbo three villages of Alainuru. Pe.la- 
palla mid Penikeru.) 

There are two hamlets called Kotturu and Atehutapuram : Atchutapurani 
is locally called Khaudrika also. Kothuru is at a distance of about one mile 
from tli<> centre village on the Local Fund load leading from Alamuru to 
Mandiipeta. There are about 20 houses, of which three are Brahmans, one 
Christian, one Vaisva, one Karnibuthulu, two Adi-Andhras and the others 
are Cumulus and Jdigus. There is a coffee hotel, a lower secondary school 
and a rice mill in this hamlet. Atehutapuram is at a distance <>f about two 
furlongs from the main village connected by mi earthen road. There are 
six Kshntriyn families, one Knpu and the others are Gamalas and Tdigas. 
There is an Adi-Andhrapalli consisting of about 20 houses lying on the border 
of Alamuru and Tatapudi villages. It is at a distance of about two miles - 
from the village. There ate some scattered houses Itelonging to Adi-Andhras 
and Kapus in the fields lying between the Coringa canal and the Bank canal. 
There are about eight houses belonging to Kapus and eight houses tielonging 
to Adi-Andhras. There are seven houses near the Alnmuru lock occupied 
hv the lock stuff. They are at a distance of about one mile from the village. 

Arm .—The area of the village is 2,778 acres 53 cents of which an extent 
of 7 acres 17 cents is eroded by the Godavari; the owner of the eroded extent 
hits lieon paying taxes on it and when refunded if goes to his possession ar.d 


Government cannot have a right to it. 

ACS. 

Total area of the village . 2,778-83 

Eroded extent. 7-17 

Village gramakontam (village-sits) of which the main village ie 

itores *0 77 86-88 

Lenkas (two : 2*9-11; 1M-*1) .. ..*88-63 

* tanks (8 drirking water and 1 washers' tank) . 26-30 

Other ponunbokes . 277-88 ■ 


I—13 


Not printed. 
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AW. 

.. a 92 

Therefore the total oultiviible urea .. ^,^*6 2^ 

Deducting Unka cultivation it ie ., .. .1,962-76 

Dry. Wet. 

Of this extent— aw. ace. 

Government .. .. 244-76 844-99 

' Jnam .«6 - 28 623-07 


801-04 1,86889 

Deducting 7 acres 17 cents of eroded acs 

lend . 298-87 1,668-89 (Total .. 1,962-76) 

Out of 293 acres 87 cents registered as dry in accounts, 72 acres 41 
cents is fit for wet cultivation and is being cultivated as such. So the 
total wet cultivation in the village is 1,741 acres 30 cents. 

The total cultivable area is 87 per cent of the total area. 

The total wet cultivation men is 73 per cent of the total cultivable area 


and is 63 per cent of the total men. 

Males 

Females. 

Total. 

The population of the village— 

Aooording to the oensus of 1911 .. 

1,821 

1,820 

3,641 

According to the oeneus of 1921 .. 

1,742 

1,749 

3,491 

Awarding to the oensus now prepared for the 
present investigation .. ,, 

1,902 

2,009 

3,911 


The increase in population is due to the opening of the offices of the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, to the growth of the hamlet, Kottuni, which 
is regarded to be tlie centre for n number of neighbouring villages; to the 
starting of a number of co-operative institutions, co-operative credit societies, 
land mortgage bank, co-operative union anil co-operative federation. A 
number of Settibulijas have also eonic and settled down here for cultivation 
and coolie work; a number of Kapus and Mains have settled down recently 
with the idea of taking up cultivation work. 

The following are the figures of births and deaths during the past years 



1908 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 
1918 
191* 

1918 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 
1928 
1924 
1928 
1928 

1927 

1928 

1929 up t« 
1929 - 


29 36 

62 44 


2 eholera. 


88 67 2dueto*m*llpoj. 

24 64 2 due to smallpox. 

66 111 

36 64 

44 98 


































The Tillage has not been seriously affected by any epidemic disease* 
except a few stray cases of cholera and smallpox. The death-rate is heavy 
in the year 1917 and 1918. Local enquiry shows that there were cholera and 
smallpox during those years though the cases of death arc not properly 
noted in tho village registers; all the deaths ore entered under ‘ All other 
causes 

The aiei of lb* village is 3,778-03 seres. 

The popnhition of the Tillage is 3,911. 

The Senility of popnlation pec square mile (according to the 

present oensos) .. 901 

Density of population according to the oensos of 1921 .. 806 

Density of population of Boma o handrapar talah according to 

the oensus of 1921 . .. 881 

Density of population of Eu«t Godavari district (Plains) accord¬ 
ing to the oensus of 1921 .. 678 

Density of population of Madras Presidency according to the 
census of 1921 .. .. .. .. . .. 297 

Density of population of Pedsprlla village according to the 

present census .. .. . .. 1,414 

Density of population of I’euikeru village according to the 

present census . 883 

ft is seen Unit the density of population of the village is almost equal to 
tho density ol population of Kamachandrapur taluk and is greater than 
that of the East Godavari district (Plains). 


There arc 806 families in the village, 
are— 


8flfi families 
1 family 


The average members in a family 

Males. Females. Total. 

1,902 2,001 3,911 

2-2 2-3 4-5 


Tho lumilies and the population are arranged lie low eastewar— 



Kumber 




C«me. 

af 

families. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Brahmans. 

94 

206 

244 

449 

Romans (Vuisyua) .. .. ,, 

20 

68 

56 

114 

Kainmae . 

102 

231 

236 

466 

Rapes and Koppavelamas .. 

KsWrivaa. 

188 

13 

390 

m 

407 

38 

797 

76 

BettiboHjoa and Kahslin 

Mi 

283 

284 

627 

Gollue .. .. 

So 


41 

91 

Adi- Andhrus (Males) 

147 

Ba 

336 

647 

Adi-Dra vidas (Madigaf) 

36 


82 

169 

Viswabrahmans ,. 

23 


66 

108 

Barber* . 

6 


17 

34 

Washers . 

36 


78 

161 

Potters ,. 

9 


16 

29 

Weavers, Dovangis and Jangam* 

10 


18 

36 

Oil mongers .. . 

3 

Hn 

7 

14 

Sanies. 


1 Ri 

4 

4 

Muhammadans* .. 

HhI 

24 

17 

41 

Christians . 


6 

13 

19 

Nakh.daa and Ternkala*. 


29 

34 

66 

Agnikalakshatriyae ,. .. .. 


44 

60 

94 

Sutakaransns .. . 

HI 

1 

» 

6 

Total .. 

866 

1,902 

2,009 

3,911 


Of the severul castes in the village, Kauunas, Kapus, Kshatrivan, Qgititi 
halijas and Gollas are the chief agricultural classes; Adi-Andhras and Afi- 
Dravidas are the agricultural labouring classes. Viswabr ahmana , barberw. 
washermen and letters ure artisan classes. BraAunaus are leisurely classe d 
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Koinatis are the only trading class. Weavers and Devaiigis do weaving 
work. Oilmongers deal in gingelly and coconut oils; Aginkulaksuatriyas and 
Nakkalas and Yerukalas do fishing. Muhammadans do miscellaneous work 
such as tailoring and music; Christians are teachers in the local sen (Mils. 
Sanies are musicians and dancers: the Sistukaranam is a clerk in the office 
of the Deputy Inspector of Schools. 


They nro classified below according to their profession. 



Families 

Per 

cent. 

Males 

Per 

cent. 

Females 

Per 

cent 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

(1) Agricultural classes 









(Kupus, K&mmas 
Ksbatriyas, Betti- 






62 

2,071 

53 

balijas and Gollas). 

438 

51 

1.030 

54 

1.041 

(2) Field labouring classes 









(i e., Adi-Andhraa, 
Adi-Dravidas' 

183 

21 

389 

*J0 

117 

21 

806 

21 

(3) Artisans, i.e., Vis- 









wabruhinans, bar¬ 
bers, washers and 
potters 

72 

. 

150 

8 

ia» 

8 

318 

8 

(4) Trading classes, i.e., 





50 


114 


Taisyas 

20 


E8 

3 

3 

3 

(6) Leisurely olusees, 









Brahmans 

94 

11 

206 

11 

244 

12 

449 

11 

(6) Others 

59 

MM 

70 

■ 

82 

4 

162 

4 


866 

■ 

1.902 

■ 

2,009 


3,911 



It K scon that the families ol agriculturist classes form 51 |>ei cent of 
the total number of tamities and that the population ol the agricultural 
classes is 53 per cent. The tunnlies ot the agricultural labouring clasnes arc 
21 per cent and the population ol the agricultural labouring classes is 21 
per cent. Hence majority of the families and the majority ot the popula¬ 
tion are agricultural. Though they are all classed as agricultural classes, 
there are some among them who take up labour in others' lands on wages 
in addition to the cultivation of their own lands, heme some more families 
and some more persons ol the agricultural classes have to !>e included in the 
families and population of agrieultuiul labouring classes. Most of the Kctti- 
bulija.s in. this village have got lands and cultivation and a few are agricultural 
labouring persons. Hence they are included under agricultural classes here 
though they are included under agricultural labouring classes in the district 
classification. 

The actual nmiilier of agricultural families and their population are given 
lielow eastewar: — 


Caste. 

Agriculturists. 

N on- A griou 1 tnrists. 

Families. 

£ 

H 

S3 

s 

"3 

3 

« 

& 

3 

fS 

i 

e 

■ 

Ut 

8 * 

■ 


i 

Brahmans . 

Komatis 

K&mmas 

Kanos and Velam&s .. 

Ksh&triyas . 

Bettlbahtas and Kalalis 

Gollas. 

Adi* Andhra* .. ., ,, 

■ 

26 

216 

181 

18 

210 

30 

126 

30 

206 

176 

20 

192 

18 

144 

65 

421 

366 

38 

402 

48 

269 

87 

20 

26 

107 

7 

61 

12 

98 

BS 

m 

214 

66 

80 

332 

18 

72 

28 

191 

894 

114 

46 

411 

38 

126 

43 

378 
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Agriculturist*, i 

Non- A gricoltu rials. 

Caste. 

i 


i 


i 

i 

i 



a 

6 

"2 

i 

3 

1 

"3 

B 

3 


1 


Ph 

o 

fa 

£ 

« 

X 

o 

H 

Adi-Draridas .. 

2 

12 

15 

27 

34 

65 

67 

132 

Vinrabrahmans 

, . 




23 

47 

58 

106 

Barbers .. 

4 

io 

io 

20 

1 

7 

7 

14 

Wishers . 

17 

52 

61 


18 

21 

27 

48 

Potters. 

6 

9 

8 

17 

4 

4 

8 

12 

Weavers 


. , 



10 

17 

18 

35 

Oilmongere 





3 

7 

7 

14 

Banies 

, , 




1 


4 

4 

Muhammadaufc v 

1 

7 

3 

10 

8 

i7 

14 

31 

Christians 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

6 

10 

16 

Nakkalas and Yerukala* 





14 

29 

24 

53 

Agnikulakubutriyas 
Sisfikaranauw .. 

. . 


.. 


17 

1 

44 

1 

&0 

6 

94 

6 

Total .. 

332 

896 

874 

1,770 

644 

1,006 

1,135 

2,141 


Again tin* population of tin* village it> divided ugevvar amongst the 
several communities of the village. 



0- 

10. 

10- 

-15 

15- 

20 

Above 20. 

Total. 


i 

'rt 

i 

X 

V 

X 

O' 

K 

* 

aC 

X 

fi. 

•7 

JJ 

5B 

-2 

X 

a 

« 

j i 

B 

o> 

55 

» 

9> 

"3 

a 

» 

fa 

Brabiii.oih .. 

64 

75 

18 

L'f) 

1R 

44 

105 

loo 

205 

244 

Kouiatis 

17 

17 

7 

4 

4 

7 

30 

28 

68 

66 

K&tUIUH* 

KupuH and Vela- 

74 

70 


10 

32 

40 

106 

115 

231 

236 

mas 

136 

127 

43 

46 

39 

48 

172 

186 

390 

407 

Kshntrivas . • 
Settibalija* and 

10 

11 

2 

1 

5 

6 

21 

20 

38 

38 

Kalalis .. 

95 

7« 

17 

20 

25 

39 

126 

127 

263 

264 

Oollas 

12 

5 

7 

6 

9 

9 

22 

21 

60 

41 

Adi-Andhrae 

95 

116 

27 

22 

34 

69 

166 

138 

312 

236 

Adi-l)ravidaH ,. 

26 

28 


Io 

12 

10 

37 

34 

77 

82 

Viswahrahmsns 

15 

8 

1 

5 

6 

14 

26 

31 

47 

68 

Barbers 

2 

6 

4 

1 

2 


9 

6 

17 

17 

Washers 

17 

26 

12 

10 

14 

itt] 

30 

34 

73 

78 

Potters 

O 

o 

1 

4 

3 

ml 

7 

6 

13 

16 

Weavers, etc. 

2 

6 

3 

2 

3 

i 

9 

9 

W 

18 

Oilmongcrs 

2 

, . 

, . 

, . 


K3 

5 

5 

7 

7 

Banies 


. . 


, . 

t , 

Ki 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Mahntniitadaus 

7 

6 

2 

0 

6 

ml 

9 

7 

24 

17 

Christians .. 

2 

7 

, , 

1 

0 

ml 

4 

4 

6 

18 

Nakk&las and V ern- 
kalae 

15 

13 

1 

0 

1 

6 

. 12 

5 

29 

64 

A gnikulaksbatriy us. 

16 

17 

2 

n 


6 

18 

20 

44 

30 

Sistikaranams 


4 

•• 

m 

■K 


1 

1 

1 

6 

Total .. 

608 

621 

170 

17< 

220 

314 

904 

900 

1,902 

2,009 
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They are show n below in percentages — 


— 

Total. 

| o-ie. 

| 16 —16. 

It- 

-20. j 

! Above 20. 

i 

i 

95 

i 

a 

a 

fc 

Per cent. 

£ 

i 

?! 

■*» 

c 

s 

£ 

§ 

Is 

Percent. 

£ 

I 

95 

Per cent. 

Mate 4 ,. 

1,902 

608 

82 

170 

9 

1 

1 

904 

47 

Females 

2,009 

621 

31 

174 

9 

m 

El 

900 

46 

Total .. 

3,911 

1,229 

31 

844 

9 

384 

14 

1,(>04 

40 


Males above the ago of 15 years take part in cultivation atul they bid 
the actual cultivators of tin* soil; children liolow the age of 15 years assist 
their parents or guardians bv taking loot! to them to the fields and by 
looking after cattle. For purposes of agriculture the age of J5 may lie 
taken to bo the margin for an adult. 


People altove 15 years are shown below;— 

Males 1,124, i.c., 59 per vent of the total males. 
Females 1,214, i.c.. CO per cent ol the total female*. 

The agriculturists are— 

Males 896. 

Females 874. 


Applying the aliove proportion, the agriculturists aliove 15 years art— 
Males 59 per cent of 89G. i.e . 529. 

Females 60 per cent of 874.. i.e., 524. 

8o, among the agriculturists, it is only 529 male persons who ilo actual 
cultivation ; the othere, i.e., 1,241 of the agricultural population depend on 
the earnings of these 529 persons. The actual agriculturists aro 14 per cent. 

The field labouring classes are notes] above as Adi-Audhras and Adi- 
Dravidas. Put the actual number of labouring families and the ]spoliation 
are given below ; — 



Families. 

Mules. 

Females. 

Kaiimifui 

26 

16 

30 

Kepoa 

107 

2*9 

232 

Betti ball us 

181 

263 

264 

Gallos 

12 

20 

23 

Adi-Andhraa .. 

1*7 

312 

336 

Adi-Dnvidaa .. 

36 

77 

82 


—— 

— 

__ 

Total .. 

466 

m 

966 


Applying the same proportion, tl>e number ol males and females above 
15 years who got in daily labour are— 

Males 39 per cent of 896, i.e., 520. 

Females 00 per cent of 966 r i.c., 580. 


For labour, all females above 15 years also attend to field labour. Hence 
the total number of actual field labourers is 1,109, i.e., 28 per cent. Tim 
remaining children i.e., 896 phut 966 minus 1,109, i.e., 753 depend on tbe 
earnings of 1,109 ndulte. 
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Rainfall .—The rainfall during the years 11)25, 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929, as 
noted by the office of the Deputy Tahaildar in the rain-gauge register is noted 
below. These figures are correct when compared to the figures of Pedapalla 
and Penikeru where the village officers have noted approximate figures: — 


Name of the month. 

1926. 

1926. 

1827. 

1928. 

1929. 

Average. 

January 


0-48 




0 10 

February 

0-17 




0 32 

trio 

March . 


2-98 

0-89 

t # 


0-67 

April. 

May . 

o It 

0-27 


107 

C-90 

0 -flo 

9-0-4 

1 05 

1 99 

118 

180 

281 

J one 

4‘42 

1 88 

7 27 

2-66 

7-50 

472 

July 

12 77 

14-62 

9 38 

8-82 

3 26 

9-77 

August 

September 

9 78 
6-26 

7-51 

4*31 

6-60 

3-98 

3-18 

7-34 

4-03 

5 83 

6 20 
6-34 

Ootober 

10 70 

8-62 

1-62 

14-14 

896 

8-79 

November 

1 28 

6 » 

7 19 



2 12 

Peoembcr 

0-22 


•• 

0-08 

•• 

0-08 

Total 

62-78 

40-65 

38-82 

38 36 

32-69 

41- 0 


N.B.- The total figure of rainfall for 1929 is for the period till the end o October 
only). 


The village is almost deltaic in nature ami depends almost entirely on 
the irrigation of the Godavari river, except an extent of 221-46 acres, i.e.. 
8 per rent of the total ayaeut of the village. Even this 8 per cent of the 
area is having the advantage ol canal irrigation and does not depend entirely 
on rainfall. There is a ‘ kodu ' on the border of this village and Penikeru. 
If the rains are heavy, fields in the neighbourhood of this * kudu ’ are 
subject to submersion. There were no remissions applied for or sanctioned 
for first crop either on account of want of water or on account of submersion. 
In 1926-27 there was remission granted to an extent of al>out Its. 100 in 
second crop season ; that is on account of want of adequate supply of water 
in the canal; rain cannot ho expected in the months of second crop cultivation 
season ; hence the failure of crops is not due to want of ruin. Generally 
the crops of the village are not adversely affix-ted by the increase or decrease 
in rain hut almost entirely depend on the water available in the Godavari 
and in the canals. 

Farilitim fur irritjafion .—Godavari -nore particularly Coringa and Bank 
canals are the chief sources of irrigation of this village. The Bank canal 
starts from the Dow laishwarnm anient which is at a distance ol about l.‘l 
miles from the village ferry. And at this village it is split up into the 
Coringa canal and Bank canal. (Please see tho combined plan* of the three 
villages of Alatnuru, Pedapalla and Penikeru.) The peculiarity of the Bank 
canal is that there is irrigation only on the left hank of canal and not on 
tho right bank as Goutami is flowing to right of the canal. There is irrigation 
on both sides of the Coringa canal. 

A number of irrigation channe's were dug hv the Public Works Depart- 
ihent to facilitate irrigation of tin 1 fields from both the abovementioned 
canals. The channels which irrigate ^ho fields of this village are - 

(1) Mulastanam Panto kalva of the Bank canal. 

(2) Jonnada Panto kalva of the Batik canal. 

(3) Alamurn No. 1 channel of the Bank canal. 

(4) Alamuru No. 2 channel of the Bank canal. 

(5) Choppella side channel of the Bank canal. 

(6) Alnmurh side channel of the Bank canal. 

(7) Thotti channel of the Bank canal. 

(8) Thirupnyya channel of the Bank canal. 

(9) Angara aide channel of the Coringa canal. 

(10) Veaurirmndn channel of the Coringa canal. 


Not printed. 
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MuloKtanam Panta kaiva runs on the north of the Tillage from west to 
east; it enters the village from Penikern limits at the boundaries of survey 
Nos. 2 and 15 and leaves the village at the boundary of survey Nos. 10 and 
21. It is about half a mile in length. 

Jonnnda Panta kaiva runs from west to east across the village; enters 
from Jonnnda village at the boundary of survey Nos. 159 and 109 and leaves 
the village at survey Nos. 87 and 98 and enters the CUintnluru village 
limits. It is about 1J miles in length. 

Alamuru No. 1 channel runs from west and goes north-east across the 
village. It enters the village at survey No. 890 and ends itself at survey 
Nos. 117 and 221; it does not go out of the village. Its length in the village 
is about li miles. Tt is a narrow channel when compared with the other 
channels. 

Alamuru No. 2 channel. Tt is a branch of the Choppella side channel. 
Tt. starts from survey No. -10(1 and runs northward up to survey No. 975 and 
runs eastwards to survey No. :192 and ends itself there; if water overflows 
tho water goes to Yeduruinndu channel. Tts length in the village is about 
a mile. 

Ohoppeila side channel. Tt runs from west to east and enters the village 
at survey No. 421 from Jonnadn village limits and runs to a length of nbout 
half a mile and liceoinos Alamuru No, 2 channel. 


Alamuru side channel runs west to east and starts in the village only 
from survey No. 498 and leaves the village at. survey No. 452 and enters 
Tata pud; village limits; its length in the village is about 6} furlongs It 
runs to the north of the Hank canal and almost parallel to it. 

Thotti channel starts from Alnmuru side channel at survey No. 458 nnd 
runs north-east for a distance of nbout five furlongs nnd leaves the village at 
survey No. 477 and outers Chintaluru village limits. 

Thirupavya channel starts from Alamuru side channel at survey No. 458 
and runs north for a distance and iioi tli-east for a distance and leaves the 
village at survey No 47(3 and enters Chintaluru i illage limits; its length in 
the village is about seven furlongs 

Angara side channel starts from the f'nringn canal at survey No. 472 
and runs north-east and leaves the village at siirvcv No. 474 nnd enters 
Chintaluru village limits. Its length in the village is n>mnt two furlongs. 

Yeduriimtidu channel starts fiom the Coringa canal at survey No. .829 
and runs north for a distance, turns to the east, and after some distance, 
to the north and again eastwards and leaves the village at survey No. 250 
and enters Chintaluru village limits. Its length in the village is about ten 
furlongs. 

The extents irngnted by the above ten channels are— 


(1) Mu lasts mum Panta kaiva. 

(2) Jonnada Pimta kaiva 

(31 Alamuru No 1 channel 
(4) I)o. No. 2 do. . 

(6) Choppella side channel .. 
(01 Alamuru side channel 

(7) Thotti channel 

(8) Tirapayya channel 

(9) Angara side channel 
(10) Veduramndu channel 

Total 


•Tirayati 

luiira. 

Total. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

64-62 

67-91 

132-53 

2609 6 

294-34 

616 29 

194*89 

48*76 

2(3 66 

76- 6(1 

116-73 

193 33 

67 47 

60-67 

118-14 

ltd 11 

28-10 

168-21 

61-36 

*1-39 

82 76 

31-88 

• 79 

38-47 

8-62 


3 62 

^67- 27 

246-66 

412-83 

1,018-47 

880-26 

1,988-72 


Of the total cultivable area 1.962 7(1 acres. 24 04 ncres is the podugni 
land; except this extent,, all other land. i.e.. 1,998 72 acre* is liable 
for irrigation if circumstances permit, lint this extent of 24 04 acres is a 
strip of land between the flood bank of the Godavari and its waters This 
is a peculiar kind of land not known in the interior villages of the tatnk or 
of the district ; these padugai lands are seen only in the riverside villages 
They are sometimes very high in level and are settled for purposes of —tV 
ment. They are not commendable by any source of irrigation but the tobacco 
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and the chilly gardens raised on such lands are irrigated by pots from tba 
waters of the Godavari or of the cauals which are on either side of such 
lands. 

There is an extent of about 435 62 acres which is called Lanka land. 
This land is in the inside of the river surrounded on all sides or on two or 
three sides by the waters of the Godavari. This kind of lands is also peculiar 
to the riverside villages of the taluk or of the district. They do not natu¬ 
rally get any waters for irrigation and they are subject to the vagaries of 
the river. Hut the tobacco and chilly crops raised on them take some water 
from the Godavari by pots when they are first planted. 

There is no tank or well irrigation in the village. But before the opening 
of the channels after their closure during summer, some temporary wells 
called ‘ doruvus ’ are dug for irrigating the first crop seedtreds by means of 
picottahs ; there is also one permanent well intended for that purpose. There 
are some private small tanks in the fields of the ryots who get them filled 
before the closure of canals and use that water for feeding the seedbeds after 
their closure and for drinking purposes by cattle and men in the hot summer 
days. 

These irrigation channels are kept open for second crop wet cultivation 
by rotation. The cycle of rotation is fixed by the Collector and the Executive 
Engineer once in three years. When channels are so opened the ryots culti¬ 
vate wet paddy, vis., dalwu and gnrikasannam and gingelly and transplant 
ragi and some other garden crops. 

The extents of irrigation under all the channels during the fasli 1338 


nr** civfn ta*W»w. Tlu* 

channels 

are open 

and closed 

for faslis 1336, 1337 

and 1338 as shown below 

— 









1336. 

1337. 1338. 

Mulastanam Fantakulva 





Open. 

’1 

Closed. Open. 

Jonnadn ,, 

Alamaro No. 1 channel 










» t 


Alamurn No. 2 ,, 

Chopped* side 





M 

»* »» 

1' 1* 

Alamaro side 





Closed. 

Closed. 

Thotli 






it i| 

Thirapayya ,, 





Open. 

»» n 

Angnra side „ 





Open. Open. 

Vemmunudi ,, 





M 

*» »» 






Fasli 1338. 

A. 






1st crop. 

2nd crop. 






ace. 

ACS. 

Pltnt&in 





67-80 

40-8* 

Budeiuu 





66 39 


Turmerio 





6 8* 

0-20 

Brinjsls 





0-06 

1-18 

Bngaroane .. 
Dalwa 





106 

, . 






426-64 

Annmu 





2-61 

30 

Chillies 





37 46 

0*61 

Garlio 





29 99 

9-44 

Onions 





, , 

17-02 

Psddy 





1,640-70 

416 

Bsgi 





, . 

4-90 

Mobanam 






2-77 

Creepers 






1-49 

Gogol n 

Gingelly 

Theegapesam 





-* 

0-17 

496 74 






4-03 




Total 


1,810-81 

1,008-13 


When canals are closed for second crop cultivation, the dalwa paddy and 
gingelly cultivation is practically nil, though there may be some cases of 
unauthorised irrigation of gingelly crop. 

Drinking rmtrr .—There are four tanks in the village. Three of them are 
used for drinking purposes. One is near Paupuletipeta used by all castes 
of people including Adi-Andhras. It was excavatea by the Raja of Ala¬ 
in uru. Another is near Brahman, Kammn and Settiga houses in the way 
to Fenikeru. Tt is under the control of the panchaynt. The third is near 

1-14 
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Brahman, Kamma, and washerman's houses. It is on the way to Kalaya- 
cherla. It is also under the control of the pan eh ay at (see the village site 
plan of Alamuro). These three tanks are fillea by water before the closure of 
canals and receive water again immediately after the opening of canals ; so, 
in summer also' there is water in the tanks. Some people go to the canal and 
sometimes to the Godavari for water ; the canal and the river are only about 
si* furlongs from the village. There are wells in many of the backvardB of 
the houses ; they are generally used for daily household purposes. There are 
five wells near the Police line ; the water of those wells is considered to be 
healthy aud some persons take that water for drinking purposes. Thus there 
is no need for the residents to depend on rainfall for drinking purposes. 
Even in summer, there is no want of drinking water. The fourth tank is 
near the Deputy Tahsildar'n office ; it is used only bv washerman for washing 
purposes. Cattle generally drink water in the canal,, in the river and some¬ 
times in summer in the tanks also. 

Drainage farilitics. —The village is not much adversely affected by want 
of adequate drainage bodhis. But there are two spots on the whole ayaeut 
which are somewhat affected by heavy rainfall. There is n ‘ kodu ’ in Peni- 
keru limits. It is a collection of drainage wator; tor want of proper drainage 
channel, it stagnates at that place and submerges the neigldiouring fields. 
If proper drainage channel is dug to take away that water leading to 
Nalluru drain, mi extent of about 25 acres in the neighbourhood of that 
‘ kodu ’ will yield better. Their present yield is about 160 to 200 kulieliams. 
If the fields are not affected by submeision the yield may be 250 to HOO 
kunchams. The increase in the yield will therefore be 25 and 100 kun- 
ohams or about eight putt is or Rs. 400. A gain there is what is called Jonnad 
Vnlu which passes through the village and meets the Vcdurumudi channel 
at survey No. 299 wherefrom it goes in small bodhis. If there is heavy- 
rainfall, these bodhis will overflow and submerge the neighbouring fields to 
ail extent of about 50 acres and the yield will then be half piltti per acre. 
To avoid this submersion, a drainage channel lias to lie dug; and it is said 
that the Public Works Department are proposing to excavate one in that 
locality. The yield will then increase hv 50x1 puttis, i.e., Us. 2,500. So. 
if proper drainage facilities are provided the total vield will be enhanced 
by Rs. 2,900. 

Transport and eommvniraiion. —Double-hullock carts anil the Uadhari 
floats and other boats are the chief means of transport in this village. The 
nearest railway station is llwarapuili which is at a distance of twelve miles. 
Motor buses ply for hire between Alamuru and Dwarapudi. ami lietween 
Alamuru and Rajahmundry (see plan ot East Godavari district! The 
Local Fund road leaving from Alamuru canal ferry to Mnudnpeta bridge 
meets the Local Fund road leaving from Dowlaishweram to Kotipulli. Buses 
ply for hire from Rajalnmindrv to Kotipalli on that road ; hence, passengers 
going from Alamuru to Itamnchandrapur side get down nt Miuulapeta bridge 
and catch the buses on that road. The village Alamuru is situated by the 
side of the Local Fund Alaniuru-Mnndapeta road. The caluil ferry is about 
six furlongs from the village. The paddy produce of the village generally 
goes to Mandapeta, Tapeswarani and Rajalirnundry. There nre mills at 
Mandapeta, Tapeswarain and Kothuru, hamlet of Alamuru. It goes to these 
mills by douhle-hullook carts. The Kothuru mill is nt a distance of about 
a mile from the main village. Mandafieta mills are situated about six 
miles from the village and Tapeswarain mills are at a distance of nlxnit eight 
miles from this village, 

Charges for a double-bullock cart to Kothuru mill is one anna per hag, 
to Mandapeta mill is two-and-n-half annas per bag. and to Tupeswarnm 
mills is four annas per bag. All the produce that goes to Rajahmundry is 
generally sent by boats in.canal during the season of the opening of the 
canals; when canals are closed, the traffic is diverted to the road via 
Mandapeta bridge, Dwarapudi bridge and Dowlaishweram. The charges for 
transporting the produce from Alamuru to Rajahmundry hy boat are— 

ns. a. p. 

Bandy of eight hags from Alamuru village to Alamuru 

canal ferry .0 6 0 

Boat from Alamuru to Dowlaishweram for eight bugs ... 0 ft 0 

Loading and unloading charges for eight hag* . 0 2 0 

Douhle-hullock cart of eight hags from Dowlaishweram lock 

to Rajahmundry including toll fees . 14 0 


Total ...2 4 0 



10 ? 


The charges for transport of tiie produce from Alamuru to Rajahinundry 
by doubie-bullock cart direct art— 


Hire of bandy from Alamuru to Rajabmundry 

Toll-gate foes . 

Dietary charges of the handyman 


as. a. p. 
3 12 0 
0 8 0 
0 4 0 


Total ...4 8 0 


So it is cheaper lo take the produce by boat than by cart. Uut there is 
a greater possibility of the quantity licing diminished. 

Also, boats ply between Alamuru and Rainachandrapur along Coringa 
canal and then to Manjcru and then to Cocanada. Not much produce goes 
to Cocanada as it is more than .'10 miles from Alamuru whereas RajaHmundry 
is four miles by road from Dowlaisbweram and thirteen miles bv boat from 
this village to Dowtuisliweram. Hence it is more costly by way of transport 
charges it they take produce to Cocanada. floats also ply trom Alamuru 
to Kotipalli on the bank canal; no produce goes on this canal as there is 
not much demand horn Kotipalli side. Poor passengers to Rainachandrapur 
side und to Kotipalli side generally go by boats on canals during all seasons 
except during the period ot closure ot canals. The canals are closed generally 
for live or six weeks from about the last week of April to about the first 
week of June. Some pinnaces or ‘ novas ’ ply on the river to take passengers 
from this side of the river to the other side, viz., Kothapeta, Mandapalli, 
Vudapalli. Havulapalem and Kedarlanka. In summer when canals are 
closed, some passengers go on the river to Kotipalli, Mukteswaram, Geddana- 
palli and other villages by the two sides of the river. A good number of 
pilgrims, say about 1,000 cross the river in the month of April to go to 
Vadapalli where a big festival takes place in Chaitra inasaiu. Motor buses or 
lorries are not used lor transport of agricultural produce. The buses which 
take passengers generally go up to the Alamuru canal ferry and take 
passengers who cross the river from the other side and who intend going to 
Kajahmuudrv, Dwarapudi, Aluinuru. Mundapeta and Kamackandrapur. 
It may lie stated that almost all the produce is taken to Rajaluuundry which 
is the nearest public market. 

Passengers who have to come by train have to get down at Dwarapudi 
which is a mail halting station. Buses are ready at the station and they 
have to go to Alamuru by those buses which generally demand eight annas 
per head. The road lrom Dwarapudi to Alamuru is a metalled one but it 
is uow with ruts and ueeds repairs at some places. 

Some boiled rice is exported from Kothuru mill to Cocanada and to 
Anakapalle side. That which has to go to Cocanada is sent by canal; that 
which has to go to Anakapalle side goes to Dwarapudi by double-bullock 
carts and then by traiu. 

Plantain bunches go to Anakapalle side by double-bullock cart to 
Dwarapudi and then by traiu. 

There is a sub-post office und there is a telegraph office. T appals are 
I'oceived in Alamuru from Dwurapudi sub-post office and sent also from 
Alamuru to Dwarapudi sub-office. Tappuls are received at about 8-30 p.m. 
for both mails and tappuls are despatched for Iwth mails at about 10-30 a.m. 
Bo, letters, etc., received at Dwarapudi from Madras side are delivered here 
on the same day but letters, etc., received at Dwarapudi from Calcutta side 
are delivered here the next day at about 3 p.m. So also, there is a delay 
of about one day in the despatch of the letters that have to go to Calcutta 
side. The hours of receipt and despatch of telegrams are from 12 noon to 
5 p.m. Tim Post office is working for current duties on all days includin g 
Sundays. 
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Education..—The number of Tolugu literate persons is 864 out of the total 
population of 3.911. The number of male literates is 620 and the number 
of female literates is 334. There arc only 72 English-knowing males and 
one female. The number of educated persons among the different communities 
are given below: — 


Oasts. 


Males. 



Females. 



Total. 


Ed a 
Gated. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

Edn- 

cated. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

Edu¬ 

cated. 

Total. 

Per 

oent. 

Brahmans 

164 

205 

80 

143 

244 

69j 

307 

<49 

76 

Kom&tis 

46 

58 

78 

26 

66 

45 

70 

114 

61 

Kammas 

81 

231 

36 

£1 

236 

22 

132 

466 

28 

Kapns and 
velamas. 

150 

890 

38 


407 

13 

204 

797 

26 

Kahatriyas 

20 

38 

53 


38 

60 

39 

76 

61 

Settibalija and 
Kalalia. 

20 

263 

8 

6 

264 


26 

627 

6 

GoU&s 

' 9 

£0 

18 

1 

41 


10 

91 

11 

Adi-Andbras .. 

28 

312 

9 

6 

336 


34 

647 

6 

Adi-Dravidas .. 

2 

77 

8 


82 


2 

159 

1 

Viswabrahm&ns. 

38 

47 

81 

it* 

58 

1ft 

48 

108 

46 

Barbers 

6 

17 

36 


17 


6 

34 

18 

Washermen 

12 

73 

16 

, , 

78 


12 

161 

8 

Potters 


13 



16 


, . 

29 

• ■ 

Weavers, etc., . 

10 

17 

69 

3 

18 

17 

18 

36 

37 

Oilmongers 

6 

7 


K 

7 

14 

7 

14 

60 

Sanies 


. . 

, . 

■1 

< 

JCO 

4 

I 

4 

Muhammadans. . 

11 

24 

46 

3 

17 

1ft 

14 

■n 

84 

Christiana 

6 

6 

83 

6 

13 

46 

11 


68 

Nakkalas and 
Ternknlas. 

1 

29 

4 


24 


1 

uj 

3 

Agnikula- 

kshatriyas 

11 

44 

26 


60 


11 


12 

Shietikaranains.. 

1 

1 

100 

8 

6 

60 

4 

wm 

66 

(Telega) 

Total .. 

620 

1,808 

33 

831 


11 

96* 

3,911 

24 

(English) 

Total .. 

72 

1,9«2 

4 

1 

2,009 

006 

73 

3,911 

2 


The literacy of this village is compared with the literacy in East Godavari 
district (Plains) and in 11 am a chandra pur taluk of 1921. 


— 

Telugu. 

English. 

M ales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 


Pit ciirr. 

FEE CSKT. 

ru CERT 

FLU OEUT. 

FEE CKWT 1 

FEE CKHT, 

East Godavari 







district (1921). 

12-8 

2 6 

7 6 

2 0 

014 

IT 

Ramaohandrapnr 







talnk (1921). 

118 

2'3 

7 0 

111 

0 03 

0*6 

Alaatere village. 

380 

UD 

24 0 

40 

n-06 

2-0 


It is seen that Telugu literacy is far above the average literacy of East 
Godavari (Plains) and of Kainachundrapur taluk when compared to the 
figures of 1921. But it must be assumed that there is comparative increase 
in literacy of the whole district and of Ramachandrapur taluk from 1921 to 
1929. However, the Telugu literacy and the English literacy of Alamuru is 
higher than the average of the district and of the taluk. The chief reason 







































is that there are a numto of Government offices, the Deputy Tahiti War’s 
office, the Sub-Inspector of Police, the sub-post arid telegraph office, two 
Deputy Inspectors of Schools, the Supervisor of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment and tne Conservative Overseer, the Excise Sub-Inspector, the Revenue 
Inspector, their several offices and families, the co-operative society, the 
co-operative union, the land mortgage bank, the Co-operative Federation 
office, the lower secondary school at Kothuru and a number of elementary 
schools—all these contribute to the higher percentage of Telugu and English 
literacy than that in the neighbouring villages. 

It is also worth noting that Telugu literacy is high among Brahmans, 
Komatis, Kshatriyas, Viswabrahmans, Weavers, Sanis, Christians, and 
Shistikaranams, it is low among the remaining castes. Tt is therefore appa¬ 
rent that it is low among the agricultural classes excluding labourers. It is 
only 5 per cent and 1 per cent among Adi-Andhras and Adi-Dravidas who 
are the chief labouring classes. It is nil among washers, 2 per cent in 


Nnkkalas and Yerukalas, 

and 5 per tent 

among Settibalijas. 




Educated. 

Total. 

Peroent 

Agricultural classes — 





Kapns . 

. . 

2nd 

797 

28 

Ram in a a 

. # 

.. 182 

466 

28 

Settibalijas. 

e . . . . 

26 

527 

5 

Gollas . 

• a 

11) 

4»1 

11 

Ksbatriyaa 

. 

.. 39 

76 

61 


Total 

410 

i,y&7 

24 

Agricultural labouring 

1 

V 

so 




Adi-Andhrus 


34 

647 

5 

Adi-Dr&vidaS ,, 

• 

2 

169 

i 


Total 

36 

806 

4 

Arfitati chesses — 





Viswabrahmans 

a . 

4* 

103 

46 

Barbers 

• • 

6 

34 

18 

Washermen 


12 

161 

8 

Potters .. ,. 

.. 

.. 

2# 

•• 


Total 

66 

317 

21 

Trading classes — 





Vysyaa 

Oil mongers 

• . . . 

70 

114 

61 


7 

14 

SO 


Total 

77 

128 

60 

Leisurely class — 





Brahmans 


307 

449 

76 

Sanies 

, . 

4 

4 

100 

Shistikaransms .. 

.. 

4 

6 

66 


Total 

.. 316 

469 

67 

Others — 





Muhamadaus .. .. 


14 

41 

34 

Christians 


11 

19 

68 

Nakkalas. 


1 

66 

2 

Agnikulakehatriyas 

.. 

11 

94 

12 


Total 

37 

209 

IS 

It is seen that Telugu literacy is in 

the following order: — 


Leisurely classes 

.. 



67*" T 

Trading olaasee 

, . 



60 

Artisan al»M* and Agricultural classes 

> • „ , , a 


21 

Others .. 

s » e s 



16 

Labouring classes 

* • • • 


• • • 

6 
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Agricultural classes and agricultural 1 
labouring olaseee. 1 

Educated. 

410 

88 

Total. 

1,857 

806 

Per oetd 
21 

4 


Total ., 

448 

2,783 

16 

Non-agrionltaral olaseee 


f 68 

77 

815 

87 

817 

128 

468 

208 

21 

80 

67 

16 


Total ,, 

486 

1,113 

44 


It is seen therefore that Telugu literacy among agricultural classes and 
field labouring classes is comparatively smaller than that among the non- 
agricultural classes. 

The schools that are working at present in the village are given below 
with their pupil-strength and teacher staff: — 

(1) Harttinge Middle School .—It is a school founded by the Zainindnrs of 
Paiiuganta Estates, Messrs. P. V. Itainaswami Guru and P. V. Subbarao Guru. 
It is now worked by a committee. 


Classes 


Strength. 

Average 

attendance 

3rd form 


8 

7 

2nd form 

.. 

22 

18 

1st form 


2y 

28 

6th class 


36 

32 

4th cl «ss ,, 

. 

24 

32 


Total . 

11H 

106 


There are seven teachers including n Kunskril and Telugu teacher, and a 
combined drill and drawing teacher. It is o|>en to all classes and to both 
sexes. The maximum age of the Irovs is IT years and the minimum age is 
eight years. Girls are not studying in the class. It is located at Kothuru, 
hamlet of Alamuru. It serves the needs of Ahunuru, Pedapallu, Penikeru, 
Kalavacherla, Jonnada, Chintaluru, Pinapalla, Bandhipudi and Gummelieru 
as it is almost central to all these villages. The students are arranged 
castewar below: — 



Brahmans. 

Sudraa. 

V yyy as. 

M uhatuma- 
dans. 

Adi- 

A ndhras. 

Christians. 

3 rd form 

7 

i 




.. 

2nd form 

11 

s 

•J 

, . 

4 


1st form 

17 

11 


, . 

1 


6th standard ., 

18 

a 

2 


* 


4th 

13 

o 

•• 

- 

3 


Total .. 

63 

33 


o 

18 



(5) Beard Hindu Baft' School — Alamuru —There are classes up to i'h standard ; 
there are 4 teachers. It is open to all classes. The maximum age is It and the 

min imam ige U 


— 

Total. 

Average 

attend- 
slice. 

Brahmans. 

Redraft. 

Vysyas. 

Muhamma¬ 

dans, 

let etandmrd .. 

62 

32 


mm 

6 

1 

2nd „ 

4 

2 




e * 

3rd „ 

18 

15 



2 

, , 

4th „ .. .. 

mi 

5 

1 

IS 

1 


5th „ 

Mi 

6 

1 


3 

•• 

Totel 

ss 

60 

17 

mm 

10 

1 
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(8) Board Hindu Girl*’ School, Alamuru .—There are classes op to 6th 
standard. There are four teachers and one music teacher. It is open to 
all classes. The maximum age is 13 years and the minimum age is five 
years. 


— 

Tola!. 

Art rags 
attend¬ 
ance. 

Brahmans. 

Sudras. 

VygyM. 

Kehstri- 

yas. 

Mohamme¬ 

dan*. 

let standard.. 

100 

■a 

23 

86 

8 

3 

2 

2nd ., 

16 

mm 

8 

7 

« . 

# . 


3rd ,, 

18 

HU 

7 

8 




4th ., 

10 


4 

6 

i 



6th „ 

7 


, . 

6 

l 



6tb „ 

3 

2 

1 

2 

•• 



Total .. 

151 

117 

43 

94 

8 

SI 

2 


(4) Board Boys' Branch School .—There are four classes with two 
teachers. It is open to all classes, hut as it is very near Settibalijipeta, most 
of the boys arc Settibalijas. The maximum age is 14 years and the minimum 


age is five years. 

Total. 

Average 

attendance 

1st standard 

24 

18 

2nd „ 

11 

7 

3rd ,, 

.... 8 

8 

4th ,, 

.... 4 

3 


— 

— 


47 

34 


■- —- 

— 


(o) Adi-Andhra Board Day Schools .—There are four classes with two 
teachers. It is open to all classes but there are only Adi-Andhras, Agni- 
kuluskhatriyas, Muhammadans and Christians. The maximum age is 12 
years and the minimum age is 5 years. It is open to both sexes. 



Total. j 

Avenge attend* 
ance. 


Boys 

Girls. 

| Boys. 

Girle 

1st standard 

■1 

8 

16 

8 

2nd . 


7 

8 

7 

3rd „ . 


2 

2 

2 

«h . 

HI 

1 

4 

1 

To'al .. 

1 32 

18 

29 

18 


There are four night schools in the village. 


(11 Sett.ibalija, Night School (Akondi Sxtryanarayana ).—There are three 
teachers and four classes. It is open to all classes, bat Settibalijas attend. 
The maximum age is 2.5 years and the minimum age is 9 years. 


1st standard 
2nd „ 

3rd „ 

4th 


Total. 

89 

6 

1 

3 


A retag* 
attendanoe. 
30 
3 
1 
3 


48 


M 
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(2) Settibalija Night School (K. Ch. Kamayya.) _ —There are three desses 
with three teachers. It is open to all classes, but Settibalijas generally 
attend. The maximum age is 25 years and the minimum age is 10 years. 


TotiL 


ATerage 

attendance. 


1st standard 
2nd „ 

3rd ,, 


36 28 

2 2 

4 3 


42 83 


(3) Vikramurka Night School (D. Atchutaramayya ).—There are three 
classes with one teacher. It is open to all classes. Maximum age is 25 years 
and. minimum age is 9. 




Total. 

Average 

attendance. 

1st standard 


37 

34 

2nd ,, 


» 

R 

3rd „ 

. 

4 

4 



SO 

46 


(4) Aided Adi-Andhm Night School .—There are three classes with two 
teachers. It is open to Adi-Andhras only. The maximum ago is 25 years 
and the minimum age is 10 years. 


let standard 





Total. 

38 

Average 

attendance 

26 

2nd „ 




. , 

6 

3 

3rd ,, 

. . , 


. . 


2 

2 






40 

31 


The number of boys and girls wljo are attending the several schools are— 


(1) Hardinge Model School fAIamurn and Kothuru) 

(2) Board Hindu Boys' School . 

(3) Board Hindu Girls' School . 

(4) Board Bovs’ Branch School . 

(5) Adi-Andhrn Board Day School . 

(8) Settibalija Night School I . 

(7) Settibalija Night School II . 

(8) Vikraraarka Night School . 

(9) Aided Adi-Andhra Night School . 


Total 



... 55 ... 65 

... 100 ... 100 

. 151 151 

... 47 ... 47 

... 32 18 50 

... 48 ... 48 

42 ... 42 

... 50 ... 50 

... 40 ... 40 


... 414 169 583 


The maximum age of the school-going children may he fixed at 15 yearn 
and the minimum age at five year*. Deducting tiie children attending 
Hardinge school from other village* arid the children above 15 years in the 
night school*, the number of children iietween 5 and 15 yeaiw attending 
the schools are— 

Boys . 305 

Girls . igg 

474 
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The number of children in the village between 5 and 15 years are— 

Boys . 533 

Girls . 528 

1,061 


The proportion of children attending schools to the number of school¬ 
going children in the village is as follows: — 


Boys. Girls. Total. 

Children between 5 and 15 years . 533 528 1,061 

Children between 5 and 15 years attending 

school . 57 32 45 

per cent, per cent, per cent. 

It is seen that boys' education is more prevalent than girls’ education. 
There is a village panchayat library and a co-operative union library. 


Panchayat Library .—It was opened in 1925. There are 772 books. Their 
cost is about Rs. 1,250. Four hundred and forty-nine books were issued during 
the year ending 31st March 1929. Government gave it a grant of Rs. 600. 
It is under the control of the Village Panchayat. Its opening hours are 
from 7 a.m to 10 a m. and from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. It also gets the following 
periodicals: — r 


Dailies. 

1. Hindn. 

2. Bwarajya 

3. Andhra Patrika. 


Weeklies. 

1. Ryot Patrika. 

2. A Dim sj Patrika. 

3. Congress 

4. Bathayagrahi. 


Fortnightlies. 

1. Khadi Patrika. 


Monthlies. 

1. Gr&modhar&na. 

2. Rural India. 

3. Panchayat Bulle¬ 

tin. 

4. Bharati. 

5. Grihalakshmi. 

6. Young Men of 

India. 

7. Grsndhalaya 

Bar was warn. 

8. Ry tan gain 


Annual— 

1. Andhra Fatrika. 

2. Swarajya. 

3. Hindu. 

4. Bamadarsam. 


Co-operative Union Library .—It was opened in 1924. There are only 
149 hooks. Number of issues is 225 during 1928-29. Government gave 
it a grant of Rs. 200. It is under the control of the local co-operative 
union. Its opening hours are from 7 n.m. to 10 a.m. and from 2 p.m. to 
5 p.m. It also gets the following periodicals: — 


Montbi.t. 


Xrtfiith, 

1 Agricultural Journal. 

2. Producer. 

3. Co-operative Official. 

4. Review of International Co-opera¬ 

tion. 

5. Madras Journal of Co-operation. 

6. Bihar and Orissa Federation 

Gasetteer. 


Tthtfu. 

1. East Godavari Bahakar&m. 

2. Nellore Sahskaraiu. 

3. Sahabera Saminelana Patrika. 


QUABT1U.T. 

1. Bombay Journal of Co-operation. 

2. Bengal Journal of Co-operation. 

8. United Provinces Co-operative Journal, 

1-15 
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Chaptkr II. 

Agrioiiltw'f’-'General. 

Areas under each crop .—Paddy crop is the chief crop of the village. 
Groeu&ram is the next important crop. If channels are open for second 
crop gingclly and dnlwa are the important second crops. The following 
figures indicate the extent of cultivation of ench crop grown in the village 
from fn-sli l.‘-KM to fasti 13.38: — 


— 

1384 

1336 

1336 

1887 

m 

Paddy. 

ACS, 

1,827-0* 

ACS 

1,677*00 

ACS. 

2,038*72 

ACS. 

2,00208 

ACS. 

2,140 49 

Cholam .. 

60-9t 

101-41 

100-00 

Nil. 

100-00 

Chains .. 

6-28 

0-78 

0-26 

0-ID 

Nil. 

Rsgi . 

fi-79 

0-80 

10-44 

3 86 

9-64 

Ben golg nun 

2-80 

1 -60 

Nil. 

1-76 

4-06 

Horsegram 

108 32 

118 81 

4 68 

201 60 

189-26 

Redgram 

4-1(1 

32-23 

0-12 

0 10 

0-62 

Gr-engrain 

81 88 

677-80 

906 

197 86 

488-71 

Bhiekgraui . 

20-00 

77-37 

N 0. 

100-00 

67 09 

Annum .. 

18-69 

19-48 

Nil. 

Nil. 

4-51 

Chillies .. .. * .. 

61-5,1 

89-84 

89-51 


3806 

Garlic .. 

27-50 

6-98 

6-72 

Rfffti 

89-43 

Turmeric 

13-62 

28-72 

11-38 

6 79 

7 06 

WfletabJee 

11 39 

14 30 

0-79 

6 70 

18 41 

Onions. 

28 94 

Nil. 

23-69 

19-00 

20 70 

Plantains 

27 91 

38 79 

64-19 

66-19 

106 22 

Mungues 

34-47 

39-65 

46 73 

38 <19 

39 69 

Coconuts 

14 13 

1011 

11-94 

21 41 

no 13 

Bativias, limes, etc. 

1 77 

3 71 

16-86 

1 92 

6-62 

Qingelly . 

670-91 

141-11 

608-06 

161-64 

497 26 

Castor. 

Nil 

Nil 

Oil 

0-01 

Nil. 

Sugarcane 

10 63 

9-36 

7-96 

2 48 

1 06 

Januinu (hemp) 

40 84 

109.08 

2-60 

132-42 

136 96 

Gogulu .. 

0-16 

0 31 

0-19 

0-21 

0 36 

Tobacco . 

1(12-21 

81-60 

10006 

161 02 

176-47 

Babul. 

2 85 

2-25 

0 73 

1 06 

1.63 

Others . 

0 14 

1268 

0 42 

0-14 

Nil 

Wheat. 

•• 




0 10 

Total .. 

3,133 41 

3,196-72 

3,146-40 

3.187 66 

4,096-40 


The cultivation in fasli 13,'IH is greatest liccause all the irrigation channels 
except these were opened for second crop cultivation. In fasli 1330 also, the 
same channels were opened for second crop cultivation. Hut the difference 
in cultivation between the two taslis is due to the large extent of cultivation 
of pulse crops which are raised just before the commencement of harvesting 
of the first crop fields by the aid of the first crop moisture on the land. 
Tn fasli 1336,. the extent of pulse crop cultivations was only noted as acres 13-86 
but it was in 1338 acres 760-18. This difference may partly he due 
to incorrect noting by the village officers who might not have done correctly 
as these crops are not liable for any excess charge. It may also be notes! 
that the extent of plantain cultivation has been increasing and the extent 
of sugarcane cultivation is decreasing. It is also seen that Ringelly crop 
is high when canals are open for second crop cultivation and it is low when 
they are closed. The extent of tobacco cultivation has been increasing 
owing to the lanka lands being made more fit for tobacco cultivation and 
owing to the increased area of the laukas. The extents of cultivation of 
chilly and turmeric crops arc decreasing os the extent which was formerly 
cidt t r ' V " - V a,ul turmenc cultivation U now being used for raising paddy 
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The yields ol' the several crops during the fasli 1338 and their market 
values are given 1>elow: — 


Faddy—2,140-49—01 whioh— 
First crop paddy 
Ssoond, ,, 

Bndamu ,. 


Cholam 

Kagi. 

Bengalgrain 

Horse gram (of whioh about 89 acres was grazed 
away : the orop iirlOO acres only whs harvested). 


ACS. 

l’uttis. 

SB. 

1,660-85 

2,475 

1,23,760 

426-64 

64-10 

.. 

.. 

489 64 

190 

22,050 

100-00 

60 

3,000 

9-64 

3 

150 

4-06 

8 kavidis. 

80 

189-26 

2U puttia 

1,61)0 


Redgram .. . 

Green gram (the whole except 10(1 

ACS. 

0-62 

5 kavidis 

aores was entirely lost) 

488-71 

21 pultis 

Black gram (only 20 acres 
yielded , rest completely lost). 

67-09 

3 putties 


ES. 

50 

2,1im) 

300 


Anutna .. .. .. 4'61 

Chillies. 38 06 

Garlio ., ,, 39-43 

Tnrmerio .. . . .. .. 79 06 

Vegetables .. 1341 

Onions.20-70 

Plantains.. .. .. 106-22 

Mangoes .. ., .. .. 39 69 

Coconuts .. .. .. .. 10*13 

Batuvius and limes .. .. 6'62 


Gingelly .. .. .. 497'25 

Irrigated 496 74— 60 kunchams per acre 
Unirrigated 1-61—40 „ ,, 


(Grazed bv cattle) 

380 maunls .. . . ,. 

(20 maunds—1 putti) ,. 

40 pnttis .. 

7 „. 

Rs 60 per acre 
60 pntties .. 

800 plantains per acre or Hs. 600 
per acre 
Rs. 60 per aore 

Re. 76 

2,000 coconuts per acre 
Rs 60 per acre .. 

1,000 buttvias per acre .. 



J ,620 

1,600 
420 
800 
600 

63,000 

2,000 

760 

330 




31,200 


Total . . 2,45,100 


»cs. ns. 

Sugarcane .. .. .. 1-06—10 pnttis .. .. .. 400 

/annum (hemp) mostly used 
by oattle a* fodder and 

manure .. .. .. 136-96—Us. 5 per aore .. 670 

Qogolu . 0-36—not yielded anything. 

Tobaooo ., .. .. 176 47—175 pnttis .. .. 14,20u 

Babul .. .. .. .. 1-63—used as fuel and foddei 10 

Wheat .. .. .. .. Q'10—raised experimentally : did not yield .. 

Total . 2,60,380 


The chief crops of the villugc nre paddy, giveugnim, gingelly, plantains 
and tobacco. The average area of cultivation during the past five faslis is 
acres 3,351-90. 


ACS. 


The average area of paddy cultivation daring 

past five fas] is is. .. 1 

The average area of greengrara cultivation 
during past five faslis is 
The avenge area of gingelly cultivation 

during past five fall is it. 

The average area of plantain cultivation 

during past five faslis it. 

The average area of tobaooo cultivation 
daring put five faslis is ,, ,. 


,937-30 i.e., 68 per cent. 
260-86 i.e., 8 ,. 

416-78 i.e., 12 „ 

68 66 i.e., 2 „ 

122 46 i.e., 4 „ 
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Paddy cultivation in fasli 1334 is 68 per oentof the total cultivation of fasti 1334. 
Paddy cultivation in fasli 1836 is 62 per cent of the total cultivation of fadi 1386. 
Paddy ooltivation in fasli 1838 is 86 peroent of the total ooltivation of fasli 1*36. 
Paddy ooltivation in fasli 1337 is 83 per oent of the total ooltivation of faoli 1337. 
Paddy oultiration in fasli 1338 is 62 per oent of the total cultivation of fasli 1838. 

In fash 1338, the yield of the pulses is very low on account of the insect. 
If there were no insect the normal yield would be as follows: — 




ACS. 

as. 

Greengiam 

.. 

488-71—163 pattis 

.. 16,300 

Blaokgrom 


67-09— 22 „ 

. .. 2,200 

llorsegram 

• • » 

180-25— 60 ,. 

.. 4,500 




23,000 


Poe the cultivable extent of acres 2,398-28 the gross yield of the village 
is Rs. 2,60,380. 

Therefore the average gross yield per acre of cultivable laud is 
2,00,380/2,398, i.e., 109. 

The total extent of the village uyacut is acres 2,778-50. Therefore the 
average gross yield per acre of the uyacut is Its. 2,60,380/2,779, i.e., Rs. 94. 

The number of families in the village is 860. 

Therefore the average gross yield per family is 200,380/866, i.e., 
Rs. 300-10-9. 

The number of persons in the village is 3.911. 

Therefore the average gross yield per individual is 2,60,380/806, i.e 
Rs. 66-9-3. 


The number ol children below ten years is 1,229. Two children below 
ten years may be considered to lie one adult lor purposes of consumption. 
Then the number of adults may be taken to be 3,296. 

Therefore the average gross yield per adult is 2,00,380/3,296, i.e., Rs. 79. 

'^he number of pattus in the village is 610. 


Therefore the average gross vield 
Rs. 422-11-1. 


per pattu is 2,60,380/616, i.e., 


I osubilities of reilaimmg on// icustf. luiutn. —There arc only* two survey- 
numbers 303 // ( 0’27 acre) and 304/7 (0 20 acre) which are registered as 
assessed wastes in village accounts and which are still unoccupied and 
uncultivated. It was applied for cultivation by an Adi-Audhra. If this 
small extent is reclaimed, the annual yiold of the villuge will be increased 


There is a lanka accretion; it is about 30 acres in extent; it was sold in 
auction last year for Rs. 170. This is subject to further accretion or erosion; 
it entirely depends on the vagaries of the river. 


There are no blocks of waste lands for reclamation, 
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Agricultural improvements .—About three years back, Nagula tank of the 
village was repaired and its earth was taken by some of the neighbouring 
ryots and used for wet fields as manures; and the yield of such fields to 
an extent of about 60 acres increased from about 300 kunchams to about 
400 kunchams per acre, i.e., 25 putties per year; it was so for about two 
years; from last year those fields are giving yield as before, i.e., about 300 
kunchams per acre. 

There is an increase in plantain tope cultivation. This is due to (I) the 
introduction of the new system of planting one by one, (2) to the rate in 
price of plantains and (3) to the advances given by the society to meet the 
extra cultivation expenses. tu one acre, about 800 plantains may be 
planted and 100 bunches of plantains arc worth about Its. 60 to Its. 70. 

There is a breeding bull in the village. It was supplied on 4th November 
1028 from Chintaldevi agricultural live-stock free of cost; nearly an amount 
of Rs. 70 was paid for transport charges. This amount of Rs. 70 was paid 
from Rural Reconstruction Fund. An amount of Rs. 25 jier month is being 
spent for the maintenance of the bull from the Rural Reconstruction Fund. 
Till now 64 cows of Alamuru were given the advantage of the existence of 
this bull. In the lieginning the bull was used freely but afterwards a fee 
of 4 annas or two bundles of bay per cow is !>eiiig charged. There seems 
tu Ik a need for more breeding bulls and lie-buffaloes,, as it seems to be 
absurd that a single bull is made to cross hundreds of coirs in Alamuru and 
neighbouring villages. # 

The Veterinary and Health Department are working for the suppression 
of cuttle diseases and epidemics in the village. 

A manure depot was opened in this village on Ith January 1929 for 
the use of this village and neighbouring villages. The quantities sold to 
tile villagers of tins village are given below; — 

Ammonia—400 bags at Rs. 6-4-0 to Rs. 7-6-0 per bag. 

Super sulphate—20 bags at 11s. 4-14-0 per bag. 

Amnio, phos. (20—20 grade)—60 bags at Rs. 11-12-0 per bag. 

Ammo. phos. (13—48 grade) 10 bags at 11s. 12-4-0 per bag. 

Potash—one bag at 11s. 17-12-0 per bag. 

Calcium Cynumide—1 drum at 11s. 7-10-0 per drum. 

iivots are using four bags of ammonia and one bag of super sulphate for 
one acre of pluutains and one bag of ammonia and one bag ot super sulphate 
lor paddy crop. 

Owing to the establishment of this manure depot, the use of castor cakes 
and groundnut cakes is diminished. By the use of this chemical manure 
for fields, the yield is expected (crop not yet harvested) to be about 300 
kuuchams whereas its yield prior to the use of this chemical manure was 
about 200 kunchams per acre. The use of these chemical manures by the 
ryots of this village is now in its experimental stage. About Rs. 2,000 are 
borrowed from the local co-operative credit society lor the purchase of these 
manures. 

If proper diainuge facilities aie provided as already stated, there will 
be an increase of about 58 putties more of paddy, i.e., or about Rs. 2,900. 

First crop seedbeds are generally raised about the middle of May and 
must lie ready by ubout the middle of June. The canals will not be opened 
till the first week of June. Hence poor ryots find it difficult to irrigate 
their seedbeds in time. Boring wells may be constructed in order to help 
the growth of seedbeds. If seedbeds are raised in June, the yield of such 
crops will be low when computed to the crops whose seedbeds are raised 
m May. ^ 
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tiiv«~Uock in. tike village. —A census of agricultural cattle, implements and 
live-steek of the village is taken for the present investigation; and the 
figures for fastis 1824, 1329, 1384 and 1339 are also given below: — 


— 

1324. 

1329. 

1384. 

1389. 

Balia bullooks • • • * • • •» 

298 

466 

802 

886 

Cows 

238 

362 

324 

316 

Bulla and heiftrs under four years 

417 


4t0 

416 

Re-buffaloes 

8 

46 

21 

11 

fih»-bnffaloes .. . 

172 

265 

222 

380 

Buffaloes under four years .. 

131 

141 

168 

804 

Sheep. 

23 

11 

90 

10 

Goate 

92 

36 

44 

64 

Horses and ponies 

1 

2 

? 

6 

Donkeys and mules. 

Carts . 

63 

*68 

7 

76 

"»b 

Ploughs (wooden) . 

141 

198 

113 

202 

,, (won) . 


• • 


2 


1 


2 


Cm mills 

3 

3 

6 

6 

Looms .. 

(» 

2 

3 

1 

Boats. 


b 

1 

16 

Indigo-vats .. • .. 



1 

. . 

Rioe mills 



. . 

3 

Pleasure motor oai 6 



. • 

2 

Motor buses ,. •. 
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There are only 201 ploughs. There a re 602 pattadars for the 
village and 322 agricultural families in the village. Some of the ryots 
ot small holdings borrow ploughs and tattle from the neigh lw>u ring ryots or 
relations or friends and do ploughing by giving hay to the lender. Tire 
number of he-buffaloes is decreasing and the number of she-huffaloe* is increas¬ 
ing ; generally the Kumina women rear up these she-buffaloes and have some 
private income of their own. There is a need for breeding he-buffaloes iu 
the village for the nsc of this village and neighlmuring villages. 

There are no bugar mills us the bugarcane cultivation is now only 06 
cents by a ryot of Penikeru who has got a mill in this viHuge. There is an 
increase in the number of boats owing to the traffic on pinnaces to Dow- 
laishweram and Itainachandrapuruin on the Hank canal and Coriugu canal, 
the remaining ones are fishing boats. There is motor service from Alumuru 
to Dwarapudi and from Alauuiru to Rajahmundry. The two pleasure cars 
are owned by a proprietor of Pedapalla who keeps them at Kotnuru, hamlet 
of Alamuru. There are no indigo cuts as the crop is not raised hy the ryots. 

Marketing of village produce .—Tho chief products for sale are paddy, 
gingelly, chillies, garlic, greengrum, btackgraui, horsegram, plantains, 
coconuts, mangoes aud cholum. 

Paddi/. —Poor ryots and inamdars to whom the rent due hy the ryots is 
paid in kind generally sell the produce on the threshing floor j ryota of mode¬ 
rate means bring the produce to the granaries and sell them at their houses. 
Generally those who borrow moneys from co-operative credit society in loans 
of one year or from some money-lenders sell their produce immediately after 
it is harvested. 

There are some commission agents who are visiting the viltuge on behalf 
of the purchasers. There are two big and two small rice-nulls at Mundapeta 
at a distance of six miles, two rice-mills at Kotnuru at a distance of one 
mile and one big and one small rice-mills at Tapeswaram at a distance of 
about eight miles. The factory-owners of Mandupeta and Tapeswaram pur¬ 
chase local stocks with the help of commission agents. There is a ‘ Kola- 
garam ’ man in the Tillage, fie measures and weighs all the produce in the 
village. The right of measurement and weighment is sold by villagers in 
auction every year and the highest bidder is entitled to do it. The amount 
he bids for is Utilised by the villagers for some common village purpose; and 
this highest bidder and his assistant, if any (there is ap asssitant or jointdar 





























with the highest bidder at present in the village) by a fee of eight anoaa 
per pnttie of paddy, etc. In the case of delivery of rent in kind to inam- 
aars, he takes one kuncham of paddy for each pnttie from the tenant-ryot. 

He generally bargains on behalf of the ryots who have the stocks with the 
commission agent who comes on behalf of the buyers. The kolagaram man 
takes his fee from the purchaser and the commission agent also 
takes his commission from the purchaser at about eight annas per 
puttie of paddy. Some commission agents on behalf of merchants from Rajah- 
mundry also purchase stocks here from the ryots; they also do not take com¬ 
mission from the ryots but only take from the merchant at Rajahmundry. 
Even if the ryots were to take the produce either to the mills at Mandapeta 
or at Tapeswaram or to the merchants at Rajahmundry, there also the bar¬ 
gains have to be settled with the aid of these commission agents who take 
one anna per bag or eight annas per puttie from the purchaser. The con¬ 
veyance charges will he the actual difference in the prices prevailing in the 
village and in. the Rajahmundry market. 

Generally the sale amount is paid by the commission agent immediately 
after sale to the seller; in some cases the seller prevents the commission agent 
to take the produce aijd to pay the amount in a day or two ; when there is a 
great demand for the paddy, the real purchaser or the factory-owner comes 
to tho village with the commission agent and purchases the stock himself from 
the ryot. The big and rich ryots keep stocks in granaries to sell them when 
there are favourable prices. If loans arc given by the society on produce, 
the poor ryots also may take advantage of the more favourable prices. Gene¬ 
rally the big ryots in this village who harvest Peddavari or Akkulu paddy in 
December keep the stock til! the next July or August when the price may 
be taken on the average to he about Rs. 7 or Its. 8 higher than the price 
prevailing at the time of harvest for every putti of paddy. 


Peddavari poddy sold ut the time, 
of harvest. 

as. *. r 

Ks. 53 per puttie .. .. 63 0 0 

Add interest on Us. 63 at 
A*. 12 per month per cent.. 3 2 0 

Total .. 66 2 0 


Peddavari paddy sold eight 
months afterwards. 

Efi. A. V. 

Bs. 60 per pnttje .. .. 60 0 0 

Deduct depreciation in 
quantity by five knnehams 
per pnttie.16 0 

Total .. 68 11 0 


Therefore profit per putti of paddy is Rs. 2-9-0 per putti if allowed to 
be stored for eight months. 

The local co-operative society has been giving loans on produce; and the 
figures relating to them are given separately. 

Produce of chillies, garlic, greengram, blackgram, cholam and horse- 
gram are generally taken to merchants at Rajahmundry, whereas they are 
sold through a commission agent who takes two annas per hag. 

For gingelly. sometimes tho oilmongers come from Karapa. Samalkota, 
Ansparti and other villages and purchase the produce directly from the 
ryots about a fortnight after it is harvested : there is also commission agent 
in some cases of gingelly sales also; here also the commission agent takes 
two annas per bag from the purchaser and the kolagarain man takes one 
rupee per puttie for pulses, gingelly and other articles from the purchaser. 

Coconuts are sold locally as the produce is not on a large scale. 

Plantains atui mangoes .—These are sold when hunches of plantains and 
mangoes are on the trees; the real purchasers themselves come to the village 
and settle the bargain with the owners; even here there is a middleman who 
brings the buyer and seller together and takes part in settling the bargain. 
The middleman is paid Re. 1. Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 according to the quantities pur¬ 
chased or sold and according to the attitude of the original buyers. The mer¬ 
chants !>av deposits at the late of R*. 26 per hundred of the value to the 
•oiler at the tune of settling the bargain and wbon the bunches or mangoes 
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are ready to be removed from the trees, the amounts to be paid will be paid 
at the rates fixed whenever they are removed in instalments and the de¬ 
posits are adjusted at the time of last removal of the plantains or mangoes. 

Holdings .—There me 602 pattas in the village, of which 517 are Govern¬ 
ment jirayati and R5 are main. They are classified below according to 
extents involved: — 



| Holdings. 



1 

Between 1 and 2 

Between 2 and 6. 

— 

Below 1 aore. 

aorea. 

sores. 

: 

Number. 

Extent. 

Number. ! 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent. 



ACS, 


ACS. 


ACS. 

Jirayati .. 

227 

128-27 

147 

212-63 

110 

328-82 

lnam ., ; 

1 

3 

1-20 

14 

20 88 

14 

4860 

Total .. > 

230 

129-47 

161 

233-41 

124 

877 12 


— 

Holdings— eont. 

Between 5 and 10 
acres. 

Between 10 and 20j 
acres. 

| Above 20 acres. 

Total. 

8 ! 
. 

Number.} 

Extent. 

Number. 

1 

Extent. 

i 

V umber 

Extent. 1 

1 

i 

Number. 

Extent. 

Jirayati .. 
lnam , 

Total .. 

23 

29 

ACS. 

152-27 
202 47 

6 

14 

1 

ACS. | 

67-47 i 
186-69 

6 

11 

ACS. ! 

210 62 i 
420-61 , 

r-o 

e4 a O 

ACT. 

1.089-68 

880-26 

62 

364 74 

19 

1 1 

244-16 

16 

: ... 

631-3 

602 

1,969-93 


Holdings between 0 to 1 acre 230 ont of 002, i.e., 38 per oent. 


It 

44 

1 to 2 tores 161 

,, 

i.e., 27 „ 

t ) 

,, 

2 to 6 „ 

124 

44 

i.e., 21 

14 

44 

6 (o 10 ,, 

62 

4 • 

i.e., 8 „ 

4 1 

4 4 

10 to 20 „ 

19 

41 

i.e., 3 „ 

44 

above 

2« 

16 

4 4 

i.e.. 3 


The extent of 230 holding* of 0 to 1 is 129-47 out of 1969-98 i.e., 66 per eent. 


„ 161 

,, 1 to 2 is 233 41 

1> 

44 

i.e-, 12 


44 

.. 324 

„ 2 to 6 is 377-12 

• 4 

44 

i.e., 19 


>4 

„ 62 

„ 6 to 10 is 864-74 

1 4 

1 I 

i.e., 18 


*• 

19 ’ 

„ 10 to 20 is 244-16 

44 

44 

i.e., 12-6 


49 

„ 16 

„ above 20 is 631-03 

l» 

41 

i.e., 82 


*1 

Holdings less than 

on© acre are 230 out of 

602, 

i.e., 

38 per cent 

Holdings less than 

two acres are 391 out of 

602, 

i.e., 

65 

91 


Holdings less than 

five acres are 515 out of 

602, 

i.e., 

85 



Holdings less than 

ten acres are 567 out of 

602, 

i.e., 

94 

fl 
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Again, theso holdings are divided into, (1) cultivated by the owner, (2) 
cultivated by tenant and (3) partly cultivated by owner and partly by tenant. 


— 

— 

Jirayai. 

Inarn. 

Total. 

r 

1. Self 

161 

87-23 



161 

87-23 

Holdings of 0—1J 

2. Tenant 

66 

40-67 

3 

1-20 

68 

441-87 

acre oy I 

3. Self and 

1 

0-37 



1 

0-37 

l 

tenant. 







f 

1. Self 

86 

116-80 

3 

4-83 

88 

120-63 

Holdings of 1 — j 

2. tenant 

54 

84-63 

10 

14-46 

64 

99-08 

2 acres by 1 

3. 8 elf and 

8 

12*10 

1 

X-60 

9 

13-70 

l 

tenant. 







r 

1. Self 

69 

174-89 

t* 

10-43 

02 

185-32 

Holdings of 2—J 

2. Tenant 

42 

119-33 

10 

33-16 

52 

162-49 

5 oores by ' | 

3. Self and 

9 

3t-40 

1 

4-91 

10 

39 31 

t, 

tenant. 







f 

1 Self 

11 

77-32 



11 

77-32 

Holdings of 6—J 

2. Tenant 

8 

64-62 

13 

92T6 

21 

146-68 

10 acres by . 

3. Self and 

4 

20-48 

16 

110-31 

20 

130-74 

1 

tenant. 







f 

1. Self 

1 

12-9? 



1 

12-97 

Holdings of 10) 

2. Tenant 

1 

10-43 

8 

101-96 

9 

112-38 

— 20 acres by ) 

3. Self and 

3 

34-7 

6 

84 74 

9 

118-81 

l 

tenant. 







f 

1. Self 

1 

2939 



1 

29-39 

Holdings of above j 

2. Tenant 

2 

66-89 

7 

179-33 

9 

236 22 

20 acres. | 

3. Self and 

2 

124-24 

4 

241-18 

6 

365-42 

l 

tenant. 







1 

1. Self 

3(8 

49760 

0 

16-26 

324 

612-86 

Holdings of nil J 

2. Tenant 

172 

366-47 

61 

422-25 

2i3 

788-72 

kinds. ) 

3. Self and 

27 

226-61 

28 

442-74 

65 

668 35 

l 

tenant. 








Total .. 

517 1,089-68 

85 

880 26 

602 1,969-93 


Owners of holdings 0—X who do not cultivate their lands are 68 out of 230, i.e., 29-6 
per cent. 

Owners of holdings 1—2 who do not cultivate their lands are 64 out of 161, i.e., 39-6 
per cent. 

Owners of holdings 2—6 who do not cultivate their lands are 52 out of 124, i.e., 12 
per cent. 

Owners of holdings 5—10 who do not cultivate their lands are 21 out of 52, i.e., 10 
per cent. 

Owners of holdings 10—20 who do not oultivate their lands are 9 out of 19, i.e., 17 
per cent. 

Owners of holdings above 20 who do not oultivate their lands are 9 out of 16, i e., 56 
per oeut. 

(y.Ji .—Those who cultivate a portion of the holdings and lease out a 
portion are included as those who cultivate.') 

Therefore owners of holdings of who do not cultivate their lands are 223 
out of 602, i.o., 37 per cent. 

It is therefore seen that the rest of the holders of the land cultivate their 
own lands and it is only 37 per cent of the landholders who lease out their 
lands for cultivation. 

Out of 230 owners of 0-1, 162 cultivate 87 acres 60 cents out of 
129 acres 47 cents, i.e., 68 per cent of the extent. 

Out of 161 owners of 1—2, >97 oultivate 134-33 out of 233-41, i.e., 67-5 per oent. 

„ 124 „ 2-6, 72 „ 224 63 „ 377 12, i.e., 60 per oent. 

,, 62 ,, 6—10,31 „ 208 C „ 364-74, i.e., 68-6 per cent. 

,, 19 „ 10—20,10 „ 131-78 „ 344 16, i.e., 89 per oent. 

Oat of 16 owners of above 20, 7 cultivate 394-81 out of 631-3, i.e., 74 per cent. 

Therefore out pf 802 owners of all holdings 379 cultivate 1,181-21 acre* 
out of 1929-93 acres, i.e., 80 per cent, 

1-16 
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It is seen here that the owners of the land cultivate 60 per cent, i.e., 
three-fifths of the land and it is only two-fifths of the land that is leased out 
for cultivation. 

It is also noted that most of the inam lands are leased out for cultiva¬ 
tion; they generally belong to Brahmans, Washers, Barbers, Pottera and 
Visva-Brahmans who are all non-agriculturists. There are 11 such holdings 
above 20 acres and they are generally jointly enjoyed; but there are only 
five jirayati holdings above 20 acres of which one lielongs to the Raja of 
Alanmru who owns I0o acres 94 cents. 


Chapter 111. 


Agrindlurc— Special. 


The income and cultivation expenses of some holdings are given lielow :— 
(1) Holding 0-50 acre : 

The holder owns 0 50 acre of jirayati land and cultivates this land and 
also cowle land of 0-80 acre. Both are wet. 

He raised first crop paddy in the cowle land and plantain tope in his 
own land. 


The yield is— 


Faddy on acre 0 80, 240 knnohams. . 
Plantains on acre 0-60, 400 bunohes 
Horsegram raised, but lost 20 huuohauis 


Expenditure— 

Repairing of bunds, etc. .. .. 

Ploughing 

Plough 

Bulls (depreciation) 

Seeds, 4 kunobamB 
Plucking seedlings, 2 persons 
Transplantation, 8 petsons 
Weeding, 4 persons 
Harvesting and bundling, 8 persons 
Thrashing and conveying, 3 persons 
Plantain plants 
Planting them .. 

Manure for plantain tope 
B mboos (depreciation) 

Weeding plantain tope 


Government tax 
Lease amount 


Total 


as. 

60 

240 

10 


Total 


310 

as 

4 . 

• 

a 

8 

1 

0 

1 

4 

C 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

4 

0 

l 

0 

4 

0 

1 

8 

10 

O 

2 

8 

30 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

7* 

0 

12 

0 

£0 

0 

141 

0 


Therefore net profit is Rs. 169. 

The hay was used by cattle as fodder. He did not sell paddy in the 
market as it was required for his consumption. He sold the plantains to 
Anakapalli merchant who came to the village and settled the bargain with 
the local commission agent who is paid commission by Anakapalli merchant. 


Plough and bulls are joint with his brother-in-law, 
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His family consists of five persons of whom three arc adults and two aro 
children. Ho does coolie also and earns about Its. 50 per year. 


His property 


Lands 

as. 

600 

House 

100 

Movables .. 

60 

Cattle 

30 

Total .. 

780 


His debts. 


Co-operative 

as. 

society o i 


mortgages. 

100 

Co-operative 


sooiety on 


surety .. 

10 


110 


HU annual income. 

as. 

Cultivation .. 310 

Coolie .. GO 


360 


His annual 
expenditure. 

us. 

Cultivation .. 141 

Food and cloth¬ 
ing .. .. 200 


341 


2. Iloldiny A, 1*12 acres .—The holder cultivates this extent of land only. 
Tho land is wet and fit for wet cultivation. Ho raises second crop wet paddy 
and gets a yield of .'i.'tO kunchnms of paddy. Ho raises greengram and black- 
gram after first crop and gingellv as second crop. Greengrafn and blackgram 
suffered badly. 


us. 

1st crop wet paddy, 330 kunohatns .. .. .. .. ., 80 

2nd crop gingelly, 60 „ .. .. ., .. .. 4o 

120 


Expenses— 

B8. A. 

Repairing bunds, etc. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 0 

Ploughing .. .. .. .. . 18 

Reeds, 6 kunohsins .. .. .. .. .. .. 18 

Plough borrowed then on condition of giving all the hay to the 
lender. 

Plucking seedlings, 3 persons at 8 annas .. .. 18 

Transplantation, 10 ,, R annaa .. .. 6 0 

Weeding 5 ,, 4 annas .. .. 14 

Harvesting and Bundling 10 „ 8 annas Go 

Thrashing and conveying G „ 8 annas .. .. 2 8 

Gingelly seeds, 1 kunehaui .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 o 

Weeding gingelly field .. .. .. .. .. 1 it 

Harvesting gingelly field. .. .. .. 10 



23 

4 

Government tax .. 

11 

0 


34 

4 

Net profit .. 

85 

12 


Ho and bis brother drive two j a Ik as and they get for the two jatkas 
lbs. 720 per year. The family consists of live members who are all adults, 
lie borrowed Its. 400 from co-operative credit society and Its. 200 on pro¬ 
mote. The expenses for tho feeding of horses and repairs to the jatkas is 
estimated to be Rs. 500 on the whole. 


llis property. 


HU debts. 


HU annual income. HU annnal expenditure. 



Efi. 


as. 

KS. 

Lands 

1,100 

Co-operative 


Lauds .. 120 

Horses 

200 

society ., 

400 

Jatkas .. 720 

Movables .. 
Cattle and 

200 

Pro-note .. 

200 

and horses. 

oarts 

600 





sa. a. r. 
Calfivat ion .. 34 * 0 

Food and 

clothing .. 260 0 0 

Jatkas and 

horses ., GOO 0 0 


Total .. 2,000 


600 


840 


784 4 0 
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lie made a debt of Its. 400 for the purchase of a motor-bus about twd 
years back and in one year he sustained loss and sold away the bus, the debt 
remained. He took the debt of Its. 200 on pro-notes for the purchase of 
two horses about a year back; he has not yet liquidated any portion of the 
debt. 

He did not sell any paddy anywhere; he sold 40 kunchams of gingelly 
to the local oilmonger at the prevailing market rate. He has no moneys to 
be invested. 

3. Holding 2-08 acres .—The holder owns 2 08 acres of jirayati wet. He 
cultivates wet paddy on it. He raised greengram as second crop but insects 
spoiled it and the crop did not yield any produce. 


Paddy, 2'0S acres, 3 p titties . 

Expenses-- 

Repairing bunds, eto. .. .. .. ., 

Ploughing 

Seeds .. .. . 

Plough (depreciation) (jointly owned with another person). 
Bulls ( do. ) ( do. ). 

Pluoking seedlings 6 persons . 

Transplantation 20 ,, 

Weeding 10 ., 

Harvesting and bundling, 20 „ . 

Thrashing and oonveying, 8 ,, . 

Greengram seeds, 2 kunchams 


as. 

160 

as a., p. 
♦ 00 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
1 0 0 
6 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 0 
2 8 0 
10 0 0 
♦ 00 
2 I) 0 


Government taxes 


♦ 7 8 0 
23 8 0 


Net profit .. 71 0 0 


His annual inoome His annual expenditure 


His tot il 
properly. 



RS. 


bs. 


118. 

Lands 

160 

Cultivation .. 

71 

Lands 

.. 1,800 

Coolie (3 adults) 

300 

Pool and clothing 

.. 400 

House 

600 

2 milch oaf tie .. 

100 


♦ 71 

Ca! tie 

200 


660 



2,600 


Hub!. 


Nil. 


He gets about Its. 300 per year by coolie because his three sons work for 
wages in others’ fields; he has two milch cuttle which give him ubout lls. 100 
per year. 

He did not sell any paddy in the market us he used it for his consump¬ 
tion. The hay was used by cattle as fodder. 

He made a debt of Rs. 25 on a haudionn from a merchant for cultivation 
expenses and liquidated it after harvest. He has no debts now. His family 
consists of himself, his wife, three adult sons and their wives. 
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4. Helding 5 90 cures .—The holder owns jirayati wet of 5 90 acres. In - 
50 cents, he raised plantain tope. He raised first crop wet paddy and in 
the second crop season he raised dalwa paddy on 1-00 acres and gingelly on 
2 acres. So, the total gross yield is : —* 


RS 

First orop paddy,9 patties. .. .. .. 460 

Second orop paddy, 1J putties . 76 

Gingelly, $ puttie .. . .. 70 

Plantains, 400 bunohes . .. .. 210 


Total .. 836 


Oreengram and hluokgratn did not yield. 


Espouses— 


Repairing bands, eto. 

ns. 

10 

A. 

0 

Ploughing (labour estimated) 

8 

0 

Hulls (depreciation) 

2 

8 

heeds, 27 kunohatns 

9 

0 

Fluoking seedlings IS persons 

7 

8 

Transplantation 60 „ 

25 

0 

Weeding 25 „ 

6 

4 

Cutting and bundling 50 „ 

26 

0 

Thrashing and conveying, 20 ,, 

10 

0 

Ploughing for dalwa crop 

o 

0 

Heeds of dalwa, 8 kunohams 

’! 2 

8 

Oreengram and black ram seeds 

Gingelly seeds . 

4 

0 

2 

0 

Dalwa transplantation, 16 persons 

5 

10 

,, plucking 6 ,, 

1 

14 

,, weeding 8 ,, 

„ harvesting and thrashing, 16 persons . 

2 

0 

6 

10 

Gingelly weeding, 10 persons. 

2 

8 

Gingelly harvesting, 10 persons .. 

2 

8 

Plantain plants, 400 bunches 

10 

0 

Manure 

60 

0 

Planting, 10 persons .. 

2 

8 

Weeding, 20 persons 

6 

0 

Government tuxes 

191 6 

67 1 

0 

0 

Total 

268 7 

0 


Net profit is Its. 676-9-0. 

His family consists of three male adults and one male child and four 
female adults. He sold three putties of first crop paddy and nil the dalwa 
paddy on the thrashing floor only to a local merchant at Its. 50 per puttie; 
lie did not give commission or kolagarnm. He spent the remaining six 
putties for family consumption. Tho hay was used by cattle as fodder. 

His total pioperty. His debts. His annual income. His annual expenditure. 



RS. 


RS. 

SB. 

Re. a. 

Lands 
Hoosee 
Cattle 
Movables . 

. 6,0(0 
300 

. 200 
160 

Co-operative 
sooie'y .. 
Pro-note .. 

Lands 

600 

200 

.. 835 Lands 

Food and 

clothing .. 

268 7 

400 0 

Tola) . 

. 6,660 


600 


668 7 

















5. Holding 8-71 acret .—The holder cultivated the whole extent which is 
jirayati wet with wet paddy of first crop and with dalwa paddy in T50 acres 
and greengram and hfuckgram in tlio rest; the pulse crops totally failed on 
account of insects. The total yield is: — 

Putties. as. a. v. 


First crop paddy .. 8 71 18 

Second crop dalwa paddy .. .. 1'60 14 

Total 


Expenses — 

Repairing bunds, eto. .. 
Ploughing 

Plough—Blacksmith Rs. 1—4- 0 t 
Carpenter Re. 1—4 —0 ] 

Bulls (depreciation). 

Seeds, 45 kunchanos 
Plucking seedlings, 26 persons 
Tranplantation, 80 persons .. 
Weeding, 40 persons ., 

Cutting and bundling, 80 persons .. 
Thrashing and conveying, 30 persons 
Dalwa ploughing .. 

Seeds, 8 kunch&ms 
Plucking seedlings, E persons 
Transplantation, 15 persons .. 

Weeding, 8 persous. 

Harvesting and thrashing, Ifi persons 
Greengram and blackgram seeds 


Government taxee.. 

Total .. 


660 0 0 
67 8 0 


717 

8 

0 

HB. 

A, 

P. 

16 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

i 

14 

0 

6 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

197 

« 

0 

98 

16 

0 

291 

5 

0 


Therefore net profit is Rs 426-3-0 


His family consists of two male adults, three male children, two female 
adults and one female child. For his family expenditure, ho used six putties 
of first crop paddv and sold the remaining seven putties of first crop paddy 
and one and half putties of dalwa paddy. A Tatupudi merchant purchased 
the paddy from him at Rs. 50 per puttie when the price at Rajuhruundry 
was Its. 54 to Rs. 55. lie took the stock to Rajahmundry for sale. The mer¬ 
chant has to incur un expenditure of three rupees if he takes by boat and 
four rupees if he takes by bandy; generally he takes by boat in preference 
to bandy to Rajahmundry. He gets a profit of about Re. 1 to Its. 2 per 
puttie. 

The hay was used by cattle as fodder and he did not sell anything. 

Total property. Debts borrowed. Annual income. Annual expenditure. 



ns. 


ns. 

Lands 

.. 9,000 

Pro-note 

200 

House 

.. 1,000 

Co-operative 


Cattle 

260 

society 

700 

Movables 

260 



ToUl 

.. 10,600 


900 


as. a. ns. a. 

By lands., 717 8 Lands .. 191 6 

Family ex¬ 
penditure. 300 0 


691 5 


8, Holding 12-97 aciet .—He raised the following crops: — 


Fiiet crop cultivation. 
12 07 aerea paddy, 16 putties 
0*90 acre ohuliee, 5 matrnde 


ns. 

900 

20 
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Seoond orop cultivation 


8-78 acres gingelly, 2J putties 
0'16 aore onions. 6 maonda 


as. 

32a 

6 


330 


Total 


Expenses— 

Repairing bands, eto. 
Ploughing 
Ploughs (two) 

Bui's (two pairs) 

Seeds „ 

Flocking seedlings 

Transplantation 

Weeding 

Catting and bundling 
Thrashing and oonveying 


60 kunchame, 6 kunobams per acre 
36 persons 3 ,, 

120 „ 10 „ 

60 „ 6 

120 „ 10 „ 

46 ,, 4 


Chillies— 

Seeds .. 

Ploughing 

Planting 

Weeding 

(No expenditure for harvesting) 
Gingelly— 

Seeds .. .. 

Ploughing 

Weeding 60 persons 

Harvesting, etc., 50 ,, 

Onions— 

Seeds ., .. 

Transplantation 

Ploughing 


Government taxes— 


First crop 
Second orop 


1,260 

as. 

A 

24 

0 

18 

0 

5 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

18 

0 

60 

0 

16 

0 

60 

0 

24 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

9 

0 

12 

0 

12 

8 

12 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

318 

8 

131 

15 

26 

0 

476 

7 


Net profit .. 774 9 

His family consists of four male adults and four female adults. The paddy 
required for the family consumption is eight putties, two putties are spent 
for farm-servant; the remaining eight, putties are sold to a commission agent 
of Mandapeta tnillowner at Rs. 50 per puttie. He did not pay commission 
to the commission agent or kolugaram to the measuring person. He used 
chillies and gingelly for his family use. He sold gingelly to a S&nialkota 
merchant and not to a commission agent; he sold at Rs, 130 per puttie. He 
did not sell hay hut kept it for the use of his cattle as fodder. 

Total property. Debts. Annual inoome. Annual expenditure, 

as. as. 

13,000 Land mort- Lunds 

1,000 gage bunk, 1,000 
400 Pro-note 
600 


as. 


Lunds 

House 

Cattle 

Movables 


300 


1,250 Lands 
Family 
Movables 


as. 

476 7 

600 0 

80 0 


15,000 


1,800 


1,066 7 
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He contracted the debts mostly on account of an unsuccessful litigation 
and he is liquidating a portion of the debt. 

7. Holding 20 30 acres .—The holder raised the following crops; — 


First orop— 


Acres 20-80—wet paddy 
Beoond crop — 

Green gram and t l&ohgr.uii 
Oingefly (aorea 2-60) 
Dalwa 


,. 80 puttis .. 


.. 60 konohams 
.. 74 kavidis .. 

.. { ] utti 

Total 


Expenses— 

Repairing bands, etc. 

Ploughing 
Ploughs (throe) 

Bulls (three pairs) .. 

Seeds (100 kunchams) 

Plucking seedlings (dO persons) .. 
Transplantation (200 persons) .. . 

Weeding (100 persons) .. .. 

Cutting and bundling (100 persons) 
Thrashing and conveying (80 persons) 
Greengraui and blaokgram seeds .. . 

Harvesting, eto., greengrum and blaokgrarn 
Gingelly seeds ,, .. .. 

Weeding .. , „ 

Harvesting, eto. 

Dalwa seeds .. .. 

Transplantation .. ., 

Flnoking aeedlings 

Weeding . 

Cutting, handling, eto. .. 


Total 

Government tares— 

First crop 

Recond crop .. .. .. ,. 


Total 


at. 

1,600 


26 

100 

25 


1,660 

RS. 

Am 

40 

0 

30 

0 

* 

8 

30 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

10') 

0 

26 

0 

100 

0 

40 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

469 

8 

200 

3 

10 

0 

679 

11 


Therefore net profit is Rs. 970-5-0. 

His family consists of three male adults, one male child and fire female 
adults; and they require eight putties of paddy for consumption. He gives 
three putties of paddy to the farm-servants. The remaining paddy he sold; 
ten putties he sold in the thrashing floor to a merchant at Its. 50 per puttie 
and not to a commission agent; he did not give kolagaram to the measuring 
person. He sold about nine putties in last September at Rs. 55 per puttie. 
So he gained Rs. 5 per puttie by selling it eight months after harvest. He 
kept the greengram and blackgram for seeds and for consumption. He kept 
2| kavadis of gingelly for consumption and 5 kavadis were sold to the local 
merchant without a commission agent. 


Total property. 

Deb's. 

Annual income. 

Annual expenditure. 

Lands 

House 

Cattle 

Movables 

as. 

.. 25,000 
.. 8,000 
.. 1,000 
.. 2,000 

as. 

Co-oper»tire 
society by 
jointloan. 4,000 

as. 

Land .. 1,660 

as. 

Lands .. 679 14 

Family ,. 400 0 

Food and 
olothing. 100 0 


81,000 



Total .. 1,179 11 
















The debts were contracted about six months back for the celebration 
of the marriage of his daughter as ho gave dowry of Hs. 3,000. He will 
liquidate a portion of his debt this year. 

8. IIolilhiti 2!)-.'l!) turn .—Only extent of 20 77 acres is wet; of the 
remaining extent 1 aero 87 cents is submerged under the river. Two 
acres 80 cents me waste and the remaining extent is dry and is cultivated 
with tobacco and hiidanm. 


The holder raised the following crops 


ace. 

20-77 

First crop, 

wet paddy •• 

31 puttie .. 

us. 

1,6£0 

1-20 

Dalwa. 

.. .. 

It Ilo . 

76 

0 30 

Onions 

, . ,, 

1 putti 

16 

3 TO 

Gingelly 


10 k.tvidis 

130 

£•00 

Greengraru 

(lost entirely). 



4-00 

Bluekgiam 

4 kandis .. 

40 

5-50 

.5 anumu 

• • a a • • 

Giaxed by cattle .. 

.. 

o-fio " 

Tob icoo 

• • a a . . 

5 maunds 

20 

1-00 

ChiJhes 

a a « • 

5 Do . 

20 

2-20 

Bud uina 

a • . , 

2 puitie . . 

90 


Bed grain 

. 

£ hrividi** 

£0 

Expenses — 



Tots) ., 

1,990 

Be. a. 


Repairing bunds .. 

Ploughing (27 acres) 

Ploughs (four, depreciation) 
Bulls (four paiis. depreciation) 
Reeds— 


£11 I) 
41) 0 

10 1) 
(0 1) 


Firet oi op p.iddv 
Dal wa .. 

Budama 
Onions 
Girtgelly 
Green gram 
Black gram 

Jannum 

Tobacco (seed raised by rali ryot) 
Chillies 

Kedgrain 

Plucking seedlings- 
Paddy 
Dalwa 
Onions 
Tobaooo 
Chillies 

Transplantation- 
Paddy 
Dalwa 
Onions 
Tobuooo 
Chillies 
Weeding— 

Paddy 
Dalwa 
Onions 
Qiugelly 
Tobacco 
Chillies 
Budama 

Harvesting and handling- 
Paddy 
Dalwa 
Onions 

Gingelly (including thrashing) 

Blackg ram 
Tobuooo 
Chillies 
Budama (iuoluding thrashing) 
Redgram ( do. ) 

1—17 


30 0 

2 0 
2 0 
1 0 

3 « 
£ l) 

4 0 
10 0 

i’ 0 
1 0 

28 8 
2 0 
1 0 

1 0 

05 0 
« 0 
1 0 

2 0 

23 12 

1 M 

1 t) 

3 12 
Nit. 

2 0 
2 0 

85 0 
ft « 
1 8 

5 lo 

2 0 

so 

4 « 

2 It 
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R«. A, 


Thrashing and conveying 
Paddy 
Dill WHS 


Government taxes— 
First crop 
Reoond crop .. 


nit 

0 

2 

8 

628 

0 

312 13 

13 

3 


2 


Net profit is Rs. 1,135-11-0. 

His family consists o( six males and four females; nliout eight putties of 
paddy are required lor consumption; four putties have to he given to farm- 
servants. He sold n portion ol the lemannng stock ol paddy to the commis¬ 
sion agent ot .Mamlapeta millowuei at Rs. 5(1 per acre m the thrashing floor; 
about eight putties he gave as senility lor a loan taken train the co-operative 
credit society, subsequently lie sold this stock also at Rs. (it! pel puttie in 
September; this is a siipeiior kind ot paddy . it is generally worth Rs. .55 
per puttie on the thrashing floor; so lie gained Rs. 7 per puttie, for keep¬ 
ing the stock lor about eight months The corresponding loss pei puttie is 




ns. s. e. 

Interest Rs. 55 lor eight 

months 

. :i r, o 

Depreciation five kumunis 

per puttie 

. 18 0 


Total ... 4 l.'l 0 


Therefore the net gam by keeping the s(,,ik is Rs. 2-T-O per puttie. 


He used all the hav a- bidder 

for his 

cattle and did not 

sell any 

portion. 


ToUl property. Debts 


Aiinuyl inociue 

Annual expenditure. 


nfll 

ns. 

hr. 


BS, 

A. 

Lands 

. 30,000 Pronot* .. 

1,870 

Lauds ,, 1 ,SH0 

L iwl* 

.. 864 

2 

House 

0,000 Lit ml uiort- 

<1,000 

Hon Be 

Cattle 

. 1,000 guge h\nk. 


rf'p'Ui a 
Komi 

100 

0 

Movables . 

2,IKK) 



too 

0 





nothing, 

10(1 

0 

Total . 

. 3»,000 

7,870 



1,431 

2 


He made debt-, lor the puri base ol lands and is giadnnllv liquidating the 
debt hv the execs-, ol inrorne ovei c\]>ciidiftue. 


I ml ust nr*. 

There aie no noik-hops or ha loins in tin* village hut there is the sniflll 
scale industry of rice-milling. 

line null*.- There are three rice mills in the village Alamtmi and its 
hamlet Kottur. The mill in Ahiuunu is owned hv a Hralimuii innmdar It 
is an oil mill for converting raw rue out of paddy. The owner has invested 
a capital of about Its. 8,000 for cost, conveyance, building awl tilting the 
machine. It is working under iluller system. Ryots and consumers bring 
kavadix ot pnddv (kavndi is (spial to 20 kitnehams) and gel it convertml hv 
paving a charge ol four nnnas per kavadi. The mill was started two rears 
back. The number of persons who work in the mill nre a driver on R* .10 
per month; and one oilman mid two coolies on Rs, .’10 per month. Flo'the 
monthly recurring expenditure is Rs «0 jkw month About Rs. fid nre spent 
on the average for the purchase of oil; oil is got from an oil agent at Rajoh- 
mundrv on credit with a running account with payments generally made 
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every mouth. TJio capacity of the mill is Unit it van convert 100 kavadis 
per day. But tlio average nuniter of kavadis Uiat are brought to the 
mill is only 25. 

TJio original ea|iitul wan seen red liy (In- nit tier liy hollowing a sum of 
Us. ;(,U0U Irom tlm vo-o|»vratiie credit society and by hollowing the r 

amount on pro-notes at lie. 1 per rent per niontli. No portion ot tlm amount 
of the loan has liven re|>uid. Ur does not seem to lie aide even to get the 
interest h.v way ol net profit, lie says that proper permanent licence lias 
not lire 11 issued to him and that therefore the mill was not working properly 
and continuously, lie say* that il he. weie to have a proper licence and .suffi¬ 
cient work, lie will have the following income and expendituic . — 


lOO hav.irtin 
For 30 days 
Expendituic oil 


Monthly wages .. 
Repairs, etc. 


ns. 


Total 


as. 

25 per day. 

760 

376 (Half of Hie gross in¬ 
come will be spent for 
oil). 

bo 

15 


Then* "ill l>e a net saving ol about Us. :i(K) per mouth oi ne.ufy Rupees 
li,HOD per .minim deducting any expenses lor contingencies. 

ilut as matters .stand he is not aide to liipiidaie any portion ot the debt. 

There are two rice mills at Kottui. hamlet ot Alamiiru. owned by the pro¬ 
prietor ol I’amigutu estate and resident ol I’edupalla. I’edapaila is only 
about I tiirlongs troin the mills. They are both located in one and the 
same building. No one has joint business or shares. One is lor converting 
raw rice out of paddy and the other is 1 or boded nee. 

Hull,,I i nf mill .— It is propelled by hu-ls. It was purchased in 11121. It 
is used lor export by wholesale merchants. It cost the owner as follows, 
approximately: — 

its. 

Cost and convey since ... ... 2-Y0H0 

Htiildntg and luting tip ... ... 2*1.000 

Total ... 45.0()i l 


Jintr ini' mill.- It is piopelled liy crude oil ; it was purchased in 11*22. ft 
is used by retail dealers, wholesale merchants and family persons. It cost 
the owner as follows, approximately: — 


ns. 

Cost and conveyance 
lluildiiig and fitting up 

Total ... 40.000 


28.000 

12.000 


In the year 1022. he borrowed about Us, 20.000 tor oil (raw rice) mill and 
in 1024 about Its. 25, Otto for husk (boiled rice) mill. He has lapiidated a 
portion of these debts during these years. Bur his son is doing some trade 
business and the debt of the proprietor is now estimated to be Iks. 62,000. 

From the very lieginning, tlm proprietor has not been dealing in rice 
trade by purchasing pmldy and selling rice. He simply isillert.s charges for 
commission from the ryot-s, merchants or consumers. Ho charges the fol¬ 
lowing rales: — 

Bug of paddy for ran-riee live anmis for merchants, 

Bug of paddy for boiled-rice eight, annas for merchants. 

Bag of paddy for raw-rice four annas for family consumption. 
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His monthly expenditure for the two mills are— 


2 Drivers .. 

1 Fireman .. . 

2 Oilmen. 

20 persoiiB daily at 8 niiras per day .. 

Oil consumption per day, Rs 30 on the average . . 


R«. *B. 

70 70 

20 20 

20 20 

10 800 

.. 300 

710 


Therefore expenditure for the ye.u i? - 






R8. 

Above charge? 

Husk 

Clerk 

Night watcher 

Annual repairs 

Interest on the Capita) .. 

.. 

1 

•• 

8,620 

2,000 

200 

120 

400 

6,100 


16,310 


The proprietor says that about d.'i'Ml hags of paddy arts milled on the 
average per month. Of these. ;t0<> are !m lamily consumption, 1,200 for ran 
rife and 2,tKK) lor boiled rice. The monthly income is thereiore- 


iw 

2,000 bags of paddy for boiled rice .. .. .. .. 1,000 

1,200 do. for raw rice .. .. .. .. 37 .) 

300 do. for family use . . .. .. ,, 75 

l'ot .1 .. 1.460 


Therefore the gross income pei year is Ks. 17.loo. 

Therefore the net income per year is It-. l,06o. 

In some months and on some days the woik in the nulls is slack. Some¬ 
times the monthly expenditure exceeds monthly income mid lie advances his 
agricultural income to meet tin* excess expenditure. He lias no need to 
horroa- moneys for running the machines daily . So money is sficnt hy the 
proprietor tor the purchase ol paddy. Money is spent only lor the purchase 
of (1) crude oil, (2) husk and id) holts, etc.; these are purchased from out 
of the dally income he gets from the mills or limn agriculture. He pur¬ 
chases crude oil from the Burma Oil Company at ftujalimundry on current 
credit account and makes general weekly payments. He purchases husk 
whenever necessary hy cash payment. He purchases hefts, etc,, at Kujuh- 
luundry, Bezwuda or Madras hy cash advance payments. 

The raw rice is generally sold locally to consumers and some quantity is 
transported to Coennudu and Itujuhiiiuiulry. All the boiled rice is taken hy 
merchants to (.'ocaundo where it is exported to Cochin, Colombo and Burma. 

There are persons in the village who are carpenters, blacksmiths, gold¬ 
smiths and potters; they do their caste professional work; there is only one 
weaver who has got a loom ; there are also oil-mongers who have got oil mills. 
But there are no other small scale industries. 

(1) Oil~moiiyer. —The oil-monger has » mill and two hulls. He extracts 
oil out of two hags of gingclly. He purchased two puttis or sixteen hags of 
gingellv for Rs. B00 ut tin* time of gingclly harvest. He iKirrowod about 
six months hack this sum of Rs. BOO at He. 1-4-0 from another oil-monger 
who is a money-lender of the village. Tie is re-paying the debt hy instal¬ 
ment of Rs. 50, and he has re-paid already Rs. 150. He purchased the hulls 
about six months hack for Rs. 100 hy borrowing the amount at the same rate 
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of intc?r«ht. from the Name individual. He is likely to liquidate the debt he 
borrowed for the purchase of gingelly during the course of the year: 


Es liKII n»- 




K-S. 

A. 

P. 

Two bags cost 


... Ill 

8 

0 

Cleaning charges ... . 


... 1 

8 

0 

Jaggery (4 vi.ss) 


... 2 

0 

0 

Feeding charges to the bulls. 


... 10 

0 

It 

Interest mi gingelly and bulls 


... 5 

0 

0 



50 

0 

0 



its. 

A. 

p. 

/11(0 lilt' 




(72 seers) oil out oi two bags ol gingelly 

C-'i 

0 

It 

Oil-cake (4 maunds) . ... ... . 

6 

0 

0 


Oil 

(l 

0 

Coolie trom lyots loi converting their gingelly into 
oil . 

2H 

0 

u 


8!) 

0 

0 


Sti he get' a monthly nieome ot about Its. .'tl. His family consists of four 
members and ho is the only person who works; the other three are his depen¬ 
dents. He has no other business. He sells the oil locally to the eonsutners. and 
in the weekly shandies, fit- has no dealings with any middleman. 

<2) I’olhi. The potter makes pots in the village and sells them locally 
and in the weekly shandies. Once a fortnight he will have a pot-kilu. He 
dot's not purchase earth; he gets it trom the Helds ol the ryots in kavadies 
hy linnsell ; thus he spends nothing tor the earth; lie need not invest any 
money lor the making of pots. His only exjienditure for a kiln for a fort¬ 
night is: — 

1 kavadi of fuel .. .. .. .. .. t> ann.is. 

600 dung c.ikes .. .. .. .. .. .. .. V ,, 

15 „ 


He lnuiinfactuies for every kiln the following articles ; — 


llltl pots (very small si*e at 3 pis* per each) , . 
1MI pots (eiuu)l size at V pies per euoh) 

60 pole (nitermediate size at 1 anna per each) 
100 pots (big size at 11 annas per each) .. 


1 tt 
4 11 

3 2 

12 8 

21 14 


Therefore the net income for a fortnight is Rs. 20-15-0. Therefore the 
wet income lor a month is Its. 41-14-0. 

Three persons work in this business in his family; there are four members 
In the house. He purchased land of about one aero for about Ra. 600. Ho 
hus no dealings with any middleman. 
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( 3 ) (’’oldsmith. —He does, gold and silver work. Ho does not purchase 
gold und silver, does not make ornaments uud sell them in the market. He 
simply prepares ornaments out of tlm gold or silver supplied to him l>y the 
residents and collects making charges iroiu them. He need not invest uuy 
moneys. He purchases implements whenever necessary with the making 
charges he earns from the people. He earns shoot Hs. 175 per month hy 
wages. His fuinily consists of lire niomlicrs. He bus three acres of land. 
Of this two acres ol laud was given on khaudaguttu cowlo for twenty-four 
yeuis lor Hs. 100 lor liquidation ol prior debts contracted hy his father 
during liis liletime. The cowlo has still to run for twelve years more. On 
the remaining one acre lie gets about Hs. liO per annum. 

( 4 ) lil<nksmith, - lie docs repairs to the ploughs ol the ryots and even 
prepare the metallic parts ol the ploughs at live kunchams or He. 1-4-0 per 
each plough. He docs not-purchase any materials and make articles and sell 
them in the market. He gets about Hs. 100 per annum Iroiu the ryots. He 
also prepares padlocks and wooden articles. Hi on these articles lie inanu- 
i act. tiles if any pet sou brings the necessary materials and he collects making 
charges. He earns by Ibis about Its. ft) on the average. He gets ten puttis ot 
paddy per year ou the blacksmith .service mam lands. His family consists 
of eight nieiiiWis. lie is educating Ins eldest son and is spending uIkjuL 
Ks. 200 lor liis education, lie lias no dealings with any middleman. 

(li) t'orfrentei . -He makes and icpaiis the wooden pait of the plough 
and takes live kunchams oi He. 1-1-0 pci plough. He gets about Hs. 100 
j*or year. He need not punliuse any wood, the ryots bring the wood and he 
does work on it, and collects the making charges, lie does now and then 
carts also it the ryots supply him ali materials; he chaige* Hs. 2a loi making 
a cart. He also gets ten puttis oi paddy on larpcntor service main lauds, 
Ills luiinly consists ol three members. He has no need to invest, any moneys 
und has no dealings with any middleman. 

(0) llYurrr. — Ho has got a loom in the village, lie |>nn liases hull bundle 
ol twenty counts yarn every week lor Hs. 1. He purchases fioui a Maudu- 
peta sowcar either in Mandupeta or Dwarapudi shandy either in cash or ill 
credit. The difference m prut* per half bundle ol yum between cash purchase 
and credit purchase is 2 annas; it lie purchases on credit he re-pays the 
amount the next week. At l>awurapmli a gieat shandy lot t loths is held every 
Wednesday. So on Wednesday lie takes the clothes to the shandy, sells 
them there and at the shandy oi on return journey to Alamuru in Mandupeta 
village he meets the Mandupeta sowcar. re-pays the price 1 or the last week's 
half bundle and takes again a fresh halt bundle Horn him and returns home 
the same evening. 

EsjH'nses fur o half bundle — 


ns. 

Cash .4 0 0 

Rice for gauji .0 2 0 


Total ... 4 2 0 


In tome for n hatf bundle — 

Thirty cubits or ."> dhobis ol cloth at He. 1-2-0 u dhobi ... 5 10 0 
Therefore net profit per week is Its 1-8-0. 

He also purchases clothes and'sells them at a profit in Dwarapudi shandy 
and neighbouring villages. He gets a protit ot one anna pm- rupee for Ms. SO 
worth oi cloth per week, i.e., Hs. .'1-2-0 jier week. He gets Hs. 200 tier year 
on lands. He borrowed Its. 1.000 at Miikkanmln on mortgage at 12 armas 
per cent per month and gives loans on pro-note* ami pledge* at higher rate* 
of interest. His family consist* of eight member*. He has no dealings 
with the middleman; lmt he is paying higher price ou account of credit 
purchase at Mandupeta. 
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Finance. 

Ifemittan/r .— 

Money can bo remitted by— 

(a) Postal money-order. 

(h) Telegraphic money-order. 

(r) Insurance. 

(<1) Messenger. 

Cheque system is reeentlv introduced this year in this village. There is 
current deposit account in tlie local co-operative credit society. Till recently, 
only on the strength of letters current amounts aie being received and paid 
hv the society. There is a hranch of the Ramarhandrapur Co-operative 
Central Hank at Alainuru; it was started only iceently. i.e.. on loth July. 
About eight lakhs of rupees have been invested in about thirtv surrounding 
co-operative credit s<M leties. cheques are also issued Itv this central hank. 
Moneys of the Tamd Mortgage Hank. Alainuru, are invested in the Alamiim 
hratleh of the Htiniachaiidiapm Central Hank; and some tnonevs of the land 
mortgage hank 1 Iri 1 deposited in Itajahmiiudi \ Central Hank also. The 
Land Mortgage Hank is taking advantage of llio use oi cheques in Rama- 
ehiiitdrapitr and Hiij.ihtniindry Central Hanks. 

The local eo-oper.itive iredit society is issuing eheipie hooks to current 
depositors. About fifteen or twenty elieone books are issued. After the 
formation of the branch central hank, the depositor of the co-operative 
credit society are withdrawing the amounts and are depositing in the branch 
central hank which is also issuing cheques. 


Cheques ate issued for the following amounts: — 

(11 Co-operative Credit Society . . 

(2) Alainurn branch, Central R 
rkandrapur .. 


amounts 

: 

Amount. 


Xo. 

S3. A. 

Rama- 

X7« 

2,00(1 0 


112 

43,179 11 

Tota) 

288 

4S 179 1C 


Financing nqenrir*. —The two chief financing agencies in this village at pre¬ 
sent, are (11 co-operative credit society and (21 the co-operative land mortgage 
Hank, Alamuru. There are also few rvnts. professional money-lenders and 
rnerehants who are financing the mvdy agrieultunsts. 

f'o-opemfire i red it soiiefy 

TTisloi 1 / of /fir io-o/»crot/rr ircilit society .—The co-operative credit 
society was stalled as an unlimited sivietv on 9th Deoemlter 1917 with 
91 members 11s. 120 share capital. Hv the end of 1917-1S, the number 
of members is lid. the share tapital is R.s, Ctrl and the working capital in 1917- 
IX is R.s. 6.161 and the society has now in 1926-29 104 members. Rs. R.K75 share 
capital and Its. 1,ON.70S working capital. The present maximum individual 
borrowing capacity is Rs. :}.000 and the borrowing capacity of an individual 
was only Rs. oft in 1917-19. The inleiest on the loans taken hv the members is 
9 per cent per annum The amount of share is Re. 1. One individual cannot 
have more than 2fttl shares. For every one share, one can take Rs. 1ft. For the 
first, Itlft shares. the loan amount is Rs. l.ftftft; for the remaining Hs. 2,fl0ft only 
oft shares for each l.ftftft cm he taken; so far the maximum loan amount of 
R.s. :1.000. 20ft shares have to he taken. The entrance fee is one anna per 
share. The borrowing, capacity of the society at the beginning was only 
Rs. 2.*i,00ft; on 1st June 1921, if rose to R.s. Jft.ftftO. it again rose to Rs. ,'}5,0fl0 
a lid then to Rs. oft,Odd in the same year, and in 192.1 it rose to Rs. 60,000 
and then to Its. HO.ftftft, In 1926. it was enhanced to a lakh of rupees and 
it is now Rs. 1.21,000. The society is also receiving deposits—fixed, current 
and savings. The interest on deposits varies from 1 per rent to 61 per cent. 
The interest winch the society Ims to pay to the Ramacliandrapur Co¬ 
operative Central Hank wherefrom it receives loans is 71 per cent. The 
progress of the working of the society with figures taken from the annual 
statements are given in the following statements. The president and secre¬ 
tary are Hrahmans and non-agriculturists; two members are Brahmans and 
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one of them is head karnam and non-ngricnlturist and tho other is an agri¬ 
culturist; the remaining three are Kamnins and agriculturists, of whom 
one is tho village inunsif. 

The following talile gives the number of members in the society from 
1922-23 to 1928-29: — 


Year. 

•+* • 
a a 

t 

1 * 

111 

SC 

£* - 

ft 

s? 2 

Number removed during the year. 

By 

them¬ 

selves. 

By 

death. 

faeft 

village. 

By 

<tafnnlt. 

Total. 

Kumher 
at the 
end. 

1922-23 .. 

282 

37 

8 

WKn 

I 


9 

260 

1923-24 .. 

260 

41 

i 

in 



11 

290 

1924-26 .. 

29(1 

123 

17 

8 


i 

21 

892 

1925-26 .. 

892 

76 

26 

6 


3 

83 

484 

1926-27 .. 

434 

58 

7 

3 



13 

479 

1927-28 .. 

479 

34 

22 

3 

e 


SB 

474 

1928-29 .. 

474 

36 

30 

6 


■ 

46 

464 


The nnmlier of families in the village is $66 of whom 322 are agriculturists 
and 5<I4 are non-agriculturists. More than half of the number of families 
are memliers of the society. The number of meml»ers gradually rose from 
2(i0 in 1922-23 to 474 in 1927-2$ and has a slight fall to 404 in 1928-29. 

The following table gives the number of memliers according to the different 
castes: — 


Year. 

Hrshm.tiie. 

Noil- 

Brahmans. 

Christian*. 

Muham¬ 

madan*. 

Adi- 

Andhrus 

Other*. 

Total. 

1922-23 .. 


212 


1 

6 


260 

1928-24 .. 


236 


2 

s 


290 

1924-25 


302 

1 

6 

b 


892 

1925-26 .. 


3.19 

1 

ft 

9 


434 

1926-27 .. 


368 

1 

5 

12 


479 

1927-28 .. 


168 

3 

15 

ll) 


474 

1928-29 .. 


347 

1 

16 

ID 

•• 

464 


It is seen that persons of all castes are being admitted as members of the 
society. 

Tli* following table gives the figures of cultivators und non-cultivator* 
who are inemltem of the society: — 


Year. 

Land 
owners 
who culti¬ 
vate their 
own lends. 

Persona 

who 

cultivate 

others’ 

Und*. 

Agri- 

eaJtural 

labourers. 

Land 
owners 
who 
do not 
cultivate. 

fho*e who 

cultivate 
and do 
other work 
alto. 

Those who 
have bo 
land and 
who do no 
cultivation. 

Total. 

1822-28 .. 

178 

40 

6 

3 


83 

209 

1923-24 

170 

60 

8 

12 

10 

44) 

290 

1924-26 .. 

220 

84) 

11 

14 

17 

60 

in 

1926-26 ,. 

223 

86 

14 

18 

£2 

72 

414 

1936-27 

242 

74 

8 

36 

38 

67 

479 

1927-28 

249 


7 

30 

70 

60 

07« 

1928-29 

242 

69 

£ 

83 

68 

47 

464 
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Tt is seen that, non-cultivators arc R5 and .179 are cultivators; according 
to tlie classification made for the present investigation, 122 are cultivating 
families and 544 are non-cultivating families. So, the number of non¬ 
cultivators is comparatively small and it is observed that more than one 
memlier of an agricultural family are admitting themselves as members in 
order to get greater loan from the society. 

The following table gives the number of loans and the amounts of loans 
taken by the members and classifies them according to amounts, of ‘ less 
than 50’, ‘ between 50 and 100 ‘ between 100 and 250 ’ : 


Year.' 

Loans. 

Total. 

Below 

Ks. 60. 

Between 
Its. 60 and 
1(10. 

Between 

Rs 100 and 
Ks. 260 


Number. 

a 

c 

a 

£ 

a 

01 

ft 

Amount. 

Q 

Amount. 

u 

£ 

a 

s 

3 

O 

a 

Number, 

Amount, 



IIS. 


UK. 


R8 


RS- 


KB. 

1922-23 

131 

4.367 

68 

6.301) 

36 

6,1(H) 

12 

4,411 

236 

20,218 

1923-2* 

136 

4,366 

63 

4,710 

32 

BBS 

Id 

3,386 

230 

18,116 

192*-26 

241 

7, *80 

123 

10,680 

77 

13,946 

64 

26,146 

496 


1926-26 

226 

7,213 

131 

11,214 

yo 

16,496 



611 

69,642 

1926-27 

20* 

6,636 

116 

IPMOI'l 

90 

15,770 

■£ 

RwSJJ 

503 

1,06,260 

1927-28 

169 

6,472 

93 

8,286 

79 

IDBE 

■s 


411 

74,643 

1928-29 

181 

6,820 

86 

7,680 

68 

11,707 

60 

31,663 

384 

66,760 


The number of loans in 1022-21 is 2K> and the amount of loans in that 
year is 20.21R; there was an increase in the number and in the amount of 
loans tip to 1926-27 and from that year the number has again fallen down in 
the next two years. In all the veals, it is found that number of loans of 
amounts less than 50 is greatei than the numlier of loans of the higher 
amounts. 

The following statements show the numbers of loans and the amount* of 
loans taken lor cliilerent purposes dining the several years 1922-21 to 
1928-29: — 




Fioductive loans for 








Year. 

Seeds, 

manure 

implements. 

Purchase 
of cattle. 

Payment 
of kiet or 
bist. 

im prove- 
merits 

A rtiolee of 
band ion.fts. 

Trade. 


C 

£ 

a 

O 

C 

0 

o 

s 

< 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

A 

a 

a 

ft 

c 

3 

O 

a 

Number. 

c 

a 

o 

a 

Number. 

c 

a 

o 

a 

■*! 

1922-23 

60 

RB. 

6,248 

16 

KS. 

y86 

67 

RS 

6,441 


as 


RB. 

4 

*' 

546 

192324 

39 

2,387 

9 

272 

81 

6,317 

2 

300 



6 

760 

1924-26 

60 

*3,380 

4,414 

19 

1,932 

97 

9,122 



2 

80 

21 

1,7*9 

1926-26 

30 

36 

2,946 

72 

6,126 

i 

1,000 

3 

120 

31 

3,330 

1926-27 

66 

4,993 

7,618 

38 

2,426 

64 

6,668 



6 

646 

76 

26,276 

1927-29 

KU 

26 

2,000 

32 

3,690 

2 

loo 

2 

90 

46 

12,538 

1028-29 

60 

6,188 

26 

1,727 

62 

4,276 

2 

8,080 

' 

90 

37 

11,93# 


I—lb 
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Year. 

Productive loans for 

Total, 

Eduoation. 

Puroliase, 
repair or 
oonstruo- 
tion of 
hoses or 
oattle-sheds 

Purobsse 
or making 
of country 
oarts. 

Purchase 

of 

lands. 

Purchase 
of food¬ 
stuffs or 
necessaries 
of life. 

Number 

Amount. 

M 

a 

a 

K 

Amount. 

M 

M 

a 

a 

fc 

Amount. 

Jt 

a 

D 

fc 

-t-t 

a 

o 

o 

a 

V 

a 

0 

95 

1 

o 

a 

◄ 

Number. 

Amount. 



HB. 


KB. 


RS. 


Rfl 


RB. 


KB. 

1922-23 



9 

650 

3 

93 

2 

400 

65 

2,829 


1,719 

1923-24 



4 

60 

6 

263 

1 

260 

2 

66 

160 

1,066 

1924-26 



13 

1,396 

6 

275 

10 

2,946 

15 

2,95l 

243 

2,382 

1926-26 



11 

2,720 

6 

200 

13 

6,076 

218 

20,082 

411 

i.101 

1926-27 

1 

1(8) 





30 

17,169 

102 

20,617 

873 

7,768 

1927-28 

3 

112 

7 

870 

3 

iio 

9 

3,9» 

67 

6,877 

272 

3,783 

1928-29 

2 

200 

11 

1,676 

4 

141 

10 

6,676 

73 

3,892 

288 

3,877 


Year. 

For liquid¬ 
ation of 
prior debts. 

Unproductive purposes for 

Total. 

.Marri- 

ageB. 

Other 

religious 

ceremonies. 

Litigation 

charges. 

Other 

purposes 

(unpro¬ 

ductive). 

JS 

a 

3 

fc 

A mo ant. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 


a-i 

3L 

B 

95 

•e-> 

a 

a 

o 

a 

< 

i 

a 

a 

& 

H 

3 

O 

9 

< 

M 

JS 

s 

a 

55 

Amount. 



KB 


RS. 


its. 


B S. 


RB 

■ 

KB. 

1922-23 

1? 

2,016 


1,010 







K 

1,010 

1918-24 

30 

3,993 

10 

785 

. . 




40 

2,671 

B 

3,469 

1924-26 

126 

26.083 

17 

2,306 

1 

28< 



109 

6,663 

■Eft 

9,238 

1926-26 

62 

17,136 

16 

996 

. . 

. , 

3 

600 



18 

1,<96 

1926-27 

116 

26,261 

12 

1,376 


. . 

2 

280 

3 

460 

17 

2,316 

1927-28 

116 

33,776 

19 

2,607 


80 

, , 


2 

SBffl 

23 

2,937 

1928-29 

86 

16,262 


* * 

i 

60 


•• 

1 

60 

10 

1,720 


1922-23 
1923 24 
1924-26 
1926-27 

1926- 2 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 


flrund total. 

— ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ i ~ 

Number. Amount. 

I*. 

236 20,218 

230 18,116 

496 66,160 

611 69,642 

606 1,06,260 

411 74,643 

384 66,760 


It is found that the greatest amounts of loans were taken for the liqui¬ 
dation of prior debts and for trade; next route the purchase of lands, purchase 
of foodstuffs, purchase of seed, manure and implement* and payment of 
kist or sist. Very little is taken for education, for articles of handicrafts 
and for permanent improvements to lands. 
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The following statement gives the loans which have to he repaid within 
one year, between one and two years, between two and five years and Itotween 
five and ten years ; — 



Loans to be 
repaid 

Loans to be repaid beyond one year and 
between years 


Tear. 

within 
one year. 

1 and 2. 

2 and 5. 

5 and 10. 

Total. 




£ 

M 

B 

P 

Amount. 

*-* 

X 

a 

S3 

Amount. 

£ 

« 

X 

a 

3 

»mount. 

£ 

£ 

3 

P 

* 

Amount. 

£ 

% 

3 

a 

Amount 

£ 

% 

a 

P 

P 

o 

3 

< 

1922-23 

• 

228 

ns 

iy,ooR 

6 

RS. 

890 

2 

RS. 

320 


US. 

8 

as 

1,210 

236 

us. 

20,218 

1923-24 

215 

15,571 

13 

1,770 

2 

775 



15 

2,546 

230 

18,116 

1921-26 

433 

38,400 

/ 

2,640 

56 

17,U» 



62 

19,750 

496 

68,150 

1926-26 

467 

14,763 

16 

3,874 

87 

23,126 


2,966 

108 

29,965 

575 

7 ,728 

1926 27 

416 

84,115 

yy 

14,405 

17 

4,466 

1 

15 

147 

18,886 

662 

1,03,001 

1927-28 

368 

45,638 

53 

8,923 

9,187 

87 

20,111 

41) 

35,059 

180 

64,093 

548 

1,09,631 

1928-29 

344 

66,901 

61 

76 

14,620 

31 

80,698 

168 

41,50., 

512 

91,409 


It shows that thu number ol loans lot le.ss than one year are in largo 
number; thero were no loans for more than live years from 1922-2.'i to 1924-2o 
and stub loans aero only five and one in I!)2o-2C and in 11*26-27. 

The society is giving loans on the .srrurity of three different kinds, (i) 
on produce, (ii) on mortgage ol immovable property ami (in) on the security 
of the borrower and one or two securities. 

The statement given below '■hows the number ol loans and the amounts 
ol loans taken in different sccuiilics during the several years from 1922-23 
to 1928-29: — 


Ifear. 

IiOans nu 

Total. 

Produce or 
crop loans. 

Mortgage of 
immovable 
property 

Security of the 
borrower and 
one or two 
sureties . 

JO 

a 

3 

3 

3 

a 

N umber. 

A mount. 

M 

o> 

X 

3 

c 

K 

Amount. 

Number. 

c 

p 

p 

a 



RS. 

■ 

RS. 


RS. 


as. 

1922-23 .. 




495 

232 

19,723 

236 

20,218 

1923-24 .. 


, , 

6 

916 

224 

17,171 

230 

18,116 

1924-2* .. 

•J 

440 

74 

19,040 

419 

38,670 

495 

68,160 

1926-26 .. 

11 

3,918 

116 

28,937 

448 

41,873 

676 

71,728 

1926-27 . . 

34 

13,531 

174 

02,657 

364 

36,910 

662 

1,03,001 

1927 28 .. 

25 

11,023 

122 

64,311 

101 

34,297 

548 

1,09,631 

192829 .. 

30 

10,258 

200 

45,027 

282 

36,121 

512 

91,409 


It is seen that loans on produce were introduced in 1924-25 when the 
number of such loans was only 2 and it rose to 34 in 1926-27, had a fall 
to 25 in 1927-28 and rose again to 30 in 1928-29. lu every year, the number 
of surety loans is the largest. Even persons who have no sufficient property 
can get loans if they can find one or two jmji'sous who can stand as surety 
for them and who have got sufficient property. 
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Tlio following statement, shows how tho working capital htts 1>eon changing 
from 1922-23 onwards: — 


fear. 

N umber of members. 

Working Capital. 

Loans disbursed 
during the year. 

Debts not 
paid within 
the prescribed 
time. 

Share capita! . 

c 

3 

D 

► 

Si 

4> 

« 

9) 

C 

<* 

o 

Mj 

•3 % 

es o 
$ t 
* © 

15 ^ 

O 

T ot id . 

For one year. 


1 

Principal. 

Interest. 



RS. 

Rs. 

R8. 

as. 

us. 

ES. 

HA. 

•8. 

1922-23 .. 

260 

2,909 

731 

20,664 

24,603 

19,008 

I,2lo 

6.1(8' 

326 

1923-24 .. 

290 

3,297 

1,457 

2l,lol 

28.R66 

15,571 

2,516 

8,716 

802 

1924-25 .. 

392 

6,250 

1,467 

49,480 

57,187 

38,408 

19,760 

3,809 

487 

1925-26 .. 

434 

8,028 

2,882 

73.4 48 

84,366 

44.763 

29,966 

7,891 

1,233 

192(5-27 .. 

479 

10,743 

3,316 

95,801 

1,09,860 

63,628 

42,732 

6,218 

62* 

1927-28 .. 

474 

11,360 

6,648 

1,06,678 

1.24,676 

43.017 


7,309 

1,462 

1928-29 .. 

464 

9,875 

8,522 

90,341 

1,08,738 

66.760 

19,181 

2,800 


Tho society's present horrowing capacity is Its. 1.25.IKKJ; individual bor¬ 
rowing capacity is R-. 3,000; and the total value ol the property ot the 
ineinliers is Rs. 14.o7.27o. 

Tho following statement shows the receipt of the society during the years 
1922-23 to 192K-29 : — 


— 

1922- 

-23. 

2923- 

-24. 

1924- 

-26. 


1926-26. 



R5. 

A. 

P. 

R8. 

A. 

p. 

R0. 

A. 

i 

p. i 

*8. 

A. 

w. 

1. 

Share capital 

524 

0 

0 

479 

0 

0 

3,120 

0 

0 

2,308 

0 

0 

2. 

Deposits— 

Prom members — 














(a) Fixed .. 


. 

: 

6(8) 

0 

0 




220 

0 

0 


(t) Current 







16« 

0 

0 

7,862 13 

0 


(e) Savings 

• 

• 


■ 



2,988 

12 

0 

4,604 

8 

n 


Total .. 

•• 

600 

0 

0 

8,166 

12 

0 

12,677 

6 

0 


Prom non-members 














(<i) Fixed 
(6) Current 

• 




• 



• 


• 

• 



(e) Savings 




• 

• 


386 

14 

4 

1,140 

0 

0 


Total .. 

• 

• 


• 



386 

14 

4 

1,140 

0 

0 

Total of all deposits .. 

• 

• 


600 

0 

0 

3,542 

10 

4 

13,817 

6 

0 

3. 

Loans from Central 

8,200 

0 

0 

13,2(8) 

0 

0 

44/68 

8 

7 

70,621 

1 

0 


Ranh. 









i. 

Loans repaid by tor- 

17, m 

6 

6 

14,998 

6 

1 

31,504 

0 

0 

48,056 

0 

0 


rower®. 












5. 

Interest .. 

2,835 

8 

11 

2,174 

6 

11 

4,131 

12 

8 

5,0(8 

10 

9 

6. 

Other items ., 

201 

2 

10 

196 

6 

11 

1,262 

14 

9 

928 

5 

11 

7- 

Balance at the begin- 

49 

12 

0 

12 

6 

6 

76 

8 

3 

260 12 

6 


ning of the year. 













8. 

Grand total .. 

29,007 

14 

8 


B 



D 

B 

1,40,946 

8 

1 
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— 

1920-27. 

1927- 



1928-29, 


ks. 

A, 

p. 

EH, 

A. 

P. 

ES. 

K. 

P. 

Keoeipts 










1. fehare capital .. 

3,047 

0 

0 

1,689 

0 

0 

676 

0 

0 

2. Deposits— 










From members— 










(a) Fixed .. 




4,35U 

0 

0 

10,134 

0 

ft 

(i) Current 

7,620 

in 

0 

6,417 

2 

1 

12,585 

11 

0 

(r) Havings 

9,646 

2 

() 

28,262 

ft 

'6 

16,031 

10 

4 

From non-iuemhcrs — 










(«) Fiaed .. 

42,125 

0 

0 

39,600 

0 

ft 

29,333 

ft 

0 

(A) Current 

14,1ft! 

5 

0 

29,667 

5 

ft 

47,630 

a 

10 

(f) P»virig« 

147 

3 

n 

2,924 

0 

(1 

28,196 

9 

6 

3. Loans— 










From Central Bank - 










(0) tshoit-term 

36,111)0 

n 

0 

34,691) 

2 

ft 

74,811 

2 

10 

(h) Long-term 

21,336 

1 

0 

12,004) 

ft 

0 

■ 



Total .. 

67,336 

1 

1 

46,69(1 

2 

ft 

7 4,»ll 

2 

10 

*. Louits repaid by hot rowers— 







mm 



(«) Hhorl-lenn 

77.567 

a 

0 

48,783 

ft 

ft 




(A) Long-term 




19,129 

8 

0 




Total .. 

77,987 

11 

0 

67,912 

8 

0 

74,982 

0 

0 

6, Interest . 

9,112 

15 

0 

8,671 

12 

6 

9,043 

4 

6 

6. Other items 

3,646 

9 

0 

3,304 

8 

111 

5,657 

6 

6 

7. Balance nt the beginning of 

621 

10 

0 

727 

5 

2 

2,607 

ft 

4 

the year. 










8. Grand total. 

2,20,382 

2 

0 

2,40,256 

1 

10 

3,11,686 

a 

10 


It slums that both members .1 nd min-momhors have been depositing 
amounts in the .society. 


The other financing institutions and their supervising bodies are noted 
below : — • 

Loud miirtijuiir Imiil.. This hank was registered <m Ultli May 15)28 anil 
started working on 25>th May ltr_>s 

The number of uieiubei s .. 

The share capittd . 

The entiaaoe fee 
The nainher cf leans disbursed 
The amount of lo .11 s disbuisod 

The outstanding leans on 10th Noveoiler lv-2t* (principal) 

Debenture* issued— 

■ \ ’ seiie» ; lioveiiuueut l.o,m of Ka. SO,000 nt 0) pe, tent, 

11 ’ series . t’uhlie of Its. 1,20,200 at 6( to 7 per cent. 

Bar’ll share is Its. 10. One individual eannot lake more than 20 shares. 
The muxiiinim horrowiiig eapuoity of an individual member is Rs. 2.000. 
Its jurisdiction is Alamunt and for live miles radius around Alatnurti. There 
me :V» villages in this area, of vvhielr five arv in Kturtle taluk and ;t0 are iu 
Rainnrluiudrapur taluk. The properties mortgaged in the hank should be 
greater than twice the ainuuut borrowed. Tluie are :fi member* of Alwmuru 

village, 1) tnemlieis of Petlnpolin village and !) member* uf Penikeru village. 

The nuinlier and mnoiiut of loans taken hv Alamunt menthols are 21 and 
Us, dO.tktO, those of VotVapalhi village are lovrv and Us. 7,MM, and these uf 
Penikeru village are ten and Rs. 7.SKM. The president. viee-presidem. 
Kocretnrv and three other memlters a re Unthmans ami mui-ngrieulturists and 
the seventh memlter is a Velftliur and retired otlieiul and non-agrieulturi»t. 


196 

ES. 

17,140 

442 

14* 

.. 1,71,W0 
.. 1,59,003 

















Adi-Andhra Co-operative B'ield Labourers’ Society .—TJie Adi-Andhra Co¬ 
operative Field Labourers’ Society was started on 26th May 1919. It is 
open to Adi-Andhras (Malas) and Adi-Dravidas ( Madigas). The president, 
secretary and two members are Adi-Andhvas and the remaining members 
are Adi-Dravidas. 


Number of members .. .. .. .. 17* 

as. x. v. 

Entrance fee .. .. .. .. .. .. 0 2 t! 

The share amount .. .. .. .. .. 100 

The share capital .. .. .. .. .. 313 0 0 

Reserve Fund .. .. .. .. .. S3 8 0 

deposits. (Fixed from tnemheis) .. .. .. 1,200 0 0 

Outstanding loans .. .. .. .’ 2,282 0 0 

Loans taken during 1928-29 . 776 0 0 


The rate of interest, in the Field Labourers’ Society is He. 1-0-8 per month 
per cent, i.e.. 12J per cent per annum. Penal interest is Its. 1-9-0 per month, 
i.e., 18J per cent per annum. 

The rate of interest in the Field Lnliourers’ Society is higher than that in 
the local co-operative credit society because, (i) the working capital is very 
small; consequently the profits would be small; hence interest has to bo made 
high; (if) the rate of interest with which they can got loans outside from 
privato parties is generally not less than Its. 1-9-0; hence He. 1-0-8 is con¬ 
sidered to be a sufficient rate of interest. 

The Field Labour Society was given by Government u lanka of about 
61-20 acres in Tutapudi village limits for joint cultivation for five yours at 
Its. 10 per acre; the society is responsible for the payment of the rental to 
the Government; the extent was divided among themselves in five espial 
shares; four go to Adi-Andhras and one to Adi-Dravidas. They raise on it 
tobacco, eholam, horsegram and budama crops. Though the lunka wu.s 
leased out bv Government in favour of the society and though it was enjoyed 
by some of the meinliers of tho society, the transactions of paying tho lease 
amount or realising the sale-proceeds <>t the produce are not carried by ihc 
society. 

Seltilnilija t ti-npfialiLc Credit Suciity .—This was started on 91st May 
1924 and is open only to Scttibalijis. 


The number of meuibete .. .. .. , .. ,, 62 

as. 

Share value .. .. . .. 1 

Share capital . .. .. .. .. lot) 

Fixed deposits .. .. .. . .. 260J 

Loans from the Central Bank .. .. .. 332 

Outstanding loans 

Number .. .. .. .. .. 36 

an. 

Amount .. .. .. 662 


It is not working pioperlv us most of the members arc admitted as 
members of the main local co-o)>erntive credit society and it is said that 
it is likely that the society will la* amalgamated with the main local co¬ 
operative credit society. 

redujMilht (lo-operatire. Credit Stores .—'Though it is called I'edupulli Co¬ 
operative Credit Stores, it is located at Alaiuuru. It is the only lion-credit 
organization. 


The number of members .. .. 31 

as. «. r. 

Shire value 6 0 0 

Knbanoe fee . 0 2 0 

Share oapital .426 0 0 

Reserve Fond . 7 0 0 

Shares of the Co-operative Central Bank .. ,. 100 o o 

Loan fiom the Co-operative Central Bank .. .. 268 0 0 

The sale of stook during 1928-29 470 6 3 

The etock on hand.311 0 V 



















The society has been storing stationery, forms and account hooks for the 
credit societies. Ghee for about Rs. 400 and garlic for about Rs. 300 was 
exported to Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society. The stores society pur¬ 
chase the articles from the ryots at a certain rate and are selling the same 
to the Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society at the market rate at Madras 
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I HO 
£ 


1 fr 
* 



Value of cash on band .. .. •• •• . • '■10,611 0 

Total assets . . MO 10 

Total liabilities . .. 71* 6 

Net profit or low ., .. .. .. .. .. —213 10 

UroM profit or loss by sale .. ■ • .. .. .. +• 126 2 
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Ahtnmru branch of the liamarhatuhapur Co-operative Central Think .— 
Very recently, a branch of the Rnmachandrapur Co-operative Central Bank 
was opened so that tho surrounding co-operative credit societies need not 
run to Rnmachandrapur for the supply of emergent needs. 

BB. A. P. 

Current deposits (1st October 1929) .. 37,371* 7 0 

Fixed depositYlst October 11*29) .. .. .. 2d,000 0 0 

Ravings (1st Ootoher 1920) .. .. .. 150 o 0 


On account of the deposit account in this hrnncli hank, the amounts 
under deposits in the co-operative credit society have lteen reduced. 


The number of share-holders of the three villages of Alamnru, Peddapalla 
and Renikeru are: — 


Al.nmiru 

Pedapcilta 

Ponikera 


Nnuibci of \nmhcrot 
persons. ‘■Inns. 

lo 19 

R 39 


Amount. 


as. 
960 
1,960 


The amounts deposited as share capital and ns share fund hv the co¬ 
operative credit societies of Alnrnnrn. PcdnpnHa and Penikeru are: — 


A lam urn Co-operntive Credit Society 
Pedspvlla Co-operative Credit Society 
1’eniker i Co-operative Credit Society 


Share 

capital. 

as. 

0,000 

2,701 

960 


lteseive fund. 

ns. a. p. 
9,304 6 0 

3,020 8 0 

R«7 3 0 


Kothiirn Jluihlintj Soviet a .—This society was started on 27lh December 
191D. The society has on its rolls 14 members. There are five panchayatdars 
of whom one is the president and another secretary; all the panchayatdars 
are Brahmans. The share capital is Rs. 220 and the reserve fund is 
Rs. 69-14-0. There are two outstanding loans to an amount of Rs. 2.10; the 
two persons who have to lepay are non-agriculturist Brahmans. The Iron-ow¬ 
ing capacity of the society is eight times the share rapitnl and reserve fund. 
During the year 1928-29, no amounts were borrowed by the society from the 
Central Bank and no amount were repaid to the Central Bank. The trans¬ 
actions of the society are very tew and require improvement. 

Alamnru Co-opemtire Paioa.—This is a supervising l>ody in the jurisdic¬ 
tion for five miles radius around Alamnru. There are four supervisors and 
one Government audit inspeetpr. It 1ms got at present supervision fund 
of Rs. 2.900. It has to supervise .46 co-operative credit societies in the area. 
The supervision fund is obtained by the collection of eight nnnas per Rs. 100 
ol interest earned by the society subject to the mnviinutn of Rs. 150 for 
each society. There are nine dins-tors with n president and secretary, and 
representatives of the societies. 

T)i»tri<t federation .— As the president of the federation is a resi¬ 
dent of this village, the office of the federation is located in Alamnru. 
It is also a supervising body, it is also an educative body. It super¬ 
vises the work of all the 14 co-operative unions in the district. There are 
14 directors tor the 14 unions, one director from the individuals who ore 
co-opted as members and one director from the societies directly affiliated to 
the federation without the intervention of unions. Jts present fund is only 
Rs. 1.160. The turn) is to be got from the lour co-operative central hunks, 
in the district at } per cent of their working capitals hut tho federation is 
actually getting only J per cent from the central banks of Ramachundrapur 
and Amalapur and this year Rajnhmundrv Central Bank also is pn.ving its 
contribution. The president of the federation has got the power appoint¬ 
ing and transferring supervisors. The federation has published 12 pam¬ 
phlets and started a journal this year. * 

There are also professional money-lenders, ryots and merchants who 
have been lending moneys for the needy persons. The amount lent by the 
professional money-lenders is Rs. 14.422, that by ryots is Rs. 11.101 and that 
by merchants is Rs. 7,310. All the persons are lending on mortgages and 
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pro-notes. The rate of interest on mortgages generally varies from annas 
12 to Be. 1-4-0 per month per cent and that on pro-notes generally varies 
from Re. 1-0-0 to Rs. 1-9-0 per month per cent. It is only the ryots who 
lend moneys on Khandagutta cowles. It is generally the Vaisyas and mer¬ 
chants only who give loans on pledges of movable property. 

There are nearly 70 ryots who are lending out moneys hut most of them 
give loans in tens and hundreds of rupees and not in thousands. They are 
mostly on pro-notes and for short periods of not more than one year and 
their rate of interest generally vaiies from Re. 1-0-0 to R.s. 1-9-0 per month; 
and all the capital invested by them does not exceed Rs. 10,000; only 
four of them have got capitals of about Rs. 1,000 each for investment on 
money-lending business. Of these four persons, only two are lending out 
moneys which are the incomes in excess of their expenditure; of the other 
two persons, one sold his land of about 2 acres 60 cents for about Rs. 2,600 
and is investing a portion of the sale amount in giving loans to private 
parties after liquidating his prior debts; the other person has got some excess 
income with which he wanted to purchase a house; instead of purchasing 
a house ho has been investing in this money-lending business till lie can 
secure a house for sale. 

There are ten merchants in the village who are lending out moneys on 
interest on pro-notes, mortgages and pledges. Of them, seven belong to 
one and the same family, they are brothers and cousin brothers and do 
separate business; all of them have got capital of about R.s. 10,600 which is 
invested in Mils business. This capital is almost their own paternal property. 
Of the remaining three, one is a weaver bv caste; lie deals in cloths on a 
small scale; be lends out money realized in his trade. The other 
two are Vaisyas. They own retail shops of sundry articles and one 
of them is dealing in slabs. They are giving loans from out of moneys rea¬ 
lized in their petty trade. These three persons have got capital of about 
R.s. 6,000 to he invested: altogether the total capital of these merchants 
may be estimated at about Rs. 16.000. 


There are about 19 professional money-lenders who are neither ryots nor 
merchants. Ol them only seven give loans in large amounts and the re¬ 
maining persons give loans only in hundreds and fens of rupees. Many of 
the professional money-lenders, are Brahmans and inamdars who get lease 
amounts on the lands they own without incurring any agricultural expendi¬ 
ture; one ol them has got a capital of about Rs. 10,000; there are 12 such 
persons in the village. Ot the remaining, one is an oil-monger who has 
a capital ol about lb, lO.lKKl to be invested m this business and one is a 
Nayuclu who has a capital ol about Its. 10.000. The total capital invested in 
this business by all the professional money-lenders is about Rs. .10,000. They 
give loans on pro-notes and on mortgages at rates of interest generally rang¬ 
ing from 12 minus to He. 1-9-0. The oil-monger money-lender has reduced 
his money-lending business recently on account of the competition of the 
co-operative credit society and land mortgage hank and is now investing 
more in the purchase of new lands. The N'ayudu money-lender has sold away 
his lands and house and is doing this money-lending business in interest. 

(tfhrr /iiiii/s.— There is a village pnnehavut fund constituted by the 
village pnnehayat for the purpose of improving the sanitary condition and 
drinking facilities of the village. The income is obtained by'taxes on opium 
and toddy shops, by grass sales, fisheries and usufruct of trees; and the 
amount is s)>eiit for villages sanitation, lighting, education, library and 
repairing tanks and village roads. The amount is generally about Rs. 820-11-0 
per year as shown below ; — 


Opium 


us. 

10 

A. 

14 

Toddy 


3 

10 

Arraok ,, 


6 

13 

Channel grass sales . , 

• • 

. 200 

o' 

Usufruct of trees 


. 100 

0 

Louse of tank-bunds . 


. 300 

0 

Fisheries 


. loo 

0 

Kiverhank 

M • . 

. 100 

0 


Total 

. 320 

11 


One anna per Kupee one 
of rental. 


1—19 



Kolagarnm fund .—The right of measurement and weighment of all pro¬ 
duce in the village is auctioned hv the villagers every year; and the amount 
so realised by the villagers is used for the temples and goddesses. The 
amount realized in 1928-20 is Rs. 600 ; it is Rs, 800 for 1929-30. 

Chit fund .—This system is not very prevalent here except in the case of 
a few females. Two instances of the kind have been brought to notice. 
Ten Kainina women join together and collect Rs. 5 per head per month and 
give Rs. .10 to one Kunimn woman for one month ; another woman gets an¬ 
other 50 rupees next month ; and so on for ten months. The other instance 
is among Kapu women. This is generally found among women. There is 
no systematized way of constituting the tund; and no papers or documents 
are written; the whole transaction is on mutual trust and generally there is 
no deception or failure. 

Outside finitHciii<i nijriiiics .—There are two batches of money-lenders who 
come to the villages from outside the district. One batch comes from Guntur 
district and another hatch conics from Nellore district. 

Three persons from Kolluru. Atmakur taluk, .Vellore district, visit Alamurn 
and neighbouring villages in the months of February and March, after 
Pongal; they camp at Jonnada which is at a distance of about two miles from 
the village; they also bring with them corals and pearls for sale. Thev give 
loans to the needy ryots on pro-notes at Re. 1-0-0 to Re. 1-9-0 rate of inte¬ 
rest per month per cent and on mortgages at Re. 1-0-0 to Re. 1-4-0 lute of 
interest per month per cent. They have been visiting these villages for the 
last 30 years; and it is said that their lathers were doing the same business 
in the villages and the same have taken up the business; they know many 
of the important rvots in these parts. One of them is said to have been 
dealing with a capital ol about one lakh of rupees, another with about 
Rs. 50,000 and the third with about Rs. 05 .000, They divide groups ol 
villages into blocks called mottabs and each block is set apart to each indivi¬ 
dual or group of individuals, and they do not trespass the limits of otliei 
persons or groups of persons. They do not generally resort to coercive pro¬ 
cesses; they are satisfied generally with the repayment ol interest every 
year just after harvest they come to the villages and make collections and give 
fresh loans and go hack to their district in the month of May or dune. Once 
a year they come and stop for about three or four months in those parts. 
There is an agent at Jonnada who works ns a mediator between these people 
and the borrowers; lie gives in form.-it ion about the intending borrowers to 
these persons and generally' settles the transactions, between these money- 
lenders and the bon otters. The brokeiage which is generally collected by this 
agent from the borrower is 15c, 1 per Rs. loO of loan amount. The tran¬ 
sactions of these men in this village do not exceed at present Rs, 3,000; they 
are doing much business in Jonnada. Renikeru and other neighbouring vil¬ 
lages; they even go to Bit-cat ole. Votikatiiki ishrmpuriiin and Bcndamurlnnku 
of this district. 

The other batch is from Guntur distrbt. They bring cloths and alumi¬ 
nium utensils with them. They generally give loans to labouring classes, 
especially to Adi-Andhrns and Keltibalijas. They generally come at the 
commencement of winter season for giving cloths and utensils to the poor 
people on credit and for giving loans of small amounts, say Rs. 5, Rs. 10. 
etc. They soil cloth worth Re. 1 for Re. 1-8-0 without any interest; so also, 
for every rupee of loan amount, they collect Re. 1-8-0. They go again to 
them at the time of transplantation season and mnke collections. Thus they 
visit these villages twice in a year. They do mil have nuv paper of docu¬ 
ment showing their transaction except a note hook on which they enter 
only the name of the borrower. purchaser and the amount due to them. Their 
method of collection is peculiar and harassing. They sit at the threshold of 
the house of the borrower and do not allow him to do his normal duties of 
life until and unless the amount due by him is paid; he does not allow the 
borrower to cook his food, does not allow hint to stir out of the house and 
gives a lot of worry - and annoyance to the liorrower at the time of collection. 
But lie does not hesitate to give him a fresh loan in spite of the difficulty 
of recovery as both the money-lender and the borrowers are accustomed to 
that kind of collection and repayment. The amount so invested by them in 
thin village either in cash or in cloths and utensils is estimated to be about 
Rs. 100 in cash and about R«, 500 in clothes and utensils, 
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i. 


Year. 

Decreed during the 
year. 

Pending disposal at the 
end of year. 


Number. 

Amount. 

N umber. 

Amount. 

1922-23 . 


US. A. P. 


RS. A , T . 

1923-24 . 

1 

639 0 4 



1924-25 . 

29 

2,283 3 7 

4 

616 6 8 

1926-26 . 

12 

1,858 6 6 

1ft 

3,063 15 8 

1926-27 . 

16 

3,083 16 8 
882 11 0 

1 

472 9 4 

1927-28 . 

6 



1928-29 . 

7 

4,428 16 1 

1 

212 14 0* 


* The pending suit was subsequently decieed on loth July 1929. 


There will be some civil suits in the case oi pro-notes mill mortgages with 
|)i irate parties. Hut generallv the borrowers ropav the amounts sometime* 
before the passing of the tlevrees and sometimes he to re the execution of the 
deeiees. If the borrower cannot repay the amount, lie sells away the pro¬ 
perty at the last moment and liquidates the debt 

The tact that the men ol Guntur disliht come nvoi here and give loans 
lor tlie last 30 tears indicates that there is not much difficulty in recovering 
loans. 


Imikh'ieunkss imi Investmum. 

The debts of the village are ol the lollonmg kimls .—They are from 
(1) the local co-opeiative credit society. (21 from the field labour co-operative 
credit society, (3) Irom the laud mortgage hank, it) mortgages without posses¬ 
sion from private persons, to) pro-notes, id) Khandagutta eowlcs. (7) pledges, 
(SI) handloans, and (0) Clniahi Pcialu men, 

Khandagutta conies are mortgages ol immovable property for a certain 
amount for a number oi years with possession to the mortgagee wlto should 
deliver back the immovable property to the mortgagor alter the fixed numliei 
of years without taking buck either principal or interest and but having 
fully enjoyed the usufruct ol the immovable property during the period ol 
his possession; these eowles are generally found iti the ease of inum servants. 

Pledges are generally with regard to smull amounts below hundred rupees. 
Generally loan is available in the society w ithout giving security of pro|M?rty ; 
heme very lew people are now pledging their movable properties. It is only 
when a small amount ol money is urgently needed and when the disbursing 
officer of the society is not available the parties generally go in for pledges; 
those pledges are only for very short periods, generally not exceeding one 
month. 

Haiullouus are small amounts ot debts given by nearest relations or periods 
for temporary use without taking any kind of security; they will not remuiu 
as debt for more than a week. 

t'hirala Perala men give loans on trust to men oi labouring eiusses in 
small amounts of Rs. 5, 10, etc., and they make collections every yeur ut the 
lime of harvest. They levy 8 annas per rupee for the period of loan. Their 
transactions are not many now owing to the existence of the field Iabourera’ 
eo-ojierative society for Adi-Andhras. The umount so lent out liy Chirala 
Perala men is about Ks. 100 only. 

The local co-operative credit society is giving loans oi four kinds—(1) on 
the security of produce or crops, (2) on the security of immovable properties, 
(3) on the security of the borrower and one or two sureties und (4) joint 
loans by a group of persons whose properties are all liable us security for the 
amounts iKirrowod. 
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Tim total debts of the village are estimated as Indow : —* 
Co-operative credit society— 

(1) Surety loans 

(2) Gi'op loans . 

(3) Mortgages and joint loans 


B8. 

35,168 

473 


38,368 


74,009 

Field labourers' co-operative credit society ... ... 2,282 

Land mortgage hank ... ... ... ... ... 28,307 

Mortgages without possession ... ... ... ... 78,759 

Pro-notes ... . . ... ... ... ... 44,830 

KImndugutta cowles ... ... ... ... ... 1,380 

Pledges . 426 

Hand-loans ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,706 

Chjrala Perala men ... ... ... ... 100 


Total ... 2,31,799 


The total yield of the village is Its. 2.00,380 which is greater than tho 
total debt ol the village. 


The amount borrowed fiom the Co-operative Credit nooiety is— 


(J ) Surety loan- 


fEtt CEKT 
10-2 

(2) Crop loans .. 

. , ,, 

0-2 

(3) Mortgages and joint loan- 


16-6 


32 0 


The amount borrowed fiom the Field Labourers' (Jo-opeialive 


Society .. .. .. .. ., in 

Tin 1 amount borrowed from the Land Mortgage Bank .. 12-0 

,, ,, hy mortgages 31-0 

,, ,, by pro-notes .. 19-3 

, ,, by ahandagntUi cowle- .. 0-6 

,, by pledges .. .. 0 2 

,, „ by hand-loans .. .. l>8 

,, ,, by Chiral* Peruls men H 


The amount Inn lowed 
45 per mil. 


lrom co-operative or 


anizatiou is Its. 


1,01,598, i.e., 


The amount liorrowctl from private parties is Its. 1,27,201, i.e., 55 per 
cent. 


as. 

The amount secured by propeiiy « — 


Crop loans ,, .. .. .. .. 473 

Society mortgages .. .. .. .. .. 3R,36R 

Land mortgage bank .. .. .. .. .. 28,307 

Ordinary woitgages ,. . 78,760 

Khandiigiittii cowles .. .. .. 1,380 

Pro-notes.. .. .. .. .. .. 426 


1,47,713, i.e., 64 per cent. 

The amount uot secured by property »— 


Surety loans from 00 -opcrtdive oredit society 36,168 

Field labourers' Co-operative society . ., 2,282 

Pro-note*.. .. ... 44,830 

Hand-loans ,. .. .. .. .. 1,706 

Chirala Perala men . ,, 100 


84,086, i.e , >6 per oent. 
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■file outstanding mortgage debts and pro-noto debts, otc., taken fi'oin 
private parties are shown below according to the agency which has advanced 
the moneys: — 


— 

Kyots. 

Merchants. 

Professional 

money-lenders. 

In the 
village. 

Onteide 

village. 

In the 
village. 

Onteide 

village. 

In the 
village. 

Outside 

village. 

Mortgages 

2,870 

860 

1,300 




Tro-notes .. 

5,446 

2,990 

6,584 

2,630 

■Mr till 


Khundagatta oowles 

1,380 



. , 



Pledgee. 



426 




Hand-loans 

1,406 




■ 


Chirala Persia men 

•• 

•• 


•• 

9 9 


Total . . 

11,101 

3,840 

7,310 

2,630 

14,822 

87,998 


Tho number of loans and the amounts involved are given below against 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists. 


— 

Surety loans. 

Crop loans. 

Mortgages 

and 

joint loane. 1 

Total. 

Agriculturists .. 

Hon -agrioulturistr 

HO. 

211 

105 

B«. 

26,106 

9,062 

i 

NO. 

6 1 

_Li 

i 

as. 

254 

219 

HO. 

103 | 
70 


i 

HO. 

319 

179 

ns. 

47,431 

26.678 

Total .. 



■ 

473 

173 j 

38,368 

498 

74,009 , 


- — 

1 

Field labour 
society. 

Laud mortgage 
bank. 

Total of all loans 
from 00 -operatire 
organisation. 

Agriculturists 

Non-agrioultumts 

*0. 

103 

60 

as. 

1,761 I 
521 

HO. 

18 

9 

us. 

17,807 

11,000 

HO. 

440 

248 

us. 

66,499 

58,099 

Total .. 

163 

2,282 

27 

28,307 

688 

1,04,698 



Mortgages. 

Pro-notes 

Khanda- 
gutta oowles. 

Pledges. 

. 

Agriculturist* 

Non-agriculturists 

no. 

32 

20 

KS. 

64,670 

14,089 

1 

1 

NO. 

167 

104 

■K-mui.f 

009 

B 

BS 

880 

600 

NO. 

4 

6 

BS. 

260 

166 

Total .. 



271 

44,830 

14 

1,380 

■ 

426 
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— 

Hand-loans. 

Total of all loans 
from private 
paBies. 

Grand total. 

Agriculturists. 

Non-agrioulturists .. .. 

NO. 

12 

3 

us. 

1,634 

72 

NO. 

226 

135 

us. 

87,627 

38.674 

NO. 

666 

383 

us. 

1,64,026 

77,673 

Total .. 

15 

1,706 

361 

1,27,101 

1,042 

2,31,682 


(N.Jl .—The difference of 100 in the grand total between this figure and 
the figure already given is due to the non-inclusion of the figure of Rs. 100 
lent out ht Chirala-Perala inen.f 


The debts are furtber classified below cnstewar among the important 
castes of the \ illage : — 



Co-operative society. 

Surety loan*. 

Ciop loans. 

Mortgages. 

Total. 


NO 

RB. 

NO. 

ns. 

HO. 

IZ8. 

NO. 

MB. 

Brahmans 

47 

6,115 

4 

21y 

46 

17,002 

97 

23,336 

Kapug 

<11 

3,180 



16 

1,693 

76 

4,773 

KamrnaS 

106 

16,752 

5 

264 

64 

14,986 

174 

31,991 

fiettibaljas .. 

26 

1,341 

, . 


13 

728 

39 

2,069 

Other* 

77 

7,780 

•• 


36 

4,060 

112 

11,840 

Total .. 

316 

36,168 

8 

473 

173 

38,368 

498 

74,009 


— 

Field 

labourers’ 

society. 

Land 

mortgage 

tank. 

Total from 
co-operative 
sources. 

Mortgages. 


NO. 

RS. 

NO. 

RB 

NO 

RS. 

1 

mb. 

Brahmans 



y 

11,000 

lt’6 

34,336 

IMS 

10,814 

Kapua 



3 

1,900 

79 

6.673 

SI 

3,666 

KauimM 



13 

14,807 

187 

46,798 


1,760 

Settibaljas 



1 

400 

40 

2,469 

a 

2,360 

Others 

163 

2,282 

1 

LOO 

276 

14,322 

§J 

60,270 

Total 

163 

2,282 

27 

28,307 

688 

1,04,698 

62 

78,769 


— 

Pro-notes. 

Kbands- 

gutt. 

cowles. 

Pledgee. 

Hand-loans. 

Total from 
private 
person*. 


NO. 

RB. 

NO 

R>4 

Ho. 

RS. 

NO. 

Rs. 

MO. 

Me. 

Brahmans 

22 








27 

20,036 

Kapus .. 

37 

4,968 


. . 

4 

24*J 

2 

66 

64 

8,830 

K*inma* 

39 


,. 




4 

1,440 

47 

13,186 

Settibaljas 

56 

4,082 


. . 



3 

70 

72 

6.612 

Others ,. 

118 

16,673 

14 

1,380 

M 

184 

6 

131 

161 

78.(38 

Total 

271 

44,830 

14 

1,380 

1 

426 

16 

1,706 

361 

1,27,101 
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, Grand total of ill loam. 

t -■*-' 

Number, Amount. 


ns. 

Brahmans . 133 U,872 

K&pus •• ,, .. .. •• 133 16,603 

Kammas . >3* C»,M3 

Settibaljae .. .. .. •• •• 112 8.S81 

Others 437 92,880 


Total .. 1,048 2,81,88 b 


The total <lelils ol' the village amount to Its. 2 .11.70!). Rut one individual 
of the village is in debt to a large extent ol Its. 5*).000, which is itsell , 
of the total debt. 

The number of families in the village is 806. 

Therefore the average debt for a family is, including the latnily of the 
nhovemcntioiied individual is 231.70(1/WO. i.c.. Its. .2(18. 

And the average debt for a fatnilv exeluding it is 17(1, 1 00/8(55. i.e . 
Its. 204. 

The miniher ol pattas in the village is 002. 

Tlierelore the average debt for a patta indndmg the patta ol the above- 
mentioned individual is 231.70!),'002. i.e.. Its. 385. 

And the average debt for a patta excluding it is 170.700/KOI. i.e., 
Its. 204. 

The land revenue of the village is Its. 30.653. 

Therefore tile total debt is 231.700/30.053 i.e.. 7! times the total laml 

revenue ol the village. 

The total value ol all the properties ol the village is Its. 10,'>4.042. The 
total debt of the village is Its. 2,31.700. Therefore the total debt or 
liabilities is mu-seventh ol the total properties or assets. Omitting the 
single item of Its. .1.5.000 the debts art' about one-ninth of the assets. 

There arc 322 agriculturist 1 anti lies whose debt aggregates to Rs. 1,54.020. 

Including the aboi ('mentioned individual the a verge debt of agricultural 
family is 154.020/322, i.e.. Rs. 478. 

Excluding the abovementioned fatnilv. the nveruge debt liecnmes 00.020/ 
321, i.e.. Rs. 308. 

The number of noit-agririilturut families is 514. 

Therefore the average debt of a iion-agriculliiral fatnilv is 77,073/544, 
i.e., Rs. 143. 

The tiitniher of agricultural families in debt, is 225. i.e.. 70 per cent. 

Tile number of agricultural families froe from debt is 07. i.e., 30 per 
cent. 

The numlier of lion-agricultural families in delit is .‘102, i.e., 56 per coat. 

The iiuiiiIkt of non-agrieultural families free from debt is 242, i.e.. 44 
per cent. 

Therefore the total number of families in debt is 527, i.e., 61 per cent. 

And the total number of families free from debt is 339. i.e. 39 per 
cent, ’ 1 
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Two hundred and twenty-five agricultural families in debt are in debt 
to an aggregate of Rs. 1,54,026. 

Therefore the average debt of an agricultural family in debt is Rs. 685. 

Rut if the ease of that individual is excluded, the average debt of an 
agricultural family in debt is Rs. 4(6. 

Three hundred and two non-agricnlturnl families in debt are in debt 
to an aggregate of Rs. 77,673. 

Therefore the average debt, of a non-agricultnral family in debt is 
77.673/302. i.e.. Rs. 257. 

Ayrirultur/il ftnnilit'x in tlrht. 

Ry estimating the annual incomes of the several families, it 
is found that the number ol agricultural families in debt 
whose debt is less than one-tourtli of their respective 


annual incomes is . 81 

The number of agricultural families in debt whoso debt is 
less than hall ot their respective annual incomes and 
greater than one-fourth of their respective annual 

incomes is 35 

The number of agricultural families whose debt is less than 
their respective annual incomes nod greater than half 
of their respective annual incomes is . 46 

The number of memliers whose debt is less than two times 
their respective annual incomes and greater than their 

respective nnnunl incomes is 34 

The number of agricultural families whose debt is less than 
three times their respective annual incomes and greater 

than two times is 17 

The number of agricultural families whose debt is less than 
four times their respective annual incomes and greater 

than their respective annual incomes is . 3 

Tin- number of agriculturist families whose debt is greater 
than four times their respective annual incomes is ... 9 


225 


ynn-ngntuHttrnl foitii’iis in th'ht. 

The mimlier of lion-agricultural families whose debt is leas 
than one-fourth of their respective annual incomes is ... 142 

The number of non-agricultural families whoso debt is less 
than half ol their respective incomes and greater than one- 
fourth of their incomes is . 57 

The number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less 
than their respective annual incomes and greater than 
half of their incomes is . 48 

The number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less 
than two times their respective annual incomes and greater 
than their annual incomes is . 27 

The number of non-ngrieulturn! families whose debt is less 
than three times their respective annual incomes and 
greater than two times their incomes . 10 

The numher of non-agrieultural families whose debt is less 
than four times their respective annual incomes and 
greater than three times their annual incomes . 5 

The number of non-agrieultural families whose debt is 
greater than four times their respective annual incomes 


SOS 
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The outstanding debts of the village except those of Cheeria Perala 
men are classified below according to the purposes for which they were 
given by the several financing agencies: — 


— 

For seeds, 
manure, 
etc. 

Purohase 
of cattle. 

Payment 
of kist 
or aiet. 

Perama- 

nent 

improve¬ 

ments. 

Axtioles of 
handi¬ 
craft*. 


<11 

1 (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(0) 


as. 

RS. 

ss. 

R8. 


1. Co-operative credit sooiety- 


742 




(1) Surety loans 

6,684 

3,096 

8,080 

• • 

(2) Crop loans 



130 



(3) Mortgage loans 

647 

1,1*2 

888 

308 


Total Co-operative 

7,331 

1,924 

41,414 

3,3*8 


Credit Society. 






2. Field Labour Co-operativs 

303 

130 

121 



Credit Sooiety. 






3. Land Mortgage Bank 

4 . Pro-notes . . 

8,m 

S20 

•2,340 


•• 

6. Mortgages with private 

900 


400 

. . 


persons. 

6, Kh&nd&gutha cowles 




1 

* • ! 


7. Pledge* . 

3. Hand loans 

200 

• • 

. . 

* • 

* * 

Total .. 

16,930 

2.894 

6,973 

3,388 

•• 



V 

1 

H 

1 ( 6 ) 

^5 

B 

2 

(?) 

Purchase or repairs 
•5 of house or cattle 
"" sheds. 

0 

0 

* « 
Is a 

A >. 

(<*) 

& 

-a 

3 

"o 

-C 

0 

V. 

a 

2-4 

1 ( 10 ) 

T3 

O 

O 

If 

s- 

til) 

1. Co-operative credit sooiety - 

(1) Sorely loans 

(2) Crop loans 

(3) Mortgage loans 

Total, Co-opei&tive Credit 
Society .. .. 

2. Field Labour Co-operative 

Credit Sooiety 

3. Land Mortgage Bank 

1. Fro notes 

3. Mortgages with private 

persons . 

6. Kbandagntha oowles 

7. Pledges . 

8. Hand loans. 

ns, 

6,026 

124 

2,372 

Iifl. 

uo; 

i 

KB. 

1,923 

1,676 

KH. 

3M 

BS. 

1.000 

o', 997 

m 

8,621 

30 

8,813 

2,160 

800 

160 

3,800 

266 

1,410 

940 

30 

4,997 

2,260 

600 

800 

7,027 

996 

16,640 

19,849 

800 

4S6 

406 
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P For liquidation 
iS of prior debts. 

Jl 

€» 

.2 

t 

Jz 6 

s i 
s 
is 8 

M 

a • 

!i 

a a 



3 

tm 

o 

(13) 

o * . 
o $ 

& 

(1*) 

a « 

£.t 
o ** 
(15) 

jg 

o 

u 

(16) 


Kb. 

Rb. 

R9. 

RS, 

RS. 

1. Co operative ciedit society— 






(1) Surety loans 

7,16ft 

631 

. . 


36,168 

( 2) Crop loans .. 

23 




473 

(3) Mortgage lounH 

22,1102 

3,012 

90 


38,368 

Total Co-operative Credit 
Society .. 

22,124 

3,643 

90 

• i 

74,009 

2. Field Labour Cooperative 






oredit Society . . 

394 

1>0 

• * 

,, 

2,282 

3. Land Mortgage Bank 

28,307 

1,071 



. . 

28,307 

4. Pro-notes 

4,240 


140 

44,830 

6. Mortgages with private persons 

63,870 

660 



78,763 

6. Khandagutha cowles 

1,080 




1,380 

7. Pledges 





426 

8. Hand loans 




•• 

1,706 

To tal .. 

1,13,916 

8,653 

90 

140 

2,31,699 


Tho side of lands m Almmiru i illuge during 1112S-29 are given below— 
They indicate .some of tho financial transactions of the agriculturists and 
non-agriculturists: — 


Vendots. 


N un,her of 

Extent. 

Amount, 




ACS. 

BS. 

Agriculturists 


45 

6P22 

65,343 

Non agricultutis-ls 

.. 

16 

14 51 

16,301 



61 

75'73 

80,644 

They are given lielinv 

according 

to the different important caste 

V endors. 

Number of 
sales. 

Extent. 

Amount. 




ACS. 

RS. 

Brahman 


17 

21-79 

26,464 

Kapos 


8 

2-86 

3,882 

K Minima 


21 

19 24 

21,278 

Sattibsljis . . 


6 

1-66 

1,390 

Otheis 


9 

30-30 

27,630 


Total .. 

61 

76-73 

80,644 


The sules are classified heloiv according to the purposes for which tlioy 
were sold. 


For purchase of cattle 

For purchase or repair or construction of houses 

or cattle shade .. .. . 

For purchase of lands 

For purchase of foodstuffs or other necessities 

of life . 

For liquidation of prior debts 


Total 



acs. 

its. 

1 

0-02 

100 

1 

0 01 

16 

10 

11-62 

13,913 

3 

0-03 

890 

48 

63-85 

66,226 

61 

76-73 

80,66* 


It is seen from the above that the greater number of sales are for the 
liquidation of prior debts and the amount covered up by them is Rs. 66 . 228 . 
The next greater number of sides is for the purchuso of lauds for aa 
amount of lfs. 13,916. 
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The above sales include some portions of village sit$ and backyard! 
belonging to some residents. Excluding them thoro wero 22 sales of jero- 
vati wet land of an extent of acres 48-13 cents lor an amount of Its. 49,599, 
fourteen sales of iuani wet laud of an extent of acres 14-55 cents for an amount 
of Rs. 16,855, five sales of jeroyati dry land of an extent of acres 6-25 oents 
for an amount of Rs. 6,175 and one sale of mam dry land of an extent of 
acres 3-02 cents for an amount oi Rs. 2,000. 

Therefore the average rate per acre of jeroyati wet is Rs. 1,031. 

Therefore the average rate per acre of peroyati dry is Rs. 988. 

Therefore the average rate pet' aer© of inam wet is Rs. 1,158. 

Therefore the average rate per acre of iuani dry is.Rs. 662. 

Generally inam lands, act or dry, arc higher in price than jeroyati lands 
vret or dry as the owner ot inam lands has to pay less revenue to Govern¬ 
ment. Hut the inam dry shown above was sold lor a rato cheaper than 
the average rate of jeroyati dry as the inam land in question is sandy soil 
and of inferior quality. 

There are no sales by the Revenue department and there were only two by 
the Civil department in 1927; there were no sales by the Civil department in 
1928. The sales of 1927 urc: (1) acre 1-23 cents ol jeroyati wet land was sold 
for Rs. 550. (2) Vacant village-site and one-fifth share of acres 10-63 cents 

were sold for Rs. 1.405. These rates are certainly lower than the ordinary 
market rate by private negotiation. 

Generally in civil sales, the rate ol land per acre is lower than 
that by private negotiation because ot (i) want of sufficient publication 
and notice, to intending buyers and (ii) because of the attempt of the 
mortgagees to create combination among the intending bidders. 

There are two lunKus in the village. They vest in Government who sell 
them in auction for cultivation. In this district, those lankas are sold for 
cultivation tor one year, three years and five years. Of the two laukas 
in the village, one is being sold lor three years, another is sold for five 
years; a third lanka has newly lieen accreted and it is being sold for culti¬ 
vation for one year. The extents and rates are given below: — 


Extent. 

acs. 

186 41 



Annual bill amount 
ns. 

6,400 (6 years). 

.. 2.176 (3 years). 

21911 

. . 


33 10 



170 (1 year). 

468-62 



7,745 

101) 


.. 

16.1 nearly. 


The bidder has got only the right oi cultivation and has to redeliver the 
land to Government alter the expiry oi the lease period. 

The rates ot lease-, ol wet lands :> generally one putti per acre, i.e., 
about Rs. 50 per acre; in some eases it goes up to 250 kunchums or 11 
putties or Rs. 024 per acre. The rate ot lease of wet lands which are 
newly brought under wet cultivation is only 160 kuncliants, i.e., four-fifths 
ol u putti or Rs. 40 per acre. The lease amount is generally u I ways in 
kind and not in coin, The rale oi iea.se amount for sugarcane or plantain 
crop is generally Rs. 12 per kuucham or Rs. 120 per acre; and the amount 
is paid in coin only. The rate of lease amount in the ease of dry lands 
is generally Rs. 4 per kunehaui or Rs. 41) per acre; and in some eases it 
is even Rs. 5 per kunehaui or Rs. .50 per acre; the dry lunds of this village 
are fit for chillies cultivation which is a vuluuhle crop for the ryot. 

The rate ol interest in the local co-operative credit society is 12 annas 
per cent per month. The rut© of interest in the Field Labour Co-operative 
credit society intended for Adi-Aiidhrus is Rs. 1-0-8 per cent per month. 

1 he rate of interest in the land mortgage bunk is 12 annas per cent 
per month. 

The rate of interest in the Co-operative Central Bunk is Rs. 7-4-0 per 
cent per annum, i.e., 9 an inis 8 pies per cent per month. 

Hie rate of interest on mortgages with private persons varies from 
12 annas to Rs. 3-2-0 per acre per month. 

The rate of interest on pro-notes with wrivate oeraoiu varies from 19 



The mortgages, pro-notes, pledges and Iiundloaus arc classified below 
intorestwar ; — 


Rale. 

Mortgages. 

Pro-notes. 

Pledges. 

Handloans, 

Total. 

as. a. 

0 12 . 

54,100 

400 

Nil. 

800 

55,600 

(1 14 

800 

800 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1,600 

0 16 . 

600 

160 


. . 

650 

10 . 

19,319 

33,846 

170 

5f8 

63,914 

12 . 

1,300 

1,400 


, , 

2,700 

It . 


2,996 



4,945 

18 . 

■fir] 

240 


63 

343 

19 

Hli 

4,890 

261 

200 

6,721 

3 2 

60 

110 

6 

65 

240 

Total .. 

78,709 



1,706 

125,713 


Tt is seen from the above statement that most ot the mwtgage trans¬ 
actions are w itIt the rutes of interest of Its. 9 and Its. 12 per cent per annum 
and that most of the pro-note transactions are with the rate of interest 
of Its. 12 per annum per cent. 


The amounts on pro-note taken with Its. :(-2-(l. me for very small amounts 
in tens ol rupees and the persons who take with such high interest are 
generally members ol depressed classes. The man who mortgaged the house 
at Rs. .'kSMI i.s a Settiga by caste and contracted this debt for the liquidation 
of the debt ol the society. 


The rates 
years in the 
Year. 

ot interest per cent per annum prevailing 
case ot mortgages arc given below: — 

Minimum. 

A. 

in the 

Maximum 

Be. A. 

1900 



10 

8 

37 8 

1901 



8 

4 

28 2 

1902 



12 

0 

75 o 

1903 



6 

0 

28 2 

1904 



9 

0 

75 0 

1905 

• • • • 


9 

0 

2* 0 

1906 



. 8 

4 

37 8 

1907 

• « • • 


7 

8 

75 I) 

1908 

• . • • 


7 

8 

37 8 

1909 



6 

0 

18 12 

1910 



10 

2 

37 8 

1911 



u 

0 

18 12 

1912 



6 

0 

37 8 

1913 



10 

8 

37 8 

1914 



y 

0 

18 0 

1916 



6 

0 

37 8 

1916 



6 

0 

75 o 

1917 



4 

8 

37 8 

1918 



12 

0 

65 4 

1919 



12 

0 

37 8 

1920 



9 

6 

28 2 

1921 

» ■ * • 


9 

0 

18 12 

1922 

• • • • 


10 

0 

37 8 

1923 

. ■ i • 


10 

0 

18 12 

1924 



10 

0 

37 8 

1926 



9 

0 

28 2 

1926 



9 

6 

16 u 

1927 



9 

6 

18 12 

1928 



9 

0 

18 12 

1929 

■ « • • 


9 

0 

37 8 


Some ol the transactions in the co-operative credit societv of three 
members are given below in order to show bow freels- the amounts are 
taken from the society and how the repayment of the loan amount is 
immediately accompanied by taking fresh loan from the societv and how shares 
are being increased. * ” 
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(1) A Brahman, itmurdar-- 


Data. 


Amount 

taken. 


Date. 


Amount 

repaid. 


9th February 19X8 
80th March ,, 
26th April 1918 
21et March 1919 
18th July ,, 

26th January 1920 
28th February 192l 
28rd March 
24th July 1923 .. 

7th At gust 1923 
12th February 1924 

28th October ,, 

26th Tannary 1925 
11th Febrr.ury ,, 

1st June ,, 

10th „ 

14th ,, 

7th July ,, 

26th „ 

19th August 
22nd „ „ 

20th September ,, 
1st November 
4th March 1926 
9th August ,, 

31st .. „ 

28th September 
15th January 1927 
16th 

2nd May ,, 

26th October 
31st ,, ,, 

10th November ,, 
24th January 1928 
24th June „ 

3rd July 1929 
21st August ,, 
2nd September „ 
1st October ,, 
7th ,, 

14th ,, 


as. 

260 

100 

60 

200 

200 

400 

200 

20U 

200 

200 

360 

400 

126 

276 

100 

80 

20 

100 

360 

460 

70 

890 

780 

890 

100 

100 

400 

800 

90 

390 

400 

780 

700 

60 

4C0 

60 

50 

160 

70 

60 

40 


22nd September 1918 
12th October ,, 
30th 

1st December ,, 
20th June 1919 .. 

17th October 1919 
1st June 1920 
11th April 1921 .. 

19th .. 

21st August 1923 
2lst 

2lst Ootober 1924 
24th Junuary 1926 
27th 

7th April ,, 
9th ,, 

9th ,, 

8th July ,, 

8th „ „ 

8th „ 

„ 

12th September ,, 

12th 

12th 

22nd Ooteber 
28 th „ 

1st November ,, 
13th December ,, 
2<th 

18th May 1926 
30th July 
1st August M 
14th Match 
7th September , 

7th 

8th 

9th Ootober ,, 
22nd February 1927 
22nd „ 

22nd 

27th „ 

28th „ 

28th 

1st December „ 

9th 

Hth 

81*t „ 

8th January 1928 
4lh Februury 
4th ,. ' 

8th 

73th 

21»t 

Mth 

19th March „ 

2 i th .. 

28 th 

28th „ 

4th April 
24th June 

26th Septeml er 1929 
26 Ur 


bs. 

126 

126 

100 

60 

200 

200 

400 

200 

200 

2(H) 

200 

360 

362 

48 

200 

76 

125 

100 

80 

20 

100 

360 

460 

70 

200 

640 

150 

480 

300 

100 

150 

62 

840 

2(8 

100 

100 

400 

100 

100 

66 

20 

4V6 

90 

300 

106 

326 

169 

100 

299 
201 

60 

300 
60 

198 

200 

370 

129 

49 

6 

400 

60 

60 

169 






Ifi0 


Number of shares taken by the individual— 

8th January 1918 .. .. .. .. 30 

16th February 1928 .. .. .. 10 

19th August 1926 *0 

22nd „ 7 

19th September 1926 ,. 2 

26th Ootober 1927 26 

31st ,, ,, . 36 

10th November 1927 .. .. .. 35 

Total . . 185 

96 


(2) Vaisya, merchant.— 


Date. 


Amount 

taken. 

Date. 

Amount 
repaid. 



as. 


as. 

18tb July 1913 

, , 

100 

6th May 1920 

100 

27th Maroh 1920 


160 

16th January 1920 . . 

150 

16th September 1920 


60 

30th June 1921 

60 

11th November 1920 


40 

10th A u a u St 1921 

40 

17th Maroh 1921 


160 

20th February 1922 

150 

28th July 1921 

, , 

60 

21st July 1922 

60 

16th December 1921 


40 

18th November 1922 

40 

22nd Maroh 1922 .. 


160 

17th Maroh 1923 

1U) 

23rd March 1923 .. 


100 

17th March 1924 

90 

24th July 1923 

. • 

lf.O 

29th September 1924 

10 

22nd Ootober 1924 .. 

• 4 

100 

6th November 1924 

b0 

1st December 1924.. 


150 

7th November 1924 

.. 40 

1st November 1926 


100 

Do. 

30 

13th December 1926 


160 

25th October 1926 .. 

100 

26th Ootober 1926 .. 


150 

6th November 1926 

.. 150 

13th October 1927 


160 

21st October 1926 .. 

160 

14th October 1927 .. 


100 

11th October 1927 .. 

. . 100 

13th October 1928 .. 


100 

Do. 

160 

14th October 1928 .. 


160 

11th Ootober 1928 .. 

.. loo 

9th October 1929 . . 


25c 

13th Ootober 1928 .. 

.. 150 




6th October 1929 .. 

100 




6th October 19a9 

.. 16o 


Xumber of shares taken.— 

30th January 1919 .. 10 

27th March 1920 16 


(3) K amnia, agriculturist — 


Date. 

Amount 

taken 

Date 

Amount 

repaid 


KS. 


as. 

a 

9th February 1918. . 

150 

14th Ootober 1918 

130 

0 

29th March 1918 . 

60 

8th November 1918 

20 

0 

23rd Jannary 1919 .. 

160 

26 th December 1918 

CO 

0 

21st March 1919 

.60 

17th Deoember 1919 

100 

0 

20th January 1920 .. 

200 

16th January 1920 

60 

0 

31st March 1920 

100 

Do ' 

60 

0 

7tb January 1921 ,. 

200 

11th June 1921 

161 

9 

30th Maroh 1922 

376 

21st March 1922 ,. 

38 

7 

13th January 1923 . . 

1(H) 

Do 

100 

0 

26th February 1925 

200 

Do. 

.. 200 

0 

16th January 1926 . . 

140 

12th June 1926 .. 

240 

0 

3rd February 1926 . 

300 

10th June 1926 

136 

0 

16th February 1926.. 

60 

6th September 1926 

63 

0 

11th August 1936 .. 

60 

33rd Deoember 1926 

47 

0 

29th August 1926 .. 

24 

Do 

200 

0 

38th September 1926 

20 

24th July 1926 .. 

.. 140 

0 

30th Deoember 1928.. 

100 

Do 

35 

0 

10th January 1927 .. 

.. 1.200 

11th November 1926 

.. 262 

0 

29th January 1927 .. 

36* 

Do. 

.. 20 

0 
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Date. 

Amount n 

Amount 

taken. 

as. 


repaid. 

at. 

201 h October 1927 

160 

28th November 1927 

«8 

"Do. 

60 

29th November 1927 

87 

10 th January 1928 .. .. 

1,300 

Do. 

64 

11th April 1928 

2nd March 1929 

1,600 

11th April 1828 .. 

.. 864 

31 

Do. 

26th December 1928 

27th December 1928 

12th Maroh 1929 

22nd Maroh 1929 

.. 1,186 

60 

140 
.. 780 

.. 31 

* 


21et Meroh 1929 .. 

Do 

.. C70 

.. 1,600 

Number of shares taken— 

8 th January 1918 .. 


, , . . S . 

.. 20 

31st Maroh 1920 



10 

7th January 1921 .. 



20 

17th Ootober 1926 .. 

. . 


92 

29th January 1927 .. 



SB 

4th April 1927 



2 

26th May 1927 



2 

2oth August 1927 .. 


Taken baok 

14 

198 

82 

116 


The description of six families which are involved in debt are given 
below: — 

(1) Kamma, agriculturist — 

His present debts are— 

(1) Rupees :100—Pro-note from a Yaisva ol the village at He. 1-0-0 
per cent per month for family expenses. 

(2) Rupees 400—Pro-note from an oil-monger of the village at He. 1-0-0 
per cent pev month for agricultural expenses. 

(3) Rupees 1,000—Pro-note from a vakil of Rajalnnundry at Re. I 
per cent per month teg family expenses. 

(4) Hu pees 6. (KM) —Mortgage from Land Mortgage Rank. Almuru, 
at 12 annas per rent per month, this was taken in the name of himself and his 
two major sons—each Hs. 2.(XX)—though all are living jointly. This amount 
was Iron-owed for the liquidation of prior debts. 

(o) Rupees 170—Pro-note from Vellore man at Re. 1 per cent per 
month for family expenses. 

(6) Rupees 750—Surety loan trom the co-operative credit society ut 
12 annas per cent per month for agricultural eximnses. 

About four years back he purchased land a I suit 4f acres for about Rs. 4,600 
and about three years hack he purchased unothor extent of nbout 2| acres 
for about Rs. 2,800. He sold an extent of a different plot of nbout 1 acre 
20 cents about two years back for about Rs. 1,200. He purchased the 
abovementioned two plots by borrowing money from other persons and selling 
that he was not able to liquidate the debt except by selling away a 
part of his land— which he did partly by selling acre 1-20 cents for 
Ks. 1,200— he and his two major sons mortgaged the lands in the land 
mortgage bank for Rs. 6.000 and thus liquidating the prior debts made on 
account of purchase of land. 

Of the remaining debts, he Imrrowed about two year* back the sums of 
Rs, 300, Rs. 170 and Rs. 1,000 to meet tho marriage expenses of his sou's 
daughter who was married with a dowry of Rs, 2,000; the amount of 
Rs. 400 was taken for agricultural expenses two years back; and tho amount 
of Rs, 750 was also taken for the same purpose last year; the debt in 
the society he is repaying every year and tnking fresh loan every year 
and he has increased it from Rs. 200 to-R*. 750. ' 
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His family consists of six male* of 60, 30, 26, 8, 7, 1 years and four 
females of 60, 25, 20. 10 years. The three male adults do cultivation work 
and all the others are dependents. They do not do any other work; and 
there is no other income. 


Total value of jjll his 

Debt*. 

Hi* annual income. 

property. 





ns. 

RS. 


as. 

Lands 

29,000 

6.000 

Lands, wet 

. 1,600 

House 

6,000 

1,000 

.. dr >' • 

300 

Cattle 

1,000 

300 



Jewellery .. 

600 

4(H) 





170 





760 




36,500 

8,620 


1,?00 


His annual 
expenditure. 


Lands .. 660 
Family .. 600 


1,160 


So lie hns got a net saving of about Rs. 6-50 per annum. But his family 
is a joint one with sons, daughter-in-law und grandchildren and he is 
likely to have some religious functions to lie celebrated now and then. 
And it is passible for him to liquidate the land mortgage bank debt by 
repaying in instalments without further incurring any debt if there are no 
unusual items of expenditure. He has got 4 acres of land in Chintalur 
village in the name ol his wife. There is an attempt now to sell away 
that land to his son-iii-law and to liquidate a portion of the debts. 


(2) .1 Ifrnhinan , inamdar .— 

* His present debts are— 

(1) Rupees 700—Pro-note from a Brahman money-lender of Rajah- 
rnundry at Re. 1 per cent per month for expenses, in connexion with a 
rice mill. 


(2) Rupees 500—Pro-note from « Brahman money-lender of Raj&h- 
niundry at Re. 1 per cent per month for expenses in connexion with a rice 
mill. 


(3) Rupees 400—Pro-note from a Vaisyn money-lender of Rajahmundry 
at Re. 1 per cent per month tor rice mill. 

(4) Rupees 1,000 -Pro-note from a Vaisyn money-lender of this village 
at Re. 1 per month per cent for the rice mill. 

(5) Rupees 200—Pro-note from Brahman money-lender of this village 
at Re. 1 per cent per month for the mill. 

(6) Rupees 1,800—Mortgage loan from the Co-operative Credit Society 
Alntnnm, at Re. 0-12-0 per month per cent for the mill. 

He started two small rice mills with a capital of about Rs. 15.000. He 
sold a portion of his lands, i.e., about 4 acres in Jonnnda village for about 
Rs. 5.000 two years back and a portion of his land. i.e.. about acres 3-20 cents 
last year for ubout Rs. 5,000 and about 3 acres in Penikeru about two years 
back for about Rs. 3.000. With those sale amounts he could have the 
initial capital. And tor the working expenses of the mill he has to contract 
the abovementioned debts. The mill is not paying him much at present 
as he hns got many difficulties by way of not getting proper licences for 
the same. A detailed history- of the mill was given in the chapter on 
industries. He contracted all the abovementioned pro-note debts within 
the past two years and has not liquidated any portion of the same till 
now. He had a surety loan of ulxiut Rs. 200 in the co-operative credit 
society in the beginning and it is now a mortgage loan with a debt of 


His family consists of five males of 40. 9, 6. 3 and 1 years and four 
females of 36, 30, 12. 6 years. Ho is the only earning member and all 
the others are his dependents. He gets about Rs. 250 by way of Hn ff ft 

1—21 
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Amounts on 5 acres of laud leased out and about—150 on his iirae garden 
of about 2 acres and about Rs, 600 oil the average from the mill. 


Total value ot hit 
properties. 

Total debts. 

11 is annual income. 

Bis annual 
expenditure. 


AS. 

RS. 


AS. 

AS. 

Land 

. 10,000 

700 

Lauds 

400 

“Family .. 600 

House 

3,000 

600 

Mills (net) 

600 

Cattle 

200 

400 




Jewellery , 

. 2,000 
16,000 

1,000 




Mills 

200 






1,800 




Total 

30,200 

4,600 


1,000 


He has got a net saving of aliout Rs. 500 per 

annum. The interest which 

lie has to 

pay even' 

year on the pro-note and 

mortgages 

is ; — 

On pio.riotes 

.. 2,800 

(Principal.) 

336 

(Interest). 

Ou 

mortgages 

.. 1,800 

( ) 

162 

(do.) 


Tula! interest . . 498 


So his net saving is just sufficient to meet the interest on his debts. But 
if the mills nre to work properly he may have greater income than Rs. 600 
per year on them. It is only when he realises greater profits on the mills 
th#fe is possibility of redeeming the debts without selling any portion of 
his remaining laud. It is said that ho is trying to dispose of a portion 
of his land by .sale in order to get rid ot the present debts. 

(3) Kapil, iujrinilturi.it .— 

His present debts— 

(1) Rupees 1,000—Mortgage in the Land Mortgage Bank. Alamuru, 
at 12 annas per cent per month tor liquidation of his prior debts. 

(2) Rupees 100—Surety loan from the Co-operative Credit Society, 

Aliunuru. for family expenses. 

(3) Rupees 500—Mortgage from a Brahman money-lender of Dowlnieh- 
waram at Re. 1 per cent per month for agricultural expenses. 

He purchased an acre of land about an year back For Rs. 1,100, He 
borrowed the amount from the land mortgage hank saving that he wanted 
to liquidate prior debts but he used it for the purchase of land. 

His friend was in some pecuniary trouble on account of the pressure of 
the co-operative credit society and he helped him by paying Rs. 1,000; be 
borrowed Rs. l.OOfl on mortgage and helped his friend about three yeaiw 
hack; for this debt his friend is responsible; that friend repaid Rs. 500 and 
the mortgage debt, was liquidated to an amount of Rs. 500 and the remain¬ 
ing amount of Rs. 500 remains as debt. It was borrowed ostensibly for- 
agricultural expenses hut actually for helping his friend who wns in trouble. 
Bo he is paying interest to the mortgagee and his friend is responsible for 
the payment of ftie principal and not for the interest. 

His family consists of six lnnles of 60. 35, 12, H, 4, 2 years and four 
females of 50, 30, 10, 1 yenrs. The two males ndnlts are doing cultivation; 
all others are dependents; the hoy of 12 years is studying in Kotbiirn 
Middle School. 


The total value of the 
property. 

His debts. 

His annual income. 

His annual 
expenditure. 


AS. 

AS. 

AS. 

AS. 

Lands 

8 000 

1,000 

Lands 600 

Lands ,, 2(H) 

House 

1,000 

100 


Family .. 400 

Cattle 

600 

600 


Jewellery, etc. 

600 




Total 

10,000 

1,600 


000 
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His annual income is almost equal to his annuul expenditure. Out of 
tlic debt of Rs. 1,600 be lias to pay only 1,100. He lias to liquidate Its. 1,000 
ou instalment system; the instalment is nearly Rs. 100 per year, This 
he can liquidate out of the income by second crop cultivation or by raising 
plantain tope cultivation. 

(4) Kamma, agriculturist .— 

His present debts are— 

(1) Rupees 100—Pro-note from a ryot of the village at Re. 1-9-0 
per cent per month lor family expenses. 

(2) Rupees 550—Pro-notes from a Kamma ryot of tlic village at 
Re. 1-9-0 per cent per month lor the marriage expenses. 

(3) Rupees 400—Surety loan lrom the co-operative credit society 
for payment oi taxes at 12 annus per cent per month. 

(4) Rupees 1,200—Mortgage loan from the co-operative credit society at 
12 unuas per cent per month tor the liquidation of prior debts. 

He took a loan lrom the society tor aliout Rs. 2.500 about three yeais 
back for the purchase ol a laud ot alxnit acre 1-30 cents for aliout Rs. 2,000 
and for other agricultural needs. He has been repaying the debt in instal¬ 
ments and lias reduced the debt to society to an amount ol Rs, 1.000. He 
took loans ol Rs. 100 and Rs. 550 about two years back for the expenses 
in connexion with the marriage ol his sister. He took Rs. 400 lrom the 
co-operative credit society tor the payment ol taxes. 


He raised turmeric and plantain tope in an extent of SI) cents and one 
acre respectively und he would have I etched a profit of aliout Rs. 500 this 
year on account of the yield of turmeric and plantain but unfortunately 
for him the heavy gale of wind in the month of October caused serious 
damage to the crop and the yield ol turmeric and plantains will be about 
Rs. 250 only. He cultivates acres 2-60 cents of his own land and 5 acres 
of cowle land with wet paddy; and on it lie gets net income of aliout 
R.s. 250. He also gets aliout Rs. 200 per year from ‘ Kolagaram ' as he auc¬ 
tioned the right of meusurmeiit and weighment ot all commodities in the 
village. 


His family consists ot two males ol 35. 2 years and three leniates of 
50, 28, 3 years. The mule adult is the only earning member and the others 
are dependents. 


Total value of Ills 
properties. 

His debts. 

Annual income. 

Annual 

expenditure 



• K8. 

IIS. 


KB. 


as. 

Lands . . | 

; 4,2m> 

100 

1*4 ml ft 

900 

Lands 

600 

House 

200 

55'J 

Koiagaram. 

200 

Family 

200 

Cattle 

200 

400 




Jewellery 

200 

1,260 





Total .. 

4,800 

2,310 


1,100 


800 


Ho hus got a net suviug of aliout Rs. 3tH) per uununt and he can liquidate 
his debts by paying in instalments without selling his land. 

(5) Settilulji, agriculturist ,— 

His present debts are— 

(1) Rupees 150—Surety loan from the Co-operative Credit Society, 
Alumuru, at 12 annas |>er ceut per mouth for the purchase of cattle and 
cart. 

(2) Rs. 200—Mortguge at Re. 1 lrom a Brahman of this village for 
agricultural expenses. 

(’■)) Rupees*150—l’ro-note nt Rc. 1 from Settibulji ot Nclaturn village 
for family expenses. 

(I) Rupees 50—Pro-uote at Re. 1 from an oil-monger of Alainurtt for 
family e? poses. 

(5) Rupees 25—Pro-uote at Re. 1 from a Kamnia of Jouuada for 
family expen 
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He purchased a cart and two bulls about two years back for about Rs. 200. _ 
He uses them for both cultivation and for hire also. He earns about 
Rs 100 per year bv hire. Ho increased debt of the society from Rs. 00 
at the beginning to Rs. 150 now. The remaining debts he contracted during 
the past two veal's as he was not able to pay the lease amounts to the 
owuers of the'land which he was cultivating as tenant; the amounts of 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 50 are urrears in payment of lease amount and so he 
executed a mortgage and a pro-note in favour of the lessors. He was 
repaying the debt due to the society after the harvest time and taking the 
fresh loan again at the commencement of agricultural operations. 

His family consists of four males of 30, 10, 7 and 4 years and two females 
of 25 and 1 years. The male adult and the female adult do cultivation 
work in their fields; others depend on them; the male adult drives his 
double bullock cart on hire also. He owns acre 1-60 cents and cultivates 
cowle land of 6 acres ulso. 


Total value of his 
properties. 

as. 

Lands 1-60 acres. 1,600 
Hoove .. .. 400 

Cattle .. .. 200 


Total .. 2,200 


Debts. 

Annual income. 

Animal 

expente-5. 


K8. 


US. 


as. 

150 

Lunds 

600 

Lands 

200 

200 

Cart 

100 

Lease 


ltd 



a*noi n‘s. 

300 

60 

25 



Family ., 

2(0 

575 


700 


1 700 


So, Ids annual income and Ids annual expenditure are almost equal 
and he is not able in liquidate any portion of Ids debt unless he gets good 
second crop yield when canals are opened lor second crop cultivation. 


(6) Adi-Amlhia, agnrull urht .— 

His present debts are— 

(1) Rupees 200—Mortgage in Land Mortgage Hank, Alamuru, ut 12 
annas per cent per month for liquidation of priyr debts. 

(2) Rs. 50—Surety loan from the Field Labour Co-operative Society for 
liquidation of prior debts, at Re. 1-0-8 per cent per month. 

(3) Rupees 10—Surety loan from the Field Lnbour Society for 
liquidation oi prior debts at He. 1-0-8 per cent per month. 

(4) Rupees 9— Surety loan from the Field Lid ami Society for fuiuily 
expenses at Re. 1-0-8 per cent per month. 

(5) Rupees 5—Surety loan irom the Field Lultour Society for tho 
purchase of food-stuffs at He. 1-0-8 per cent per month. * 

He purchased land oi 40 cent-, for about Rs. 200 from Ids brother 
about ait year back; so he borrowed a sum of Rs. 200 by mortgaging his 
land in the land mortgage bank. He owns a land oi acre 1-10 tents and 
is doing cultivation of cowle land of ucros 2-50 cents ulso. He borrowed 
the other sums for cultivation expenses and lor family expenses. 

His family consists of two males of 40 and 25 veBrs, and five females 
of 60, 30, 30, 25. 15 years. All peiwous except the female of 60 years 
do cultivation and coolie work. By coolie, all the members earn together 
about Rs. 200. 


Total value of hie 
properties. 

as. 

Land .. 1.1(H) 

House ,, 100 

Cattle .. loo 

Jewellery ., 1(H) 


Debts. 

Annua) inooinc. 

Annual 


txpendilure. 

as. 

■«. 


2(H) 

Lunds 300 

Cultivation. 

60 

Coolie ., 200 

Lease 

10 

u 

5 


Futnily ., 


Total 1,400 274 


too 


t2S 


Here also tire annual income is almost equal to the annual expenditure. 
He can liquidate the debt by doing more trork ft* coolie and by raiding 
wcond crop cultivation in the second crop eeaeon. 
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(7) Washerman—Dhobi profession and agriculture .— 

His present debts are— 

(1) Rupees 100—Pro-note from a weaver of Alamuru at Re. 1-9-0 per 
cent per month for agricultural expenses. 

(2) Rupees 100—Surety loan from the co-operative credit society 
at 12 annas per cent per month for agricultural expenses. 

Last year he got profit by raising plantain tope and got jewels about 
Rs. 100 for his wife. He contracted a debt of Rs. 100 on pro-note and 
gave the same amount oil pro-note to another individual, as that individual 
could not get a loan directly from any one; hence this debt of Rs. 100 is 
not actually his. As regards the debt of Rs. 100 from the co-oj>erative 
credit society ho repays the amount to the society every year and takes 
fresh loan. 

His family consists ol three males ol 80, 90. 7 years and three females 
of 00, 2-3, 1 years. The male udult of 30 years and the female adult of 
25 years uro tlie only earning memliers and others are dependents. 

He has got lour acres of mam land and cultivates one acre of cowle 
land also. 


Total value of his propeity, 
as. 

Lands .. 300 

(In&m land; only 
right of enjoy¬ 
ment he has got.) 

House ., ,. 601) 

Cattle ,. 60 

Jewellery ., 100 

• Ball 


Debts. Annua! inoome. Annual expenditure. 


ss. as ss. 

100 Lauds ..876 Lands ., .. 100 

100 CaBte-profession .. 100 Lease So 

family .. . . 260 


200 


*76 


400 


He hus a not auvtug ol Us. 75 per year, he can very easily liquidate 
his [Mjrtion of the delit of Rs. ltKl and he is investing any available excess 
income at present in jewellery. 

Investment hnhit .—The ryots ol this village and ol the neighbouring 
villages generally invest their moneys m the purchase of lands and some¬ 
times in the making ol jewellery. The tendency is to purchase laud even 
by contracting debts, specially when u land adjacent to his land is going to 
lie sold. An umouul of Rs. 43,(313 was invested for the purchase of laud 
in the villugc to un extent of acres 3b-63 cents by the villagers of Alanmru 
during the fasli 1338; there may l>e some more cases of such investment in 
the purchase of lauds in other villages; such cases will be few as the ryot 
does not generally wish to go far away from his existing land; there is 
a ease ol purchase ot land during fasli 1338 in Jonnada village at a distance 
of about one mile from the villugc; the extent is acre 1-30 cents and the 
purchase money is 11s. 1.300. Village site of un extent of ahout acre 0-17 
was purchased by the residents of the village for Rs. 2,015 during fasli 1338. 

Also, some persons invest their moneys on giving loans on pro-notes and 
mortgages; and this information was given m the table on page 3 
of this chapter. It shows that the ryots of the village have advanced about 
Rs. 11.101 on pro-notes and mortgages.' etc., thus getting interest from 
the borrowers. 

No figures could lie obtained for the investment made in the purchase 
or making of jewellery. 

It is ascertained from the local past office that no postal cash certificates 
were purchased by any residents in the village (luring the past three years. 

The postal savings hank account shows that in 1926-27 an amount of 
Rs. 6.804-13-6 was deposited, that in 1927-28 an amount of 11s. 11.280-13-0 
was deposited and in 1928-29 an amount of Rs. 7.729-14-6 was deposited. 
Most of these deposits are teachers in schools, officials uhd inamdara 
and oulv two or three ryots. The postal savings bank account is not 
popular with the ryots mostly because of the low interest paid by the bank 
when compared to their other transactions. 
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There are deposits in the local co-operative credit society, Field Labour 
Society and the Co-operative Central Bank at Rumaehandrapur; the figures 
are given below as they stood on 1st October 1929. 

Co-operative Credit Society— 

as. a. p. 

(1) Current deposits . .. 22 8 1 

(2) Fixed deposits .. 39,3o7 8 o 

(3) Savings. 1,289 t 6 

Alamuru Brunch of the Rmuaohandrapnr Co-operative Central Bank¬ 


as. A. P. 

(1) Current deposits .. 37,379 7 0 Includes all the villages in its 

area of operations 

j2) Fixed deposits 26,000 0 0 

(31 Savings deposits .. 160 0 0 

Field Labour Co-operative Credit Sooiety— 

(1) Fixed deposits . Us 1,200 


Land morfyayc bank .— 

(1) Debentures.—Rs. 1,20,200 (includes all villages in its area oi opera¬ 
tions). 

Hero also, most of the depositors in the co-operative credit society, in 
Alamuru Branch of the Co-operative Central Bank and in land mortgage bank 
are Brahmans und inamdars: Few ryots have taken advantage of this do trot it 
system. But in the Fiold Laltour Society the members, i.e., the Adi-Audhrus 
are the depositors and the amount so deposited is their savings out of 1 unku 
cultivation. 

The share capital of the different societies are as follows: — 

IIS. 

Co-operative society . 9.7.'!7 


Alamuru Branch of the Co-operatite Central Bunk - - 


(1) From members of Alamuru village . DoO 

(2) From Alamuru Co-operative Society . 6,000 

Land mortgage bank all villages .17.140 

Adi-Andhra Field Labour Society . . 3111 

Settibaliju Co-operative Society . 100 


The shure capital in the societies is not a deposit out of savings from 
the ryots. It is a compulsoiy dejxwit for the ryot to take a loan; but 
the ryot gets interest on these share capital. 
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PEDAPALLA VILLAGE, RAMACHANDRAPUR TALUK. 


Chapter I. 


General. 

Introductory .—Pedapalla is a village in Ramachandrapur taluk, East 
Godavari district. The district is mainly divided into delta, uplands, 
upper agency and lower agency. Delta is again divided into eastern 
delta and central delta. Eastern delta comprises the taluks of R&ma- 
chandrapur and Cocanada. And Ramachandrapur taluk is situated 
between the left bank of the Goutmni, a branch of the Godavari and the up¬ 
land portion o£ the district, the taluk is intersected by five canals which are 
used both for irrigation and navigation. From these canals, a good 
number of irrigation channels are branched off tor the irrigation oi the 
fields. So, almost all the wet cultivation ill the main portion of the taluk 
is due entirely to the waters of the Godavari. Pedapalla is also a village 
similarly situated in the deltaic portion of the taluk. It is bounded on 
the north bv Modukuru and Gununileru. on the east by Pinapalla. on the 
south by Chintalur and on the west by Alamuru. (See the combined plan * 
of the villages of Alamuru. Pedapalla and Penikeru.) All the villages on 
the boundary of Pedapalla village are delta villages, i.e.. villages irrigated 
by the waters of the Godavari by means of canals and irrigation channels. 
Goutnim, an imisirtant branch of the Godavari, is about two miles on its 
south. As the whole village is irrigated by the Godavari water, there is no 
dry cultivation and all the fields and lands are low-lying and marshy. 


Area — 

The urea of the village . 

The area of the village site or gramakantam 
The area of Adi-Audhrapalli (this is adjacent to the' 
main gramakuntam which is separated by earthen ■ 
road) 

The area of five tanks (not used for irrigation! 

The area of other porambokes .. ., 

The area of assessed waste 

Therefore the area of cultivable land .. .. 


ACS. 

69148 

20-87 

2-U (Malapalli -. 

0 46 (Madigapalli). 

11 62 
43-07 
1 97 
611-38 


Out of acres 611 -.'18 of cultivable land, only acre 0-60 is high-level land 
used for raising cattle-sheds; there is no land for raising dry cultivation. 

The area of cultivable land is 88 per cent of the total ayncut of the 
village. 

Of the extent of acres 611-38 fit for cultivation. Government jirayati 
land is acres 2-68 dry and acres .357-40 wet and inam land is acres 257-30, 
all wet. 

Of the acres 2-68 registered as dry. only acre 0 60 is actually dry and 
the remaining extent of acres 2-08 is used for wet cultivation. 


Population.—3he population of the village according to tho— 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Census of 1911 . 

72S 

808 

1,631 

Census of 1921 . 

760 

781 

1,631 

Census prepared now for the present 
investigation 

787 

791 

1,628 


Not printed. 
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The following are the figures of births and deaths during the past year# i — 


Tear. 


Births. 



Deaths. 


N umber of deaths due 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males 

Females. 

Total. 

to epidemloa. 

1006 

27 

26 

63 

21 

20 

41 


1007 

27 

27 

64 

24 

14 

38 


1008 

30 

31 

81 

21 

13 

36 


1000 

38 

33 

71 

20 

21 

41 


1910 

21 

30 

61 

19 

SI 

50 


1911 

25 

26 

60 

19 

17 

36 


1912 

27 

26 

63 

27 

28 

65 


1913 

33 

33 

66 

13 

16 

29 


1914 

34 

1 

61 

24 

34 

68 

Three deaths due to 
cholera. 

1915 

34 

H 

61 

36 

37 

72 

Fourteen desths^due 
to small pox and 
three deaths due to 
cholera. 

1916 

26 

36 

60 

23 

24 

47 


1917 

31 

29 

63 

18 

17 

35 


1910 

28 

26 

64 

46 

34 

80 

Thirty deaths due to 
cholera. 

1919 

29 

16 

44 

33 

19 

62 


1920 

39 

32 

71 

16 

18 

34 


1921 

34 

43 

77 

21 

24 

47 


1922 

37 

31 

68 

32 

37 

69 

One due to amitM- 
pox. 

1923 

33 

33 

71 

37 

«>■» 

34 

Se^en due to U'nsll- 
por. 

1921 

31 

36 

67 

14 

26 

4l> 

One due to turn))* 
pox* 

1925 

28 

30 

63 

18 

16 

33 

Three doe to sm%)K 
j>o*. 

1926 

31 

44 

78 

18 

27 

45 


1927 

33 

30 

6) 

26 

31 

67 

Two do* to oholeru. 

1928 

36 

34 

70 

30 

31 

61 

One due to cholera. 

1929 (up to 24th 
September 

1929). 

2t! 

28 

43 

16 

16 

31 



It is seen that the village was severely affected by epidemic diseases of 
cholera nnd smallpox during the years 1915 nnd 1918. There is no varia¬ 
tion in population according to the census of 1911 and of 1921 ; and the 
variation in the figures of population according to the census of 1921 and 
according to the present census is very smnll and calls for no comment. 
Any increase or decrease in population during the successive years is due 
mostly to the increase or decrease in births or to the decrease or increase 
in deaths and is not due to any causes of emigration or immigration or to 
any other extraordinary reasons. 

The area of the village is 891‘48 acres; the imputation of the village 
is 1,528 or 1.5111 according to the previous census. 

Therefore density of population |>er square milo according to the present 
census (1 square mile is equal to 640 acres) is 1,414. 

Density of population of the village according to the census of 1921 ia 
1,416. 

Density of population of Ramachnndrapur taluk according to the census 
of 1921 is 881. 

Density of population of East Godavari district (plains) according to 
the census of 1921 is 578. 
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Density of population of Madras Presidency according to the census 
of 19-21 is 297. 

Density ot population of Peniheru village according to the present 
census is 8d.'l. 

Density of population ol Alamuru village according to the present 
census is H99. 

It. is mu that the village ol I’edapalla is one ot the most densely popu¬ 
lated villages ol Itamaehandrnpnr taluk which is one ot the thickly 
populated taluks in the Presidency. 

There are 279 families in the village. The average mcmtiers in a family 
are 2-ti males. 2-9 females and .Vo hoth sexes. Thev are arrangwl la-low 
easlewar : — 


Caste. 

Number 

of 

families. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Brahmans .. 

13 

in 

62 

102 

Kapne 

26 

73 

83 

166 

Kamm&s 

84 

248 

262 

600 

Romfttis (Vaisyas) 

Telilu (oil-mongem) .. 

it 

2 

28 

4 

30 

6 

58 

10 

Jangnui (tailor) 

1 

3 

- 

6 

Kamsali (Viswahrahman) 

8 

19 

21 

40 

Hali (Karnibafhula, weaving) .. 

12 

33 

32 

66 

Muhammadans 

8 

15 

26 

41 

Washert 

12 

ifi 

29 

55 

Barbers 

4 

fi 

7 

13 

Yerukala 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Rettihnlijas .. 

53 

127 

137 

264 

Alalas 

34 

75 

86 

161 

Madigae 

12 

28 

27 

65 

Total . . 

278 

737 

791 

1.628 


There are 91 Kainina families. VI Settilmlija tamilies and 25 Knpn fami¬ 
lies: these are the duef agricultural larnilio.s and they form the greatest 
number in the village. There are IT Brahman families; they are a leisurely 
class; inn o| them aie petty zemindars, the others are innmdars; they do 
not cultivate the lands; they lease out the lands and live upon the lease 
amounts. There are nine Vuisya tamilies; they do petty trade in the vil¬ 
lage h\ selling sundry domestic articles in retail to the residents; they do 
not (iiltivate any lands. There are two oil-mongers; they live by extracting 
gingelh oil out ol gmgelty by means ol oil mill and selling it to the people ; 
one of them also cultivates others' lands. There are :W Mala families and 
12 Madiga lamihes; they live by doing coolie work and hy being farm- 
servants to the high-caste ryots. Of the eight Visuabrahman families, four 
ilo carpentry and four do goldsmitliery. but one of them owns lands and 
does cultivation also. 01 the 12 Saii or Karnihnthuln families, nine do 
weaving ol cloths, one docs agriculture, one labour and one medicine. Of 
(he eight Muhammadan families, two are inauulars, two do agriculture, 
one labour and three music at the time of marriages and other communal 
occasions. The .Inngarn family does tailoring. The washers, harbors ami 
the Yerukala do their respective caste professions; hut seven of the washers 
and three of the barbers own inn in lands and cultivate them. 

Except the eight .Muhammadan families, all the other families nmv i><> 
considered to be Hindu families. There are no proper Christian families. 
Home of the Adi-Andhras say that they have taken up ‘ Matliam i.e,. 
Christianity hut they are more allied to Hindu than to Christians; they are 
therefore classed as Adi-Andhras and Adi-Dravidns; and they are almost all 
labourers. 

1-22 
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The population nitty he divided as folio tvs : — 


— 

Families. 

Per 

cent. 

Malts. 

Per 
oant. 

Females. 

Per 

otnt. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

t. Agricultural classes, 
i.e., Kaamias, K a- 
pns and Setlibalijas. 

182 

£8 

448 

66 

47* j 

80 

920 

60 

I. Field labouring 

classes, i e., Malas, 
Madigas, and Yero- 
bal a. 

47 

17 

IDS 

1ft 

1 

114 

14 

219 

14 

3. Artisan olusaes, i.e., 
Viswubrahinans, 
Karnabathula 
(weavers), Washers, 
Barbers, Jungnms. 

37 

1 

13 

87 

■ 

81 

12 

178 

12 

1. Trading c) *sses Vai- 
ay as, and Oil-mon¬ 
gers. 

11 

« 

: 

32 

1 

1 

H 

38 

j 

4 

88 

4 

5. Leisurely clnssefr, i e.,; 
Brahmmis. 

13 

C 

£0 

■jp 

62 

7 

102 

7 

6. Othere, ie., Muham¬ 
madans. 

Total .. 

8 

3 

16 


28 

3 

41 

8 

278 


737 

. .. ; 

1 

79! 


1,628 

•• 


According to the nliovo figures it is seen (lint the agnrulturiil families 
and the agin ultunsts lotto oH per tent mid <>0 pet tent of the total minilier 
of fattulies and ol tin* total population respective!.!. Though (lies ait' atl 
classed as agriculturists, there are some among them who take up labour 
in otheis' lands on wages in addition to the ealtitation ot their own lands. 
Hence, though the tainilies of the field Inhuming (lasses and their popula¬ 
tion are respectively 17 per cent and 11 per cenl. some more tmmlies and 
some loeal persons ol the agi it ultiii at classes have to lie included. It inav 
be added here that almost all the Settihalijas in this village art* aetiln) 
tiller* of the soil though they take up held labour whenever possible: they 
are therefore me hided here under agi leultnrist' though this class is included 
under labouring (lasses m the district classification. 

Again the population ol the village is divided ugewav amongst the 
several rnmmunities of the village. Yhe» aie shown in a table lielow . 



0- 

-10. 

10- 

-16. 

16- 

-20. 

Above 20 . 

. 

t 

£ 

Females. 

® 

JP 

« 

?? 

i 

s 

£ 


i 

1 

£ 

■i 

3 

Females. 

Kapus .. 


19 

21 

13 

6 

10 

m 

31 

42 

Kammas 


78 

76 

20 

18 

K] 


124 

132 

Settibalijas 


<0 

12 

13 

4 

Kf 

Bh 

f.1 

74 

Malas .. 

• ■ • • 

27 

23 

2 


HP 

ja 

37 

47 

Madigas 


12 

7 

1 


HI 

■n 

11 

14 

Yerukula 

• • as 

, t 

. , 

1 




1 

1 

Viewabrahmana 


<4 

3 

1 

1 

i 

3 

8 

14 

Kamabatbwla (weavers) 

y* 

7 

6 

1 

HI 

4 

16 

20 

Washers 


8 

8 

4 

, , 

Kf 

3 

14 

18 

Barbers.. 


, , 

1 

1 

1 

,, 

2 

6 

s 

Jangam ., 

as p a 

, » 

1 

1 


i 

, , 

1 

1 

V any as., 

• • • a 

6 

12 

6 

3 

4 

■1 

14 

12 

Oilmongers 

a a , * 

. . 

1 

1 

1 

8 

HI 

, . 

, , 

Brahmans 


13 

10 

9 

6 

6 

» 

23 

28 

Mohammedan* 


£ 

t 


4 

•• 

■a 

10 

11 


Total . 

223 

218 

77 

48 

81 

108 

356 

417 
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They me shown below in percentages 


— 

Total. 

0-10. 

10 

-36. 

16 - 

-20. 

Above 20. 

i 

a 

1 * 

i 

i 

z 

Par eent. 

h 

2 

3 

'A 

Per eent. 

It 

07 

eC 

3 

to 

■ 


Per eent. 

Males .. 

737 

223 

' 

30 

77 I 

1 1« 1 

in 

n | 

366 

<9 

Female# ., 

791 

218 

28 

48 

ft 1 

IS 

14 

417 

52 

Total .. 

1,628 

441 

29 

126 

8 

189 

12 

773 

61 


They arc shorn n helow under agriculturaI ciasevn and lion-agricultural 
classes: — 


-— 

dB 

o? 

^4 

Hi 

X 

3 

07 

| to 

$ 

o 

H 

0-10. 

sa[BJ V r 

G 

<x> 

o 

V 

to 

<T 

o> 

£ 

07 

to 

Per cent. 

o 

to 

V 

O 

L. 

07 

Agrienltnral classes . . 

1 

472 

920 

137 

31 

139 

29 

276 

30 

Kon-agrienltand 

|| 

319 

608 

80 

30 

79 

26 

165 

27 

elasM*. 

iH 













10- 

-16. 





15- 

- 20 . 




$ 

s 

07 

£ 

X 

c 

07 

o 


-■ ! 

07 

O | 

~r 

c 

2 ! 

. 

8 

rt 

R 


£ 

07 

01 



it 

3 

It 


It 


It 1 

3 


3 

J. 






o 

07 

” 

07 i 

O! 


o 



1 

rH 

to 

to 


- 1 

^4 

-4 j 

to 

Id 



Agricultural olaesee 

46 

10 

1 

27 

s 

73 

8 

49 


1*8 

19 



N on-agricultural olussea 

i s ‘ 

i 11 

1 21 

7 

62 

9 

1 32 



IB 

I 



— 

Above 20. 

Males. 

Per cent. 

s 

"5 

i 

07 

* 

Per oent. 

Total. 

G 

t 

iu 

P-l 

Agricultural classes 
Non-sgrieeltaial etasses 

216 

UO 

48 j 
48 ! 

248 

169 

t 

53 

53 

464 

309 

to 

to 


Mules ohove the age of 15 take part in cuitivutiun ami they are the actual 
cultivators of the soil; children of the agriculturists t>olow the age of 15 
years assist their parents or guardians in taking food to the fields or in 
looking after cattle. For purposes of agriculture, the age of 15 way b« 



































































taken to be the margin for an adult, Such udults are shown in the follow¬ 
ing table : — 



Total 
number of 
families. 

Total 

males. 

Total 

females. 

Males above 
fifteen 
yesrs. 

Agriculturists elnsses 

162 

448 

472 

266 

Nou-agriouf turists classes 

116 

289 

31» 

172 


Thu 47- female." and 18:1 male children below 15 years are dejicndent on 
2(j5 adult male agriculturists. These 205 persons are 20 per cent of the total 
agricultural population and are 17 per cent ol the totul population <>l the 
village. 

Among the non-agrieultiiri.sts. the A fa las. Aiadigas and Verukalas me 
shown to lie field labourers and earn wages; eluldreii below 15 years assist 
their parents or guardians in some light work at home or in the field : 


— 

Total 
number of 
families. 

Total 

males. 

Total 
female*-, j 

Mules 

above 

fifteen 

years. 

Females 

above 

fifteen 

yearn 

Ki-hl labourers 

47 

106 

in 

62 

7» 

Others ., 

69 

164 

206 

110 

140 

Total non-agricultnrists 

116 

! 

m 

• 

319 

172 

219 


Among the labouring classes lemulcs abme tile age ol ]5 tears work as 
coolies. Heine the actual number ol labouiers may be taken as 111. The 
remaining eluldreu 78 are dependent on the wages ol these III persons. 
These 111 persons are 04 per rent of the total labouring classes and are 
i) per lent ol the total population ol the \ illage. 

U'liitfiill The rainlall during the veals IH25. I!»20. Ilr27 mid 1928 ns 
noted by the village officers m their i illage accounts is noted lielow. Hilt 
alien compared to the figures given in Alumuru ullage where there is 
raingauge and where the figmes ol rainlall ate obtained more accurately, 
these figures seem to he not quite collect. 


— 

1926. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Average. 

January 

February 

•• 

0-60 


•• 

0126 

Mareb .. 






April 

May .. . 




1 26 

0-3126 

5 50 

(1-60 


l-6o 

1 876 

June 

100 


276 

1-00 

1 1876 

Jnly . 

8'60 

12-76 

11-26 

9-00 

10-376 

August. 

September . 

Ootober .. 

6(H) 

3-26 

1-75 

„ . 

2-760 

160 

1-00 

2-60 

6 00 

2-SOU 

12-75 

1 00 

1-00 

20-60 

8-8126 

November 

December 

• * 


1-00 


0-26 

Total .. 

36-26 

19-00 

20-26 

38-26 

28T76 


As the village is entirely delta and has got lull facilities for irrigation, 
ryots do not depend much on rainfall. If the rainfall is heavy, the fields 
are subject to submersion. In Octolier 11128 there was a heavy rainfall and 
the crops suffered partly on account of submersion. The remissions granted 
during the fuslis 1:1414. 1335. lJttKl. 141417 uml 1:1418 are nil; this shows thut 
crops are not seriously adversely affected bv any uhnoriunl changes in the 
rainfall hut tliere is some difference in yield in certain portions on account 
of ovoessivo mins or deficient ruins. Heavy rain in Octolier 1928 has 
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partially damaged the crops in low-lying lands; and wain, of rain id 
August, l!l2H lias not affected the crop much owing to the opening of canals 
and owing to sufliciciit supply of water in the irrigation channels. 

Facilities in irriijalion. —Godavari, more particularly one of its canals, the 
lhink canal, is the main source of irrigation. This canal flows from Duwlaish- 
ivarnm anient to Tallarevu lock where it ends itself in a salt creek which 
connects the sea in liny ol Bengal with the Goutami-Godavari at Yanani. 
(Please see East Godavari district plan.*) The Dowlaishwaram anicut is 
about 10 miles to the west of the village: and one peculiarity of the Hank 
canal is that it is useful for irrigating the villages lying on its loll hank 
only hecau.se on its right hank the nver Goutami-Godavari is flowing. 

A number ol irrigation channels are excavated by the Public Works 
Department I roni this Bank canal. The only two channels which irrigate 
the fields ol this tillage are il) Jonnada Pantakalva and 1 2) Mulastanam 
Pniltnknlvn. Jniiunda Pantakalva passes from ('hmtaiur village through 
survey \o., l-*>7 ol fhis village between S. Nos. !•">!) and 1-VS of this village 
to Piimpalhi village; S. Xo. In's is (lie southernmost «uivcv iiumhor ol tin- 
village. Mulastanam Pantakalva passes Irani Alamuiu thiough survey 
Xo. 1 of this village hetwoim survey Xo. lsio 0 j this village to Modukuru 
village. Survey Xo. I is the norl hern most survey nuniher ol the village. 
There me a number of private irrigation hodhies flowing Iroin flic above 
two channel' lo all the fields ol the village. 

The extents irrigated hv the two channels are. 


— 

1 v • 1 

t J irayuti. 

| Wiaui. ^ 

| Tot*). 


ACS. 

ACS. 

Al H. 

1. S oimaif.v Pimtak.ilv.i 


166 07 

427-76 

2. Malastariam Pantaluilv.i 


yi 23 

183 62 

Total 

364-08 

I 257-311 

611 38 


Except aue 0-C)U ol high-level land almost die rest ol the whole ayacut 
is heing ii l igated hv canal vvatei during the first crop season. 


It the channels ave open during the sevoiul crop season, i.e.. 1 rum 

.January to April, second irtignted crop will Ik* inised. Generally dnlvva paddy 
and gingelly crops are raised. Gingellv is the most nitpoi taut .second crop 
in the village. The channels will Ik* opened by rotation lor second crop 
cultivation. In the second crop season tor Iti'ii l.'kiO, the two channels 
were open lor tasli ITJT. the two channels were closed hut the ryots were 
permitted to raise irrigated crops other than dnlvva paddy, and for fasli 
I-'k’lS the two channels were open. 

The extents irrigated dining the three laslis l.'l.lti, 1337 and 1338 for the 
first crop and second eiop are: — 


— 

F.is'.i 1336. 

Faxli 1337- 

Fasli 1338. 

1st crop. 

2ml crop. 

1st crop. 

2nd crop. 

1st crop. 

2nd orop 


AC8. 

AC*. 

AC*. 

ACS. 

AC*. 

ACS*. 

Paddy 

608-07 

1977 

607-06 


607-68 

1-38 

Hogareime . , 

1-22 


0-41 


0-34 


Plantains ,. 



3-31 


2-86 


Hagi 



. , 

.. 



Onions 




7-23 


16-47 

Brinjala 


0-11 


004 


2-71 

Oiugelly 


206-86 

. . 

44-68 


189-69 

Vntninn 




0 04 


•• 

Total 

609-29 

236T8 

610-78 

61 99 

810-78 

210-14 


Not printed. 
























Tlio difference lietwcen 610-78 of lusli l-iHT ami 609-21) ol lusli l-'KM is 
duo to tlie revision of area in icMirvey. 

Drinking water .—'There ure five tanks m tlu- v dingo. One i>i them is 
used lor drinking purposes. It is under village pnnelinyat emitrol and it 
roceivos water from eannl. Canal is closed only tor atioui six weeks, 
Before closure, the tank is tilled; after re-opening ot the canal, the tank 
receives fresh supply. Hence water is available almost ulvvays in the funk. 
Almost all the wells in the village ait? Iresh water wells; most ol the Imiiibiis 
have got wells. Thus there is no need lor the villagers to depend on rainfall 
even for drinking purposes. 01 the remaining lour tanks, one is Used hy 
washermen and another used l>.\ cattle for drinking purposes. 

Unumnjc facilities. —There are no proper drainage hodhies or channels 
in the village. During the first crop season, the overflow water ol Mula- 
slanain. .Jonnudu, l’emkeru. Kaluv uclierlii and Alamuru fields flows into tin- 
fields of Pedapulla and suhinerges portions ol the Mocks I anil '2 ol the 
village which is about 100 acres and partially damages the paddy crop; the 
average yield in those blocks is generally alanit two-thirds ol the average 
yield in the other blocks ol the village. This drainage water in a portion 
of these two blocks 1 and ‘2 lias at present to go Irom field to field towards 
Pinupalla side and thence to Nallnr drain. It proper drainage hodhies are 
excavated in this Mock, the average yield of paddy may lie enhanced hy 100 
acres multiplied hy 80 kiiiichams. i.c.. 40 piittix. i e., hy ahout Its. 2.001) pel 
year. This extent will generally he damaged in the years of more than 
average rain; hut it rain is just near the average 0 will not lie appreciably 
damaged. 

'J'mnsijni t mill < om iinutii at fins.— Dotible-hullock carts ale the duel means 
of transport in this village. 'Hu-re are no limits or train as the village 
is not situated hy the side ol any canal or railway line. The local loud road 
from .Mandapota to Alamuru runs to the west ol the village at a distance 
ol ahout 4 furlongs Irom the village. Please sts- comhincd plan oi the three 

villages ol Alaliiurn. Pedapalln and IVnikcui. Tlieie is ail earthen mad 

connecting this local Iliad road i milling Irom Muudupcta to Alamuru and 
the local lund road runuing fmm .Miiudapeta to hapileswiirapuraiii. This 
earthen road starts Irom Kothuru. hamlet nl Alamuru. on the Mtinda- 

petu-Ahimuiu road to Vedhurumudi on the .Muiidupctu-Kupileswurupurain 
road. This earthen road is laid liv the taluk hoard almut seven years huek. 
A foetler road for ahout two Unkings is laid from the village to meet the 
nbovementioiied earthen road at a distance ol ahout four furlongs from 
Kothuru its starting point on the local lund Mandapeta-Ahimiiru road. 

The feeder road was also laid at the tune of the living of the earthen roud, 
hut it was metalled ahout a year hack; and Ihi' year the portion ol the 
earthen road from Kothuru to IVdapalla limns is being metalled hy the 
Pedapalla village pauehayat. lienee douhle-lmllock carts can now ply mole 
easily from the village to the load running from Muudupcta to Alamuru by- 
going a distance of about six liiriongs only on the metalled muds During 
the past seven years, paddy and passengers were used to be conveyed by 
double-bullock bandies or carts on earthen road with the greatest difficulty 
in the rainy season. It the rain is very lieavv uni d the earthen roud is 
very slippery. |>eople used to convey articles by bugs either on heads or 
shoulders along a footpath running irom the villigo through the fields to 
Kothuru; this footpath is about tour lurlong' Irom the village to Ivothliru. 
In summer season they used to lie conveyed on double-bullock cults through 
the fields by uny convenient way to the local lund Mumiapctu-Alamiiiu road. 
From this year onwards, there will lie n complete connexion of metalled 
roads from the village along the leeder mad, thence along the Kofhnrn- 
Vedhurumudi road and thence to Maiidiipetu-Aluiiiui-ii roud. All the pro¬ 
duce that has to lie marketed has to lie taken first to the Mundupeta- 
Alamuru road. 

The conveyance charge Irom the villuge to Mundapeta-Alaiiniru road by 
double-bullock handy ol eight hags is one uniiu per hug; even if carried liv 
a man on his head or hack, the charge is one iinitu per hug. There is now- 
metal stocked on the earthen road within Pedupallu nnnchuyut limits (sub¬ 
sequently spread). On account ot this metal, douhle-lmllock handies are 
not plying, lienee hags are earned hy men on their heads. This earthen 
road will he metalled and opened lor regular traffic Indore the end of this 
year. There is a rile mill at Kothuru (hamlet of Alamuru) A portion of 
the produce of this village is taken to that mill. Home of the Mnndnpeta 
merchants also purchase the stock in small quuntites. The conveyance charge 
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from Kotlumi to Mandapeta is two annas per bag bv double-bullock carts. 
It is therefore three annas per bag from Pedapalla to Mandapeta. No 
motor lorries are available for transport of commodities. Sometimes paddy 
is Iroinp; taken to Rajahmundry. viz.. Dowlaislnvaram and Alamuru bv l>oaU 
on Hank canal. The conveyance charges by donble-linlloek carts from 
Kothurn to Alamurn canal lerrv which is about two miles is two annas per 
bag. The conveyance charge from Alamuru lerrv to Dowlaishtvarain by 
l*oat is one anna per bag; .'t pies per bag for loading and unloading in the 
front ; and the conveyance charge from Dow luislnvaram to Rajahmundry by 
double-bullock cart is As. 2-6 per bag. II they take by a double-buliock 
bandy from Kothurn to Rajaliinundry on road, the charge is Rs. t for a 
doubie-hulloek bamly. 

Charges lay doable bullock cart. 

as a r. 

Pedapalla to Kothuru .. 0 8 tl 

Kotburu to Kftjahiuundry 4 0 0 

Total ..180 


Total . . 3 6 0 


Charges by caii.il and boat. 

Its. A. P. 


Pedapalla to Kotburu by 

cut ..080 

Kothurn to Alamurn ferry 

by cart .. . .10 0 

Alamuru feriy to Dowlai- 
shwar.im ferry by boat. . 0 8 0 

Loading and unloading 

charge® .. .. .. 0 2 0 

Dowlaiskw.imn to Rnjah- 
nntndrv by cart .. 14 0 


So it is cheaper lot produce to be taken by boat to Rajahmundry than by 
doublt>-bid'ock cat t direct. In summer boats do not ply lor want ot suffi¬ 
cient water in the canals; hence all produce that gi*‘s to Rajahmundry ill 
summer must go by mad only on double-bullock caits. Clingelly and boiled 
nee go to Cocnmuia by boat no Alamuru. Dow laishtvtmim and Chintapalli 
lock ; l be extra espeuditure is As. 1-6 per bag on boat Irotn Dow la ish wav am 
to C’ocanada no Cltinitipallt lock and A pics per- bag lor loading and un¬ 
loading ai Dow laisliwaiam. The con\i Vance charges lor a cartload from 
Peilapalla to t'ivcanada b\ the abovementioited route is— 

ns. \. t*. 


Pedapalia to Kotburu by <art ... ... ... 0 B 0 

Kotburu to Alamuru terry by cart ... 10 0 

landing and unloading at Alainuni ... ... 0 2 O 

Alamuru terry to Dow laishnarani by boat ... ... 0 B 0 

Loading and unloading at Dowlaishwnrain . ... 0 2 0 

Dow laisliwarain Ici ly to ('ocannda by boat . . ... 0 12 0 


Total ... :l 0 0 


Only in slimmer they take cargo to ('ocanada by double-bullock carts. 
Much produce of Piiiapaila and Sandliipiuli which are further than Poda- 
| >ii I hi from the Mandtipeta-Aliimiiru mini gm-s through this village to moot 
the Miiiuhipcta-Ahimiii it road and the Rank canal. 

The neatest railway station is Dwarapudi. It is about ten miles from 
tlu> village. Passengers who come by train have to got down at Dwarapudi. 
Dwarapudi is aKo a mail-halting station. Ruses ply for hire between 
Dwarapudi and Alaiinirii. Persons who come hv train and got down at 
Dwarapudi may got up buses which halt at Kothurn on their way to Ala- 
miirn and train Kothuru they have to go to the village on toot or on handies 
or on piilumpiiiih. Kothuru is about a mile trom Alamuru. 

II any boiled rice is to bo exported from Kothuru mill to Auakapaili 
side, it is taken by double-bullock carts to Dwarapudi station; the convey- 
nnoo charge from the mill to Dwarapudi station by the double-bullock enrt 
is •! annas per bag. 

There is no post office and no telegraph office. Only one post box is 
affixed to the house of a retired suli-assistant surgeon. The postman from 
Alamuru comes to the village at nhnut B n.m. every day except on Sunday 
and other postal holidays, delivers all letters, pnrcels. etc., to the residents 
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and opens the post box and takes nwav letters, parrels, etc., from the village 
at nbont 10 n.m. on those days only. The mails are received at Dwara- 
ptidi at nhout 10 a.m. and 0 p.m.. those received ut Dn'urapndi at about 
6 p.m. are kept hack at Dwnrnpiidi till next morning; these and the mails 
received at about 10 a.m. of the next day are despatched together to Ala- 
niuru that day; and these mails are delivered at Alamnrn the same duy 
hut are delivered the next day at Pedapalla. Thus, there is a delay of 
one day in tin* delivery of mails at Pedapalla. If any |>erson at Peda¬ 
palla wants to send- a telegram he should send it from Alamnrn telegraph 
office which is at a distance of about two miles from Pedapalla; if any 
telegram is received bv any inhabitant of Pedapalla, it will lie despatched 
from Alamnrn telegraph office to Pedapalla village either on the same day 
or on the next day according to the curlv or late hour of its receipt in 
Alamnrn telegraph other*. 

Kihu-ntiuii .— The number ol Tclugu literate persons is 117 out of the total 
population of l.n2S. The number ot males is I Hi and tile number of females 
is only one. Even Tclugu education among females may la* considered to be 
nil in the village. Then* are only 12 English-knowing males and no 
English-knowing females in the village; ol these, two are graduates; one 
is studying in the II.I,, class and one lias leeen11> set up legal practice at 
Rajivlimundry. The members ot educated prisons among the different com¬ 
munities are given below.--- 




MhU*8. 


Females. 


Total. 



Educated 

number. 

C 

a> 

£■ 

~ a 

£ = 
o - 


C 

a 

O z 
* 2 

W " 

U. 

2 

3 I 

o z 

Per cent. 

$ B 
a 0 

■o c 

W 

Total 

number. 

Per cent. 

Brahmans 

n 

5n 

BS 

Nil. 

• r *2 


39 

102 

38*2 

Kapus .. 

■El 

73 

■S] 

ran 

83 


0 

166 

3*8 

Katnmas 

E9 

243 

ESI 

Nil. 

262 


28 

600 

6-6 

Se‘.tiba!ijas 

m 

127 

KH 

Nil. 

137 


1 

284 

0-4 

Adi-Andhms .. 

i 

76 

1*26 

1 

88 

1-2 

2 

181 

1-2 

Adi-Dravidas . . 

H-Vrr 

28 

.. 


27 


, . 

66 


Yernkolu 

M 

2 

. . 


1 



3 

, , 

Viswabrahmans 


18 

38-8 


21 


7 

40 

17-6 

Knmabathufu (weav¬ 
ers). 

7 

33 

21-2 

” 

32 


7 

66 

10 8 

Washermen 


26 


. . 



«. 

66 


Barbers 

■» 

6 

33-3 


7 


2 

13 

16 1 

Jang am 


3 



2 


. . 

6 


Kotuaf is ( Vaisy aa) 

21 

28 

76 

* * 

30 


21 

68 


Oil-mongers 

3 

* 

To 


6 


3 

10 


Muhammadans. . 

1 

16 

6-7 


28 


1 

41 


(Talogu) Total 

Ilf. 

737 

14 4 

I 

781 

0 1 

117 

1,628 

7-7 

(English)'total .. 

Kfl 

737 

11; 


791 


12 

1,628 

0 8 


The literacy of this village is compared with the literacy in East Godn 
vuri district fplains) and in |{auuieliaiidrapur taluk. 


— 

Telugu. 

1 

English. 

Males. 

Females 

(Vital. 

Males. 

FemaleB 

Total, 


PER CUM 

Hitt CENT 

PRtt CBN! 

PKU CEH? 

PEQ CENT 

PBKCBNr 

East Godavari. 

12-8 

2-6 

7-6 

2-0 

0 14 

ii 

RamftOhandrapar taluk 

n-8 

2-3 

7 o 

10 

0 03 

05 

Peddapalla village ,. . 

14 4 

01 

7 7 

1-8 

* ‘ 

0*8 
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Tt is seen that Telugu literacy of the village is above the overage of East 
Godavari district and of Ramaehandrapur taluk and that English literacy 
of the village is helow the average of the district and above the average of 
Ramachandrapur taluk. 

It is also worth noting that Teltigu literacy is high amongst Brahmans 
(38-2 per cent), Komntis. i.e., Vaiayas (36-2 per cent), oilmongers 130 per 
cent), Viswabrahmans (17-5 per cent), barbers (15 4 per cent) and Karna- 
bathnlu. i.e., weavers (10-8 per cent). It is low in the case of agriculturists 
and agricultural labourers. The percentages of them are 3-8 per cent for 
Kaptis, 5-6 per cent for Kammas and 0-4 per cent for Settibaljis, 1-2 per 
cent for Adi-Andhrns and nil for Adi-Dravidas and Yernkalas. The figures 
of literacy are nil in the case of Adi-Dravidas. Yernkalas. Washermen and 
Jangam. 


PEB CENT. 

Agricultural cIhrsps-- 


fCapns 



m 

6 

3 8 

Knuahias 



60(1 

28 

6-6 

Settibaljis 


Total .. 

204 

920 

1 

36 

04 

3 8 

Agricultural labourers — 

Adi-Andhras 



161 

2 

1-2 

Adi-Dravidas 



66 



Yernkalas 


Total .. 

3 

219 

2 

0-9 

Artisan cl a sees— 

Viswabrahmans 



10 

7 

176 

Karnabathulu (weavers) 


• • , . 

66 

7 

10-8 

Washermen 



66 



Barhem . . 



13 

2 

15 4 

Jangsm 


Tots) .. 

6 

178 

16 

90 

Trading olasses — 

Vaisyoe .. 



68 

21 

S6-2 

Oilmongers 


Total .. 

10 

68 

3 

24 

30-0 

36-3 

Leisurelv class — 

Brahmans 

. . 

. . 

102 

39 

38-2 

Others— 

Muhammadans 


t 4 <1 

41 

1 

2-4 


Thus it is seen that literacy is in the following order: — 

psb CUT. 


Leisurely class .. .. .. .. 38-2 

Trading classes . S6 3 

A rtiean olasses .. .. .. .. .. 9-0 

Agriculturists . .. 3-8 

Others, i.e., Muhammadans . 8-4 

Agricultural labourers .. .. .. ,. 0-9 


Comparatively speaking, the literacy amongst agriculturists and agri¬ 
cultural labourers is far less than that amongst the non-ngricnltural and 
trading classes. 

1—23 
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There are four schools in nil for the hoys mid girls of the village. They 
are: — 

(1) l‘c<i<tjMilla boanl elemental!! school. —This is open to all classes and 
to both sexes. The classes are up to V standard. The number on rolls 
and the average attendance are given below: — 


Standard. 

Number on rolls. 

Average attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

First. 

36 

35 

30 

20 

Seoond 


6 

7 

ft 

Third. 


3 

8 

2 

Fourth 


3 

4 

3 

Fifth. 


1 

8 

1 

Total . 

fl 

60 

62 

41 


The number of teachers in the school is lour f4> and the maximum age 
of the ehildren is l.'t and the minimum age is five. 

(2) Uinilu it'iileil niijhl school u / /VW«i/»<//«.—There is only one teacher. 
It is open to till hilt only one (iohUniith will sixteen Slide,'is are rending 
in it. There are only liiree classes. The maximum age is 10 and the 
minimum age is 1(1. 


Standard. 

First. 

Seoond. 

Third. 

Total 


Number on rolls. 

15 (Sudriw) 

1 (Sudrn) 

1 (Goldsmith) 

17 


A veragr 
attendance. 
11 
1 
1 

Tots) .. 13 


(3) [‘ciltijxilla n 'nh'il Aili-.linUiin .v Arm/.- This is open to Adi-Amlhras 
and Adi-Dravidas and to both sexes. There is only one teacher. ’I lieu- 
are live classes in it. The maximum age is r> and the minimum age is d. 


Standard. 

Number on rolls. 

Avenge attendance. 

Boys. 



Girls. 

First .. 

12 

10 

■■ 

V 

Second 

1 

1 

i 


Third. 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Fourth 

1 


1 


Fifth. 

1 


1 


Total 

18 

12 

12 

10 


(4) Plivnte school for hoys (M.lf.ltji. Jorrin/i Snruniinmtiniinniiiitlii).- 
Sanskrit, Telugu and arithmetic are taught. There is only one teacher. 
The number of boys on rolls is lis; and the average attendance is 15. Kadi 
hoy pays 20 kunehams J>cr year to the teacher. The maximum age is 15 
and the minimum is 7. All the Iroys arc Suclrns. 

There is a lower secondary school at Kotlmru, hnnilel of Aininurn. It 
is at a distance of about four furlongs from the village and is easily 
accessible to the children of this village. About 20 boys of this viliuge are 
reading in that school. 
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Tlio 


number of buys and girls who arc attending the several schools 




Boys. 

Girta. 

Total. 

(1) Board Elementary school . 


61 

60 

Ill 

(2) Hindu aided night soboo) . 


17 


17 

(3) Aided Adi-Andhra aoliool 


18 

12 

30 

(4) Private school 


16 


16 

(6) Kothnru sohool 


20 

•• 

20 


Total . 

131 

62 

108 


Tim mnxlmtiin ago ot tlm school-going children may bo fixed at 15 and 
tbo minimum age may be fixed at 5. The numbers nl boys and girls in the 
village between 5 and 15 years are 222 and IT*. 

The proportion ol children attending schools to the nmulier of school- 
going children in the village is as lollops: — 

Boys. OH«. Total. 

Children between 6 and IS years .. 222 178 4011 

Children attending schools .. 131 62 103 

t’ricontage .. .. .. .. £9 per cent. 36 per rent. 48 pel cent. 

11 is seen (hat hoys’ education is more pic-valent than girls’ education. 

There is a village panchayal library. There are <35(5 books. It was 
started only last year. Government gave a grant ol 11s. 200. During the 
year 212 Ixioks weie used. .\mlhra I’nlnha paper is got bv co-operative 
society common Innd for the use ol the villagers. The “ Village I’am-liayut 
Bulletin " is got lor tlie paliebayat. 


(Tiiptek II 

.1 iiniull in i i iirn 1 1 ill). 

.Inn mull i null i/o/i.—Paddy crop is the ehiel crop of the village. 
(Iiveiigram is tai'od tis a moisture crop just belore the eommeneement of 
harvesting ol paddy, (imgelly is a second < rop raised in second crop 
season ; the extent ol gingolly cultivation depends on the closure or open¬ 
ing ot the irrigation channels lor second crop cultivation. Tile following 
figures indicate the extent ol cultivation of each crop grown in the village 
during the laslis ITU to 1 T.'$8 . — 



1334. 

1336. 

1336. 

1337. 

1388. 

Paddy . 

Bagi. 

ACS. 

597 86 

AC*. 

597 70 

ACS. 

618 07 

ACS. 

604-93 

606-96 

106 


6-67 


0-79 

Horoegram 

. . 

2'40 

4 20 

307 

.. 

Red gram 



* • 


0-02 

Greengram 

. . 

138 76 

140-88 

17 40 

167-47 

Rlaokgr&m . 

. , 

36 62 

39-94 

. » 

96-81 

Onions .. . 

4 07 

1 26 

4 44 

7 48 

16-47 

Kanda .. 

1'38 

119 

1-02 

1-39 

0-89 

Brinjals 

013 

0-26 

0-17 

010 

2-71 

Plantains 

0 02 

O'03 

3-67 

3-31 

2-86 

Mangoes 


004 

0-02 

0-02 

0-02 

Gingelly . 

127-77 

14'62 

206-86 

44-68 

191-27 

Rugaroane 

2-66 

0-81 

1-22 

0-41 

0-34 

Gognlu . 

0'31 

0'24 

0-16 

0-06 

0-08 

Janumu 


66'61 

39-92 

0-64 

27-91 

Bengal gram . 

. , 

1-10 

, . 

, . 

. . 

Chillies 

. . • 


0 15 

008 


Turuierio 

<>■99 

0-09 



•• 

Total .. 

736T2 

860-61 

1,06618 

683 47 

1,042-69 

















Tile irrigation channels are open for second crop during fuslis 1336 nr| d 
1338 and are closed during fasti 13:17. Hence it is that there is more ot 
greengrain, gingelly and jaiiuniu (hemp) cultivation during iaslis Lwo and 
1338 than during fasli 1337. 

Total yield and its rahir .—The yields of the several crops during tlio fasli 
1338 and'their market value are given below: — 


Paddy 

Sagi 

ACS. 

606-96 

909 puttie 

RS. 

46,460 

079 

120 kanchams 

.. 46 

Horsegram 

8 07 

Nil. 

.. 

Redgram .. 

.. 002 

• • • • 

! ! ”26 

Blaofcgram 

36-81 

60 hunohams 

Greengram 

Onions .. . • 

167 47 

100 „ 

62 puttis 

60 

16-47 

620 

K and a 

0-99 

1 putti 

.. 10 

Brinjals 

Plantains .. 

2-71 

2| puttie 

26 

2-86 

1,600 hunches 

.. 720 

Mungoea .. 

002 

2C(l mangoes 

.. 6 

Gingelly .. 

191-27 

66 pnttis 

.. 8,680 

Bngaroaiie . . 

0-34 

4 puttis 

160 

Gognln 

80S 


.. 80 

Janamn (hemp) 

27-91 

.... 

280 


Total . . SB,060 


Horscgrnni, rodgram. hlackgraiu and greengram have died almost com¬ 
pletely and did not yield anything owing to insect. Tile total gross \ ield 
ol the village lor fn-di 1338 is Its. 56.05M. 

The diiff crops ol the village are paddy, grecngrnm and gingelly, some 
otliei crops ol impoitance are lilackgram. plantains and sugarcane. 01 the 
total extent cultivated during fasli 1338 




PEE CENT. 

Paddy 

. • . . . , 

. • • • 68 

Greengram 


. 16 

Gingelly 

. . . . 

. 18 

Blaokgraui .. 


. 4 

PJantains 

, , , , , t . 

. 0-8 

Sugarcane .. 


. 0-003 


The average extent ol cultivation during the iaslis 1334. 1335, 1330. 

1337 and 1338 is acres 877-58; the average extent of paddy cultivutiun 

during tiie five Iaslis is 60HK); it is 08 per cent ol the average extent 

of the total cultivation. During lasli 1:134. it is 81 per cent of the total 

extent cultivated. During lasli 1335. it is 70 per cent; during fasli DUG 
it is 57 per cent: during fasli 1337 it is 88 per (vnt. It is seen that during 
Iaslis 133(1 and 1338 it is less than GO ja-r ecu!. This is partly liecmi.se 
(here is second crop cultivation of gingelly during those two iaslis owing 
to the opening of the channels for .second crop cultivation. 


lns|i 1338. the 

yield ot pulses is 

•5. Hut under 

normal years. 

as follows: — 



ACS. 

Horsegram 

307 

Bed gram .. 

0 02 

Greengram 

157 47 

Hlaokgraui 

.. .. 36-81 


For the cnltivahlc extent of Gl I 
Rs. 56.050. 

Therefore the gross yield per acre 
50,0.50/611 38 acres, i.c., Rs. 92. 

The total extent of village ayaeut 


'cry small and is estiiuatcd to lie about 
there were no insects, they would 


200 kunch.uns 

80 

Nil. 

Nil. 

CO puttis 

4,000 

12 pnttis 

960 

Total . 

6,040 


Hires 38 cents, the gross yield in 
of cultivable land on the average is 
is 091-48 acres, 








Therefore the grows average yield per acre of the whole village oyacut 
is 56,050/091 '18. i.e., Us. 81. ' 

The number of families in the village is 278. 

Therefore the average gross yield per family per annum is 50,050/278, 
i.e., Ils. 201-10-0. 

The number of persons in the village is 1,528. 

Therefore the average gross yield per each person per annum is 50,050/ 
1.528, i.e., Us. .(6-11-0. 

The number of children below ten years of age is 441. If two children 
lielow ten years are considered to be equal to one adult for purposes of 
consumption, the number of adults in I lie village may be considered to be 
(1,528—44) plus 411/2, i.e., 1,108. 

Therefore Ibe gross average \ iclil per bead ot an adult is 56,050/1,108, 
i.e., Its. 50-10-0. 

The number ot pattas in the village is 271. 

Therefore the average yield per patta is 56.050/271. i.e., Us. 207. 


l'oxnihilil it .% uf i n lti i in i ntj unit i wife In nth. There is an extent of acres 
1 05 in the village which is registered in village accounts as assessed waste 
and for which there is no patta vet. The land is in the following survey 
numbers: — 

8uivey numbers. ickr. 

69/1. 0-86 

69/C .. . 0 02 

69/6 . . 0 07 

69/7. 004 

69/8. 0’03 

69/9 . . 003 

Total .. 1-05 


Survey No. 60/1 i- at present mulct unauthorized occupation by an 
Adi-Andhra ; the remaining simov numbers are lying waste. They are 
resumed Ini cultivation by Adi-Andhras. All tbi'se are lit for wet culti¬ 
vation and will be assigned to Adi-Andhras lor cultivation in an year or So. 
The extent which remains uncultivated at present is <119 acre; ita annual 
yield will be about lb. 10, therelore its reclamation does not materially 
alter the economic condition of the village. All other available cultivable 
land has been cultivated and no land fit for cultivation is lying wuste. 

.1 ip'unit null im jirnrr incut », - -11 is seen that the plantain topes have been 
raised during the taslis l:t:i0. I.tl7 and l.'k(8: and plantain tope is really 
a crop which yields greater income. The increase in cultivation of plantain 
topes during recent years is due partly to the introduction of the now 
system ol planting one by one by the agricultural farm at Samnlkotn and 
partly to the rise in price and consequent increase in money value of the 
produce. On account ot the introduction of this method of planting, about 
S()U plantains are planted in one acre: ami one acre is fetching about 
11s. 4(H) to Hs. 500. 

There is a breeding bull at Alamuru. It was brought there only re¬ 
cently. i.e.. on 4tli November 1928. Only live cows of this village took 
advantage of the existence of the bull. This is ;l small numlier when com¬ 
pared to the number of eons 172 existing in the village. 

The Veterinary Department and the Health Department have been taking 
steps for the eradication of cattle diseases and epidemic diseases in the 
villages. 

A manure depot was opened very recently on 4—l—1929 at Alamuru; 
and the r.vots of Pcdupnllu are taking advantage of the chemical manures 
►■'.kicked at Alamuru. Tor the present only two ryots used these manures 
for paddy crop this year. They purchased about ten hags of ammonia and 
five bags of ammo plios (20—20) grade. 

It was stated above under drainage facilities that for want of adequate 
drainage channels and Willies an extent of about 100 acres is partially 
affected hv .submersion and the yield of the villuge would have been enhanced 
by about Rs. 2.000. 
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LirmioiJ; in /he rillm/r.—A census of agricultural cattle, implements mid 
livestock ot tlio village is taken now lor our present purpose; ami figures 
for Iasi is 1324, 1329 and 1.334 are obtained from tlie village accounts and are 
given below: — 



1324. 

1323. 

1334. 

1339. 

Bulls and bullooks 

121 

180 

109 

126 

Cows 

166 

ISO 

166 

172 

Bulls and heifers under 4 years 

141 

11(1 

93 

103 

He-buffalocs 


6 

3 

4 

She-bnff aloes. 

104 

133 

123 

146 

Buffaloes under 4 years 

72 

82 

69 

79 

Sheep . 


• • 

1 


Goats 

6 


4 

4 

Horses and ponies 

1 

.. 

38 

'42 

Carts . 

16 

40 

Ploughs (wooden) 

Sugar mills 

41 

76 

35 

4 

62 

1 

Oil mills ., 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Looms. 

15 

16 

11 

16 


Tlio miinlK'r ol put tils is 271. The number ot lannlies ol agricultural 
classes is Ifi2. lint the number of ploughs is only 02; and the number ol 
ploughing cattle is 125 plus 4, i.c.. 129. The number ol ploughs and the 
number ol ploughing cuttle are less than the number of pattas, and are lc*s 
than the number ol agricultural lamilics. Hat most ol the pattadars own 
extent less than two acres. Some ol them depend mostly upon the pattadur-s 
owning more than five acres: they borrow ploughs and ploughing cuttle from 
ono another for agricultural operations. 

Cows and she-buffaloos are mostly with the Kaminus and Kapils. The 
Kanuna women generally make out certain income out of the she-hiitTaloes 
by selling ghee, etc. 

The numbers of slieep and goats are almost ml because (here are 
no Gollas in the village who generally rear them up. 

Of the 42 double bullock carts, most of them are used for hire, less than 
ball' the numlier i> used for agricultural purposes, i.c.. loi carrying manure, 
for carrying earth etc. There are a less number of carts in the neighbouring 
village of Pinapalla ; lienee the carts of this village are taken tor the neigh¬ 
bouring villages also for hire. 

Mtulit'tiiit/ of tlw riUtuji iinxl'iir, — The following tour persons purchase 
stocks directly from the ryots m the village alter harvest, take them to the 
mill at Kotturu and sell the rice by sending bags to Auakapalli, Jtnjah- 
mundry. and in retail at the mill : — 

(1) A Knmiiia ol Pedapalla. 

(2) Another Kaniina ot Pedapalla. 

(3) A Kanuna of Chintaliiru. a neighbouring village. 

(4) Another Kanuna of Chintaliiru. a neighbouring village. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are joint: and Nos. 1 and 2 and (3 and 4 joint! have opened 
three rice shops at the mill. They purchase paddy whenever available for 
sale ill the village; they do not generally reserve paddy stocks; they do not 
pay any commission charges; they pay only two annas per hag for kolagaram, 
i.e., for measuring paddy and one anna per hag lor conveyance charge to 
Kotturu mill. 

The following three persons purchase paddy in the village and take it on 
handies or carts and on Units to Mamlapeta and Itajuhuiumlrv and sell them 
’ll those markets: — 

(1) A Kapu of Pedapalla. 

(21 A Romati of Pedapulla. 

(3) Another Komati of Pedapalla, 
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Those taken to Mandapeta are sold directly to the rice millowners with¬ 
out tile intervention of any agent between them. Hat those taken to 
Kajahinundrr are first taken to the shop of the mnni issi >n agent who 
takes one anna per hag of paddy. The first-mentioned four persons also 
sometimes take hags of rice to Kajnhiinindry and the con.mission agent takes 
two annas per hag oi rice. 

I'lmitains — A Kapu ol Nandlnpiidi a village about a mile from this vil¬ 
lage purchased all the plantains in this village. He purchases at Its. 45 
to Ks. ()<• per 100 hunches lor the whoio tope. He sells them in letail in 
ihandies whenever they heroine ripe. 

(liiiijrlhi. About one-third of the stock is purchased in the village directly 
from the ryots by the uilmongers ol this village and ot the villagers of 
Samalkota. Kaiapa. Yelangi and otliei villages of C'ocanada and Rama- 
ehaudrapui taluks. The ahovementioned seven persons who are trading in 
paddy and rice purchase the remain ng two-thirds stock directly Irani the 
ryots and they take it to Itnjnlimiimlry where they sell through the media¬ 
tion ol the local coininission agent who takes two almas per hag. of course 
after paying the conveyance charges. 

I’lilxm.- The same set en persons purchase the stocks immediately after 
harvest from the i.vots dirceth lot course. deducting the (piantities reserved 
hy the ryots lor their use in the tear) and take them to l{ujahmundry where 
they sell through the same coininission agent alter paying the conveyance 
clini ges: the • onimissiou agem takes two annas per hag. 

(■enei'iilly no tommission agent is visit in. ’ this tillage lor the purchase 
ol ant stock, the abovcinentioned seven peisoiis are running the village 
market and they are paying one anna or two annas per hag ot paddy or 
other articles to the (onimissiou agent. They do not prefer to take stocks 
to Cocnnadn as they have to pay grcntei < olivet mice charges. 


//tih/uiifs. There are two hundred and seventy-one <271) pattas ill the 
tillage, ol which lift aie Oovei nn.ein jiravati and 7^ are iuatn. They are 
classilied aceiiiding to the extents involved, ete. 


- 

Moldings be ween 0 -1 
i acre. 

1 

Holdings between 

1— '2 acre. 

Number. | 

Extent. 

i 

Number. 

! 

Extent. 


j 

ACb. 


ACd. 

Jirxyati 

86 

i 

51 

69-62 

Jnaui.. 

30 

13-52 

18 

26 46 

Total 

11G 

0311 


96-07 



Holdings 
2 Mini £ 

between 
> acres. 

Maiding' between 

5 and 10 acres. 

Holdings between 

1 o and 20 acres. 

X unifier. 

Extent. 

Number, j 

Extent 

i 

Number. 

Extent. 



in 

i m 

AC*. 


AC*. 

Jirayati . . 

15 



410 

i 

49-72 

Inaui 

11 

mm 

Mil 

74 88 

4 

67-69 

Total .. 

56 

177-77 

20 

115-88 

8 

117**1 
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— 

Holdings between 20 
and 30 sores. 

Total. 

Number. 

Extent 

Number. 

Extent. 

Jirayati . 

Jnniu 

Total .. 

o 

ACS. 

40-84 

■ 

ACS. 
364 08 
267-30 

2 

40-84 

271 

611-38 

Holdings between 0 — 1 are 116 out of 271, i.e 

43 per oent. 


„ „ 1- 2 are 69 , 

271, i.e 

26 



. „ 2 — 5 are 56 ,, 

271, i.e. 

21 „ 



, C-10 are 20 , 

271, i.e. 

7 „ 



„ ,, 10-20 are 8 , 

271, i.e. 

3 

nearly. 


„ 20—30 are 2 , 

271, i.e. 

1 „ 

nearly 



The extent of 116 holdings 

of 0 — 1 is 63*41 acres out of 611*38 aoies i.e., 10 per cent, 

69 

1—2 is 96 07 „ 

611-38 

i.e., 16 

„ 66 

2—6 is 177-77 ., 

., 611 38 

,, i e., 29 

„ 20 

6— 10 is 116 88 ,, 

., 611-38 

„ i.e., 19 

,, ® ». 

10-20 is 117-41 ,, 

,, 61138 

., i.e., 19 ,, 

0 

,, - n 

20—30 is 40-84 „ 

„ 611-38 

,, i.e., 7 , 

Again, these holdings 

are divided into (1) 

t nltivated 

by the owner. (2 


cultivated by tenant and (.')) partly cultivated by owner and partly by tenant. 





Jirayati. 

T nam 

Total . 




. ! 









N urnbei 

Extent 

1 

5 

Ya 

"c 

X 

X 

1 

K 

Extent . 





ACS'. 


ACS. 


ACS. 

f By self 


69 

39-90 

28 

11-82 

97 

51-72 

Holdings of 0 — 1 ! 
aore. 

,, tenant 


17 

9 99 

a 

1-70 

19 

11-67 

,, self and 
ant. 

ten- 







f Bv eel f . 


46 

62-0 

li 

19-62 

60 

81-62 

Holdings of 1— 2J 

i ,, tenant 


5 

7 62 

4 

6-83 

9 

14 45 

acres. j ,, self and 

( ant. 

ten- 

• * 

* * 



• • 

•• 

I 

f By self . 


36 

112-43 

7 

21-82 

43 

134-25 

Holdings of 2 — 6l 

,, tenant 


9 

31 12 

4 

12-10 ! 

13 

43 62 

acres. j 

,, seif and 
ant. 

ten- ; 





m 

• • 


f By self . 


6 

30*08 

8 

46- 06 


7611 

Holdings of 6—10 I 

| ,, tenant 


1 

5-51 

4 

21-04 

■cl 

26-66 

acres. j 

self and 
ant. 

ten- 

] 

5-41 

1 

7-78 

m 

13 19 


f By sel f .. 


O 

26-52 

mm 

16-36 

3 


Holdings of 10-20 ^ 

| ,, tenant 

., 

1 

14*08 

n 

32-00 

KB 


acres. 

| „ self and 
, ant. 

ten* 

1 

10 12 

H 

19-34 

H 


i 

’ By self .. 




■ 1 ; 

20-38 

l 

20 38 

Holdings of above J 

,, tenant 

». 

, . 

a . 

mm 



20 acres. , 

| 

,, self nnd 
ant. 

ten- 

•• 

•• 

1 

20-46 

■1 

20-46 

Holdings of all 

(■By self .. 


168 

269-93 

69 

136 06 

217 

406-98 

1 ,, tenant 


33 

68-62 

16 

73 67 

49 

142-29 

kinds. 

1 ,, self and 

L ant. 

ten- 

v 

16-53 

m 

47-68 

5 

63-11 


Total 

*• 

193 

864-08 

78 



611-38 
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Owner* of holdings 0 —1 who do not cultivate their lands ire 19 out of 116, i.e. 
17 per oent. 

Owners of holding! 1—2 who do not oultivate their Unds are 9 out of 69, i.e., 13 p# r 

oent. 

Owners of holdings 2—6 who do not cultivate their land* are 18 oat of 66, i.e., 23 > 
per oent. 

Owners of holdings 6—10 who do not cultivate their lands are 6 oat of 20, i.e., 26 
per oent. 

Owners of holdings 10—20 who do not cultivate their lands are 8 out of 8, i.e., 37 
per oent. 

Owners of holdings 20 -30 who do not onltivatc their lands are nil out of 2, i.e' 
0 per oent. 

(A 7 .71.—Those who cultivate a portion of the holding and lease out a por¬ 
tion are included ax those who cultivate.) 

Therefore owners of all holdings who do not cultivate their lands are 4!l 
out, of 271., -I.e., 18 per cent. 

It is, therefore, seen that most, of the holders oi the land cultivate their 
own lands and it is only 18 per cent of the landholders who lease out their 
lands for cultivation. * 

Out of 116 owners of 0—1, 97 cultivate 6T72 out of 63-41 , i.e., 83 per oent of the 
extent. 

Out of 69 owners of 1—9. 60 cultivate 8162 out of 96-07. i.e., 86 per oent of 
the extent. 

Out of 68 owners of 2—6, 43 cultivate 134-26 out of 177 77. i.e., 76 per oent of the 
extent. 


Out of 20 owners of 6- 10, 16 cultivate 80-14 out of 116-88, i.e., 69 per oent. 

„ 8 „ 10-20, 6 46-85 „ 117 41, i.e., 42 „ 

„ 2 ,. 20—30 2 „ 26-38 „ 40 84, i.e., 63 „ 

Therefore out of 271 owner* of all holdings, 222 oultivate 369-24 out of 647'97, i.e., 
67 per oent. 

It is seen here that the owners of land cultivate 67 per cent. i.e.. nearly 
two-thirds of the land; and it i- only one-third of the land that is leased 
out for cultivation. 

There are no holdings ot more than 30 acres ol land. The two pair as 
included under 211— .'JO are main pattas having extent of 20 acres 38 cents 
and 20 acres 16 cents, i.e.. just a I Hive 20 acres. 

In jiravati there are no pattas of greater extent than 14 acres. In inums. 
there are no pattas ol greater extent than 21 acres. There are only 10 

pattas with extents greater than ten acres; ol these four are jiravati and 

six are inam. Of the four jiravati pattas. one belongs to Kanpna (agricul¬ 
turist). one to Kapu (agriculturist) and two to Brahmans (non-agriculturists). 
Of tlio six inum pattas. one belongs to washermen (washer service inams), one 
lielongs to Muhammadans (mosque service inam), one belongs to temple 
and three belong to Brahmans. So. of the ten pattas of above ten acres, 
eight are owned by non-agriculturists and only two by agriculturists. 

The area of the whole village is 691 acres 48 cents. There are 271 hold¬ 
ings of all kinds. The average area per holding is 691-48/271, i.e., 2-55 

acres. The area of the cultivable land in the village is 611 acres 38 cents. 

Therefore the average cultivable area per holding is 611 -38/271, i.e., 2 acres 
26 cents. 

Most of the holdings arc less than five acres. Holdings of less than one 
acre are 43 per cent; holdings of less than two acres are 68 po>- cent; and 
holdings of less than five acres are 8!) |ier cent, and holdings of more than five 
acres are only 11 per cent. 

1—24 



Chapter III. 


Agriculture {special). 

The income and cultivation expenses of half a doaen holdings are given 
below: — 

(1) Holding of 80 rents .—The holder cultivates this extent of land only. 
He does not take any additional land on eowle for cultivation. In fasli 1338, 
onlv- paddy crop was raised on it. It yielded 12 kavadis or 240 kunchatns of 
paddy. He spent the whole yield for his food and did not sell anything out 
of it. 


Cult ivotion rr/u-n set. 


Repairing blinds, etc. . 1 8 I) 

Ploughing . 1 0 0 

Number of ploughs or rattle . Nil. 

Seedbed, four kunehams of seed ... * ... 18 0 

For ploughing, he gave away the hay to the per- 
sou who did ploughing lor him with his cattle ... Nil. 

For removing plants from seed, 2 persons at As. 8 10 0 

For transplantation eight person* at As. 8 each ... 4 0 0 

For weeding 3 persons at As. 4 each . 0 12 0 

For removing plants from seedbed. 2 persons at 
As - 8 . . 1 0 0 

For thrashing and convoying home. 3 persons 
at As. 8 each . 18 0 

. 9 0 0 

Total ... 24 4 0 


No other crops were grown in that field. If 
have retched him 11s. 00. He borrowed Rs. 
from the local co-operative society at As. 12-6 
has a net profit of Its. 36-12-0 on cultivation, 
gets thereby lls. 100 on the whole per vefir. 


the paddy were sold, it would 
100 for cultivation expenses 
per hundred per month. Ho 
He does eoolie work also and 


HU debts. 

Hit property consists 
of 

Hj* annual 
income, 

Hit annual expenditure. 

M. 

Oo-opsntive 
soeiaty .. 100 

Land .. .. 

Haase.. 
Jewellery, ets. 

Be. 

800 

400 

00 

Paddy . 

Coolie . 

as. 

. 00 
. lllfl 

Cultivation , 
Pood .. 
Clothing 

*«. a. r. 
24 4 0 

. 12» 0 o 

. 20 0 t) 



1,200 


100 

Total . 

184 4 it 


His family consists of himself aged 30 vears hi* mnthn. „ _ • , , 

80 years and his wife aged 25 years. He spends Rs 120 for 





(2) Holding 1 30 acres .-—The holder cultivates this extent with paddy. 
It yielded about 400 k unchains of paddy, und also sowed Mackgram. It 
yielded 10 kunchams. The total amount of the yield is— 

m. a. r. 


Paddy . 

Blackgram . 

Total 


Cultivation expenses— 

Repairing of bunds 

Ploughing 

Seedbed, 8 kunobatns of seed .. 

For ploughing, he borrowed everything from a friend ryot 
andinourrea no expenses and gave hay in return 
For ploaking plants from seedbed, 4 persons 
For transplantation, IS persons 
For weeding, 4 parsons 
For cutting, 7 psrsons 
For bundling sheaves, 5 persons 
For thrashing, ata. 6 persona .. .. 

Taxes .. .. •» • • ,. «. 

Seeds of blaofcgram, 6 seers 
Far harvesting Uaakgmn, ete. 

Total .. 


100 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

104 

0 

0 


MM. 

A. 

T. 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

a 

0 

II 

2 

0 

0 

A 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

a 

8 

0 

a 

8 

0 

a 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

• 

a 

41 

• 

• 


Therefore the net profit is Us. 62-8—0. 


Ilo docs coolie work also and gets Ks. HR) |>er year. He has no other 
income. The family consists of one male aged 25 yenrs, one boy aged one 
year, ono widow aged 50 years, one woman aged 18 years and one daughter 
aged four years, i.c., three adults and two children. He has no produce to 
lie sold as the paddy is not sufficient for the maintenance of his family. Black- 
gram is sold to the local retail baaaarman. He borrowed Rs. 50 from the 
local co-operative society for cultivation expenses and pays back at the end 
of 'ti»e harvest season and takes again loan from the society. He has no 
money to be invested in any form. 


Hi» peepsrty » 

of 


His annual 
income. 

His annual expenditure. 

His debts. 

I«nda .. 
Houses 

Cattle 

Jewellery, etc. 

as 

1,8*0 

600 

60 

60 

ss. 

Paddy, ete. 104 
Coolie .. 100 

Cultivation .. 
Food 

Clothing 

ae. a. p. 
41 8 0 

, 160 0 • 
26 0 « 

as. 

Co-operative 

society .. 


1,980 

Total .. 204 


216 8 0 



(3) Holding 4 acres (3 acres of Alain nr also ).—The holder of four acres 
of land in this village owns also three acres of land in the neighbouring vil¬ 
lage of Alamuru. Crops yielded and their value are— 


Paddy 10J puttis 
Groongram 

Gingelly 160 kunchama 


ss. a. p. 
625 0 0 
nil 

100 0 0 






B.S. A. f. 
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Cultivation expenses — 

Repairing of bonds, etc. 

Ploughing, etc. .. •. 

Seed bed. 86 kunohams 
Plough oh urges paid to carpenter 

Other agricultural implements, oharges paid to blaoksmitb 
BoIIb (1 pair—depreciation) 

For removing plants from seed bed, 21 persons .. . 

For transplantation, 70 persons . ■ . 

For weeding, 28 persons at 4 annas eaoh 
' For catting, 28 ,, at 2 kunohams eaoh 

For bundling, 28 „ at 2 do. eaoh 

For thrashing, eto., 20 persons at 2 kunohams each 
For taxes 

Seeds of greengrains, 8 kunohams 
Seeds of gingelly, 1 buDoham .. 

Weeding gingelly field, 6 persons 
Harvesting gingelly field, 6 persons 

Total .. 

Net profits by cultivation is 


14 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

t) 

10 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

85 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

76 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

221 

4 

0 

408 

12 

0 


Tlie hay was used by cuttle as 1 odder. Hemp was sown in u portion ot 
the field and the crop was grazed away by cattle us fodder. 

This ryot borrowed Its. 100 from the co-operative society tor payment of 
Government taxes after the harvesting was finished and borrowed Jts. 50 on 
pro-notes for meeting cultivation expenses at the commencement of cultiva¬ 
tion season. 


He sold three puttis ol paddy at Its. 5(1 per putti at Mandupetu mill 
to the merchant without the intervention ol any commission agent. He 
took the paddy on carts belonging to his relation and so did not incur any 
expenditure lor conveyance charges. The remaining paddy he used for 
the consumption of his family. His family consists of five mules of 40, 30, 15, 
5 and 4 years and of 9 females of 00, 28, 25, 20, 10, 8, 4, 3 and 2 years. 
Mules aged 40 and 30 are married, females aged 60 and 25 ure widows 
females aged 28 and 20 are married. Males aged 15. 5. 4 and females aged 10, 
8, 4, 3, 2 are unmarried. He has lands worth about Its. 7,000, house worth 
about Rs. 2,000, cattle worth about Its. 260 and jewellery and other movable 
property worth about Its. 300. 


His annual 
inoome. 


His debts. 


His annual expenditure. 


us. 

Linda .. .. 7,000 

Houses .. 2,000 

CsUl* .. .. 200 

Jewellery .. 300 

Total .. 9,500 


RS. 

Rs. 626 Co-operative Cultivation 
sooiety . , 100 Food 

Clothing 


Total 


RS. A. I 

221 4 0 
800 0 0 
100 0 0 


621 4 0 


He has no balance ol money and he lias not invested any mollies in anv 
shape anywhere. 

(4) Uulilitif) 6-50 lines .—The ladder owns 0-50 acres ol wet land. He 
cultivates 10 acres of cowle land also. He raised paddy crop on the whole 
laud. It yielded 25 puttis. Gingelly was raised on two acres of lund; if 
yielded about six kavadis or 120 kunohams. 


Total i/ield. 

its. 

25 puttis of paddy . 1,250 

120 kunchams of gingelly ... ’ 80 


Total ... 


1,330 
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The following cultivation expenses are incurred — 
Repairing band*, etc. 

Ploughing .. 

For seeds of paddy—90 kunohams 
Plough: repairs, etc., to carpenter .. 

Do. to blacksmith.. 

Bulls (depreciation) .. 

For removing plants from seedbed, 80 persons 

For transplantation, 166 persons 

For weeding, 80 persons 

For outting, 82 persons at 2 kunohams 

For bundling, 10 persons at 2 kunohams each 

For thrashing, etc., 10 persons at 2 kanobams each 

For taxes 

For gingelly seeds, 2 kunohams 
For weeding and harvesting gingelly 

Total 

Lease amount for 10 acres 

Total 


US. A. P. 


32 

0 

<1 

24 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

*0 

0 

0 

82 

8 

0 

20 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

170 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

498 

0 

{) 

600 

0 

0 

998 

0 

0 


llo gets an annual income ot Its. 150 on his cun. He is a Settibalji by 
caste. Soino members ol fits family work a-s daily labourers afso. He gets 
about its. 200 per annum by daily wages earned by the members of hia 
family. 

His family consists ol eight males ol 40, .50. 20. 12. 10, 8, 0 and 2 years, 
and 0 (email's ol 00, 20. Ill, 3. and 2 years. Ot these, males of 40. 30 and 
20 and females ot :)0, 20 and 13 are married : and the remaining eight are 
unmarried. 


His total property. His debts. 113 ^nooine" 1 "Total expenditure. 


Lands ., 

as. us 

7,000 Pro-notes .. 1,200 

Paddy 

HS. 

. 1,260 

Cultivation 

as. 

House 

1,000 

Ginge'ly 

80 

together 


Cattle 

600 

Cart .. 

160 

with taxes 


Jewellery . . 

200 

Coolie .. 

200 

and makta. 

998 

Tolu! .. 

8,700 

Total . 

. 1,680 

Food 

Clothing 

360 

100 





Total . . 

1,448 

Net profit 

,s in cultivation is Us. 

1,330 — 098. 

ic., 11s. 

332. 



Net saviugs per annum is Its. 1,680 — 1.448, i.e., Its. 232. 

Ho says that lie has a saving ot aliout Its. 3tH.) )>cr annum liecnusc he 
does ploughing and repairing ol bunds, etc., by his own laiiour. He is 
liquidating the debt ot Jbs. 2,000 which he contracted aliout lour years hack 
and reduced it to Us. 1,200. 

Of the 2o puttis ol paddy, he guve 10 puttis as makta : he sold three 
putt is at Us. 50 per putti to the local merchant and does not sell to any 
commission agent. Ho sold it at the then prevailing market rote. The re¬ 
maining 12 puttis he spent for his family consumption and for payment of 
harvesting und thrashing charges. He used gingelly for his own family con¬ 
sumption and got gingelly oil extracted by the oilinongcr at As. 8 per ganuga; 
he aid not sell gingelly. 

(5) Holding 8 act ca .—The holder is a Kapu by caste. He owns 8 acres 
of land in the village. He cultivates 10 acres of lease land ulso on his 
own land, the yield of paddy is 12 puttis; on the cowle land, the yield 
is 15 puttis. Green gram uud blackgraw were sown hut insect sjioiled the 





Ciops and the yield is almost practically nil. He raised gingelly for 
second crop. It yielded throe puttie. The total yield therefore i*— 


Faddy an own land, Id puttie 
Faddy on covie land, 16 puttie 
Gingelly, 8 puttis 


'1 he following are cultivation expense* : — 


Total 


Kepairing bunds, eto. 

Ploughing . 

For seeds (paddy), 120 kunohams 
Ploughs (two), charges paid to carpenter 
Do. blaoksmith 

Bulls (two pain), depreciation 
For removing plants from seed-bed, 30 persoim al 
each 

For transplantation, 180 persons at annas 8 eaoh 
For weeding, 72 persons at 4 annas 
For cutting, 108 penons at 2 kunohams 
For bundling, 72 persona at 2 kunohams .. 

For thrashing, etc , 80 penons at 2 kunehams 


8 nnnns 


Total 


Greeiigruin, 6 acres— 

For seeds, SO seen 
Blackgram, 0 acres— 

For seeds, 30 seers 
Gingelly— 

For seeds, 6 kunehams 
For weeding, gingelly field 
For thrashing, eto., gingelly field 
For removing gingelly stumps 


Total for gingelly, etc. 


Total for paddy 
For Government taxes 
For lease amounts 


Total 


Net profits by eultivation is (K*. 1,760 — 1,169) 


600 

760 

400 


ll .. 

1,780 

a*. 

A. 

r. 

36 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

21) 

0 

0 

46 

0 

n 

90 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

6( 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

4V 

0 

0 

407 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

7 

8 

0 

■ 6 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

407 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

1,109 

0 

0 

681 

• 

0 


The hay was completely used by cattle as fodder. Januinu (hemps) also 
was raised in 6 acres but it was also grazed by cattle as fodder. 

To meet eultivation expenses, be is l>orrowing moneys from the co-operative 
credit society and from inamdars and is paying back the loan amounts after 
harvest to the respective creditors. He borrowed Rs. 1,400 from the Land 
Mortgage Bank at Alamuru. Out of the 1.5 pnttis yielded on the cowle 

land he has to pay one putti per acre as ‘ Makta ’ or lease amount, i.e., 

ten pnttis. So, he has only ten putti* on his own land and five puttjg 
on the cowle land. Out of this 15 puttis available for him, he sold only 

five puttis of paddy in the rice mill at Dulla which is a village about 

7 miles from Pedapalla; he sold directly to the mill people; there was no 
commission agent in the transaction. He sold at Rs. 51 per putti when 
the market rate was Rs. 62 per putti at that time on the day of sale. He 
sold the stock for rupee one less per putti because the paddy heap was 
burnt, and the stock was consequently deteriorated in quality and because 

th “ted 111 alit aPttlla ° r thereabouts did ** Purchase the stock owing to 




















His family consists of seven males of 00, 40, 30, 25, 20, 10 and 3 years 
and nine females of 45, 35, 20, 18. 16, 12, 10, 6 and 1 years. Maks of 
40, 30, 25 and 20 are married; females of 35, 20, 18, 16, 12 and 10 married; 
the male of 60 is a widower and the female of 45 is a widow; the remaining 
members are unmarried and children below 12 years. 


Total value of hie Hia deM , 

property. 


His annual 



Income. Expenditure. 


as. 


Lunds .. 

8,600 

House .. 

1,000 

Cattle 

600 

Jewellery, 


ete. 

60(1 

Total 

10,600 


Land mort¬ 
gage Bank 
on security 
of 6 sores. 1,400 


as 

Cutlivalion .. 1,760 
Tobacco trade 

by bis son .. 100 

Oirti .. .. 160 

Total .. 2,000 


Cultivation.. 

as. 

1,169 

Food 

600 

Clothing 

160 

Total . . 

1,819 


He borrowed Rs. 2,000 from the land mortgage bank about two years 
baek and he'has liquidated about Rs. 000 from out of the savings and 
reduced it to Rs. 1.400. He lias not invested any moneys anywhere in any 
shape. 

(6) Holding 20 <ure *.—The holder is n Kamma by caste. He owns 
20 acres of wet land in IVdnpalla village. He is cultivating five acres ot 
land of bis nearest relations. His own land of 20 acres yield 35 putt is; 
the other five acres yield eight, puttis. Green gram and hlat-kgram are raised 
but insect spoiled the crops and' so did not yield unytliing. Gingelly was 
raised on eight acres of land. About 450 kunchains of gingelly yielded. 
The total yield is therefore as follows: — 


iin. 

20 aores of paddy, 35 putt is .. . ,, 1,760 

6 aores of paddy, 8 puttis .4(H) 

8 aores of gingelly,2J puttis.300 


Total .. 2,460 


Tbs following are the cultivation expenses— 

a*, a. r. 

Repairing of bunds, etc . 60 u 0 

Ploughing . 37 8 0 

For seeds (paddy). 160 kuneharat. 60 0 n 

Ploughs, four (■) Carpenter. 600 

(6) Blacksmith 6 0 0 

Balls, 4 pairs—Depreciation. 40 o 0 

For removing plants from the seedbed, 126 persons at 

8 annas each .. K2 8 0 

For transplantation, 260 persons at 8 annus each .. 126 (l 0 

For weeding, 100 persons »t 4 annas each. 1:6 0 o 

For cutting, 126 psnonB xt 8 annas eueh .. .. 02 8 o 

For handling sheaves, lt>0 persons at 8 auaus eaeh mi o o 

For thrashing, etc., 90 persons at 8 annas each 46 0 0 


Tots) 667 t 0 


Greengram and blaokgratn - ■ 

For sssds, 8 kunohaws . 0 8 o 

Gingslly— 

For seeds, 10 kunebams .. . 10 0 0 

For weeding, 44) persons . 10 0 0 

For thrashing, ete., 40 persons . 10 0 0 


Total .. 36 8 0 


Taxes— 

Government.280 o o 

(The 6 sores ere not taken on lasts.) 
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Janumu raised bat wns grand by cattle as fodder, 
fodder. 

Total cultivation expenses— 

(1) Paddy onltiv&fcion .. 

(21 Qreengram, hleokgrtun and gingelly 
(3) Tates . 


Hay was used by cattle as 


as. a. p. 


587 8 0 
36 8 0 
280 0 0 


Total .. 874 0 0 


He has got a cart ; he gets Rs. 200 per annum. He sold 16 piittis of 
paddy to a Knmma of Pedapalla, %ho trades in paddy by getting it pounded 
into rice in Kothuru mill ; there is no commission agent ; he sold directly 
to him at Rs. 52 per putti which was the then prevailing market rate ; he 
sold the stock for payment of taxes. He has not invested any monies in 
any bank or societies. Rut he has been investing the balance of money in 
the purchase of lands. He purchased 1 acre .10 cents about five or six 
months back for about Rs. 1.800, purchased a house last year for aliout 
Rs. 1,200, and purchased 1 sere 80 cents previous year for about Rs. 2,200. 

His family consists of four males of 60, 10, 25 and 16 years and four 
females of 50, 50. 25 and 25 years. The mules of 60, .10 and 25 years are 
married; females ol 50. 25 and 25 years are married; females of 50 is a 
widow and the male of 16 years is unmarried. The total vain© of bis 
properties is— 


His annual income. His annua) 
e spend il me. 


Land 

Houses 

Cattle 

Jewellery . 

a*. 


as. 


as. 

as. 

. 25,000 

. 3,000 

BOO 

. 1,000 

Co-operative 
Sooiety. 
Pro-notes.. 

1,000 

1,000 

Cultivation . 
Cart .. 

. 2,450 
. 200 

Cultivation., g74 
Pood ,. *20 

Clothing 160 

Total , 

. 29,BOO 

Total .. 

2,000 


2,660 

1,424 


Net profits on cultivation: Rs. 2.450 — Rs. 874, i.c.. Rs. 1,576 
Net annual savings: Rs. 2,650 — Rs. 1.424. i.e., R s . 1.226. 


~H»r M'j at ttiss, -ft 

just*.**!* rj”p^«VK £ » 


Industrie*. 

scale industries allied I to m- l'ulenle777,'efr'n.dtair T ' ll ‘ rv ar “ "" ""'“’I 

s .o„TC„“.’ TSiS„c"KiiX„;zt” rsfr Th "''»>« 

There are ten families of Karnihatliiifu ,,,, r • l f n< this work, 

one Sali family. They lielong to the same** fa,nl {y of Kaikalabatbulu and 
inter-marry.' They do not emplov anv hut do not 

their females and children also work wL i .work; hut 
beginning of the work. They general!, if as ' slst tho ,nttlos f > - om the 
J.n Mandapeta from a sowcar whfch !' i ^ ''° tton «*"»*» on Credit 
irom the village. Mandapeta is on the w n , <{|S tunce of about five miles 

otZ a biR 8hand ? is be,d on even WedSl^ * , to ^warapudi 

cloths woven on Jiandlooms are l?roughtfm<'V i* l'" 8 sbnntl . v ‘oust of the 
p.upure **. uu, o, e. * 5*“^ 
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So wear in a week or two weeks; they sell them in Dwarapudi shandy on 
Wednesday in the morning; and in the afternoon on their return from the 
shandy they stop at Mandapcta, go to the Sowcar, give away wholly or 
partly the amount due to the Sowcar out of the moneys realized by the 
sale of cloths at Dwarapudi in the morning, take again fresh cotton-yarn 
from the Sowcar on credit and return home in the evening and work again 
till the next Wednesday; and the same thing repeats. Those weavers gene¬ 
rally get yarn of counts 20 and 40 only. There is generally a difference of 
two annas and four annas per each bundle of vain purchased from the 
Sowcar between the price which they have to pay to the Sowcar and the 
price which an ordinary cash purchaser has to pay. There is almost always 
a current account with the merchant. If the difference is two annas per 
bundle of 20 counts which is worth Its. 7-8-0, the rate of interest amounts 
to two annas for Its. 7-8-0 for a week as the weaver generally repays the 
amount the next week, i.c., three pies per week per rupee, i.e., one anna per 
month per rupee, i.c., Rs. 6-4-0 per hundred per month or Rs. 75 per cent 
per annum. It therefore appears necessary that co-operative stores for 
weavers should be opened at Pedapalla or in any neighbouring viilage, so 
that it may he useful not only to the weavers of Pedapalla but also to those 
of the neighbouring villages. 

One bundle of yarn is sufficient for making five or six pail’s of male 
dhotis during one week. The price of a bundle of 20 counts is Rs. 7-8-0. 
The price of n bundle of 40 counts is Rs. 12. 

Sometimes they prepare eight bed-sheets out of a bundle of 20 counts; 
eight bed-sheets or five or six pairs of male dhotis are .sold at Rs. 10 in the 
market. 


In addition to the cost of yarn, the following expenses are incurred: — 


Kandi 

Padigu 

Onnji 


hs. a. r. 
0 5 0 
0 5 0 
0 5 0 


Total ... 0 15 0 


The remaining amount, i.e.. R.s. lfl (7-8-0 plus 0-1.5-01, i.e., Rs. 1-7-0 is 
the net profits per bundle to compensate for his labour. One weaver can 

prepare clothes out of two bundles per week. The person who is examined 

says that lie takes two bundles every Wednesday afternoon from Mandapcta 
merchant on his return from the Dwarapudi shandy. His net income per 
year is therefore 52x2xtts. 1-7-0. i.e., Rs. 149-8-0, i.e., Rs. 150. 

There are only (1) Carpenters, (2) Goldsmith, and (31 Oil-mongers or 
Telilu in the village. Their business is on a very small scale. 

Oil-mongrr .—He purchases gingelly from the money borrowed from the 
local co-operative credit society. He says that the trade has fallen down. 
The r.vots themselves get their gingelly to the machine called ganuga and 
get the oil extracted by him from the machine hy paving him the wages 
for the sumo. For extracting oil from the machine on one occasion the 

charge is six annas. Ho also trades in oil bv purchasing gingelly 

from the ryots and selling the oil in the village or in the neighbouring 
villages. He purchases gingelly at the time of harvest when the commodity 
is cheap; for this purchase, lie took a loan of R.s. 450 from the local oo-opera- 
tive society. He gets Rs. 200 hy this oil-trade and by wages as stated above. 
Ho stores the stock in his house and extracts oil whenever necessary. The 
profit he gets for a bag of gingelly is given below: — 


Cost of otic bag of gingelly 
Charges for cleaning it ... 

J aggery . 


US. A. P. 

19 0 0 
0 8 0 
0 12 0 


Total ... 20 4 0 


1-25 
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One bag yields three maunds of oil and two maunds of oil-cake— 


Three maunds of oil ... 
Two maunds of oil-cnke 


as. a. p. 

. 21 0 0 

. 2 0 0 

Total ... 23 0 0 


Ono bag of gingolly gives work for three days. 

Therefore the labour of one person and a pair of oxen for three days fetches 
a return of Rs. 2-12-0. 


The goldsmith examined says that he prepares silver and gold jewels if 
any resident or ryot brings silver and gold to him. Ho or anyone in the 
village does not purchase gold or silver, does not prepare articles by himself 
and sell them in bazaar or to the residents. He prepares articles on thp 
supply of the metal and takes making charges. So he does not require 
any advance of moneys for his profession. Even for his instruments, he 
says he purchases them now and then whenever any instrument gets out of 
order; he purchases them out of his wages only. He says he earns about. 
Rs. 300 on the whole per year by way <>l making charges lor the articles 
of jewellery made lor the residents oi the village. 


The carpenter who is examined savs that, ho prepares ploughs and curts 
of the ryots; he does repairs also. Every ryot who takes work frem him 
gives him five kunchums per year. He is paid five kunchams even if lie 
prepares new ploughs or repairs the old ones. The ryots themselves living 
the wood required. He does the skilled work. Even for the making of 
carts, the ryots should get all the materials required—wood, nails, iron and 
all other articles. He takes Rs. 2-5 lor a cart newly prepared hv wav of 
making charges. He gefs 300 kunchams for the year from the ryots on 
account of ploughs. During the past two years In' lias not made any carts, 
f rior to that period, lie made lour carts in one year and got Rs. 100. He 
spent that amount for his household expenditure. He has got carpenter 
sei-viop mam of five acres. Ho gets three puttis or paddv. His family 
consists of lour members, himself, his wife, his sister-in-law and his daughter. 

terinre “ -i " '“J, ,,c RC 1 S 011 ,und “ml by his wages tor the main¬ 

tenance ot Ins family. He need not spend unvthing for advance for the 
purchase of wood or other materials for his profession. Ho purchases the 
implements now and then for Rs 3 „r Rs. 6. He gets all his inline in kind 

Rs 150 for l!il° t f ob* U - n< |,Ur ° llaKOS tlm required implements. He bon-owed 
Rs. loO foi Ins daughter s marriage and Rs. oil for her consummation • thus 

Rs ^ nn <le t °‘ {S T 1 H< ‘ took 120 the co-operativo society and 

V °'” 0t u doe T ,” nt »»*'«• «».V articles for sale in the market 
hence lie has no dealings with any middle man 


Finance. 

ItrmiHmue. —Money can be remitted by— 

(») Postal money order; 

(h) telegraph money order; 

(<) insurance; and 
(d) messenger. 

telegraph office about*a mil" froVthe B<? !l Ut th ®n ‘ N . n |,ost ftnd 

village send moneys only from that office bv oostaf nr SL ldenta of the 
or by insurance; so also the amounts ni J J . al te, egraph money order 
moneys are to be sent to or received fmm nn' V ° d "L, the . vil,0RC - If any 
i-.vote generally send them with their ration?’ " e,Rh,,ou "nK villages, the 
cheque system. The local eo-operat ve °!' servants. There is no 

the use of cheques. P e cred,t society has not yet adopted 
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Financing ayencies .—The chief financing agency that is at present working 
in the village is Pedupalla co-operative credit society. 

Co-operative cretin society .—Share is Re. 1 ; and the admission fee is 
one anna per rupee. When a person wants a loan from the society, .he 
becomes a member. Ko, if he wants a loan of Rs. 100 from the society in the 
first instance, lie admits himself as a member and gets only Rs. 100 minus 
Rs. 10-10-0, Rupees 10, being the share capital and ten annas being the 
admission fee, i.c., Rs. 89-6-0 and he is indebted to the society to the extent 
of Rs. 100; of the remaining Rs. 10-10-0, Rs. 10 remains as share money 
uhich fetches interest of only one anna per rupee per year, i.e., Rs. 6-4-0 
per year per hundred. The society charges an interest of Rs. 9-04) pe,r 
hundred per annum. The penal interest is Re. 1-0-8 per month of Rs. 12-8-0 
per year. So the share capital of R», 10 is in the society to the disadvantage 
of the individual ryot and to the advantage of the society. For the last 
two years, the interest and the share money is being reserved as reserve 
fund and is not paid to the members of the society. 

The following table gives the number ol members in the society from 
1922-20 to 1928-29: — 


Year. 

Number 
at the 
beginning 
of the 
year. 

N um¬ 
ber 

admit¬ 

ted. 


Keui 

aved 


Total. 

By 

them- 
sel ve^ 

Died. 

Defjult. 

Total. 

1922-23 .. 

196 

6 

4 

2 


i» 

193 

1923-24 

193 

18 

K 

4 


12 

199 

1924 25 .. 

199 

19 

0 

7 

.. 

16 

2112 

1925-26 

■ 1 

31 

8 

4 

i 

13 

220 

1926-27 

■n 

33 

C 

. 


6 

247 

1927-28 .. 

247 

26 

7 

o 


9 

264 

1928-29 .. 

264 

19 

13 

•• 


13 

270 


The number ol families in the village is 278; and the number of pattas 
is 271. lienee it is seen that almost all the ryot population are members 
of the society; it is seen that the number of members in the society has been 
increasing from 196 in 1922-20 to 270 in 1928-29. 

The following table gives the number of members according to the 
castes: — 


’ Ycat. 

Tot.il 

number. 

Bi ahmuiui. 

Non- 

Brahmurs 

M ii ham- 
madans. 

Adi-Andhras 

and 

Dravidians. 

Christians. 

1922-23 .. 

193 

18 

125 

■ 

44 


1923-24 .. 

199 

19 

131 

■I 

43 


1924-25 .. 

202 

19 

140 


38 


1915-26 .. 

220 

19 

160 


30 


1926-27 .. 

247 

21 

181 

.'"19 

34 


1927-28 .. 

264 

19 

192 


34 


1928-29 .. 

270 

16 

197 

■ 

46 



It is seen thut persons of all castes are admitting themselves as members 
of tho society. From the number of Muhammadan families in the village 
which is eight and from the number of Muhammadan members in the society 
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which is nine it is seen that in some cases more than one member of one 
and the same family are. also admitted as members of the society in order 
to obtain greater amount of loan, i.e., loan in excess of the amount fixed for 
each individual member of the society. 

The following table gives the figures of cultivators and non-cultivators 
who are members of the society: — 


Year. 

(1) 

o 

£ ^ 

| o 

5 -o a 

5 "S a 

(2) 

ce n! 
t* 

(13 . _ 

fc 'H 

o o 

c ° 

& * 

(3) 

o » 

A 

* 

1 £ 

13 43 

</J — n 

2 §15 

'•a. 

~s 

t-> SI 

5 t 

13 g 

2 o 

n j= - 
tcJS 

< 

(6) 

3 

o 

H 

(6) 

CD 

k- 

o 

t* 

(7) 

J. O „ 

3 ^ T3 

O TJ C 

O 

ft o o 

,-s s i* 

2 Z o o 

H («) 

2 ^ 

5 s 
g a 

D ^ 

O « 

43 w 

y o'r-2' 
o'-"-' 

e (») 

1922-23 

16 

1(13 

13 

21 

' 

i 


193 

1923-21 .. 

17 

103 

16 

21 

■ liV 



199 

1924-26 . . 



4 , 

, , 

171 

Efl 


202 

1926-26 

12 

171 

2 

<2 




220 

1926-27 

16 

186 

4 

6 

iELl 



217 

1927-28 

21 

169 

19 

20 


39 

fi 

161 

1928-29 .. 

12 

185 

32 

20 

219 

9 

12 

270 


According to the classification already made, there are 69 non-agriculturist 
families in the village. Rut in 1927-28, 21 plus 39, i.e.. 60 non-agriculturists 
are members of the society and in 1028-29 only 21 (12 plus 9) non¬ 
agriculturists are members. It is seen therefore that both agriculturists 
and non-agriculturists arc members of the society. 

The following table gives the number ot loans and the amounts of loans 
taken by the individual members of the society and classifies them as those 
below Us. 50, between 11s. 50 and Rs. 100; between Rs. 100 and Rs. 250 and 
above Rs. 250 : — 





Loans between 



Year. 

Loans below 
Es. 50. 

Its. 60 and 
100. 

Ks, 100 und 
260. 

Loans above 
Rs. 260 . 

Total. 


1 - 
3 u 

Amount. 

§ si 

- V 

z^ 

Amount 

H 


1 



Amount. 

1922- 23 

1923- 21 

1924- 25 

1926-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

37 

83 

71 

112 

lOf 

13£ 

110 

RS. 

1,130 

2,187 

2,036 

3,02f 

2,670 

4,660 

6,138 

15 

69 

70 
72 
70 
70 
82 

RS. 

3,9*3 

0,063 

6,380 

6,2(6 

6,133 

6,109 

6,890 

19 

29 

30 

13 

36 

60 

12 

RS. 

3,660 

6,311 

5,196 

7,710 

6,690 

8,230 

9,682 

8 

1 

ss 

fl 

66 

66 

RS. 

2,970 

1,00! 

9,810 

22,332 

29,446 

34,670 

21,676 

lot 

176 

196 

279 

268 

310 

299 

• 

ItH. 

11,603 

11,36* 

23,721 

39,306 

*4,938 

63,678 

*6,676 


The number of loans in 1922-23 is 109; und the amount of loans in that 
year is Rs. 11,603; the number of loans in 1928-29 is 299, and the amount 
of loans in that year is Rs. 46,575. There is a slight fall in the number 
of loans in 1926-27 when compared in 1925-26 but even then the amount of 
loans in 1926-27 is greater than the amount in 1925-26. Again there is a 
fall in the number of loans and the amount of loan in 1928-29. In all the 
years from 1923-24 it is found that the number of loans of amounts less than 
Rs. 50 is greater than the number of loans of larger amounts. 
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The following table gives the umnber of loans and the amounts of loans 
taken to different purposes during the several years 1022-23 to 1928-20: — 


For 


Year. 

Seed 3, 
manure, etc. 

Purchase of 
cattle. 

Payment of 
hist or shist. 

Permanent, 

improve- 

ments. 

Trade. 

8* 

£ 

a 

0 

Amount. 

Number 

| 

o 

B 

<5 

1 

'c 

cJ 

o 

3 

< 

£ 

% 

a 

3 

** 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

g 

3 

» 

£ 

S3 

O 

3 

<4 



as. 


as. 


as; 

' 

RS- 


as. 

1922-23 

27 

2,636 



34 

2,980 


, . 

13 


1923-24 

46 

4,121 

2 

28C 

70 

6,664 

'l 

150 

9 

1,260 

1924-26 

27 

2,872 

11 

1,020 

61 

6,089 


f , 

12 

2,160 

1926-26 

18 

960 

19 

1,614 

4.i 




18 

2,36(1 

1926-27 

3(! 

2,696 

8 

1,221 

46 

4,438 



22 

6,866 

1927-28 

36 

2,964 

11 

2,076 

66 

9,2(K 

3 

6,30l 

36 

8,633 

1928-29 

4(1 

4,63i 

9 

866 

26 

2,838 

2 

1,000 

28 

2,430 


For 


Tear. 

Education. 

Purchase, 
repair, 
construc¬ 
tion of 
houses or 
cuttle 
sheds. 

Purohase, 
making of 
country 

cart/.. 

Purchase 

of 

lands. 

Purchase 
of food¬ 
stuffs or 
other 

necessaries 
of life. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

0 

5 

A 

Amount. 

6a 

V 

.0 

e 

a 

'A 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount 

S 

a 

0 

A 

+J 

P 

P 

o 

9 

< 

Number. 

3 

o 

a 

< 

Number. 

*£ 

a 

o 

a 

< 

1922-23 

«•> 

B8 

600 


KB 


l.B. 

2 

m 

10 

ns. 

1,010 

88 

R9, 

9,206 

1928-24 

1 

WOIE 

2 

360 

1 

60 

I. 

164 

24 

734 

167 

12,969 

1924-26 

2 

650 

1 

too 

. . 

« * 

. . 

. . 

26 

3,19( 

129 

16,181 

1926-26 

i 

360 

4 

79(1 


. . 

10 

M3M 

26 

2,174 

140 

16,491 

17,904 

1926-27 

i 

360 

3 

460 

1 

H 

4 

7(4 

36 

2,18f 

161 

1927-28 


. . 

3 

440 

. . 

. . 

i 

4?0 

)2 

288 

169 

EUKfiia 

1928-29 



•• 

■■ 

•• 

•• 

4 

1,664 

24 

2,44f 

133 

16,778 


Year. 

For 

Total 

(«>, W- (<•)• 

(<0 

Grand 

total. 

Liqui¬ 
dation of 
prior 
debts. 

Marria¬ 

ges. 

(«) 

Other reli¬ 
gious cere¬ 
monies. 

w 

For 

litigation 

purposes. 

M 

»* 

£ 

B 

a 

«= 

c 

0 

o 

4 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

c 

a 

o 

6 

< 

£ 

1 

s 

o 

0 

o 

a 

< 

hi 

£ 

a 

0 

fc 

'fl 

0 

o 

a 

< 

£ 

£ 

a 

0 

Sc 

"a 

0 

1 



RS. 


RS. 


RS. 


RS. 


SB. 


RS. 

1922-28 

18 

1,968 

3 

4 30 


,, 



3 

430 

109 

11,60) 

1923-24 

16 

1,176 

2 

220 


.. 



2 

2^0 

176 

14,35( 

1924-26 

62 

8,190 

4 

310 



i 

40 

it 

360 

196 

23.721 

1926-26 

130 

21,690 

8 

1,076 



i 

16(1 

9 

1,226 

279 

EKe 

1926-27 

113 

26,034 

4 

1,0041 





4 

1,000 

268 

44,9? 

1927-28 

134 

23,104 

4 

114 

3 

130 

,, 

, . 

7 

244 

310 

53,67 

1926-29 

164 

30,677 

2 

220 

** 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

mm 

299 

46,87 
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In this table it is soon that the greatest number of loans and the greutest 
amount is. taken for the liquidation of prior debts. The next item of the 
greatest number of loans and the largest amount is for the payment of kiat 
or shist. Then comes the item of purchase of seed, manure and implements; 
and nine loans ueie taken for the purchase of cattle for an amount oi 
Rs. 805 in the year 1928-29. Some loans were taken to trade; it is only 
petty trade compared to paddy and gingelly oil referred to supra. Not 

much is taken for permanent improvements to the lands or houses; only 

three loans wore taken in 1927-28 ioi* Rs. 0,300, two in 3928-29 lor Rs. 1,000 
and one, loan in 1923-24 for Rs. 150; so also, for the purchase of lands, not 
many loans were taken; the greatest number of • loans so taken is 10 in 
1925^-26 for an amount of Rs. 3,110. No amounts arc taken for handicrafts 
as there are no important handicrafts which require much capital. 
Co-operative stores are required for the weavers so as to extricate them 
from the clutches of the Mandupeta merchant. Not much amount is bor¬ 
rowed from the society for purposes of education because very few people are 
taking up higher education. 

The following table gives the loans which have to he repaid with one 
year, between one and two years, between two and five years and between 
five and ten years. It shows that the short-term loans are in largo 
number, '/'here is no loan longer for more than one year in 1922-23, only 

1 out of 175 in 1923-24 . 8 out of 19C in 1924-25. 24 out of 270 in 1925-26, 

52 out of 285 in 1920-27. 44 out of 330 in 1927-28 and 42 out of 301 in 
1928-29: — 








More than one year. 




Tear. 

bhort term. 

1 und 2. 

2 and 5. 

6 arid 10. 

Total. 

Grand 

foUl. 

b 

© 

**=■ 

a 

5 

fc 

© 

a 

< 

N umber. 

Amoniit. 

. 

© 

-c 

s 

4 

Amount. 

£ 

e 

P 

fc 

o 

2 

< 

Number. 

Amount. 

U 

© 

£ 

5 

A 

.4 mount. 

1922-23 .. 

10° 

r.9. 

11,603 




*:• 


R' 


R*. 

H9 

SB. 

11,603 

H,354 

1923-24 .. 

174 

14,254 

i 

Tim 





1 

100 

176 

1924-21 .. 

188 

21,021 

l 

00 

7 

2.660 

.. 

, . 

8 

2,700 

196 

23,721 

1925-26 .. 

216 

31,65(1! 

4 

327 

1^ 

5,927 

*> 

483 

21 

0,737 

270 

38,38n 

1926-27 .. 

233 

10,934 

44 

1,342 

7 

1,4 60 

1 

30 

62 

5,822 

286 

16,756 

1927-28 .. 

28t 

45,01)6 

7 

763 

29 

8,332 

8 

3,285 

44 

12,380 

331 

58,286 

1928-29 .. 

1*&V 

12,326 


■ 

38 

11,679 

4 

1,610 

42 

13,189 

301 

65,614 


The amount ot loans for more than one year increased from 0 to 13,189 
between 1922-23 to 1928-29. whereas the short-term loans increased from 
11,603 to 42.325 between 1922-23 to 1928-29. The loans for more than one 
year were introduced in 1923-24 for two years, and in 1924-25 for five years 
und in 1925-26 for ten years. 

The society is giving loans in three different kinds of securities, (i) on 
produce, (ii) on mortgage of immovable property, and (iii) on the security 
of the borrower and one or two sureties. 

The following table gives the number ol louiis and the amounts of loans 
given on the different kinds of securities during the veals 1922-23 1o 
1928-29: — * 


Year. 

Lo-ijis on 
produce 01 
crop. 

Loans on 
mortgage of 
immovable 
properly. 

Loans on 
security of 
borrower and 
cue or two 
sureties. 


l'otal. 

1922-23 


RB. 

6 

ns. 

.016 

101 

KM. 

11,093 

loo 

RB* 

11*608 

1923-24 



ti 

416 

169 

13.900 

176 

14,354 

1924-25 



n 

2,900 

186 

20,821 

196 

23,721 

1925-26 

ii 

6,186 

29 

7,<»13 

224 

26,1804 

270 

38,387* 

1926-27 

80 

13,380 

13,729 

38 

0,291 

217 

24,086 

286 

46,766 

1927-28 

89 

44 

12.330 

247 

32,227 

330 

53,236 

1928-29 

.3* 

14,904 

46 

13,103 

221 

27,607 

301 

66,614 
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Loans on produce or crop were introduced only in 1925-26. The number 
of loans on security of the borrower and one or two sureties is the largest. 
Even persons who have no property at all are getting loans from the society 
on the security of one or two persons who stand surety lor him and who 
have got sufficient property. 

The following table shows how the working capital has been growing 
from 1923-24 onwards. The society’s present borrowing capacity is Rs. 60, OCX) 
and the value of the property of the members is Rs. 9,64.075 and the 
individual borrowing capacity is Rs. 2, OCX): — 


Year. 

Number 

of 

member*. 


Working 

capital. 


Phare 

capital- 

e serve 
fund. 

Loans 

borrowed. 

T 0 t. 1 l. 



as. 

rk. 

RS. 

E». 

1016-17 . 


706 


7.100 

7,890 

1917-18 . 


1.219 


7,792 

9,041 

1918-19 

89 

1,585 

117 

8,943 

10,646 

1919-2(1 . 

162 

2,458 

306 

19,469 

22,224 

1920-21 . 

188 

2,195 

354 

16,661 

19,610 

1921-22 

196 

2,639 

612 

11.877 

18,058 

1922-23 .. 

193 

2,171 

680 

12,362 

15,613 

1923-21 

199 

2,478 

1,042 

11,926 

18,445 

1921-25 . 

202 

2, ty 2 

1,317 

20,808 

26,047 

1926-26 . 

SJO 

3,728 

2,071 

.3.5,399 

41,193 

1926-27 . 

218 

1,262 

2,105 

4 a ,4 07 

62,074 

1927-28 


4,908 

2,6)1 

fit'. 17- 

61.074 

1928-20 . 

271 

5.554 

4.126 


77,217 


Year. 

Loans 

doling the year. 

1'pbts rot repaid 
with ,11 (he presotibed 
period. 

For ore 
year 

For mere 
than one 
\ ear. 

Principal 

Inteiest. 





R.S. 

RS 

ns. 

R8. 

1916-17 




6,120 

2,180 



1917-18 




9,190 

9 $ 4 

41 

1918-19 

. . 



9.1o’8 

£.600 

£16 

18 

1919-20 




14,306 

4,836 

1,924 

230 

1920-21 




14.305 

274 

1.387 

120 

1921-22 




12 t 

63 

3,995 

247 

1922-23 

. . 



11,603 

2.677 

164 

1923-24 




14,254 

100 

2,878 

261 

1924-26 




21/21 

2,700 

1,134 

79 

1926-26 




31.660 

1,737 

1,119 

74 

1926-27 




44,938 

2,621 

247 

1927-28 




63,678 

2,104 

311 

1928-29 




43,007 

3,668 

* * 
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The following table shows the receipts of the society during the yearn 
1922-23 to 1928-29 showing therein the share capital and the deposits, etc.: — 


Tear. 

Share 

oapital. 

Deposits. 

Loans from Central 
Bank. 

From members, 

From non- 

For one 
year. 

For more 
than one 
year. 

Fixed 

Savings. 

Fixed. 


ns. 

RS. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

B8, 

1922-23 .. 

113 


600 

1,920 

8,600 


1923-24 .. 

166 

3,900 


20 ') 

11,600 


1924-26 .. 

609 

700 


720 

12,700 


1926-26 .. 

1,034 

4,200 


1,000 

30,000 


1926-27 .. 

679 

4,700 


2,760 



1927-28 .. 

923 

17,200 


1,670 

fjSRJfiTu™ 

7,000 

1928-29 .. 

323 

, . 

•• 

70 

44,600 

3,200 


Tear. 

Loans re 
borr 

For one 
year. 

paid by 
jwera. 

For more 
than one 
year. 

Interest. 


B8. 

A. P. 

as. a. p. 

1922-23 

14,222 0 0 

22,766 6 6 

1923-24 

11,856 2 0 

1,680 14 11 

1924-26 

17,424 11 2 

2,491 13 0 

1926-26 

24,868 0 0 

2,529 14 6 

1926-27 

35,569 8 0 

3,381 4 0 

1927-28 

40,270 

1,788 

4,764 8 O 

1928-29 

45,588 

3,769 

6,638 2 3. 


Other items. 


as. a. p. 
lit 6 It) 
012 9 6 

290 16 9 
616 2 0 
218 7 0 
417 7 2 


Total. 


as. 

A. 

P. 

27,676 

12 

3 

29,720 

8 

4 

34,938 

7 

11 

64,228 

9 

0 

73,332 

3 

0 

1,0!, 962 

16 

•. 

1,04,608 

1 

10 


The society was started in the year 1917-18. Its president is a Brahman, 
non-agriculturist, and its secretary is a Kaiiuna, non-agriculturist. The other 
panchayat member's are a Kapu, agriculturist; a Kamma, agriculturist - and 
a Brahman, non-agriculturist. The ‘ gum astir ’ of the society is a Brahman 
on Rs. 10 per mensem. 

The society’s working capital is (1) shave money, (2) reserve fund, (3) 
deposits and (4) loans I Kir rowed From the central bank. In the working 
capital statement ‘ loans borrowed ’ includes ‘ loans from the central bank ’ 
and deposits from the members. 

The next financing agency of some importance is the land mortgage bank 
at Alamuru. Four persons took amounts irom the bank during the \oar 
1928-28— 


(1) A Kapu, agriculturist 

(2) A Brahman, non-agriculturist 

(3) Another Brahman, non-agriculturist 

(4) Another Brahman, non-agriculturist 


ns. 

1.300 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 


Total ... 7,500 
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All these are taken on the security of the landed property. This is all 
for the liquidation of prior debts. The rate of interest is 9 per cent. 

There is only one professional private money-lender. He is a jirayatidar 
and a retired sub-assistant surgeon. He has invested about Rs. 5,000 or 
Its. 6,000 on mortgages. He never gives on pro-notes or pledges; be does 
not give hand-loans to ryots. He levies Re. 1 per month per cent on 
mortgages of lands and houses; he levies compound interest at the end 
of every year. He served the medical department for about twelve years 
and earned a provision of about Rs. 10 per month. He has earned about 
Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 25,000. He deposited about Rs. 5,000 or Rs. 6,000 in 
local co-operative credit society, about Rs. 2,000 in the central bank at 
Ramaehandrapur. and about Rs. 500 in land mortgage bank, Alainuru. He 
has also invested about Rs. 3,000 in the purchase of lands, Rs. 2,000 in the 
purchase of a house and about Rs. 5,000 for the performance of two mar¬ 
riages; the remaining amount is utilized for investment in business. 

There ary five merchants in the village who arc giving loans on pro-notes 
only in hundreds and fews of rupees to the local ryots at rates of interest 
ranging from Re. ] to Re. 1-9-0; and the total amount of their capital does 
not exceed Rs. 5,000. 

There are about 20 ryots who are giving loans to their fellow ryots on 
mortgages and on pro-notes only in hundreds at rates of interest ranging 
from Re. 1 to Re. 1-2-0 if the total amount of capital docs not exceed 
Rs. 6.000. 

There are two proprietors in the village, one of whom has a major son 
who is doing business in paddy and groundnut. He is having a loan account 
with the Imperial Hank for Its. 40.000 for purposes of the trade. So the 
Imperial Hank also is financing to an extent of Rs. 40.000 to this single 
individual of this village. He gets an annual income of Its. 11,700 and his 
total property is Rs. 1,73,000. IT is other debts amount to nearly Rs. 20.000- 
these are all on pro-notes with the Zamindar of Kapileswarnpuram and 
Marwndi money-lenders of Rajahmundry and of Ramaehandrapur. 

There is a kolagarntu fund in the village. The village auction the 
1 Kolagarmn i.e.. measurement of paddy, pulses, etc., once in a year or 
two yours and the amount so obtained cailcd 4 Kolagaram ’ fund is used by 
the villagers in a body for the common benefit of the villagers. The bidder 
collects Re. 1 per puttie of paddy measured and Rs. 2 per putti of pulses 
measured by him. The amount of hid is Rs. 440 per year. It is collected 

by the village panchavnt and is used by the panchayat for the repair of 

tanks and for laving out metalled roads in the village. Government give 
as the village panchayat could collect for the above purposes. The whole 

of the ‘ Kolagaram ' fund is drawn from the villages. The share capital, 

the reserve fund and the deposits form the capital drawn from the villagers— 


RS. 

Share capita! . 5.55-1 

Reserve fund . 4,126 

"Deposits 70 


Total ... 9,7.50 


Jfrrorrn/ of loons .—The professional money-lender of the village commenced 
business about ton years hack ; it is said that he filed no suit for the recovery 
of the loans as ho gave loans on sufficient security and as he takes sufficient 
precautions before giving loans. As regards the lands taken on mortgage 
by him he makes full and detailed enquiries from the village officers and 
other well-informed persons and does not give any loans on properties 
encumbered in any way. 

1—26 
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As regards the amounts to be received, i.e., not repaid within the pre¬ 
scribed period to the co-operative credit society, the following table shows 
the amounts involved in cases of payment overdue: — 


Year. 

Pending disposals 
at the beginning 
of the year. 

1 

Piled during the year. 

Total. 

! Number. 

I 

Amount. | 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

! 



1 

R8. A. V. 


rb. a. r. 

1 

1 

KB. A. P. 

1922-23 .. 







1923-2* .. 


, , 


1,661 9 2 

20 

1,661 9 2 

1921-26 .. 

12 

921 13 9 

6 

182 12 6 

17 

1,404 10 3 

1925-26 .. 

6 

482 12 6 


. . 1 

6 

482 12 6 

1926-27 .. 







1927-28 .. 







1928-29 .. 



8 

731 7 6 

8 

731 8 6 



Claims satisfied befoie 
decree. 

Decreed dui ing 
the year. 

Vending disposal at the 
end of the year. 


Number, 

Amount. 

Number, 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount, 

1922-23 .. 


as. a. r. 


its. A. P. 


RS A. F. 

1923-24 .. 



8 

639 a 6 

12 

921 13 9 

1924-26 .. 

1 

36 4 9 

11 

886 9 0 

5 

482 12 R 

1926-26 ., 

1 

63 4 4 

4 

419 8 2 



1926-27 .. 







1927-28 .. 







1928-29 .. 



8 

731 7 6 




There are two kinds ot financiers from outside the district. One hatch 
is from Nellore district; and another is train Guntur district. The persons 
of Kolluru, Atmakur taluk, Nellore district, conic to the village after 
sankuratri. They generally camp at Jonnuda. They give loans on notes and 
mortgages; they camp in these pints lor about three or four months. They 
collect Re. 1 per month on Jts. ]00 on mortgages and Re. 1-44) per month 
on Rs. 100 on notes. They bring corals and pearls with them lor,sale; in 
addition to this sale they do this interest business; they depend mostly on 
the confidence of the people; they give loans to trustworthy persons. They 
have lent to only two persons to an amount of about Rv 30 , 000 . 


Two Komatis of Chirala and Persia parts, give small petty loans in amounts 
of Rs. 5, Rs. 10 ov Rs. 1.) to small labouring classes. Malas, Madigas, Idigas, 
Bettibalijas and other low castes. They take about eight annas for every 7 one 
rupee. They cotne to these villages about the commencement of trans¬ 
plantation season and make collections after harvesting. The peculiarity 
of their collection is that they sit at the door of the debtors till they get 
the amounts. They act as a parasite, never leaves the debtor until the amount, 
is paid; they do not even allow the debtor to prepare bis food, to eat his 
morsel and to look to his avocations. They also bring cloths at the time 
of winter season and sell on credit to these low caste labouring classes at 
a rate of eight annas more per rupee one for cloths and recover the amounts 
after three or iour months. They make note of the transactions in their 
own note book or paper, the debtor will not sign or give thumb-impression,' 
they never file a suit for the recovery; they collect monies by sitting on 
their necks, they come for collection at the time when the‘debtors are 
likely to nave money. v 
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In spite of their trouble to recover moneys in some eases, they do not 
fail to give loans again to the same persons. They divide groups of villages 
to muttus, and each mutta is divided to tho control of one group of persons; 
there is no conflict of interest between any group of persons. After the 
co-operative societies came into existence, the number of such transactions 
decreased though the system iH not yet extinct. In this village only two 
persons of Adi-Andhra caste have taken Es. 4 from these persons. 

CHAPTER fV. 

Indebtedness. 

The debts of the village arc of the following kinds.—They are (1) from 
the local co-operative credit society. (2) lrom the land mortgage bank, at 
Alamuru, (.“)) by mortgages without possession lrom tho private parties, (4) 
by pro-notes, (5) from the Imperial Hank at ltajahmundry and (6) 
“ Khandaguttn cmvles ” and mortgages with possession from private parties. 
Thero are very few pledges of movable property. Alter the co-operative 
society has-been working in the i illage. debt is easily procurable on tho 
security oi the borrower and of one or two sureties; the borrowers generally 
do not pledge their jewels or other movable properties when they can get 
credit from tho society without the pledge of an article. It is only when 
money is urgently needed and when at that moment the disbursing officer 
of the society is not available the borrower gets a loan from another villager, 
generally a hnndloan, without any pledge and very rarely with the pledge of 
a jew'el or utensil. Even then, these loans are of very small amounts, say, 
Es. 5 or Rs. 10. The total amount oi such pledges is at the most about 
Us. 50. Hut two cases of the kind interred to in a previous chapter about 
Cliirala-Perala men who give petty loans to low caste Adi-Andhras and other 
laltouring clusses were brought to notice; they are also of very small amounts; 
and tho number oi such loans is generally dying out on ing to the facile credit 
of the co-operative credit society. 

‘ Khandaguttn cowles ’ are leases of landed property lor a fixed number 
of years during which the tenant cultivates the lands and enjoys the usufruct 
thereof and delivers back the land to the owner at the expiry of the period 
without demanding either the principal or the interest. 

‘ Swadhinam tanakhas ’ or mortgages with possession are mortgages of 
land with possession to the mortgagee who enjoys the usufruct thereof till 
the principal is paid and who delivers back the land to the mortgagor on 
payment of the principal without demanding interest on the mortgaged 
amount. 

Tho local co-operative credit society gives loans of four kinds. (1) on the 
security of produce or crops, (.2) on the security of immovable property, id) 
on tho security of the borrower and ono or two sureties and (4) joint loans, 
i.e., five persons jointly' borrow moneys oil the security ot the properties of 
the five persons. 

The totul debts ol the village are estimated us follows: — 


as. 

Co-operative oredit society .. .. .. .. .. 15,270 

Pro-notes . 57,551 

Mortgages without possession (other than with co-operative 
oredit society and land mortgage bank) .. .. 27,190 

Laud mortgage bank .. .. .. .. .. .. 7,500 

Imperial Bank .. .. .. .. 10,000 

Khandugutha cowles .. .. .. .. .. .. 610 

Swadhinam tanakhas or mortgages with possession .. 160 

Pledges .. .. .. 50 

Handloans from Guntur people (i.e., Chir.ila-Perala men).. 4 

Total .. 1,78,301 
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The number of loans and the amounts involved are given below against 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists except those of pledges und handloans 
which are negligible: — 


— 

Co-operative oredif 
society. 

Lund mortgage bank. 

Pro-noles. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 



KS. 


R8. 


&B. 

Agriculturists 

178 

wnw i 

1 

1,600 

64 

27,074 

Nou-agrioulturisls. 

111 

HXfLB 

3 

6,000 

23 

30,480 

Total .. 

292 



7,600 

87 

67,664 


— 

Mortgages without 
possession. 

Imperial Bunk of 
India. 

.Mortgages with 
possession and 
khundagutta oowles. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

N umber. 

Amount. 



| ns. 


KS. 


ns. 

Agriculturists 

21 

26,210 



3 

600 

Non-ugiieuitnrists. 

6 

1,980 

i 

40,000 

3 

190 

Total 

26 

27,190 

l 

40,000 

6 

790 


Agriculturists 

Mon-agriculturists 


Total. 

i - * — - 1 

Number. Amount. 

R9. 

'-'67 81,636 

119 96,768 


416 1,78,3111 


They are divided below under the several important castes for the different 
kinds of loans : — 



Co-operative credit 
sooiety. 

Land mortgage bank. 

Pro-notes. 


Number. 

Amo an L ; 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

A mo ant. 

Bra hmans.. 

24 

B8. 

11,787 

3,617 

3 

ns. 

6,000 

6 

EH. 

28,200 

Kapus 

29 

1 

1,600 


1 flfiO 

Kammas .. 

119 

19,793 





Petti baljas. 

30 

3,740 

1 



Ms 

Others 

90 

6,331 



mm 

§§§W£ j$m 

Total ., 

292 

46,270 

imwz 

7,600 

87 

67.664 
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Mortgagee without 
possession. 

Imperial Bank of 
India. 

Khandagutha cowles 
and mortgages with 
possession. 


j Number, | 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 1 

Number. 

A mount. 



us 


BS 


RS. 

Brahmans . . 



1 

40.0D0 



Kapug 

4 

6,600 


3 

560 

Kmmnart - . 

u 

17,480 





Settibaljas. 

ri 

2,130 



i 

100 

Others .. 

5 

1,980 



o 

110 

Total 

v 

20 

27,190 

1 

40,000 

6 

1 

790 







Totals. 

fir .humus 

Kupus «« 
Rumtnas 
SeUibnljaB 
Others .. 

.. 

. 

. 

No. 

31 

44 

170 

64 

. 11* 

Amount. 

us. 

85,987 

12,917 

58,949 

9,720 

10,731 




Total 

. 416 

1,78,304 


Tho total debt* of the village amount Us. 1,78,.304. Of this, one person 
the Zamindar of Panugunta estate has borrowed Us. 40.000 from the Imperial 
Bank. Its. 20.000 from two Marwiulis and from the proprietor of Kapileswara- 
purain and 15s. 2,000 from the co-operative credit society. On account of 
this large item, the debt of the village is excessive. If his family and debt, 
are excluded, the debts of the remaining 277 families amount to Rs. 1,16,304, 
Therefore the average debt of a lamily is 11s. 1,16.304/277. i.e... Rs. 420. 
If that family and debt are included the average debt of a family is 
Rs. 1,78,304/278, i.e.. Rs. 641. The average debt of a family for this village 
may be taken to lx' Rs. 420, as it seems to he inequitable to apportion the 
debt of Rs. 62,000 of a single individual on 277 families. 

There are 271 pattas in tho village. Excluding the patta and the debt 
of the ahoveinentioned person the average debt of a single pattadar is 
Rs. 1,16,.104/270, i.e.,, Rs. 430. If that patta and his debt are included it 
is Rs. 1,78,304/271, i.e.. Rs. 658. 

The land revenue of tho village is 11s. 6,344-4-0 lor fasli 1338 and the 
debts of the village amount to Its. 1,78,30-1. So the debt is 28 times the 
demand of tho village; if the debt of that single individual is excluded it is 
nearly 18 times tho demand. 

There are 162 agriculturist families: and the debt of the agriculturists 
is Rs. 81,536. 

Therefore the average debt of uu agriculturist family is Rs. 81.536/162. 
i.C., Rs. 503. 

There are 116 non-agriculturist families :* aud the debt of the non- 
ugriculturists is Rs. 96,768. Including the excessive debt of a single individual 
tho average debt of a noil-agricultural family is Rs. 96.768/116, i.e., Rs. 834. 
Excluding that family and that debt; the average debt of a non-agriculturist 
family is Rs. 34,.768/113, i.e., Rs. 302. 

Number of agricultural families in debt is 127, i.e.. 78 per cent. 

Nuiuher of agricultural families free from debt is 33, i.e., 22 per cent. 

Number of non-agriculturnl families in debt is 82, i.e., 71 per cent. 

Number of non-agricultural families free from debt is 34, i.e... 29 per cent. 

Therefore number of families in debt is 127 plus 82, i.e., 209. 
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Number of families free from debt is 35 plus 34, i.e., 69, i.e., number of 
families in debt is 75 per cent and number of families free from debt is 25 
per cent. 

One hundred and twenty-seven agricultural families are in debt to an 
aggregate of 81,536. Therefore the average debt of an agricultural family 
in debt is Rs. 642. 

Eighty-one non-agricultural families are in debt to an aggregate of 
Rs. 34,768. 

Therefore the average debt of a lion-agricultural family in debt is Its. 429. 


Agricultural families in debt. 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is less than one-tourtli 
of their respective annual incomes is 44. 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is less than half of their 
respective annual incomes and greater than one-fourth of their respective 
annual incomes is 18. 

Number of agricultural lamilics whose debt is less than their respective 
annual incomes and greater than half of their respective annual incomes 
is 28. 

Number ot agricultural families whose debt is less than twice then- 
respective annual incomes and greater than their respective annual incomes 
is 28. 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is less than three times their 
respective annual incomes and greater than two times their respective annuul 
incomes is 6. 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is less than four times their 
respective annual incomes and greater than three times their respective 
annual incomes is 1. 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is greater than lour times 
their respective annual incomes is 2. 


Xon-ugriciiltiind families in debt. 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less than one-lourth 
ot their respective annual incomes is 54. 

Number of noil-agricultural families whose debt is less tlian half of their 
respective annual incomes and greater than one-lourth ol their respective 
annual incomes is 11. 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less than their annual 
incomes and greater than half of their annual incomes is 4. 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less than two times 
their respective annual incomes and greater than their respective annual 
incomes is 8, 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less than three times 
their respective annual incomes and greater than two times their respective 
aunual incomes is 1. 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less than four times 
their respective annual incomes and greater than three times their respective 
annual incomes is 2. 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is greater thuu four 
times their respective annual incomes is 2. 
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The different kinds of loans outstanding by the time of the present 
investigation are arranged purposewar in the following table: — 


Outstanding loans as on 
1st November 1929. 


Purposewar. 



A.grioul- 

turai 

expenses, 

seeds, 

manure, 

imple¬ 

ments. 

Purohose 

of 

cattle. 

Purchase 

of 

lands. 

Purohase 
or con¬ 
struction 
of 

houses 
or cattle 
sheds. 

Liquida¬ 
tion of 
prior 
debts. 

Artioles 

of 

handi¬ 

crafts. 

. 

Perma¬ 

nent 

improve¬ 

ments. 

i 

1. Co-operative 

oredit sooietv — 

(1) Surety 

KB. 

2,666 

us. 

1,447 

as. 

800 

an. 

100 j 

R8. ! 

13,288 

R8. 

R«. 

loans. 

(2) Mortgages. 

(3) Crop loans. 

t • 

90 

1,061 


11,010 




, . 

2,000 

.. 


• » 


2 . Land mortgage 


. . 

6.000 

., 

1,600 


. , 

bank. 

3. Mortgages with- 



900 

600 

26.240 



out possession. 

4. Rhandagutha 





790 



cowles. 

5. Pro-notes . 

1,760 

650 

18.770 


11,220 



6 . Imperial hank ,, 

•• 

•• 





Total .. 

4,406 

2,087 

29,631 

7oo 

63.048 







Purposewar — 

cont. 




— 

I d 
o 

1 

d 

3 

ai 

X) 

39 

H 

» a~ 

H O 

® O 

►» 

S « 5 

a#.^' © 

Us 

Marriages. 

X 

o 

bp 

£ _Oj 

o 

v i 

-c © 

5 ° 

Sc 

o 

c 

a> 

3 

>"■* 

P-< 


Total. 

1. Co-operative 
credit society— 

R8. 

RB. 

B8. 

RS. 


Rti. 

RS. 

R8. 

(1) Surety 
loans. 

* ' 

878 

1,085 

10 

•• 

2,678 

200 

22,842 

(2) Mortgages. 

. . 

213 

. , 


. , 

• • ! 


12,374 

(3) Crop loans 
and joint 
loans. 


6,0)4 

* * 




* * 

10,064 

2. Land mortgage 
bank. 

** 


•• 

• * 



•• 

7,600 

3. Mortgages with- 
out possession. 

•• 

‘ * 

60 

400 


•• 


27,190 

4. Rhandagutha 
oowles. 

•* 

* * 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

790 

6. Pro-notes.. 

1,000 

21,480 

1,184 

1,460 


150 


57,664 

8. Imperial Bank of 
India. 

40,000 

* * 

• * 

• ' 

** 

40,000 

Total . . 

1,000 

70,425 

2,319 

1,860 


2,728 

200 

1,78,304 
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The outstanding mortgage amounts and pro-note amounts are shown 
below according to the agency which has advanced. 


— 

Merchants. 

Ryots 

Professional 

money-lenders. 

Total. 

Of the 
village. 

Outside 

the 

village. 

Of the 
village. 

Outside 

the 

village. 

| 

Of the 
village. 

1 

Outside 

the 

village. 

Mortgages ,. 
Pro-notes .. ,. 

Total .. 

740 


980 

2,7*0 

10,210 

6,890 

5,980 

1,260 


ns. 

27,190 

67,564 

740 

88,304 

8,780 

17,100 

7,240 

19,600 

84,744 


The sales of lands which took place in 1928-211 indicate the financial 
condition of the residents to a certain extent; nine of them are for the 
liquidation of prior debts, one is for the purchase of fresh land and one is 
for the purchase of food-stuffs and other necessaries of life. They are given 
below: — 


For purchase of lands 

For purchase of food-stuffs and 
For liquidation of prior dehts 

family expenses. 

No. 

1 

1 

9 

Extent. 

3- 60 
0 - 61 ) 

4- 38 

Amount. 

as. 

1,970 

600 

4,472 


Total .. 

11 

8-48 

6,942 

Of these—Agriculturists .. 
Non-agriculturists 

. 

6 

6 

7-21 

1 27 

5,605 

1,137 


Total .. 

11 

848 

6,942 

Brahmans. 

Knpus . 

K&mmaa 

Rettibaljrs .. .. 

Others . 

. 

3 

2 

2 

4 

6-61 

0-32 

1-30 

1-26 

4,020 

820 

816 

1,287 


Total . . 

11 

8-48 

6,942 


It is seen that the sales are affected mostly for the liquidation of prior 
debts which is nearly two-thirds of the amount realized hv all the sales in the 
year. 

From the sales of 1928-29, it is seen that inain wet land of 50 cents was 
sold for Rs. 500. 

Therefore the average selling price of inain wet land is Rs. 1,000 per 
acre. 

And., adding all the sales of nil the jiraynti wet lands, 6-54 acres fetched 
Rs. 6,310. 

Therefore the average selling price of mam wet. land is Rs. 965. 

The maximum rate of n jiraynti wet land is Rs. 1,100 and the minimum 
rate of jirayati wet land is Rs. ;195. 

There are no sales either by the Revenue Department or hv the Civil 
Department. 

The value of lands in the village does not depend on the crops raised in 
ifc but depends on the level of the hold or its distance from the irrigation 
channel and on its soil and adaptability for plantain and sugarcane cultiva¬ 
tion. 

But the lease amounts vary according to the crops raised in this Alamuru 
area; but not this village, paddy is the sole cultivation and the lease amount 
lor paddy is generally Rs. 50 per putti. 
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There are no sales of dry lands in the village as there is no appreciable 
extent of dry land. 

The rate of interest in the land mortgage hank is As. 12 per cent per 
month. 

The rate of interest in the co-operative credit society is As. 12-6 per cent 
per month. 

The rate of interest of mortgages with private persons varies from As. l-'l 
to Rs. 1-2-0 per cent per month. 

The rate of interest of the pro-notes varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 1-9-0 per 
cent per month. 

The rate of interest of the Imperial Rank is Rs. 6 per rent per annum. 

Tho mortgages ami the pro-notes with private persons are classified holow 
intorostvar: — 


Mnrtynyrs. 


K.iie of interest. 

Amounts. 

Family 

expenses 

Purchase 

of 

house. 

Liquida¬ 
tion of 
prior 

Purchase 

of 

lands. 

OJ 

SO 

X 

& 

Total. 

US, 

A, 


1!S. 

RS. 

LR. 

us. 

BN. 

Kt. 

0 

13 

(1 



200 



200 

0 

12 

6 



2,830 


, , 


0 

13 

o .. 


.. 

IfiT'Tll 




1 

0 

0 

f.n 

600 

ly.sio 

900 


21,760 

1 

2 

0 



too 



too 



Tol.il 

i>0 

6(10 

23,240 

9oo 

too 

27,1'. 0 


Pro-v ofc.i. 


Rate of interest. 

(1) 

Amount. 

Family 

expen¬ 

ses. 

00 

Alania- 

ges. 

(3) 

Fay- 
rneiit of 
taxes. 

(41 

Cultiva¬ 
tion ex¬ 
penses. 

00 

Pur¬ 
chase of 
cattle. 
<«> 

Trade. 

(7) 

Educa¬ 
tion . 

(8) 

RS. A. P. 

R9. | 

R8, 

ES. 

Be. 

R8. 

RS. 

RS. 

1 0 0 

1,064 

1,460 

160 

1,760 

650 

21,480 

1,000 

l y o 

130 

•• 

•• 





Total ■,. 

1,184 

1,460 

160 

1,760 

560 

21,480 

1,000 


Amount - 


Kate of.interest. 

Porchaee of 
land*. 

(») 

hiquid.tion 
of prior 
debts, 

(10) 

Total. 

(11) 

RS. A. P 



0?. 

1 0 0 



57,424 

19 0 



130 

Total .. 

18,770 

11,220 

67,664 


1—27 
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Kate of interest. 


12 annas 


8 annas 


Land Mortgage Bank 


For 

purchase of 
lands. 


Liquidation 
of prior 
debts. 


fiS. us. 

6,0(10 1,600 

Imperial Bank. 


Total. 


us. 

7,600 


For trade, 
as. 

40,000 


The following figures give the rates of interest pev eent per annum 
prevailing during the previous years from 1900 up-to-date in the case ol 
mortgages: — 


year. 






Minim tmi- 

Al axiom in 







H8 

A. 

RS. 

1900 






12 

0 

18? 

1901 






12 

0 

37J 

1902 






10 

6 

18? 

1903 






6 

0 

28 i 

1904 






12 

0 

18? 

1906 






9 

0 

16 

1906 






9 

0 

75 

1907 






7 

8 

18? 

18? 

1908 






9 

0 

1909 





• • 

12 

0 

18? 

1910 






12 

l> 

18? 

1911 






8 

4 

18? 

1912 






10 

8 

t8 

1913 






12 

0 

18.? 

1914 






111 

8 

18? 

1916 






7 

8 

IB, 

1916 






lo 

8 

18? 

1917 






9 

ti 

18? 

37 

371 

1918 






9 

6 

1919 






6 

0 

1920 






9 

0 

371 

St 

1921 






12 

0 

1922 






12 

0 

18 1 

18? 

1923 






11 

4 

1924 






10 

0 

18? 

1926 






10 

0 

1926 






9 

6 

18? 

1927 






9 

6 

18? 

1928 






9 

0 

134 

1929 






9 

6 

13} 

total 

value 

of all 

the 

properties 

of all 

.lie 

families in flu 

ed to 

be Rs 

. 10 , 02,750 

The 

tot! 

d value 

of 

all kinds of < 


or liabilities amount to ne 
The .state of affairs should 


families in the village is estimated to be Rs. 1.78..‘MM. So, the total debts 


arly one-sixth of the total assets of the village, 
have been better but for that single item of debt 
of nearly Rs. 62,000 which is nearly one-third of the total debt of the village. 

The transactions of some of the members of the loeal co-operative credit 
society are given below for a clear understanding as to how the debt of the 
members has been increasing owing to the facility of the credit, how mem¬ 
bers take fresh loans within a short period of ten or fifteen days or one 
month from the date of repayment of file prior loan. 


(1) A Ktmmn agriculturist— 

Admitted on 18th February 1918 with 5 shares 
Took 16 shares on 20th March 1918. 


10 „ 

6th February 1926. 

2 

27th Ootobsr 1926. 

8 

13th November 1926. 

1 

27 th September 1927 

34 „ 

26th Reoember 1927. 

2 

77 „ 

28th January 1928, 
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Hi* debt transactions ju the society are— 


Loan taken. 


Loan repaid. 



Date. 

Amount. 

Date. 


Amount. 


us. 



as. 

13th February 1918 

.. 60 

9th August 1918 


60 

20th March 1918 

.. 160 

9th October 1918 


160 

14th Match 1819 

200 

27th July 1919 

,, 

90 

21at January 1920 

.. 200 

7th August 1919 


10 

22th March 1921 

.. ltw 

8th do. 

• • 

20 

4th June 1921 

.. 100 

12th September 1919 

a • 

60 

11th January 1922 

.. 200 

21st October 1919 

. , 

10 

2nd January 1923 

200 

28th do. 

, , 

20 

8th January 1924 

200 

21st October 1920 

m m 

72 

18th Maroh 1924 

.. 180 

27th do. 

. . 

128 

10th January 1926 

100 

4th September 1921 

. . 

70 

21st do. 

60 

11th October 1921 


30 

6th February 1926 

.. 160 

Do. 


64 

7th October 1925 

130 

14th December 1921 

, , 

36 

20th December 1926 

110 

9th Ootober 1922 


40 

6th January 1926 

.. 80 

27th November 1922 

( , 

30 

10th February 1926 

.. loo 

10th Deoember 1922 


110 

28th June 1926 

70 

30th do 

, 

20 

11th July 1926 

30 

11th November 1923 


160 

8th A ugust 1926 

80 

18 th do. 


60 

13lh November 1926 

200 

13th February 1924 


100 

17th January 1927 

.. 60 

29th do. 


80 

16th August 1927 

69 

1st Deoember 1924 


100 

20th do. 

80 

loth December 1924 


20 

16th November 1927 

60 

Do. 


80 

24th Deoember 1927 

.. 300 

17th September 1925 

, . 

50 

13th February 1928 

150 

Do. 

, 

7R 

13th June 1928 

100 

24th September 1925 

, , 

22 

8th January 1929 

.. 300 

Do. 


1 

12th June 1929 

240 

6th November 1926 

m . 

5o 

28th do. 

120 

9th do. 


6 



2nd December 1926 


80 



12th do. 


14 



26th January 1926 


100 



13th March 1926 


100 



19th June 1926 


10 



Do. 


10 



Do. 


80 



Do. 


100 



6lh Deoember 1926 

• • 

69 



Do. 

# , 

11 



1st July 1927 


1 



25th do. 

t , 

19 



6th August 1927 


80 



98th Deoember 1927 


200 



13th January 1928 

„ . 

60 



17th February 1928 


60 



lltb January 1929 


9 



Do. 

• • 

•0 



Do. 


60 



Do. 


160 



19th March 1929 

• • 

62 



7th May 1929 

• 

17 



21st do. 


12 



2nd June 1929 

, , 

87 



8th do. 


222 

A Brahman non-sgrioulturis(— 




Huron taken — 





19th Maroh 1926 

.. 30 



30th 

do. 

20 



20th December 1926 

26 



8th April 1926 

26 



22nd January 1928 

2 





102 
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Loans taken. 


Loans repaid. 


Dale. 

Amount. 

Dale. 

AinoAml. 


BS. 


KS. 

19 th March 1926 

300 

30th July 1926 

130 

30th do. 

200 

18th December 1925 .. 

170 

20 th December 1925 

760 

Do. 

200 

10th April 1926 

1,000 

8 th Mu rob 1926 

300 

16th April 1928 

100 

8 th April 1926 

460 

16th Jane 1928 

300 

27th March 1927 

200 

12th April 1928 

100 

12th April 1928 

200 

6 th May 1929 

300 

7th September 1928 .. 

1 (H) 

13th do. 

20 

Do. 

10(1 



30th April 1929 

200 



10th May 1929 

200 


No. ~ i- s the president of the society. His transact ions show that on tho 
day he joined the society, i.e.,. on 19th March 1925, he took 80 shares and 
a loan of Rs. 8(X). Again on 80ih March 1925, he took additional shares of 20 
and additional loan of Rs. 200. He repaid the amount of Rs. 500 in three 
instalments—Rs. 180 on 80th July 1925. Rs. 170 on 18th December 1925 and 
Rs. 200 on 18th December 1925. But on 20th December 1926 he took 
additional shares of 25 and took a loan of Its. 750. i.e.. of the whole amount 
which he is entitled to draw from the society on the same date. On 8th 
March 1926, he repaid Rs. 800 ; and on 8th April 1926. he repaid Rs. 450 
lint again increased his shares by 25 on 8th April 1926 and took a loan again 
ot Rs. 1.000 on 10th April 1926. On 27th March 1927 he repaid Rs. 200 
and on 12th April 1928 another Rs. 200; he took hack the loan of Rs. 100 
cm 16th April 1928 and Rs. 800 on 15th June 1928; he repaid Rs. 200 on 
7th September 1928,, took again Rs. 100 on 12tli November 1928; repaid 
again on 80th April 1929 Rs. 200, took Rs. 800 on 6th May 1929. repaid 
Rs. 200 on 10th May 1929 and took again Rs. 200 on 18th May 1929. These 
transactions show that retaking <>! loan followed immediately the repayment 
of the loan amount ; there is not much interval between the repayment of 
the loan and rotuking fresh loans from the society. Also, the tendency is 
to take all the loan amount that a member is entitled to take and that 
whenever a larger amount is required by way ot loan, the corresponding 
number of shares is increased. The borrowing power of this individual 
increased from Rs. 800 on 19tli March 1925 to Rs. 1.000 on 18th May 1929. 
So also the borrowings of some other individual rose— 

(1) from Rs. 50 on 18th February 1918 to Rs. 680 on 8th June 1929; 

(2) from Rs. 260 on 24l!i April 1927 to Rs. 770 on 22nd Septemlier 1928; 

(8) from Rs. 50 on 5th March 1917 to Rs. 550 on 20th October 1929; ami 

(4) from Rs. 20 on 24th November 1917 to Rs. 150 on 80tli May 1929. 

The amount borrowed by the villagers on pro-notes is 82 per cent of the 
total amount borrowed. 

The amount borrowed by th s villagers on moitgages with private persons is toper 
cent. 

The amount .borrowed by the villagers in the co operative credit sooiety— 

On mortgages . . .. 7 per cent of the total amount borrowed. 


On crop loans .. .. 8 do. 

On surety loans .... 13 do. 

Land Mortgage Bank , , t do. 

Imperial Bank .. .. 22T> do, 

Khandaguta cowles .. 0 a do. 


The amount borrowed on the security ot property is Its. 12,874 plus 
Rs. 27,190 plus Rs. 7,o00 plus Rs. 790. i.e.. Rs. 47,854, i.e., 25 per cent of 
the whole amount. 

Description of six families involved in debt is given below: — 

(1) A Kuiumn (inti ( in (igi u uU iirixt — 

His present debts are— 

(1) Pro-note—Rs. 800 from Vcdurumudi Kutnnia, at Re. 1 per cent 
per mouth for purchase of land. 

(2) Co-operative credit society—Rs. 700 at Re. 0-J2-C per cent per 
mouth for purchase of land and u house. 
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Ho purchased land and u house in the year 15RJ8. Ho made the loans ill 
1928. House and land were bought for Rs. 1,2<X). The remaining amount 
was spoilt for other expenses. Ho has not liquidated any portion of the 
debt. He is likely to liquidate about Us. 200 this year. He did not like 
to mortgage the land; and so he did not take the loan from the land mort¬ 
gage hank, Alamuru. He is likely to repay the loan of the co-operative 
credit society and to take a tresh loan from the society. 


His family consists of six males of 45. ;50, 13, 8, 4, 2 years and three 
females of 40, 40, 30. The first two do cultivation and the others depend on 
them. There is no other income except agriculture. 


Total value of all properties— 

Lands 
House 
Movables 
' Cattle 


HS. 

4,000 

1,000 

200 

200 


5,400 


He owns 4 acres ol jiruyati land and 5 acres ot eowle land. H\ 
cultivates the whole land with wet paddy and gets an annual gross income 
as follows.— 

as. 

Paddy 675 

l’ulses . . 200 

Total .. R7o 


His expenses are — 

as. 

Cultivation .. 270 

Taxes .. 5*0 

Lease amount ., (as the land belongs to his sister who is with him.) 
Family expenses .. 350 

710 

Net savings .. 166 


So ho is likely to liquidate the whole debt in about ten years. 

(2) .1 Kilim agriculturist —- 
His present debts are— 

(1) Pro-note of 11s. 300 Irom a local ryot at Re. 1 per month for 
liquidation of prior debts in 15*29. 

(2) Mortgage ol R.s. 1.000 Irom a local man of the same village at 
As. 13-4 lor the liquidation of prior debts about two years back. 

t3) Mortgage of Rs. 1,000 from a money-lender ef N el lore district 
at, As. 13-4 per month per cent for marriages about five or six years bock. 

(4) Co-operative credit society—Rs. 1.700 at As. 12-6 for family 
expenses; he is taking this every year. 

He first made a debt on mortgage with the Nellore man for the perform¬ 
ance of a marriage; he contracted some more minor debts in connexion 
with that marriage. Therefore two years hence he contracted the pro-note 
dent of Rs. 300 and the other mortgage debt of Rs. 1,000. He has been 
taking loan every year from the co-operative credit society* and repaying the 
amount every year. He has been paving interest every year to the Nellore 
man. He 1ms not liquidated any portion of the other debts. His loan with 
co-operative credit soeietv increased from Rs. 60 to Us. 1,700. 
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His family consists of six males of 00. 35, 20, 15, 13 and 5 years anil 
seven females of 55,, 40, 20, 18, 10, 13 and 8 years. There are only three 
agriculturists and the others arc dependents; oi the three udult males, one 
is blind and the other two arc lepers. 

Annual income. Annual expenditure. 

in. as. 

Lands .. 4,000 Cultivation expen¬ 
ses. 2,700 

Family expenses .. 800 

3,600 


It is found that his debt lias been increasing and that lie is not likely 
to liquidate the debt unless he sells a portion of his hind or unless he takes 
a loan from the land mortgage bunk by repaying the loan amounts in 
instalments. 

(3) .4 Jhnhnitiii iion-oijriiulturinf — 

His present debts arc — 

(1) Co-operative credit society—Its. 3,(500 partly for carrying paddy 
trade and partly for agricultural exjienses. 

<25 Land mortgage hauk -Hs. 2,000 at As. 12 for purchase of laud 

1028-20. 

i'.i) Pro-note— Rs. 2,000 from a Marwadi at llamachandrapur at 
11 c. 1 - 0-0 for purchase of land in 1028-20. 

(4) Pro-note—Its. 2.000 from a money-lender of Husaubada village 
at He. 1 per month per cent for purchase of land. 

Out of 11s. 3,(500 of the co-operative society, ho had a surety loan ol 
Hs. 1.000 and the remaining amount as produce loan. He purchased about 
40 puttis ol paddy at Hs. 50 per putti and kept it lor eight months and 
■sold at 11s. (33 per putti. He took loan on account ol this business. 

The three other remaining loans are lor the purchase of land ; he purchased 
land for aliout Ils. 6.000 last year. He has not liquidated any portion of 
his debts. He sold the paddy and liquidated a portion ol the debt of the 
co-operative credit society. 

His family consists ot three males of .30,. 25, 1 years and three females 
of (50. 20, 3 years. He is an inamdar and a non-agriculturist. He owns 
30 acres of land on which he gets lease amount of Ils. 1,500 per year; he 
gets also Rs. 200 per year on ‘ purohit service 


Total value of property. Annual inoome. Annual expenditure. 


Lands 

House 

Cattle .. 
Jewellery 

as. 

40,00(1 

1,200 

400 

1,000 

Lands 

Purohit service ., 

RS. 

1,600 

200 

fa.5. 

Family expenses ,« 400 


42,600 


1,700 



He is able to liquidate the debt oi the remaining amount ol Rs. 7,(500 
by about Rs. 1,000 per year. 

(4) A ScUUiultja agricult unsf— 

His present debts are— 

(1) Co-operative society—Rs. 50 for agricultural expenses 1028-29. 

(2) Mortgage—Ils. 250 from a llruhman of V'elagaleru village at 
Ils. 1 - 2-0 per cent per month for liquidating prior debts. 

(3) Pro-uote—Rs. 100 from a Rali of Pinipalla at He. 1 for pay¬ 
ment of tuxes and family expenses, aliout two years hack. 

He contracted a debt of Rs. 250 about six years hack and has not repaid 
any portion thereof, either principal or interest; on the other hand he has 
taken a fresh loan two years back. He owns 50 cents of land and cultivates 
5 acres of cowlc laud ; he does coolie work also. His family consists of 


Total value of the 
property. 

as. 

Lands . , .. 30,000 

House .. .. 2,000 

Cattle .. .. 1,000 

Jewellery .. .. 2,000 

36,000 
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two ma'es of 50 and 5 years and three females of 30, 10 and 3 years. The 
male adult and the female adult do labour and the other three dependents. 


His total property. 

His debts. 

Annual income. 

Annual expenditure. 


as. 

as. 


BB. 

as. 

Lands 

.. Cut) 

to 

lands 

.. 460 

Lands .. .. 400 

House 

30 

26tl 

Coolie 

.. 60 

Family expenses. 110 

Cuttle 

30 

100 




560 

400 


60(1 

510 


Tt is seen that his income and expenditure are almost running equal and 
it is doubtful if lie can liquidate his debt unless by selling the land or by 
mortgage of the laud in land mortgage bank. He is repaying the loan from 
the co-operative credit society and taking again fresh loan from it to meet 
his agricultural needs. 

(5) .4 Kmntnn ngrinilturixt — 

His present debts are— 

(1) Co-operative r red it society- Rs. 300 for payment of taxes and 
agricultural expenses in 1928-29. 

|2) Pro-note—Its. 500 from a money-lender of Vedurumudi at Re. 1 
per month per cent for liquidation of prior debts. 1928-20. 

He performed the marriage of his daughter about three years hack and 
contracted some sundry debts: and he liquidated all of them by taking a 
loan on pro-note in 1928-29; lie lias not liquidated any portion of this Rs. -500 
till now. He has been repaying and retaking loan from the society for the 
agricultural expenses. 

He owns 13 acres of wei land and docs cultivation of 4 more acres of 
cowle land. He gets about Rs. 600 on lands every year. His family consists 
of four males of 60. 35.. 18 and 15 years and three females of 50. 20 and 15 
vears. The male adults do cultivation and the females depend on them. 


Total property. 

Refits. 

Amina) incomp. 

Annual 

expend it ure. 


us. 

as. 

RB. 


US. 

Lands 

. . 13,000 

300 

Lands 1,400 

Lands 

600 

House .. 

600 

600 

— 

Family 

40O 

Cattle 

200 




Jewellery 

.. 400 






14,200 

800 



1,200 


He can liquulatc the debt in the course of four or five years as there is 
excess income over expenditure. 

(6) 4 Kn/ni agriculturist — 

His present debts are— 

(1) Co-operative credit society—Rs. 700 for taxes and education 
of his boy. 

(21 Mortgage—Rs. 1.400 at Re. 1 from money-lender of the villago 
for performing the marriages of his son and daughter, about three years hack. 

(3) Pro-note—Rs. 500 from a Vaisya of Ryali village at Re. 1 for 
purchase of cattle and other agricultural and family expenses. 

He performed the marriages of his son and daughter about three years 
back and made the mortgage debt; he has not yet repaid any portion of it. 
lie purchased cattle in 1928-29 and made the pro-note debt for it. His son is 
studying school final class at Ranmchandrapur and living in a hostel there; 
hence lie has to meet extra expenditure and he took a loan from the society 
for it. He has been repaying and retaking loan from the society. 
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Ilis family consists of six males of 50, 20, IS, 12, 7 and 1 years and four 
females of 70, 35, 20 and 2 vears. The male adults work and the others 


depend 

on them. He 

owns 6 acres of wet land and 

does cultivation of 

11 more 

acres of cowle land. 




Total value. 

Debts. 

Annual income. 

Annual expenditure. 


BS. 

as. 

RB. 


as. 

Lands 

.. 6,000 

700 

Lands 1,470 

Lands 

.. 1,100 

House 

690 

1,400 

— 

Family 

COO 

Cattle . 

300 

COO 




Jewellery 

200 






7.100 

2,600 



1,600 


His annual expenditure exceeds the annual income and lie cannot liquidate 
the debt unless by selling a portion of his land. 

lni'extmeiit .— There are no deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank 
account on behalf ol any residents in the village at present. One person 
deposited Rs. 212 in the year 1020-27 ; lie was a school teacher in the Board 
school and he left the village for Kapilcswurapuram about six months back. 
Xo other person has deposited since then. The residents are not in the 
habit of investing their moneys in the Post Office Savings Bank or in the 
purchase of postal cash certificates. 

The amounts that are available after meeting all family and agricultural 
expenditure are invested in the purchase of lands and in the purchase' of 
jewellery. During the year 1928-29, 8-50 acres were purchased by the 
residents of Pedapalla for Ils. 8.250. The amount spent in 1928-20 in the 
purchase or making of jewellery cannot he estimated. 

There are 271 members in the co-operative credit society and their share 
capital is Rs. 5.551 by the end of June 1929. There are eight members in 
the co-operative central hank at Rainachandrupur and the share money is 
Rs. 3,200. There i- only an amount of Rs. 70 under fixed deposits in the 
co-operative credit society during tiie year 1928-29. But the figures under 
deposits in the receipts statement under co-operative credit society ’ face 
page 7 of chapter on finance) show the amounts invested by way of deposits 
under the several heads. The amount invested hv way of share capital and 
reserve fluid are not amounts invested on account savings hut only on 
account of compulsory contribution to the society to get loans from the 
society. 
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PENIKERU VILLAGE. 

Penikeru is a village in Ramachandrapur taluk, East Godavari district. 
East Godavari is mainly divided into four natural divisions—Delta, Uplands 
and Upper Agency and Lower Agency. Delta may he split up itxto (1) the 
Eastern delta comprising the taluks of Ramachandrapur and Cocanada which 
aro on the left hank of Goutami, one of the three main blanches of the river 
Godavari, and 12) the Central delta comprising the taluks of Amalapur and 
Razole which are mainly situated between the Goutami and Vasishto, 
another branch of the Godavari. Vainateyam, the third branch of the Goda¬ 
vari, flows through the Central delta taluks. There are five channels which 
run across ..the Ramachandrapur taluk, viz.. Samalkota canal, Cocanada 
canal, Coringa canal, Injanun canal and Bank canal; and irrigation chan¬ 
nels were excavated by the Public Works Department for the irrigation of 
the fields from the main canals. Penikeru is one of the villages in Rama¬ 
chandrapur taluk which is under the irrigation of some of these channels. 

Penikeru is hounded on the north by Choppella. Nawabpeta and Afodu- 
kuru, east by Alamnru and Kalavacherla. south by Alamuru and Jonnada 
and on the west by Jonnada (see the combined plans of the thi'ee villages of 
Alamort), Pedapallu and Penikeru)*. All these villages are delta villages and 
receive supply of canal water hv means of irrigation channels; but the 
villages of Choppella. Nawabpeta. Alamuru and Jonnada have got some dry 
cultivation in some portions owing to the high level of the plots and owing 
to the low eominandahility of the irrigation sources. The Bank canal and 
tho Goutami river tiro about three miles to the west of the village. In Peni¬ 
keru village also, there is Block No. 4 of an extent of about one hundred 
acres which is not easily commandahle and is therefore not fit for wet culti¬ 
vation unless there is very heavy rain and unless there is submersion in the 
other low-lviug fields. 


AREA. 


The area of the whole village 

,, of the village-site or Grumakantum including Adi- 
Andhrapalli 

,, of the Vura tank (used for drinking water by people) . 
,, of the RavuL tank (used by cattle for drinking purposes). 
,, of the three ' murugukodus ’ (drainage ohannels) 

„ of the assessed wastes 

,, of house-sites grunted by Labour deportment to Setti- 
holijus .. .. .. .. 0 72 aoie. 

„ of hou9e-site grunted by Labour department 

to Adi-Andhras .. .. .. 0-99 ,, 

,, of the other ponunbohes 


ACS. 

1,016*40 


21-32 
709 
f-74 
ft-86 
0-06 


1-71 
77 02 


Therefore the total land in the village which is not at present used for 
cultivation is 115-79 ncres. 

Therefore the total cultivable land in the village is 999-61 ncres. 

The area of cultivable land is 89 7 per cent of the total area of the 
village. 

Out of 899-61 aci-os, dry land is 142-25 acres und wet is 757-36 acres. 

Dry land is 16 per cent of the total cultivable men and wet land is 84 
|>er cent. 

Of tho dry land an extent of about 10 acres is being cultivated with wet 
paddy once in two or throe years; hut that is only occasionally when the 
water application is accepted; it is more fit for cultivation of a kind of broad¬ 
cast paddy caller! jilam. The total wet land is always used for wet culti¬ 
vation. 


1—28 


Not printed. 
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Of the total extent of 890-61 acres fit for cultivation— 


Government jirayati land 
In&m land .. 

• « • • 

•• 

Wet. 

AOS. 

.. 480-00 

.. 327'36 

Dry. 

ace. 

61-22 

81-03 



Total 

.. 76786 

142-26 

Population. —The population of the village aocording to the census of— 

— 

Houses. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1911 . 

4921 . 

Prepared now for the present 
investigation .. 

- 226 

229 

283 

(families). 

69ft 

679 

703 

m 

1,362 

1,346 

1,870 


The following are the figures of births and deaths during the past 
years: — 





Births 



Heaths. 


Number of 


Males. 

Ke¬ 
rn ales. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Total. 

deaths due to 
epidemioe. 

1908 


23 

21 

44 

20 

16 

38 

2 due to 

1907 


37 

34 

71 

18 

24 

42 

oholera. 

1 due to 

1908 


26 

16 

■9 

24 

17 

41 

oholera. 

1909 


28 

26 


13 

22 

36 

, , 

1910 

. . 

22 

32 

wbm 

17 

22 

39 

1 due to 

1911 


27 

26 

63 

20 

21 

41 

cholera. 

1912 

e • 

32 

31 

63 

28 

16 

43 

,. 

1913 

. . • . 

36 

26 

61 

13 

19 

82 

., 

1914 


87 

21 

68 

43 

30 

73 

17 due to 

1916 


27 

26 

62 

30 

22 

62 

smallpox. 

8 due to 

1916 


23 

23 

46 

19 

17 

36 

emallpox. 

1917 

. . , . 

30 

34 

64 

47 

44 

91 

29 due to 

1918 


23 

27 

60 

27 

26 

63 

oholera. 

1919 


24 

29 

63 

12 

17 

36 

. , 

1920 


26 

26 

61 

12 

18 

30 


1921 


28 

26 

63 

33 

30 

63 

7 due to 

1922 


26 

n 

66 

14 

20 

34 

•bolero. 

1928 

, , • w 

27 


60 

28 

23 

61 


1924 


23 

K£S 

46 

16 

22 

87 


1926 

. , " 

87 

Kps 

64 

27 

21 

48 


1926 

a . . 4 

40 

■mM 

64 

18 

22 

40 


1927 


40 

SI 

71 

19 

26 

46 


1928 


36 

K3 

82 

30 

32 

62 

• * 

1929 (up to 
end of Sep¬ 
tember). 

16 

i 

88 

17 

18 

80 

• • 
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It is nevii that the numlier of deaths is greater than the nuinlwr of hirths 
in the years 1914, 1917, 1918 and 1921. The difference in 1914 is 16 which 
is mainly due to 17 deaths due to smallpox: the difference in 1917 is 27 
which is mainly due to 29 deaths due to cholera; the difference in 1918 is 
3 which is partly due to 20 deaths due to fever; the difference in 1921 is 
10 which is mainly due to 7 deaths due to cholera. The village was seriously 
affected by the epidemic of smallpox in 1914 and 1915 ; by fever in 1918 and 
by cholera in 1917 and 1921. 

There is not much difference in population between the census of 1911 
and 1921. But there is a difference of 25 persons between the census of 1921 
and the present census. But there is an increase of 54 in the number of 
houses. The increase in houses is due to the splitting of the joint families 
of brothers into separate families and is also partly due to the settling down 
of five or six Kapu families from Peddspur taluk on account of indigent 
circumstances there and on account of the existence of some of their relations 
here. There is no emigration from or immigration into this village; no 
persons went to Basrah or South Africa from this village for labour or for 
uny other work. 

The area of the village .. .. .. acs. 1,015-40 

The population of the village . 1,370 

Density of population for square mile as per census now prepared. 863 
Density of population per square mile as per census of 1921 .. 852 

Density of population of Ramaohandrapnr taluk according to the 

census of 1921 . 881 

Density of population of East Godavari district (Plains) according 
to census of 1921 .. .. ., .. .. .. .. 578 

Density of population of Madras Presidency acoording to the 
oeneusof]921 ,. .. .. .. .. .. 297 

Density of population of Alamuru village according to the 
present oensus .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 899 

Density of population of Pedapalls village according to the 
present census .. . .1,414 

So. it is seen that the density of Penikeru is less than the density of 
llumachaudrupur taluk and is far less than that of one of its neighbouring 
villages (Peddapalln) and is a little less than the other neighbouring village 
of Alauturu. 

There are 283 families in the village. The total population is 703 males, 
667 females. 

Therefore the average number of members, in a family arc 2-5 'males, 
2-3 females and 4-8 both sexes. 


The families and population are arranged castewar below: — 


Caste. 

Number of 
families. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Brahmans . 

6 

12 

19 

31 

Komatis fVaieyas) ,, 

Viswabranmans 

7 

4 

24 

17 

18 

16 

42 

33 

Barbers .. . 

3 

12 

7 

19 

Washermen . 

12 

31 

26 

66 

Kummaras (Potters) 

6 

18 

21 

89 

Kummus ., .. .. 

85 

210 

210 

• 426 

Kftpns 1B • • • i •• 

8«ttibaJijaB . 

34 

66 

96 

155 

83 

158 

179 

313 

Muhammadans. 

1 

6 

' 6 

11 

Gollas. 

3 

6 

4 

10 

Adi Andhras. 

54 

110 

101 

311 

Total .. 

283 

708 

687 

1,370 


There are 86 Kamma families, 34 Kapu families, 68 Settibalija families 
and one Muhammadan family; these are the main agricultural classes in 
families; and they form the greatest number in the village. There are 
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54 Adi-Andhra families and 3 Galls families; these are agricultural labouring 
classes and families. There are six Brahman families who form the only 
leisurely class in the village. There are 7 Vaisya families which do petty 
trading, 4 Viswabrahman families, 3 Barber families, 12 'Washermen families 
and 6 Potter families do their respective artisan professional work. Though 
moat of the Settibalijas are cultivators, a few of them live by coolie work 
only; though most of the Adi-Andliras do coolie work, a few of them cultivate 
lands also. Though barbers and washermen do their professional work, some 
of them are also doing cultivation of lands to a certain extent. Of the 
6 Brahman families, one is the karnam of the village, one is the teacher in 
the school, one is n temple archaka and three others are native physicians; 
these native physicians are spoken of as experts in healing lunacies and 
mentally disordered persons. They have opened a dispensary where they are 
giving medicines to such mentally defective persons; and some families are 
coming to them from different parts of the district and some are coming 
even from Ganjum district and Orissa for the treatment. All the 7 Vaiaya 
families have petty sundry shops in the village. Of the 4 Viswabrahmans, 
one does carpentry, one does blacksmithery and two do goldsmithery. All the 
6 potters make pots in the village and prepare tiles. The only one Muham¬ 
madan family does cultivation. There are no Christians in the village. Of 
the 54 Adi-Andhras, there are 27 Mala families with 52 males and 44 females 
and 27 Madiga fumilies with 58 males and 57 females; all these do field 
labour work either for daily wages, or us fann-seivants; Madigas work as 
rhticklers also during spare moments. The house's of Malus and Madigas 
are outside the village and they are living together; Seltrtibalijas are 
living away from the village lieyond the Mala-Machga I’alli. The Kapus, 
Kummas and Brahmans are all living together (seo the village plun of 
Penikeru)*. 


The population may be divided ns follows .— 


— 

Families. 

Per cent. 

(/> 

a> 

"3 

53 

1 

© 

4» 

1 * 

si 1 

H 1 

I 

* ; 

Per cent. 

1. Agricultural (dames (i.e., Raimnse, 
Kapus, Settibalijas and Muham¬ 
madans). 

188 

86-5 

*73 

67-2 

*66 

68 - 4 

2. Field labouring classes, i.e.. Malas, 
Msdigas and Gollas. 

67 

20 0 

116 

16-6 

166 

167 

3. Artis in dosses, i.e., Viswabrah- 
mans, Barbers, Washermen and 
Potters. 

26 

y-o 

78 

111 

69 

10*0 

4. Trading classes, i.e., Vvsyas 

7 

26 1 

24 

3 4 

18 

2-7 

6. Leisurely classes, i.e., Brahmans, 

6 i 

20 

12 

18 

19 

2*9 

Total 

283 


703 


667 



1. Agricultural olusseB, i.e., Kami 

Hettibalijas and Muhammadans 

2. Field labouring classes, i.e., Malai 

gas and Gollas .. 


Washermen and Potters 
4. Trading olass, i.e., Vysyas 
6. Leisurely class, i.e., Brahmans .. 



Total, 

Per oent. 

is, Kapus. 


928 

67-8 

and Modi. 

• • 

221 

16*1 

8, Barbers, 

. - 

1*7 

10*7 

. . 

*3 

31 

• • «. 

31 

2*3 

Total ,. 

1,370 

——— 


It is seen that the families of agricultural classes form 065 per oent 
of the total number of families and the agriculturists form 67-8 per cent 
of the total population, Next in strength is the number of the field labour¬ 
ing classes whose families are 20 per cent of the total number of families and 
whose population is 101 per cent of the total poplation. Though thev 
are all classed as agriculturists, some of them go for coolie in others’ 


* Not printed. 


















fields though they cultivate tlieir own lands: this is so when they have 
not, n<>t much lunil for cultivation. Hence, though the labouring class 
families and pet sons are 20 per cent and 101 per cent, some more families 
nhd persons of the agricultural families and persons may have to be included. 
Most o! the Settihalijas do cultivation and hence all of them are included 
under agricultural classes. 

Again, tho population of the village is divided age-war amongst the 
several communities of the village. They are shown Itelow: — 


C&sle. 

0- 

-10. 

10- 

-15. 

15- 

-20. 

Above 20. 

<n 

<P 

7% 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

<*i 

*> 

'is 

a 

r 4 * 

£ 

3 

« 

* 

a 

9 

Su 

Brahmins 

3 


1 

, # 


3 

8 

11 

Komutis (Vyeyns) 

« 


2 

1 

2 

1 

14 

12 

ViftwiibninmaiiR .. «. 

4 

3 

2 

2 

v 

4 

9 

7 

Barbers .. 

r> 






5 

7 

Wosherineti 

7 

HI 


f 

i 

3 

20 

13 

Kummur.is (Potters) .. 

5 

iBJ 


* 

3 

2 

9 

8 

KammaB 

62 



23 

17 

M 

116 

122 

Kapus .. 

20 

■ 



n 

mm 

46 

Itt 

Settibalijaa 

n 

44 

Haiti 

20 

u 

Bl 

79 

80 

Muhamimuiann 

. . 

1 

1 

2 

2 



1 

Gollas 

l 


1 



■ 



Adi-Andhras 

27 

25 

10 

0 

7 




Total .. 

m 

172 

100 

71 

60 

41 

373 

383 


They are ehown below in peroeritagee : — 


—- 

Total. 

0- 

-10 

10 

-15 

16 

-20 

Above 20. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

I’er cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per sent. 

Nnm- 1 
ber. 

Per cent. 

Males 

703 


21-7 

100 

142 

60 

80 

373 

631 

Female* . . 

007 


26-8 

71 

10-0 

41 

6* 

383 

67-4 

Total .. 

1,370 

340 

V 

us 

<N 

171 

EH 

97 

71 

756 

66-2 


'they are ehown below under agricultural olasses and non-agrioultoral olasees :— 


_ 

Melee 

Females. 

Total. 


0— 

10 



Males. | 

jPer oentJ 

Females. 

Per sent. 

Agriculturalclasses.. 

473 

466 

n 

110 

24-6 

123 

27 

Non-agricultural 
oIrsms. 

230 

211 

■ 

68 

25 0 

49 

23 
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0 

-10 



10-16 




Totd. ! 

Percent 

Males. 

Par oent. 

females 

t 

Per oent 

Total. 

Per cent. 

Agri¬ 

cultural 

classes. 

239 

26 

1 

72 

16 

64 

12 

126 

14 

Non-agri- 

eultnrsl 

daises 

107 

24 

28 

12 

17 

( 

8 

46 

10 





16 

-22 




Males. 

Per oent. 

<t> 

§ 

8 

Per oent. 

Total 

Par oent. 

Agricultural classes 

1 

41 

9 

24 

6 

1 

66 ; 

7 

Nim-agrioultural classes 

16 

| 

7 

17 

8 

82 

8 



Above 20 


Males 

Per cent. 

females 

Per oent. 

Total. 

Per cent 

Agrieultural classes .. 

■ 

61-6 

■ 

66 1 

499 

63 

Non-agrieultnral classes 

■a 

66 ! 

■a 

61 

267 

68 


Tn this village and neighbouring villages, males above the age of 15 years 
are the actual cultivators of the soil j others of the age lajtween 10 and 15 years 
assist their parents or guardians in taking food for them to the field, in 
looking after the cattle and other miscellaneous field work. For purposes of 
agriculture, the adult may i>c taken as those who are above 15 years: 


./ ■ ■ .. .. 



N umber of 
families. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males 
above 16 
years 

Agrieultural classes 


' 

188 1 

473 

456 

——r- 

2*6 

Non-agrioaltaral classes . * 

• • 


96 

230 

211 

144 


The 456 females and (473—286), i.o., 188 males below 15 years are depen* 
dent on the cultivation of 285 males above 15 years. These 285 male adult 
agriculturists are only 31 per cent of the total agricultural population and 
21 per cent of the total population of the village. 

Among the non-agriculturists, there are field labourers of the castes of 
Gollas and Adi-Andhras. Persons above the age of 15 years amongst these 
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communities do labour and earn wages; others below 15 years are dependent 
on them. 


— 

Number of 
families. 

Males. 

Fen. alee. 

Above 16 years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Field labourers 

67 

116 

106 

71 

74 

Others 

88 

at 

106 

73 

71 

Non-agriculturists total .. 

90 

230 

211 

141 

146 


Among the labouring classes, females above 15 years also work as coolies 
and cam wages. Hence the number of labourers among the labouring classes 
is 145. The remaining 70 children are dependent on the wages earned by 145 
adult labourers. Tbe.se 145 persons are 65-6 per tent of the total labouring 
class population and are 106 per rent of the total population in the village. 

Uni n fall. —The rainfall during the years 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928 as noted 
by the village officers in their village accounts is noted below. There is a 
rain gauge at Alainuru at a distance of about two miles. The figures of rain¬ 
fall at Alnmuru are more accurate than those at Penikern where the account 
i.s prepared approximately by the village officers. There is no rain from 
December to March; and there is heavy rain from June to October. 


— 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Average. 

January 






Fehrunry 

• * 

•• 


• • 

■ • 

Maroh 

. . 

• e 

• • 

. . 

. . 

A pril. 



. . 

0-60 

0126 

May 

600 

2 0 

060 

• a 

2126 

June 

3-76 


4-60 

0-26 

2-126 

July. 

4 76 

6-o 

6 00 

1-25 

4-600 

A ugust, 

7-25 

6 0 

• 4-60 


4-600 

September 

200 

4 0 

1-76 

4 00 

3 00 

October . 

8-26 



6 26 

3-626 

November 

0 25 

. . 

8-60 

a. 

1-000 

December 

•• 

•• 

•« 

•• 

•• 

Toti] .. 

32-26 

18 0 

20-76 

12-26 

21 0 


As most of the fields are wet and deltaic in nature, the ryots do not 
depend much on rainfall. As stated already there is an extent of about 
100 acres which is high in level and which depends to a certain extent on 
rainfall. Out of this 100 acres, an extent of about 80 acres will be cultivated 
with ‘ budama ’ for which canal water is also taken either by flow or by lift 
on application to the Public Works Department. There is a drainage channel 
called Muruga kodu to the south of the village bordering Alainuru village. 
Tf it rains heavily that Kodu becomes full and submerges the adjacent fields 
and spoils the crops. On account of heavy rain in November in 1927, the 
rasangi sheaves which were on the field were got submerged and swept 
away, and the rasangi paddy crop suffered partial damage. But no remis¬ 
sions were applied for or granted during the year. There were no remis¬ 
sions during any of the five past years. This shows that crops are not 
seriously adversely affected by any extraordinary drought or heavy rain. 
If there is heavy rainfall, some of the fields to an extent of about 100 acres 
are submerged by what is called ‘Jonnada valu ’ and makes the yield less 
by one-third than what it would have yielded but for the heavy rainfall. 

Facilities for irrigation .—The Bank canal is the main source of irrigation 
for this village. This canal runs from Dowlaisweram anicut to Tallarevu 
lock where it ends itself in a salt creek which connects the Bay of Bengal 
and the Gontami-Godavari at Yanain. 
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A number of irrigation channels were dug from the Bank canal to irrigate 
the fields. The irrigation channels which irrigate the fields of this village 
are-: (1) Choppella side. (2) Mnlnstanam branch, and (8) Jonnada branch. 
Choppella side channel passes through the village Jonnada on the west of 
this viHage bnt does not go through this village. Mulastanam branch enters 
this village at survey No. 47 and passes out at survey Nos. 81 and 83 to' the 
north of the village. Jonnada branch runs to the south of the village through 
Aianruru and Jonnada villages but does not pass through tire village Peni- 
keru. But there are number of irrigation bodies, some running through 
puntas and some through private fields connecting the irrigation channels 
and the fields under their ayacut. 

The extents registered under the ayaeuts of the three channels are— 



1. Choppella side .. 

2. - Mulastanam 

branch. 

3. Jonnada branch .. 


Jirayati. 

In am 

Total. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

•Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS> 

AC*. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

40-84 

12-34 

33 27 
382*22 

80-00 
9-2 9 

91-82 

212-46 

100-93 
21 63 

126 09 
594*67 

8 04 

14-51 

11-65 

28‘09 

19 69 

37*60 



The whole of the wet extent of 757-36 acres is being cultivated with wet 
paddy during first crop season except 7.i cents which is always under submer¬ 
sion on account of the ‘ kodu ’ which is by its side. Out of the dry extent of 
142-25 acres an extent of about 10 acres is cultivated with wet paddy during 
first crop season ; the rest is cultivated with bndama, janumil, gingelly and 
other crops; a portion is left waste with babul trees. 

If the channels are open during the second crop season, i.e., from Janu¬ 
ary to April, second irrigated crops will be raised. Generally dalwn paddy, 
gingelly, garlic and onions are raised ns second crop. The channels are 
opened by rotation. Til the second crop senson for fasli 1336 the three 
channels were open; for fasli 11137, they were closed; and for fosli 1338, they 
were open. 

The extents irrigated during the three fastis 1336, 1337 and 1.338 for the 
first crop and for the second crop are given lielow : — 
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There are no recognized irrigation tanks or wells. But some of the ryots 
have dug small private tanks in their own fields for the purpose of wetting 
first crop seed-beds. They will generally be filled before closure of canals 
and again be filled after opening of canals. In other seasons also they will 
be full. Such private irrigation tanks arc 12 in number. They are very 
useful to the ryots when seed-beds are in need of water and when canals 
aro not yet opened. 

Drinking wafer .—There are only two tanks in the village. Only one is 
used for drinking purposes. The other tank is used by cattle for drinking. 
Adjacent to the Vura tank which is used by people for drinking purposes 
there is a small tank used by washermen for washing cloths. Vura tank is 
generally full of water. It is filled up before closure of canals during summer 
and again filled up on the reopening of the canals. Many of the houses have 
got fresh water wells and some persons use the water of the wells for drink¬ 
ing purposes. There are fresh water Local Fund wells in the village, one for 
Madigas, one for Settihalijas and one for caste Hindus. They are also very 
useful for drinking purposes. So even for drinking purposes people need 
not depend much on rainfall. 

Drainage facilities .—There are two ‘ kodus ’ in the village. One is be¬ 
tween Penikeru and Alainuru villages. It receives the water of all the 
neighbouring fields and overflow water of the irrigation channels and rain 
water. Hence it submerges the neighbouring fields. An extent of about 
7 or 8 acres is not at all used for cultivation on account of tbe bad effects 
of the neighbouring ‘kodu’. An extent of about 10 acres adjacent to this 
land is sown with broadcast paddv; and tbe crop does not yield properly and 
yields ahout one-fourth or one-sixth of the average yield in a proper wet 
field not affected by ‘kodu’. An extent of about 100 acres is adversely 
affected by ‘Jonnadn valu ’ which submerges the fields in heavy rainy 
seasons; and their yield is generally two-thirds of the yield of ordinary fields. 
Drainage facilities are wanting in this village. If proper drainage facili¬ 
ties are made, the above 100 acres will yield about 100/2 X 1/3, i.e., 50 puttis 
moro; if ‘kodu’ is connected with Yedurumudi drainage channel and if the 
adjacent fields are made free from the evil effects of this ‘kodu’, there will 
he an increase in yield of 8 puttis and 10 puttis, i.e., 18 puttis. So ‘the 
total increase in yield will lie 68 puttis of paddy or Its. 3,400. 

Transport ami communications .—Only double-bullock carts are the means 
of transport. Tho Bank canal is about three miles from the village. The 
nearest railway station is Kadinm, which is about 8 miles from tho village; 
but generally people prefer to go to Dwarapudi railway station which is 
12 miles from the village. Generally those who wish to go to Rajahmundry 
side go to Kndiam and those who wish to go to Dwarapudi, Ramachandra- 
pur and Cocanada go to tho Mnndnpeta-Alamuru road. Between Manda¬ 
peta-Alamuru road and Penikeru village there is the village of Kalavacherla 
(see combined plan of the three villages)*. There is .an earthen road leading 
from Penikeru village and running eastwards from the village grnmakamam 
to a distance of about two furlongs and then enters Kalavacherla village 
limits and runs eastwards through Kalavacherla village limits for ahout five 
furlongs, then enters Alamuru village and runs again eastwards through 
Alainuru village limits for a distance of about six furlongs and then meets 
the Mandapeta-Alamuru Local Fund metalled road at a distance of about 
one furlong from Kottuvu towards Alainuru side and just opposite to the 
meeting point of Pedapalla-Vedurumudi road and Mandapeta-Alamuru 
road. Thus this eastern road is about 13 furlongs from the village Grama- 
kantam to the Local Fund metalled road; and from this point, persons go by 
carts, by buses and on foot to Mandapeta, Alamuru, Dwarapudi and 
Ramarhandrapur. 

Another earthen road runs to the north of the village gramakantnm 
for a distance of one mile within Penikeru village limits, enters Nawabpetft 
limits and runs westwards on tho border of Penikeru and Nawabpeta for a 
distance of about two furlongs, then it runs on the border of Nawabpeta 
and Choppella towards north for a distance of about one and a half miles, 
enters then Narsipudi village and runs through Narsipudi village westward 
to some distance, and then enters Dulla village limits; from Dulla the road 
is metalled and it runs to Kadiam westwards to some distance and north¬ 
wards to some distance; the distance from Dulla to Kndiam is about four 
miles. At Kadiam one has to cross the Samalkota-Cocanada canal to meet 
the Local Fund Rajahmundry-Dwarapudi road. From Kadiam village the 
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Kadiam railway station is about a mile and Dowlaishweriini is about three 
miles and Dowlaishweram is about four miles from Rajahmundry. (Please see 
the combined plan of the three villages Alamuru, Pedapa.lla and Penikeru, 
and the map of the East Godavari district and the plan of Penikeru village 
gramakantam)*. Only double-bullock carts can ply on these earthen roads; 
single bullock carts or jatkas or motor conveyances cannot conveniently go 
along these roads. In rainy season, it is difficult even for douhle-hnllock carta 
to go on these roads as the earth is miry and slippery; and even pedestrians 
find it very difficult to walk along these earthen roads if it is rainy. In rainy 
season also carts go to Rajahmundry along the earthen road via Dulla 
and Kadiam. There is a strong hallaout on the canal at Kadiam; it can 
convey double-bullock carts with bags of commodities from one side to the 
other side of the canal. In summer when the canals are closed, there will be 
small quantity of water in the canals or they will be completely dried up; 
then these double-bullock carts can go down tho cnnnl and reach the other 
side without the aid of the hallacut. 

All the paddy produced in the village will generally be sent, to Knthuru, 
hamlet of Alamuru, Mandapota and Rajahmundry. Pulses will go to 
Rajahmundry. Plantains will lie sent to Dwarapudi station to be exported 
to Anakapalli side. 

The conveyance charges from the village to Rajahmundry on a douhlo- 
bnlJocit cart is Rs. 3. The handyman has also to he fed by the person who 
engages the cart, that is 4 annas; the toll-gate fee at Rajahmundry is 4 annas; 
that also has to be paid by the same person ; so the total amount is Rs. 3-8-0 
per cart-load, i.e., 7 annas per bag. The conveyance charge from Penikeru 
to Kotliuru rice mill is one anna per bag or 8 annas per cart-load. The 
conveyance charge from Penikeru to Mandapota rice mill is Rs. 1-8-0; and 
Mandapeta toll-gate fee is 4 annas; so the total charge is Rs. 1-12-0. The 
conveyance charge from Penikeru to Dwurapudi is Rs. 2 nnd the toll-gate fee 
is 4 annas; so the total charge is Rs. 2-4-0. Also handies go sometimes to tho 
Alamuru Bank canal; the conveyance charge from Penikeru to the Bank 
canal ferry is Rs. 1-4-0. No hags of paddy will lie conveyed on heads of 
coolies even in rainy season. In summer also all handies go to the Mandn- 
peta-Alamuru road along the earthen load only. In summer, whom carts 
have to go to Jonnada they go through the fields. Jonnada is at a distance 
of about one mile from the village. There is no boat traffic in this village 
as it, is more convenient and loss costly lor them to go (o llowiaishwerain or 
Rajahmundry along tho Dulla road rather than to go to Alumuni nnd go by 
boat. Tho nearest railway station is Kadiam. But most of the residents 
prefer to go to Dwarapudi because they have to go a less distance on an 
earthen road (below two miles) to meet the Mandapcta-Alainuru road, where¬ 
as they have to go a distance of about 4j miles on an earthen road to meed 
the metalled road from Dulla and have to cross the canal at Kadiam on 
ballaeut. So also, if any produce, o.g., plantains, have to be exported bv 
train, they aro generally taken to Dwarapudi railway .station instead of to 
Radiant' railway station though they have to be taken towards R„jnbniondrv 
side. Especially this is Uie case in rainy season when every inch <1 miry 
earl hen road is a source of inconvenience. Persons will generally ehoo-o the 
lesser of the two evils. Motor buses and pleasure cars do not go to the 
vil.age on account oi the feeder road being earthen. Passengers who wish 
to take advantage ol the present day bus traffic have to go along tlm earthen 
road i uniting through Kalavacherla and Alumuni nnd meet the Alnniiiru- 
Mandapeta road where they can catch the buses plying for hire between 
Alamuru and Dwarapudi via Mandapeta. Those who have to go to Rajah- 
mu ndvy will either get down at Mandapeta bridge and catch tho buses wiving 
lietween RotipaJh and Rajahmundry or go direct to Dwarapudi railway 
station and catch tho train which goes either towards Rajnbmundrv or 
Samalkota side. ' 


There is no post office or telegraph office. Only a post box is affixed to 
Ramas temple in the village; the villagers post letters in that box Post, 
man from Alamuru comes to the village every day except Sundays and other 
postal holidays. He goes to the village at about 9 a.m., delivers letters 
money orders and parcels in the village, cleans the post box at about 10 a m’ 
and goes hack to Alamuru. They are delivered in the village one day after 
the day of receipt m Alamuru post office. Those which are cleared from the 
post box of the village and intended to be despatched to other places are 
detained m Alamuru sub-post office for a day. Thus there is a delnv of 
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one day either in the despatch or delivery ot tapaK, li any telegram is 
received in the Telegraph office, Alamuru, hy any resident of Penikeru, it 
is sent to Penikeru by a coolie if coolie charges arc paid by the sender ; if 
not it is sent with the postman the next day when he brings the tapal. If 
a resident of Penikeru wants to send a telegram to any village or town, he 
has to go to Alamuru and send the telegram from that office. 

Education .—The number of Telugu literate persons in the village is 112 out 
of the total population of 1,.'170. The number of male literates is 87 and 
female literates is 2b. There is only one English educated man. He is an 
Achari (Brahman) bv caste. He studied up to school final; bet is a teacher 
in the Local Board Elementary School. The number ol' educated persons 
in the several castes are given below: — 


—" 

.Males. 

! Females. 

1 

Tol al. 

o> 

CJ 

<_> 

r 1 " 

X 

o 

o 

r ^ 

a> 

K 

o 

r - 

a) 

z> 

o 

© 

a 

* 

X 

o 

O 

<D 

Brahmans 

9 

12 

75 

4 

19 

31 

13 

31 

42 

Kom.iti (V.iiyssas) ,, 

18 

24 

75 

1 

18 

6 

10 

12 

41 

ViswabrulmianH 

11 

17 

fio 

2 

10 

12 

13 

33 

.‘•9 

Kammas 

35 

318 

18 

15 

210 

7 

50 

426 

12 

Kapua 

6 

9 Pi 


2 

83 

3 

8 

179 

4 

Settibalijis .. 

4 

150 


0 

158 


4 

313 

1 

Muhammadans 

0 

6 


0 

5 

■ - 

0 

11 


BarhprN 

3 

i - 

25 

1 

7 

a 

Ml 

19 

21 

Washei infill .. 

1 

31 

3 


I'o 



56 

o 

fCuruiuarHH (Potter^).. 


18 


„ . 

21 

Si 

■ 

39 


Adi-Andhras 

0 

IIP 



101 
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Gollas. 

0 

6 

•• 


4 

1 


10 

• • 

Total—Telugu 

87 

703 

12 

25 

667 

4 

112 

1,370 

8 

Knglish 

1 

703 

ml 

* * 

667 

* * 

1 

1,370 

*• 


The literacy of this village when compared to the literacy of the Rama- 
ehandrapur taluk and of East Godavari district according to the census of 
1921 is given below : — 



Telugu. 

English. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Mules. | 

| 

Females, j 

Total. 


PER CENT. 

PER CENT. 

PER CEKT. 

PER CENT. 

PER CENT.] 

1 

PER CENT. 

Kast Godavari ! 

12 8 

2-6 

76 

2-0 

014 

IT 

distiict 







(Plains). 







K&iuuo h un dr up u r 
tuluk. 

Penikeiu vijluge. 

11-8 

To 

7-o 

10 

0-03 j 

0-5 

120 

4 0 

80 

01 


01 


It is seen that the average of Telugu literacy is above the average of 
Ramachandrapur taluk but t.lie male literacy is less than that of East Goda¬ 
vari district though female literacy is greater; but the averages of 
Ramachandrapur taluk und of East Godavari district are those of 1921; the 
averages of both lemale and male literate iu East Godavari district and in 
Ramachandrapur taluk will be higher now than what they were in 1921. 
The present total Telugu literacy of Penikeru is 8 (1 per cent which is just 
near the average of the total Telugu literacy of East Godavari district iu 
1921. The present English literacy of Penikeru is very small and is almost 
nil. 
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It is also worth noting that Telugu male literacy is higher amongst Brah¬ 
mans (75 per cent) and Vaisyas (75 per cent), it is next high in 
Viswabrahmans (65 per cent). It is only 16 per cent among Kammas, 6 per 
cent among Kapus and 26 per cent among Barbers. Female literacy is high 
only among Brahmans (31 per cent). All other castes are equally bad as 
regards female education. If both sexes are token into consideration the 
liteiacy is high only amongst Brahmans (42 per cent), Vaisyas (45 per cent), 
and Viswabrahmans (39 per cent), whereas it is low amongst Kammas (12 
per cent), Kapus (4 per cent), Settibalijas (1 per cent), Barbers (21 per cent) 
and Washermen (2 per cent). The only English educated person in the 
village is a Brahman, 


village is a Brahman, 

Agricultural olasses— 
Kammas .. 


igriomtural oiasss 
Kammas .. 
Kapus 
Settibalijas 
Muhammadans 


PER CENT. 
12 
4 
1 


Agricultural labouring classes — 
A ai-A ndhras 
Gull as. 


Artizan classes— 
Viswabrahmans 
Barbers .. 

W asliermen 
Potters .. 


62 

7 

1) 

0 

It 

0 

0 

() 

13 

3!) 

4 

21 

1 

2 

(1 

1) 

18 

12 

ly 

46 

13 

42 


45 


42 

. . , . 

12 


7 


0 


Total .. 147 18 12 

Trading classes— 

Vaisyas. 42 ly 46 

Leisurely classes— 

Brahmans .. ., .. .. 31 13 42 

So, the literacy is in the following order :— 

(1) Trading classes. 45 

(2) Leisurely classes .. .. .. .. ,. ,. 42 

(3) Artizan classes .. .. ., .. ,, 12 

(4) Agricultural classes .. .. .. .. .. 7 

(6) Labouring classes .. .. .. .. .. .. () 

It is seen that labouring cdasses have no literacy whatsoever; and agri¬ 
culturists are backward in literacy when compared to the classes in other 
walks of life. 

There are five schools in the village; of these two are dav schools and 
three night schools. They are (1) Board Hindu Elementarv School, (2) Acii- 
Andhra Day School, (3) Hindu Night School, (4) Settibalija Aidod Night 
School, and (5) Settibalija Unrecognized Night School. 

No. (4) is not working now and the Settibalija boys are going only to 
No. (5) as the teacher of No. (4) has gone for training.' However the figures 
of children who were attending hitherto are given below : — 

(1) Settihalija Aided Night School .—It is open to Settibalijas only 
Thore was only one teachor, the brother of the teacher who went to training 
who produced the attendance register. 

Strength Average 
0,1 rolls. ii'tendanoe. 

1 st ot&nauid .. ., .. 9 g 

,. . ! 6 4 

.. . 6 6 

4th „ . H $ 


Total . . 26 


The maximum age of the boys is 20 and the minimum age is 12 All 


are males. 
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These figures are not quite reliable as no teacher has been properly 
working. 

(2) Settibalijas Unaided, Night School. —There are two teachers. This is 
intended lor Settibalijas, This was started only two months back. This is not 
yet recognized; the teachers are doing the work on the expectation of receipt 
of grant. They are poor men and have done good work in having secured 
40 students within the course of two months. 


let Standard A 
1st „ B 
2nd „ 


Strength. 

7 

28 

5 


Average 

attendance. 

5 

22 

4 


Total .. 40 31 


Maximum age of tho boys is twenty years and the minimum age is ten 
years. 


(3) Hindu Board Elementary School. —There are four teachers in the 
school. This is open to all castes including the Panchamas. As the build¬ 
ing of the schools belongs to a Kamma person, who objects to the admission 
of Panchamas in the schools, they are not admitted here but they are 
going to a Panchama Aided Day School. 




Strength. 

Average 





attendance. 



Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls 

1st Standard 

, , , , , 

36 

28 

28 

20 

2nd „ 

. , 

12 

9 

12 

7 

3rd „ 


6 

6 

6 

5 

4th ,, 


12 

6 

11 

4 

6 th 

. 

7 

2 

7 

2 


Total .. 

72 

50 

63 

38 


Maximum ago is eighteen years and minimum age is five years. 

(4) Adi-Andhra Day School {Labour Department). —This is open to Adi- 
Andhras of both sexes. There is only one teacher. 

Average 

Boys GirJB. attendance. 


Boys. Girls. 

let Standard .. . 7 7 3 4 

2nd .. 672 4 


13 14 & 8 

Maximum ago is ten years; minimum age is six years. 


(5) Hindu Night School. —There are only two teachers, 
to all castes of male sex except Panchamas. 

N umber on 


This is open 


rolls. 


Average 

attendance. 


1st Standard 

i , • 

.. 11 

7 

2nd „ 

• • 

.. 10 

7 

3rd ,, 

, , 

.. 6 

1 

4th 

. 

4 

31 

3 

21 


Maximum age, 20 
Minimum age, 12. 


Five boys of the village are attending the lower secondary schools at 
Kotthuru at a distance of about one and a half miles from the village. 
Two boys are reading in Second Form, two iu First Form and one in Fifth 
Standard. 
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Except few persons who are attending the night schools the maximum 
age of school-going children is fifteen und the minimum age may be fixed at 
five. The number of children between five and fifteen years in the village is 
196 boys and 161 girls. Of them 182 boys and 64 girls are attending the 
schools, deducting 67 males who are aged above fifteen years. 

Boys. Gills. 

Children between 5 and 10 years .. .. 198 161 =» 867 

Children attending school .. .. 116 ; 68 per oent. 64 ; 40 per cent 

= 170; 60 „ 

It is seen that boys’ education is more prevalent than girls’ education. 

There is a small library of Telugu books. The library was started about 
seven or eight years back. It has not been working well. It docs not contain 
a good collection. For want of Government grant and other funds, it is not 
properly working. There is no register maintained for the issue of books. 
It is learnt that on the average four or live books are used per month by 
the residents. 

Andhra 1‘atriha is subscribed by the society from the ‘Common Good 
Fund ’ and is used by the members of tlio co-operative credit society. 
Panchayat bulletin is ulso obtained by the village panehayat. 

Agriculture (General). 

Areas under each crop .—Paddy crop is the chief crop of the village. Next 
in importnnoo is the gingelly crop which is raised as second crop. Grecngram 
and blackgram are raised in first crop paddy fields just before harvest. The 
extent of gingelly crop depends on the opening or closure of channels; there 
"is an extent of about 20 acres near a 1 Kodu ’; on it gingelly is raised as first 
crop, as first crop wet paddy does not thrive well on it. Garlic will be raised 
as second crop even though canals are closed There is not much of sugar¬ 
cane crop. There used to be about 40 acres of sugarcane crop about half a 
dozen years back ; the extent is being generally decreased owing to want of 
price of jaggery and owing to want of supply of water throughout all seasons 
of the year. The extents of cultivation of different crops during the past 
five faslis are given below: — 


— 


1334. 

1336. 

1336. 

1337. 

1338. 

1. Paddy .. 


766 76 

786 89 

870 12 

831 08 

908 72 

2, Cholam .. 

. , 

0-32 

2-71 

0 21. 



3. Chama 

, . 


. . 

. , 

1-62 


4. Bagi 

, . 

0-96 

1-37 



2 67 

6. Bengalgram 

, . 

21-10 

15-89 

. . 

0-39 


6. Horsegram . • 

, . 

1720 

35-44 

12-71 

2 71 

12-84 

7. Kedgram 

* . 

4-10 

2-30 

6 13 

9 43 

7 96 

8. Greengratn 

. . 

10716 

220-40 

221-76 

S3 74 

166-26 

9. Blackgram .. 

. . 

66-86 

108-84 

S3 86 

13-33 

39-31 

10. Annmu 

, . 

723 

7-64 

, . 



11. Chillies 

, . 

0-78 

0 32 

0-90 

1-14 

(>■62 

12 Garlic and oniona 


25-49 

18-28 

26 82 

60 28 

64 32 

13. Turmerio 


3'6t 

4-52 

0-51 

0-16 

0 34 

It. Creepers 


0-22 

0-36 

1 04 

0-23 

0-98 

16. Plantains 

. . 

2 83 

3 12 

16T2 

11 24 

16-64 

16. Mangoes 

. . 

0-88 

4 07 

6 11 

4 31 

4-86 

17. Coconuts 

. . 

0-06 

0-06 

0 06 

0 06 

0-06 

18. Kanda, Ellphant 
and Mohana. 

yam 

4 60 

6-65 

2-79 

2 70 

0-46 

19. Gingelly .. 

,, 

198-10 

84-66 

267 14 

86 66 

296 10 

20. Bugarosne 

,, 

32-04 

1811 

11-23 

3 74 

pMafrlf 

21. Cotton 

,. 

0-60 

0-36 

0 62 

0 49 


22. Gognlu .. ,. 

,. 

0-46 

0-45 

0-32 

0-72 


23. Jannmu ,. 


190-79 

177-11 

19617 

18-46 

mm 

24. Tobacco .. 

*, 

0 08 

, , 



26. Brinjalg 


0-29 


. , 

0 07 

0-11 

26. Theegapesarn .. 


1-86 

7-fl 

2-70 

11-62 

6-87 

Total 


1,443-28 

1,496 93 

1,664 11 

1,084-08 

1,684 86 
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The extent of cultivation in fasli 1337 is comparatively small when com¬ 
pared to the extents of cultivation of other fas] is as channels were closed in 
that fasli for second crop cultivation. In fasli 1335 also, the channels were 
closed for second crop cultivation hut there was larger extent of greengram 
cultivation in that fasli. From the above statistics it is seen that paddy, 
gingelly, greengram. garlic, blackgram and janumu (hemp) are the chief 
crops of the village. 

Total yield .—The yields of the several crops during fasli 1338 and their 
market value are given below : — 





ACS. 

N mnber. 

as. 

Paddy 



908-72 

1,200 putties. 

60,000 

Cholam 



0-17 

3 kunchams. 

1 

Kagi 



2-57 

1 patti. 

60 

Horsegrain 



12-84 

2} putties. 

200 

Red gram 



7-95 


200 

Greenuram 



165-26 

1 putti 

100 

Rlackgracu 



39-31 

i „ 

60 

Chillies 



It 62 

i 

4 »' 

20 

Garlio and onions 



£4 32 

64 putties. 

2,160 

Turmeric .. 



0.34 

J putti. 

16 

Cieepprs 



0-98 

20 maund8. 

10 

Plantains 



16-64 

10,000 hunches. 

6,000 

Mangoes 



4.86 

2,000 mangoes. 

20 

('oconu's 

Kanda, Elephant 

yam 

and 

006 

600 eoconu's. 

20 

Mohanam 


0-45 

1 patti. 

10 

Gingeliy 



296 10 

89 patties. 

11,670 

Sugarcane .. 



0-43 

* ,. 

1 putti. 

2(.0 

Cotton 



0-42 

60 

Gogulu 



0-32 


10 

Janumu (hemp) .. 



67 63 

, . 

675 

Brinjals 



o 11 

20 maiiMU. 

10 

Tln-egnpesara 



6-87 

T.til .. 

69 

80,4t0 


The pulse crops, i.c., greengram and blackgram, did not yield properly; 
the crops died on account of the insert. They yielded only about 1} putties 
tor au extent of 204-57 acres. It there were no insect, the yield would have 
been on the average 08 putties and the difference of 66} putties, i.c.. Rs. 6,650 
is the difference in \ iold between a normal year and last fasli ol 1338. 

Of the total extent cultivated during fasli 1338— 


IVr cent. 


Ruddy .. • • .. . . . .. 67 

Gingel'v .. ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 19 

Greengram .. .. .. . . .. lo 

Rliekgram .. .. .. ..3 

l’lsntains .. . . .. 110 

Janumu (hemp) .. .. .. .. ..4 4 


The average extent of total cultivation during faxlis 1334. 1335, 1336, 
1337 and 1 .‘138 is 1.454-64. 

The average extent of paddv cultivation during I'aslis 1334, 1335, 1336, 
1337 and 1338 is 828-51. 

Therefore the average paddy cultivation is 57 per cent of the average 
total extent of cultivation. 

Tn fasli 1331 paddy cultivation is 63 per osnt of the total extent of cultivation 
during tint fasli. 

Tn fasli 1316 v ac *dy cultivation is 63 per cent of the total extent of cultivation 
during thit fusli. 

In fasli 1336 paddy cultivation is 52 per cant of the total extent of cultivation 
during that fasli. 

In fasli 1337 pnddy cultivation is 76 per; cent of the totxl extent of cultivation 
during that fasli. 

In fasli 1338 paddy cultivation is 67 per oent of the total extent of cultivation 
during that fasli 
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The extent of paddy cultivation is generally between 50 per cent and 
60 per cent but in fasli 1387, it is 75 per cent because there is less i of 
gingelly cultivation owing to the closure of channels for second crop cultiva¬ 
tion. In fasli 1335, the percentage of paddy cultivation is on a fevel with 
those in other faslis though the channels were closed in that fasli alto for 
second crop cultivation, because there was more of greengram cultivation 
which was brought into account. 

For the cultivable extent of 899'fll acres, the gross yield is Rs, 80,440. 

Therefore the gross yield per acre of cultivable land is Rs. 80.440/900, 
i.e., Rs. 86J. 

The total extent of the village is 1.015'40 acres. 

Therefore the gross yield per acre of land is Rs. 80.440/10154, i.e.. 
Rs. 79§. 

The number of families in the village is 283. 

Therefore the gross yield per family in the village is Rs. 80,440/283, i.e., 
Rs. 244. 

The number of persons in the village is 1,370. 

Therefore the gross yield per head is Rs. 80.440/1370. i.e., Rs. 59. The 
number of children below ten years is 346. If two children below ten years 
are considered to be equal to one adult for purposes of consumption, the 
number of adults is 1,197. 

Therefore the gross yield per head of adult is 80,440/1197. i.e., Rs. 67. 

The number of pattas in the village is 295. 

Therefore gross yield per average patta is 80,440/295, i.e., Rs. 273. 

Possibilities of reclaiming waste lands .—There used to he a tank called 
Ramavaram Cheruvu of extent of 6-60 acres. Of this 3 acres were assigned 
by Government to an e.x-sepoy for cultivation in 1923; 2 acres of it were sold 
in auction in 1924-25, a Kamma of Jonnada bade it in auction. All the five 
acres are now under wet cultivation except about 30 cents which is still a 
high level plot. 1-2 acres was granted in a puuta to on ex-military man; 
it is also under wet cultivation now. 

The 5 cents of land (S, No. 8-141 now registered as assessed waste may 
l>o assigned to some person who will bring it under wet cultivation, if it is 
fit for cultivation if assigned to any person. 

Out of 77 02 acres of porambokes, 2-53 acres are now registered ns land 
value cases; they are already under cultivation; hut thev are unauthorised. 
They will bo assigned on patta if the parties pay theiv land value. 

Hence tho only extent that is available for bringing under fresh cultiva¬ 
tion is 5 cents which yields about 15 kunehoms or Rs. 5 worth of produce at 
tho most. This does not alter appreciably the productive capacity of the 
village. 


Agricultural imirrovemrnts .--Ohoppella side channel is running to the 
west of the village at a distance of about one and a half miles from this 
village border. Bodliies were excavated from this channel to irrigate an 
extent of about 150 acres at such a long distance. Between this extent and 
the irrigation channel there are Mulastanam village fields which are high in 
level; hence the ryots of those fields cross-bund the bodhies leading to Peni¬ 
le™ fields; therefore the fields of Penikeru in this block are generally 
transplanted in August whereas the transplantation takes place in July iii 
the rest of the village; so, the yield of fields in this block is never more than 
a putti per acre. The ryots propose now to excavate a channel from the 
Choppella side along a punta running through Mulastanam up to the Peni¬ 
keru village border; if this is done this block will yield half garce or U put¬ 
ties per acre and the total yield of the village will be increased by 150 X J i e 
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75 putties or Rs. 3,750. The proposal of the ryots seems to have been 
approved for excavation by ryots at their own cost and the cost is estimated 
to be about Rs. 4,000. 

There is a ‘ Kodu ’ in the village boundary between Penikeru and Ala- 
muru. On account of its existence there survey Nos. 169, 170, 206, 167, 
portions of survey Nos. 172, 173, and 171 are not now being cultivated with 
wet paddy. If proper drainage channels are dug and the drainage water 
is allowed to pass through a well defined course to run through Kalavacherla, 
Pedapalla and so on to Nalluvu drain, these survey numbers and portions 
of survey numbers whose extent is about 15 acres will be brought under wet 
cultivation and made to yield about 1J putties per acre and consequently 
the yield of the village will be enhanced by 22} putties or Rs. 1,125. 

There are no proper culverts to the earthen road leading from the village 
to Dnlla. On account of want of escapes, the rain water stagnates in the 
edges of the road and damages the crops of the fields near by; and the fields 
in the neighbourhood of this road do not give full yield. In this way an 
extent of about 50 acres is adversely, affected. If adequate culverts are 
constructed these 50 acres will yield 50x1, i.e., 121 putties more, i.e., 
Rs. 625. 

Tn fas]is 1334 and 1335, plantain crops in 2-83 acres and 312 acres were 
raised but in faslis 1336, 1337 and 1338, the extent of plantain cultivation is 
1512 acres, 11-14 acres, and 16-54 acres. This increase in cultivation is 
due to the easy availability of credit for eostly cultivation expenses. The 
individual borrowing capacity in the local co-operative credit society is 
Rs. 750 from 1925; prior to it, it was only Rs. 500. Also, the increase in 
plantain cultivation is attributable to the high price of plnntains in the 
market. It is also partly due to the new method of planting the plantains 
according to the method adopted in Samalkota Agricultural Farm. 

There is a breeding bull at Alainuru. It was bought on 4th November 
1928. Only six cows were sent from Penikeru to Alamuru for crossing by 
that hull. This is a small number when compared to the total number of 
cows 185 in the village. A breeding bull separately for this village is needed. 

A chemical manure depot was opened at Alamuru at the commencement 
of this year. The Settibalijas of the village have used these manures only 
to a small extent this year for wet paddy fields. About ten bags of Ammo 
Phos (20-20 grade) and four bags of ammonia were purchased from the 
depot h.v Penikeru ryots. They use groundnut cakes for plantain topes. The 
ryots of other communities have not yet taken up the use of chemical 
manures. 

Livestock in the village .—A census of agricultural cattle, implements and 
livestock of the village is taken now for the present investigation; and 
figures for faslis 1324. 1329 and 1334 are obtained from the village accounts 
and are given below : — 


— 

^ 1324. 

1329. 

1334. 

1339. 

Bulls and bullocks 


147 

178 

203 

160 

Cows 


229 

171 

166 

212 

Balia and heifers under four yearo 


219 

192 

237 

250 

He-buffaloes .. .. 


2 

6 

12 

10 

She-huff aloes 


54 

82 

90 

100 

Buffaloes under four years 


48 

63 

71 

60 

Rheep 


1 

1 


, , 

Goats 


5 

2 

2 


Horses and ponies 




, , 


Carts 


18 

16 

38 

60 

Ploughs 


87 

90 

104 

108 

Bugar mills .. 



1 

10 

3 

Oil mills 


2 

2 

2 

2 

Looms 

' * 

" 

* * 


*• 


1—30 
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There are 295 pattas and 283 families. But the number of ploughs is 108 
and the number of bulls is only 180. Thp holders of small extents borrow 
generally from their neighbouring ryots and manage without having a plough 
of their own. As there is decrease in sugarcane cultivation, the number of 
sugar mills lias decreased. 

Cows and she-buffaloes are mostly with Kammas, Kapus and Settibali- 
jas. The Kamma women generally earn about Rs. 50 by having a she-buffalo 
by means of sale of ghee, 

The sheep and goats are nil though there arc three Golla families in the 
village; they are living by coolie only. 

Some of the double-bullock carts are used for hire; but most of them are 
used for carrying manure, earth, etc., of the ryots; more than half the 
number are used for agricultural purposes. 

Marketing of the village produce .—Four persons in the village generally 
purchase the paddy, gingelly and pulses after harvest directly from the ryots 
and take paddy to Mandapeta Mill, where they sell to the millowner of 
Mandapeta. 

These are Taisyas who do this business. They purchase the stocks after 
harvest and immediately sell them . they do not store in godowns with the 
idea of getting greater profits by selling at a time when the prices are high. 

One person of Pedapalla and another person of Chintaluru also purchase 
paddy in the village directly from the ryots, take the bags to Kothuru mill 
where they get them converted to rice and export them to Oornnadn and 
Anakapalle and also sell them in retail at the mill. 

A commission agent of Mandapeta millowner generally comes to the vil¬ 
lage during dalwa harvesting season and purchases stocks in the village 
and takes them to the Mandapeta mill where the millowner takes them, 
converts them to ‘Uppudi rice’ (boiled rice) and sends to Coranadn nnd 
Anakapalle. The commission agent gets one-anna per hag ns his commission 
fee. The two persons of Pedapalla nnd of Chintaluru sometimes take paddy 
and rice to Rajahmundry also. In Rajahmundry and Cocanada they are first 
sold to the commission agent who levies a fee of one-anna per hag of paddy 
and of two annas per bag of rice or pulses. 

Plantains .—Three persons of the village purchase plantain hunches after 
yield. Of these two persons are joint, of whom one has l>een doing this busi¬ 
ness for a long time. They purchase in September and October. They 
execute contracts in these months at the risk ol the crop owner. They 
purchase at the rate of Rs. 50 to R.s. 60 per 100. They export them to 
Anakapalle and Vizianagram by train where they sell to the dealers there; 
there is no commission agent. Anakapalle dealers do not go to this village. 

Gingelly .—Generally all the rvots keep the crop that is necessary for 
family consumption, get oil extracted by the trvo mills in the village; only 
half the quantity of yield in the village will he brought to sale. 

The person of Chintaluru, and the four Yaisyas of this village purchase 
directly from the ryots and sell them by taking to Rajahmundry where they 
sell to the commission agents who charge two annas per bag. Some persons of 
Pedaparti, Ramavaram, Kuthukuluru and Artamuru come to the village, 
purchase stocks after harvest, take them and sell them in villages where 
there is no gingelly harvest; they are not commission agents. 

Pulses. —The same five persons are dealing in pulses also. They purchase 
directly from the ryots after harvest and take them to Rajahmundry where 
they sell to the commission agent who charges two annas per bag. The rvots 
sell the stocks after keeping back the quantities required for their 
consumption. 

Generally, only one commission agent on behalf of Mandapeta millowner 
is visiting the village, even that during the second crop season. Some of the 
big ryots hold back the first crop paddy for some time after harvest; it is 
only the poor ryots who sell the stock immediately after harvest. The above- 
mentioned six persons are generally the purchasers of all kinds of produce 
in the village. 


Holdings .—There are 295 pattas in the village, of which 208 are Govern¬ 
ment jirayati and 87 are inam. They are classified according to the extents 
involved : -— 
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Again these holdings are divided into (1) cultivated by the owner, (2) 
cultivated by tenant and (3) cultivated partly by owner and partly by tenant. 


—. 

— 

Jirayiti. 

Inam. 

Total. 

& 

i 

fc 

Extent. 

1 

1 

fc 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent. 





ACS. 


ACS. 


ACS. 



By self .. 

49 

23-86 



49 

23-86 

Holdings of 0—1 acre 


By tenant 

32 

20 76 

10 

*7-46 

42 

28-22 



By self and tenant. 

3 

2-99 

o 

1-19 

6 

6-18 



By self .. 

29 

40-63 

6 

7-43 

36 

48-06 

Holdings of 1—2 acres 


By tenant 

26 

33-46 

6 

7-91 

31 

41-37 



By self and tenant. 

3 

6 03 

6 

7 44 

H 

12 47 



By self . . 

24 

70-60 

6 

17-61 

30 

88-21 

Holdings of 2 -6 ,, 


Bv tenant 

19 

64 60 

19 

63-68 

38 

118-28 



By self and tenant. 

2 

6 71 

4 

16 78 

6 

22-47 



By self .. 

10 

76-88 

3 

21-46 

13 

97-33 

Holdings of 5—HI ,, 


By tenant 

2 

9-94 

11 

66 81 

13 

7576 



By self and tenant 

i 

6-12 

7 

51 36 

8 

66 48 



By self , . 

6 

61-48 

1 

10-76 

6 

72-24 

Holdings of 10—20 ,, 


By tenant 

2 

81-60 

2 

36-68 

4 

6818 



By self and tenant. 



3 

32-46 

3 

32-46 



By self .. 

2 

49-66 



2 

49-66 

Holdings of above 20 , 


By tenant 


. . 

. , 






By self and tenant 



2 

60-39 

2 

60-39 



By self .. 

119 

322-11 

16 

67 25 

136 

379-36 

Holdings of all kinds. . 


By tenant 

80 

160-26 

48 

181-64 

128 

331-80 



By self and tenant. 

9 

18*86 

23 

169-60 

32 

188 45 



Total .. 

208 
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Owners of holdings 0—1 who do not cultivate the lands are 42 out of DC, 
i.e., 44 per cent. 

Owners of holdings 1—'2 who do not cultivate their lunds are 31 out ot 
74, i.e., 42 per cent. 

Owners of holdings 2—5 who do not cultivate their hinds are 3t> out of 
74, i.e., 51 per cent. 

Owners of holdings 5—10 who do not cultivate their lands are 13 out of 
34, i.e.. 3b per cent. 

Owners of holdings 10—20 who do not cultivate their lands are 2 out of 
13, i.e., 13 per cent. 

Owners of holdings above 20 who do not cultivate their lands are nil 
out of 4, i.e., 0 per cent. 

Owners of holdings (of all) who do not cultivate are 128 out of 295, i.e., 
43 per cent. 

( y.Ji .—Those who cultivate a portion of the holding and lease a portion 
are included as those who cultivate.) 

It is, therefore, seen that more than half the puttadars cultivate their 
own lands und that 43 per cent of the pattadars have leased out their holdings. 

Out of 96 pattadars of 0—1, 54 cultivate 29 04 out of 56-26, i.e., 52 per 
cent. 

Out of 74 pattadars of 2—5, 36 cultivate 110-68 out of 228-96, i.e., 49 per 
cent. 

Out of 74 pattadars of 2—5, 36 cultivate 110-08 out of 228-96, i.e., 49 per 
cent. 

Out of 34 pattadars of 5—10, 21 cultivate 103-81 out of 229-56, i.e., 
67 per cent. 
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Oat of 13 pattadars of 10—20, 9 cultivate 104-64 out of 172-86, i.e,, 61 
per cent. 

Out of 4 pattadars of about 20, 4 cultivate 110-25, i.e., 100 per cent. 

Therefore out of 295 pattadars, 167 cultivate 507-81 out of 899-61, i.e., 
63 per cent. 

(N.li.— Here also those who lease out a portion and cultivate a portion 
are included as cultivators.) 

Jt is been here that the owners oi land cultivate 63 per cent, i.e., nearly 
two-thirds of the land, and it is only one-third oi the land that is leased 
out for cultivation. 

The extent of the patta oi the gieatest extent is 36 acres 52 cents, it 
is an inatit, next one is 29 acres 30 cents jirayati; and the next ones me 
23 acres 87^cents (mam) and 20 acres 36 cents (jirayati). 

All other pattas are below 20 acres. Thus there are lour pattas with 
greater extent than 20 acres of which two are inam and two are jirayati. 
There are six jirayati pattas and five inam pattas of extents more than 10 
acres. 

The area of the whole village is 1,015 acres 40 cents. There are 295 pattas 
of all kinds. The average area per holding is 3 acres 44 cents. The area 
of cultivable land in the village is 899-61 acres. The average area of culti¬ 
vable land per holding is 3 acres 5 cents. 

Holdings loss than one acre are 33 per cent. 

Holdings less than two acres are 58 per cent. 

Holdings loss than five acres are 83 per cent. 

Holdings more than live acres are 17 per cent. 

Therefore holdings of less than two acres are more than half the number 
of pattas; and most of the holdings of the village are less than five acres; 
and there are only 17 per cent which are more than live acres. 

Keeping hod.- sfor/.s of paddy. —Only three big ryots have held hack llie 
stocks of paddy of about 5(1 putties with a view to get higher pi ices at a 
later date. One Vaisya of ihe village purchased about 12 putties of paddy 
at harvest time and sold them in August and September. They kept back 
only Akkuiu or Pedduvuri and not Rasangi or Basangi. The difference 
is about Rs. 5 or Us. 6 during 1928-29 between the price at the time of har¬ 
vest and that at the time of sale in August or September. But this was 
covered up by way of other charges. The price of Akkullu was Rs. 55 per 
puttie. Interest on Rs. 55 for eight months at As. 13-4 which is the rate 
of interest per month in the local co-operative credit society is Rs. 3-10-8. 
There is depreciation of about live kunchams per putti; and it costs 
Re. 1-6-0. Hence the total loss by keeping back the stock is Rs. 5-0-8. So 
unless the difference is greater than that amount, there is no profit ; and the 
merchant is suid to have gained no profits or incurred no loss this year. But 
in 1925-26 and 1926-27, there were good profits by keeping back the stocks 
owing to the lurge difference in prices at the two seasons. The co-operative 
credit society may help the ryots of smaller holdings by advancing loans on 
produce and permitting them to sell at prices when they are high. 


Agriculture (Special). 

The income and expenditure of a few holdings are given below: — 

(1) Holding 0-75 acre : — 

Income .—The ryot has got an additional laud of acres 0-80 in the 
neighbouring village of Nawabpeta. He is cultivating 2 acres of cowle 
land also. So he is cultivating acres 3-55 on the whole. The whole extent 
is cultivated in the wet crops. During first crop season, it yielded 5 pnttia 
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of wet paddy; during second crop season, it yielded J00 kunchains of 
dalwa in 1-5 acres and 60 kuncliams of gingelly in 1 acre of land. 




M. 

408. 

3 66 Wei paddv first orop 6 puttis 

1-60 Dalwa paddy seoona crop—3C0 kunohams 
100 Gingelly seoond orop—60 kunohams 

.. 

260 

70 

42 


Total .. 

362 

Expenses— 


HH, 4. 


Repairing bunds, etc. .. . .. .. 60 

Ploughing .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 6 0 

Seeds—18 kunohams .. .. .. .. 8 0 

Plough—one carpenter .. .. .. .. .. .. 14 

Plough—one blaoksmith .. .. .. .. 14 

Bulls—depreoiation .. .. .. .. .. .. 10 0 

Removing plants from seedbed Re. 1-4-0 per sore .. .. 4 7 

Transplantation—36 persons at annas 8 each .. .. 17 P 

Weeding—16 persons at annas 4 each .. .. .. 4 0 

Haivestmg and bundling—40 persons at annas 8 each .. 20 0 

Thrashing—14 persons at annas 8 each .. .. . . 7 0 

Total .. 84 7 


2 8 
4 0 

1 4 

6 0 
10 0 




107 3 

Government taxes. 


36 0 

Lease amount-maktu two puttis 


100 0 


Total 

242 3 


R’el profit .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 110 13 


The liny produced was used by cattle as fodder. He took a loan of 
Its. 30 from tho local co-operative credit society. He paid back the 
amount. He lias no debts now. He does coolie work also. He earns about 
JRs. 50 per year by coolie. He spends the balance of the income for his 
family expenditure. lie lias not invested any moneys anywhere in any 
form. Ho did not sell any paddy of the first crop, lie .sold dalwa paddy 
at Its. 45 per putti to a dealer at Kothuru direct to him; there was no 
commission agent. He sold half the quantity of gingelly to the local oil- 
monger without any commission. The paddy yielded to him was spent as 
follows : — 

Two puttis us makta or lease. 

Three puttis he used tor his family consumption. 

Dalwa he sold to a Kothuru merchant without any commission. 

His family consists of two males of 40 and 12 years and three females 
of .‘10, 5 .and 2 years. The only earning member is the man aged 40 yeais 
and the other four ure dependent on him. 

(2) Soldi riff 090 acre: — 

Income .—In addition to his own land of acre 0-90. the holder culti¬ 
vates a cowle land of two acres ami in all he cultivates acres 2-90. It 
yields 4 puttis for first crop. In the second crop, gingelly was raised and 
it yielded gingelly worth R«. 100. 

us. 

200 
100 


Carrying of paddy from field to the house 
Dalwa seeds—10 kunohams .. .. ., 

Gingelly seeds—1 kuncham 

Weeding gingelly field—20 persons at annas 4 sack 
Dalwa transplantation, eto., lip to harvesting.. 


Paddy 

Gingelly 


Total ... 300 









as. a. 
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Expenses— 

.Repairing of bunch, etc. .. 

Ploughing . 

Seeds—Re. 1-4-0 16 kunchams 
. f one oarpenter Rs. 1-1-0 
Plough^one blacksmith Ks. 1-4-0 
Balls (depreciation) 

Plaoking from seeabed Rs. l-t-0 per acre 
Transplantation, 28 persons at annas 8 each 
Weeding, 10 persons at annas 4 eaoh .. 

Harvesting and bundling, 30 persons at annas 8 eaoh 
Thrashing, 10 persons at annas 8 each 
Carrying from field to house 
Gingelly seeds, 2 kunchams 


Government taxes 
Lease amount (iiiahta) 


6 0 
4 8 

6 0 

2 8 

6 0 
3 10 

14 0 
2 8 

15 0 


each 

4 

0 

Tot nl 

72 

2 

• r 

30 

(l 


80 

0 

Total .. 

182 

2 


Net profit is Rs. 117-14-0. 

The hny was used by cattle as fodder. It was not sold in the market. 
Ho used tho paddy for his family consumption and did not sell any paddy. 
He sold gingelly to the local merchant at Rs. 140 per putti, after deducting 
tho quantity required for his family consumption of oil. He took a loan 
of Rs. HO from the local co-operative credit society for the payment of 
Government taxes. He does eoolio work also and earns about Rs. 60 per 
annum. He has no money with him to be invested. He did not invest 
any moneys anywhere in any form. Ho borrowed, also Rs. 30 from a ryot 
at Re. 1-4-0 per cent per month. He intends liquidating the debts after 
the harvest of the present crop. His family consists of four males of 40, 
12, 8 and 6 years and one female of 15 years. The earning member is 
the only one person of 40 years and the remaining four persons depend on 
him. 


(3) HnUI'uii 7 4-48 acres: — 

He is a holder of acres 4-48 of jiravati land, 
of inam land and 2 acres of cowle land. 


Government jiravati 
Inam 

Cowle land 


He has also acres 1-50 


l'ry. 

Wet. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

0-50 

3P8 


1-60 


2-00 

0-60 

7-48 


The extent of acres 7-48 is fit for wet cultivation and acre 0 50 is a 
waste land intended for pasture of cattle. 

The crops grown on it are— 


as. 

Aores 7-48—Paddy It puttis .. .. .. . 4 650 

Acre 1 - 0 —Greengram dii not yield owing to insect 

Aore 1-0—Gingelly— 40 kuncharut .. .. 35 

680 
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He did not raise dalwa paddy. Januniu (hemp) was raised and cattle 


used it as fodder. 

as. a. 

Expenses— 

Repairing of hands .. .. . 110 

Ploughing. 12 0 

Seeds, 16 kanohams . 16 0 

Plough 1 — carpenter and hlaoksmith .. .. .. ., 2 8 

Bulls—1 pair— depreciation .. .. .. .. .. 10 0 

Plucking, 31 persons . 10 8 

Transplantation, 70 persons .. .. .. . 3S 0 

Weeding, 36 „ . ,, 8 12 

Harvesting and bundling, 70 persons .. .. 35 0 

Thrashing and oonveying, 3ii ,, .. .. .. .. 17 8 

Greengram seeds .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 0 

Gingelly seeds .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 10 

Harvesting of gingrlly .. .. .. .. 10 

HU 4 

Tares . 73 0 

Lease amount .. .. .. .. .. .. ,. 100 0 

Total .. 337 1 

Net profit, .. 212 12 


The hay was used by cattle ns fodder; hemp fjannmu) seeds were sown; 
the cattle grazed away the hemp crop. 

Of the 11 puttis of paddy. 1 puttis were spent for family consumption 
and 2 puttis for other expenses; the remaining 5 puttis were sold to a local 
merchant at I?s. 50 per putti; lie is n rice merchant at Kothuru, hamlet 
of Alamuru. Ho is not a commission agent. He purchases paddy, gets 
it converted to rice in the Kothuru mill and .sells rhe rice. He kept, the 
gingelly crop of 40 kuneliams for his family use. The holder of this land 
spends his own money for cultivation expenses; he did not borrow any 
moneys for field cultivation, lie borrowed lb, 500 from u ryot of Thntu- 
pudi village at interest ol He. 1 per 100 per month for the marriage of hi* 
daughter. He did not borrow fiom local co-operative credit society because 
he says he loses interest on the share money, because be has to pay yearly 
the interest due on the amount borrowed and because ho has to pay interest 
only at the end of three years if he borrows from a private person. and 
because to borrow money from the society he has to get. the favour of nil 
the members whereas he has to deal only with a single individual if he 
borrows from a private person. 

His family consists of three males of 50, 20 and 12 years and one female 
of 30 years. The two males of 50 and 20 years are engaged in cultivation; 
the other two are dependents. 

14) Holding 7 acre *.— 

The holder of this land is also cultivating eowle land of acre 0-60 also. 
He is cultivating altogether acres 7-80. He gets tho following crops and 
yields: — 


M. 

Acres 7-60—II puttis of first crop paddy .. .. ,, fijo 

Aores 2 60—of gingelly orop .. .. ,, joo 

Aores l’£0—of dalwa'paddy 14 kavidU .. ,. 80 

Total .. 780 
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Expenses— 

Repairing of bunda, etc, .. 

Ploughing .. .. .. 

Seeds, 60 kunchema 

Plough, one {SS& " 

Bulla (depreciation) 

Plucking aeedlings (first crop) 

Transplantation, <0 persons 
Weeding, 30 persona 
Cutting nTid bundling 70 persons 
Thrashing, 24 persons 
Carrying, 12 persons 
Gingelly seeds, 3 kunehama 
Weeding gingelly field, 10 persons 
Harvesting gingelly field, 30 persons at 3 annas 
Dalwu “eedp, 1(1 kuriehams 
Transplantation, 16 peifons at 4 annas 
Weeding, 8 persons at 4 annas 
Cutting, bundling and thrashing, etc. .. 


Total .. 
Government taxes ,, 
Lease amount . , 


The net profit 


1- A. 


[ft 

0 

I . 

8 

Vi 

0 

1 

4 

1 

4 

10 

0 

10 

0 

:v> 

f> 

7 

8 

35 

0 

11' 

u 

0 

0 

3 

u 

o 

8 

5 

in 

3 

0 

3 

12 

2 

0 

12 

8 

103 

14 

70 

0 

30 

0 

293 

H 

436 2 


The hay was iml entirely by cattle as fodder. No hay was sold. Four 
putt is of paddy were consumed by his family and 2 puttis for other expenses. 
He sold tho remaining paddy at Rs. 50 per putti to a local merchant at 
his house; ho did not soil to any commission agent. He is spending the 
balance for his family expenditure. Ho has no spare pioney to bo invested. 
IIo has borrowed Rs. 100 from tho co-operative credit society for payment 
ol Government hist, 11s. 100 from one person for liquidation of prior debts 
and Rs. 100 from another person for cultivation expense. 

TT is family consists of one male of 35 years and two females of 30 years 
and one year. Tho two females depend on the single male individual. He 
has constructed a house in 1026-27 by investing his spare money and by 
getting tho abovementioned loans. 

(5) Holdiiifl 8 acres: — 

Tn addition to this holding of 8 acres, he has got 2 acres in Xawab- 
petn village and lie t-ook on oowle 4 acres. Altogether he is cultivating 
14 acres. In all this extent he is doing wet paddy cultivation. He got 20 
puttis of first crop paddy. The following are the crops and yields during 


the last fasli: — 

RS. 

14 aores of first orop wet paddy, 21 pattia .. .. 1,060 

3 aores of gingelly, 8 kavidis .. .. .. .. 100 

2 acres of dalwa, 1 putti (8 kavidis - ) . 80 

Total .. 1,230 


1-31 
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ns. 

A 

Expenses— 

Repairing bunds, etc. . 


2R 

0 

Ploughing .. .. . 


21 

0 

Seeds (70 kuuohams) . 


20 

0 

Ploughs, two „ :: :: 


o 

•) 

8 

K 

Bulls, (depreciation) 2 pans 


20 

0 

Removing plants from seed hed, at Ks. 1-1—0 per 
Transplantation, 1*0 persous 

aore 

17 

8 


70 

0 

Weeding, 70 persons 


17 

8 

Cutting and bundling, 130 persons 


65 

0 

Thrashing, 40 persons . 


20 

0 

Carrying home 


8 

0 

Gingelly seeds, 5 kunehams 


6 

u 

Weeding gingelly Held, 30 persons 


7 

8 

Cutting, thrashing, etc. 60 persons 


16 

0 

Palwu seeds .. 


6 

0 

Transplantation of dalwa, 20 persons 


6 

0 

Weeding, 8 peisons 


<■> 

0 

Cutting and bundling, thrashing and oonveying, 

I'll persons. 

:> 

0 

Total oullhation expenses . . 

336 

8 

Government taxes .. 


J60 

0 

Lease amount 


200 

0 


Total 

686 

s 

N 

•t p) ofit .. 

613 

8 


He did not .soli hay; lie used it lor his cattle as loddei. He spent 
8 puttis of paddy for ins family consumption. 01 tIn- rciimming paddy, 
4 puttis were given as lease amount; ’2 puttis were paid m the shape of 
coolie wages; the remaining 7 puttis of hist crop paddy, dalwa paddy and 
gingelly were sold to the local meichant. He did not sell to any commission 
agent; and lie did not take the commodities outside the village tor sale. 
Ho borrowed the iollowing items.— 

(1) Rs. 100 from co-operatue clod it soncty toi (iovei nineiit taxes. 

(2) Rs. 100 from co-operative credit society lot Government taxes. 

(S) 11s. 520 ironi one person lot liquidation o) piior debts, 

(4) lis. 200 ironi another person foi family pin poses. 

(5) Rs. 200 ironi another person tor cultivation expenses 

Ho has no moneys to he invested, lie lias got the above debts to he 
cleared. His family consists <d six males ot 70, do, .‘JO, 25, 12 and 4 years 
and lour females of 60, 25. 20, 18; loin males work in the nolck lor culti¬ 
vation; the remaining six are dependents. 

( 6 ) Holding 14 acres; — 

The holding ol this ryot consists ol Id aeies of wet land and 1 .ieio 
dry land. He has no eowle land. He lias cultivated J.'J acres with wet paddy; 
and the one aero is waste land lolt lor cattle gmssing. Fm- the second 
crop he raised greengrain; insert spoiled the crop and it did not yield 
anything. Ho raised 2 acres oi gingelly and :j acres ol dalwa. 


an. 

13 acres of wet paddy (19$ puttis) .. . 970 

Greengr&m (no yield) 

Gingelly (60 hunobams) .. .. .. .. ., 10 

Dalwa (8 puttis) . 130 


Total .. 1,1*6 
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i.-. i. 

Flxpenscfe— 

Repairing bunds, etc. .. .. .. .. .. .. ns n 

Ploughing .. .. . If) 

Seeds (66 kunchaius) .. .. .. .. .. 2 ' li 

l’louglis (2 at Ks. 2-8-0 each) . .. .. 5 <i 

Hulls (depreciation) 2 pairs .. .. .. .. .. 20 n 

Plucking seedlings (Its. 1-4-0 per acre) ., 16 4 

Transplantation .. .. .. .. .. 66 0 

Weeding .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. in l 

Culling and bundling .. .. .. .. .. .. 66 n 

Trashing and conveying .. .. .. ,, ,u I 

0 leengram seeds (8 (unchains) .. .. .. 6 o 

0 ingell y seed# .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 n 

Gingclly haive=ting .. .. . 4 n 

Dalwa seeds .. .. .. .. .. .. .. R 1 ) 

Dalwa transplantation, seeding, harvesting, tbiasbing and 

conveying .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 474 


Total motivation expenses ,, 361 4 

Government taxes .. .. 167 0 

Total expenses 518 4 


Xet profit .. 626 12 


TI 10 liny tv as used by rattle as tinkler; nothing was sold. He borrowed 
Its. 00 from the co-operative credit .society; he pays hack the amount this 
year. He borrowed another sum I torn u goldsmith in (.'helluru village. He 
borrowed Its. 000 on mortgage at He. 1 rate ol interest per cent per month. 
He .says that in the society, the loan is given alter deducting the shuie 
mono ii/irl that ail things counted. the interest at the society becomes equal 
to tin' interest at the 'iHii-ar. He spends 0 puttis for family consumption 
and 4 puttis lor other expenses. He sold the remaining first erop paddy 
to the local merchant at Its. 60 per putti. lie is not a commission agent. 
Ho sold the 3 puttis of (laina to the local merchant at ll». 45 per putti. 
He reserved all the gingolly crop lor his lamily use. His family consists 
of lour males ol 50. 20. 12 and 8 years, and five lemales of 60, 05, 10. 14 
and 10 years; the first two males are engaged in cultivation, the remaining 
seven persons are dependents. 

(7) llohliiuj 25 (teres: — 

In addition to his holding ol 25 acres, lit* has got 2 acres of cowle land. 
Of this 25 acres, 4 acres is dry, the remaining 21 acres is net and lie has 
planted it with the wet paddy. The cowle land is also wet and he raised 
wet paddy in it also. 

Ho raised net paddy in 2d acres; he leased out d acres out ol the 4 acres; 
and he reserved the remaining l acre as pasture land for cattle to graze. 
He raised the following crops whose yields are also noted: — 

u**. a . r. 

23 acres of wet pndily, 34 puttis (20 puttis be sold 
at Bs. 55 per putti) .. .. .. .. .. 1,800 0 0 

Blaokgram, greengratn (8 acres no yield) 

1 C aores janiunu cattle grazed away ,, 

3 aores dalwa (3 puttis) *. 135 0 0 

Lease amount on 3 aores leased out ,. .. .. 37 8 0 


Total .. 1,972 8 0 
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Tho hay was used by the cattle as fodder; and no hay was sold. 
Expenses — 

Bepairing bunds, eto. . 

Ploughing 

Seeds, 115 hunobams 
Ploughs 3 knnolmns .. 

Bulls (depreciation! 3 pairs. 

Pluoking seedlings 
Transplantation 
Weeding 

Harvesting and bundling 
Thrashing and conveying 
Greengram, blaokgraiu seeds 
Gingelly seeds 

Gingelly thrashing and cutting 
Dnlwa seeds 

Transplantation, etc., Its. 15-12-0 pet acre 
Dalwa and gingelly taxes .. 

Total cultivation expenses 

Taxes .. .. .. .. .. .. 

lease amount .. 

Total expenses 
Not profit 


Janunm (hemp) seeds were sown; but cuttle grazed away the crop. 
Tho following quantities of paddy were .spent: — 

Puttis. 

For family consumption 6 

For farm-servants 2 

For coolie labourers C 

Total ... 14 


He sold 3 puttis ol dalwa to a Mandapota sou cm at Its. 44 per j.utti; lie 
is a commission agent on behalf of the millouner at Mandapota. 

He did not pay commission fee. The commission agent came to the 
village and purchased the stock. The inillowner must have paid the com¬ 
mission agent one anna per bag. The remaining first crop paddy he bold 
to a merchant of Chintaluru at Jts. .05 per piitti on bis own behalf and not 
as commission agent of any one. He converts paddy to rice in Kothuru 
mill and sells tho rice. Tile gingelly was used for family expenditure. He 
sold everything at tho then prevailing market rates. 

He did not borrow any moneys for cultivation expenses; he did not 
invest any moneys anywhere. His family consists ol one mule of 40 years 
and four females of 70, 30, 20 and 2 years; the four females are dependent 
on him. Ho purchased land of about 4 acres ubbut four years back and 
ib giving loans to other ryots to an extent of about Jts. 2,000. 


as. A* r. 
52 0 0 

39 0 0 

38 0 0 
7 8 0 
30 0 0 
34 8 0 

116 0 0 
28 12 0 
116 0 0 
67 8 0 
6 0 0 
2 0 0 
4 0 0 

too 
47 4 0 
22 0 0 


602 

8 

0 

260 

0 

0 

10(1 

0 

0 

962 

B 

0 

. 1,020 

0 

l) 


Chapter IV. 


Industries. 

There are no workshops or factories in the village. There are Ho small 
scale industries allied to or subsidiary to agriculture. There is no linnd- 
looin weaving also in the village. 

There are only (1) carpenter, (2) goldsmith, (3) blacksmith, (4) potter 
and (5) oil-monger in the village. 

(1) A carpenter is examined; he says that he makes and repairs wooden 
ploughs and other wooden agricultural implements of the ryots provided they 
bring the wood to him. Each ryot pays five knnchnnis of paddy for each 
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plough ior one year. Ho does not keep stock ol wood, does not prepare articles 
of furniture by himself and sell them in market, ilc gets 300 k tin charm of 
paddy per year. Ho makes now and then double bullook-earts provided the 
ryots bring wood and other materials lor it. He charges Its. 20 per cart 
for making charges. Ho does not want any capital to be invested. 

(2) Illacksmith is examined. He says that he prepares and repairs 
knives, kodavadu (knives with sharp and narrow teeth), karukolalu for 
ploughs, crowbars and other metallic agricultural implements, provided the 
ryo.ts bring the materials for the mnnulaeture. The blacksmith is paid five 
kunchams of paddy per plough by each ryot for an year. He does not 
purchase materials, does not make articles and does not sell them in mar¬ 
ket. Ho does not want any capital. He gets 300 kunchams per year. 

(3) Gulihmitli is examined. He says that the ryots bring gold and 
silver necessary ior any jewellery that they want to he made by him and 
that they pay the making charges. He says that lie does not purchase gold 
or silver, does not make jewellery by himself and does not sell in the market. 
So he does 'not want any capital to he invested. 

(4) l’uittr is examined and lie say-, that he munuiat turcs pots and tiles. 
He takes earth from the liehls ol the ryots and the ryots do not demand 
any price lor the earth. He sells them in the village and in neighbouring 
villages. He does not want any capital to be invested. He says he earns 
only two annas per day per head. He prepares tiles provided they bring 
earth, fuel and all other necessaries and charges Its. 4 per 0.000 tiles. 

(5) OiI-moixji’i . —The person examined i- a Jv.apu by caste and does 
this profession. He purchases a bag ol gingelly on credit from some ryot, 
extracts oil out ol it, goes to the villages and sells it. repays the amount 
ol price ol the bag and takes another bag on ciedit and repeats the same 
process. There is a difference ol He. 0-H-O per bag between the actual 
market rate and the rate at which lie takes on credit. He takes oil out of 
one bug m a week. Hag is generally worth Its. 10; and he gets out of 
it 30 seers ol oil which is worth 11s. 22-8-0 and 2 lniuiuds ol oil-cake worth 
about Rs. 2. lie maintains a hull loi running the oil machine. He has to 
spend about 4 annas lor jaggery, lie gets a profit ol Rs. s-8-0 per every 
bag; ho does not engage any coolies for cleansing the gingelly and making 
it ready ior extracting oil. This 11s. 8-8-0 must cover up his wages for a 
week, and maintenance ol his family and the hull. 


Chapter V. 

Finance. 

lli niittaiur. —Honey can be lemitted by pi) Po-uul money-order, (b) Tele¬ 
graphic nionev-order. (r) Insurance and p/l messenger. 

There is no cheque system in the village; and the ryots do not know the 
u-o of cheques, There i> no Post or Telegraph ollhe in the village hut there 
is a Post and Telegraph ullicc m Alumina at a distance of about two miles 
lrom the village. 'The inhabitants ol the village send monies by Postal or 
Telegraphic money-order or by insurance Horn Alamuru Post and Telegraph 
office; so also, the amounts are received m the village rio Atainuru. If any 
residents or ryots want to send monies to neighbours villages, they send 
with their servants or relations. The local co-operative credit society has 
not yet adopted the use of cheques. 

Financing agencies .—The chief financing agent y, that is at present working 
in tho village is Peuikeru Co-operative Credit Society. The land mortgage 
bank at Alamuru is also financing the residents of the village. There are 
some ryots and other persons who gave loans to other ryots; they do not do 
business on a largo scale. Some instances arc given below: — 

(1) A Kamma and an agriculturist .—He has no lands. He has earned 
a few hundreds by coolie. He gave a loan of Rs. 211 in small amounts of 
Rs. 20, Rs. 16, Rs. 30, Rs. 85 and Rs. 60 at Re. 1-2-0, Re. 1-4-0, Rs. 1-9-0 
and Rs. 3-2-0 per mouth per ceut to agriculturists by pro-notes. 
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(2) Another Eamna and an agriculturist .—He gets money from his 
brother-in-law who has a hotel at Cocanada. He gave a loan in small amounts 
of Rs. 180, Rs. 40, Rs. 25 and Rs. 25 at tho interest of Rc. 1, Ro. 1-2-0 and 
Its. 1-9-0 per month per cent on pro-notes to agriculturists. 

(3) .4 Brahman, mamdar .—He gave a loan of Rs. 2,000 to agriculturists 
ior cultivation expenses on pro-notes at the interest of Re. 1 and Re. 1-4-0 

(4) A Kanuna, agriculturist .—He gave a loan of Rs. 3,000 on pro-notes 
to agriculturists at the rute ol interest Re. 1 and Re. 1-4-0. 

(5) Another Kanuna, agriculturist .—He gave loans of Rs. 300 by pro- 
notes at the interest of Re. 1 and Re. 1-4-0, of Rs. 200 by mortgage at the 
intorest of Rc. 1; he gave Rs. 500 more on pro-notes at the rute ol interest 
Ro. 1 and Re. 1-4-0. 

(6) Kanuna, agriculturist .—Ho took a loan of Rs. 800 at As. 12 per 
month per cent from land mortgage bank and lie gave loans of Rs. 600 on 
mortgage at Rs. 1-8-0, Rs. 70 on pro-note at Rs. 3-2-0 and Rs. 20 on pro- 
note at Rs. 1-9-0. 

This is a clear ease of misusing the right of borrowing money from the 
land mortgage hank at a cheaper rate ol interest and utilizing it tor money- 
lending purpose at higher rate of interest. 

(7) d. Kajm, ugruultuiist .—He took a loan ol Rs. 1,200 at Re. 1 by 
mortgage; as it is not needed lor the purpose tor winch il Mas borrowed, lie 
lent Rs. 300 out of it on mortgages at Re. I. 

(8) .4 Kanuna , agriculturist .—He borrowed Rs. 1011 from the co-operative 
credit society at As. 13-4 and Rs. 120 from a private person at Re. 1 and 
ho gave loans of Rs. 300 at Re. 1-4-0 on pro-notes. 

(9) .1 tSctiUndiju, agriniltiu isl. —lie gave loans on pro-notes to nil 
amount of Rs. 330 at Re. 1 and Rs. 1-9-0 interest. 

(10) .4 Yaisi/a. inert hunt .—He gave loans on pro-notes and mortgages 
to an amount of Rs. 3.000 at Re. 1-4-1) on mortgages and Its. J-9-0 on 
pro-notes. 

Two persons outside the village, one ol Alaiuiiru and another of Kala- 
vacherla, two neighbouring villages ol Romkeru have given loans in the vil¬ 
lage. The money-lender of Alamum gave Its. 3,07)0 on pro-note at Re. 1-0-6 
interest. The money-lender o) Kaluvachei la is giving loans to Scttibaljjns 
of l’enikeru to an extent ol Rs. 1.IXMI oil pro-notes and mortgages at Re. 1-4-0 
and Rs. 1-9-0 interest. 

There are 12 (twelve) ryots who are lending out monies with a capital 
of about Rs. 12,000 on pro-notes at Re. i and lie. 1-4-0 per cent per mouth; 
two Vaisyas and merchants with a capital ol about lis. 0 000 on pro-notes 
at Re. 1-4-0 and 11s. 1-9-0 and mortgages at Re. 1 ; and one llralimau with 
a capital of about 11s, 3.000 on pro-notes at Re. 1. 

There are two other financing agencies iroin outside the district. One 
is from Nellore district and the other is twin Guntur district. 

Kcltore district .—Two persons come I tom Kolluru. Atmakuru taluk. 
Nellore district with corals and pearls tor sale. They halt in Jonnada vil¬ 
lage and go round the neighbouring villages ol I’emkeru, Alainuru. Peda- 
palia and Kalavaeherla. They have got some agents at Jonnada who act 
as intermediaries between them and the borrowers; those intermediaries act 
as brokers in some eases. 'The two persons give loans on pro-notes and 
mortgages. They generally come alter Pongul. They pay monies to tho 
borrowers, go hack to their district come again after the next Ponga), when 
only they take hack the monies iroin the borrowers; if the borrowers fail to 
return the money then, they have to pay compound interest and can pay 
only after the next Pongal when they again come there lrom their district. 
They generally levy interest ol Re. 1 on mortgages and 1U*. 1 and Re. 1—4—0 
on pro-notes. They lend money in hundreds and thousands. They collect 
the monies without filing suits. One of them lent Rs. 3,001) on mortguge 
and Rs. 200, 11s. 400, Rs, 1,000 and Rs. 1.500 on pro-notes. The other 
person is not doing much business at present. They have got confidence 
in any of the local ryots who are all well-acquainted with them as they 
have been coming almost every year for the last 10 or 15 years. 

Two or three persons come from Cliirnla and Pernio, Guntur district to 
the village at the time of transplantation season when the poor ryots and 
labouring classes ore in need of money and bring cloths for soles. They lend 
small quantities of money in Rs. 5, Rs. 10, etc., to Settiboiijas and Adi- 
Andhras; they come again at harvesting season for collection work when the 
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poor ryots and labouring classes will have some monies with them. If any 
borrower does not repay the amount then they sit on the threshold of the 
house and does not allow the borrowed to move unless the amount is paid; 
they do not even allow him to prepare his food and to do his daily avoca¬ 
tions of life. Thev generally take half a rujiee by way ol inteiest for every 
rupee of loan .oven; they also sell cloths to them on credit by soiling clotli 
worth ouo rupee for 11s.' 1-8-0 to be paid at the harvesting season. Ihey 
make a note of the transactions in their own note-books but do not take 
even their signatures or their thumb-impressions. Only about Rs. 20 are 
given by them in this village. 

Co-opcuitirc ae<lit society. —Tlie President of Ibe society is the village 
munsif, Katnina and agriculturist, the Secretary is the knrnam, Brahman, 
non-agriculturist; of the other three lnemliers one is a Brahman and non- 
agriculturist and two are Knuiutas and agriculturists. 

The share amount is Re. 1 per share; and the admission fee is two annas 
per share subject to a maximum ol Rs. 2-8-0. For every one share, a loan 
of Rs. 10 may lie taken. So when a person is admitted as a member, he 
gets (Rs. 100—10—1-1-0). i.e.. lbs. 82-12-0 while he is a borrower for Rs. 100 
in the society and his share capital is Rs. 10. 

On the share amount invested by the members, a dividend not exceeding 
one pie per rupee per month, i.e., one anna per year t>er rupee will be 
paid for the shareholder. Loans are given to the members at As. 13-4 per 
month per hundred, i.e., Rs. 10 per annum per cent. The penal interest is 
two pies per rupee per month, i.e.. Re. 1-0-8 per cent per month, i.e.. 
Rs. 12-8-0 per cent per year. Recovery ol tune-barred loans is by arbitration 
suit before the Deputy Registrar. 

The following table gives the number of members ol the co-operative credit 
society from 1022-23 to 1028-29; — 


Year. 

(D 

At tlie 
beginning 
of the year. 

(2) 


By 

them¬ 

selves. 

Removed. 

Pied. 

Total. 

Number 
at the 
end of the 
year. 

1922-23 

60 

42 


4 

4 

98 

1923-24 

98 

22 


2 

2 

118 

1924-20 

118 

29 

. . 



147 

1920-26 

147 

f>6 


1 

1 

202 

1926-27 

1'IU 

n 

2 


2 

211 

1927-28 

211 

29 

3 

i 

4 

236 

1928-29 

23r» 

6 

12 


12 

230 


The number of families in the village is 283; and the number of pattas 
in the village is 203. It is seen that most of the pattadavs or most of the 
heads of families are members ol the society, and that the number of members 
was increasing except in 1‘. 128-20. 

'The following table gives the number of members according to the chief 
castes and religions: — 
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It is seen that all castes are admitting themselves as members, vis., 
Muhammadans, Adi-Andhras and others. 


The following table gives the figures of cultivators and non-cultivators 
who are members of the society: — 


Year. 

(1) 

ColbivutorB. 

l 

► 

s 

"a 

¥ 

0 

© 

(7) 

© CO 
«-> 1-rt 

la 

. 

M © j- 
£ 

* 

i’S 
.a Sts 
h * ° 

(8) 

3 

£ 

(») 

Lund owners. 

Those who culti. 
© vat* others’ 

lands. 

fi » 

o M 
~ £ 

© a 
© © 

bt 0(5 
< 

<&) 

3 

© 

(*) 

© 

P ® 
o «* 

© 2? 

(2) 

■£ '£ 

"~o 5 . 

© • 

© v ^ 

-a rt 5 
£ s>-5 

(3) 

1922-23 .. 

10 

56 

10 

. . 

76 

9 

14 

OB 

1923-24 .. 

12 

CO 

9 

6 

86 

10 

22 

118 

1924-25 .. 

12 

86 

11 

6 

116 

10 

n » 

147 

1926-26 .. 

13 

102 

11 

43 

169 

11 

22 

202 

1926-27 .. 

9 

108 

12 

46 

176 

9 

27 

211 

1927-28 .. 

y 

126 

12 

51 

198 

14 

24 

236 

1928-29 .. 

6 

188 

12 

6 

212 

6 

12 

230 


It is seen that most ol the members of the society are agriculturists and 
agricultural labourers, and that non-agriculturists also are members of the 
society. 


The following table gives the numlter of loans and the amounts of loans 
taken by the members of the society and classifies them in accordance with 
the amounts borrowed, e.g.. loans lor amounts below Us. 50, between Us. 50 
and Us. 100, between Us. 100 and Us. 250 and above Us. 250. 


Year. 

Loans below 
Ks Co. 

Between Rs. 60 
and Ks, 100. 

Loan:?. 

Between 
Ks. 100 
and 

Ks. 25. 

Above 

Ks. 260 . 

Total. 

Number 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

U 

£ 

3 

a 

ft 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

1922-23 

84 

1,866 

13 

1,220 

J 

3 

640 

1 

400 

101 

4,021 

1923-24 

90 

2,436 

17 

HJUL1 

6 

1,160 

1 

400 

114 

6,431 

1924-26 


2,796 

8 

670 

7 

1,300 


.. 

104 

4,76f 

1926-26 


3,332 

29 

2,480 

20 

3/ 66 

6 

1*22*; 

174 

11,76' 

1926-27 

98 

2,780 

12 


16 

VMsm 

6 

3,100 

131 

9,641 

1927-28 

162 

3,871 

28 

2,430 

20 

3,926 

12 

6,664 

212 

16,894 

1828-29 

104 

3,720 

17 

1,660 

6 

1,120 

6 

2,260 

132 

8.64C 


It is seen that most of the loans are loans below Us. 50 and that the total 
loan amount has increased from Rs, 4,025 in 1922-23 to Rs. 8,640 in 1928-29. 
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The following table gives the number of loans and the amounts of loans 
for the different purposes during the several years 1922-23 to 1928-29. 


Year, 

For seeds 
man are 
and 
imple¬ 
ments. 

(2) 

For 

purchase 
of oattle. 

_0_ 

For 

payment 
of Kist or 
sist. 

ft) 

For trade. 

(6) 

For 

pnrohaee 
or oon- 
st motion 
of houses. 
(61 

For 

purchase 
of lands. 

(7 

(i) 

£ 

.5 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

A mount. 

1922-23 .. 


RS. 

1,975 

1 

RS. 

40 

68 

Rfl. 

1,720 


R8. 


as. 


Eft. 

1928-24 .. 





106 

4,836 

1 

60 

1 

100 



1924-26 .. 

i 

60 



96 

4,236 



. . 




1926-26 

6 

880 

. • 


93 

3,721 

a 

200 

7 

1,166 

2 

260 

1926-27 .. 

2 

460 

1 

20 

77 

3,380 







1927-28 

ii 

2,316 



81 

3,600 

a 

1,000 

18 

660 


•• 

1928-29 .. 

10 

1,720 

3 

160 

107 

6,340 

2 

100 


• • 


•• 


Hear. 

For 

purohaee of 
foodstuffs. 

(8) 

Total (produc¬ 
tive loans) 

2 to 8 
columns. 

(9) 

For liquida¬ 
tion of 
prior debts. 

(10) 

For 

marriages. 

(u> 

Grand 

Total. 

[columns (8). 
<l0) and (11). 
(12) 

£ 

a 

a 

■«-» 

B 

o 

a 

< 

Number. 

Amount. 

i 

Number. 

-S3 

i 

o 

a 

-i 


Amount. 

£ 

§ 

95 

Amount. 



RS. 


as. 


as. 


as. 


as. 

1922-23 



90 

3,736 

8 

170 

3 

120 

101 

4,026 

1923-24 



107 

4,986 

6 

i 

290 

■ 

160 

114 

6,436 

1924-26 



97 

4,286 

7 

480 



104 

4,766 

1926-26 



110 

6,206 

62 

6,371 

| 

180 

174 

11,767 

1926-27 


. . 

80 

3,860 

60 

6,750 


40 

131 

9,640 

1927-28 . 

.. 


114 

7,466 

106 

8,226 


200 

222 

16,890 

1928-29 . 

i 

20 

123 

7,840 

8 

1,260 

i 

40 

132 

8,640 


It is seen here that the largest number of loans and the greatest amount 
of loans are lor the purposes of payment of kist or sist: next in number 
and in amount are those for liquidation of prior debts and those for the pur¬ 
chase of seeds, manure und implements. During the seven years noted in 
the statement, only six loans for Rs. 220 were taken for the purchase of cattle, 
10 loans for Rs. i.350 for trade. 26 loans for Rs. 1,905 for the purchase of 
houses or cattle-sheds, two for Rs. 250 for the purchase of lands, <ne for 
Rs. 20 for purchase of foodstuffs and 11 for 11s. 740 for marriages. No loans 
were taken for permanent improvements, for articles of handicrafts, for 
education and for purchase or making of carts. 

1-82 






















































Hie following table gives the loans which have to be repaid within one 
year, between one and two years, between two and five years and. between five 

n Va&K * mp 



Short term 
loans 

(i e., to he 
repaid 
within 
one year, 

Louie to be repaid beyond 
one year* 

Grand 
total. 

Bat within 
two years. 

Bat within 

two and 
five yeais. 

Total. 


Amonnt. 

3 

& 

Amonnt. 

i 

1 

56 

G 

0 

O 

9 

* 

3' 

a 

P 

fc 


3 

§ 

& 

■*» 

§ 

1 

<1 



H8. 


B.S. 


US. 


E8. 


Re. 

1922-23 . 

99 

3,896 

i 


B 


2 

180 

101 

4,026 

1923-24 .. 

106 

4,680 

8 

m j 

B 


8 

866 

114 

6,436 

1024-26 . 

09 

4,266 

6 

■i 

m 


6 

610 

104 

4,786 

1926-26 .. 

169 

11.666 

4 

160 

4 

139 

8 

289 

177 

11,846 

1026-27 . 

169 


14 

2,326 

6 

■ into 

20 

3,636 

179 

12,436 

1027-28 . 

249 

18,346 



6 

988 

6 

988 

264 

19,334 

1928-29 . 

168 

6,600 


•• 

14 

2,307 

14 

2,807 

172 

8,897 


It is seen that almost all loans are for the short term, that there aro no 
loans for periods between five and ten years, that there have Iteen only 29 
loans from 1925-26 onwards for periods between two and five years and that 
there have been only 33 loans from 1922-25 onwards for periods lietweeii one 
and two years. The amount of these loans increased in 1926-27 hut lmd a 
fall in 1927-28 and again increased in 1928-29. 

The society is giving loans on three different kinds of securities (!) on 
produce or crop, (2) on mortgage of immovable properly and (.')) on the secu¬ 
rity of the borrower and one or two sureties. 

The following table gives tlie numlasr of loans and the amounts of loans 
given in the different kinds of securities during the years 1922-28 to 1928-29. 


Tear. 

Loans on 
prodnoe or crop. 

Loans on 

mortgage of 
immovable 
property. 

Loans taken on 
security of 
the borrower 
and one or two 
securities. 

Total. 

1 

0 

-*-> 

G 

0 

O 

a 

■< 

6-’ 

! 

25 

a 

0 

o 

S 

U 

£ 

0 

0 

fc 

Amount 

Number. 

*-> 

l 

< 



H. 


■9 

■ 

RB. 


SM, 

1922-23 .. 

, , 

., 

•. 

, , 


4,026 

101 

4.026 

1*23-24 .. 

. . 

.. 

2 

160 

B 

6,286 

114 


1924-26 


.« 

• • 


104 

4,766 

104 

4,766 

1*26-26 



6 

464 

171 

11,391 

177 

11,846 

1926-27 .. 

1 

200 

6 

764 

173 

11,481 

179 

12,436 

1927-28 .. 

11 

3,294 

6 

988 

238 

16,062 

264 

19,334 

1*28-29 .. 

3 

600 

3 

726 

167 

7,672 

172 

8,8*7 


It is seen that loans on the security of produce or crops are being given 
only from 1926-27; there were 11 loans of that kind in 1927-28 hut the number 
has fallen down to two in 1928-29. The largest number of loans is surety 
loan, i.e., the borrower gets loans though he has no property of his own 
provided he gets one or two sureties who can stand as security for him and 
who has got sufficient solvency. The number of mortgage loans also is 
rather small, 
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The following table shows bow the working capital has been growing froth 
1919-20 to 1927-28. The society'* present borrowing capacity is Its. 20,000; 
individual borrowing capacity is Rs. 750; total value of the property of the 
members is Its. 6,60,160. 
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It is set'll from the statement that the society is not receiving any deposits 
of uny kind now. The working capital of this society largely consists of 
the loan borrowed from the central bank and partly of the share capital and 
reserve fund. 

Land mortyuye bank, Alamuru ,.—Eight persons have taken loans from the 
hind mortgage bank, Alamuru, during 1928-29; all for the liquidation of prior 
debts. 

An extent of 29 acres 14 cents was mortgaged and the amount borrowed 
was Rs. 7,460. Of the eight persons who borrowed six are agriculturists 
and two are non-agriculturists. All the amount is for the liquidation of 
prior debts. The rate of interest is Rs. 9 per cent per annum and the 
amount is to be repaid in 20 years. 

There is ill the village a panchayat and the amounts collected on its 
liehalf constitute panchayat fund. The fund is now about Us. 400. Very 
recently Rs.'25 were spent out of it for weeding growth in drinking water 
tank. The fund is intended for the common use of the village community, 
e.g., for repairing roads, tanks, wells, etc. The whole of the panchayat 
fund is drawn from the village. And in the co-operative credit society the 
share capital, the reserve fund and the deposits are the amounts drawn from 
the residents of the village. 


The share-capital 
The reserve fund 
The deposits 


us. 

1,464 

833 

nil 


Total ... 2,297 


ltccot'eiu oj loans .—There is not much difficulty for the recovery of 
loans. It is said that no civil suits were filed for the recovery of monies 
borrowed from private persons. As regards the suits filed before and dis¬ 
posed of by the Deputy Registrar in arbitration cases, it is satisfactory to 
note that the statement is nil for all the years from 1J22-23 to 1928-29. 


Chapteu VJ. 

Indebtedness. 

The debts of the ryots of the village are ol the following kinds. They 
are (1) from tlie co-operative credit society, (2) from the land mortgage bank, 
Alamuru, (3) by mortgages with private persons, (4) by pro-notes with pri¬ 
vate persons and (5) by khandagutha cowle or teerumuiurii cowJe. There 
are also a few cases ol pledges of movable property such as jewels or utensils, 
this is generally done amongst females sometimes with, and more often with¬ 
out, the knowledge of the males. Even then, the amounts involved are small, 
say, Its. 5 or Its. 10 tor short periods of, say, one week or two weeks. This 
pledge of property has not been popular now owing to the working of the 
co-operative credit society where credit can lie obtained early without deliver¬ 
ing the possession of any jewel or household utensil. No cases of pledge 
have been brought to notice during investigation. The amount involved in 
such pledges is estimated to be Rs. 20. 

But as already described in a previous chapter there are Guntur men 
who come from Chirala and Peraln who lend small amounts to the poor 
labouring classes without pledge of property and who levy interest of As. 8 
per rupee for the period of loan; and their transactions have dwindled down 
to about Its. 20 owing to the loans given by the co-operative credit society. 
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The local co-operative credit society gives loans of lour kinds: (1) on the 
security of produce or crops, (2) oil the security of immovable pro|*erties and 
(H> on the security of the borrower and one or two sureties and (4) joint loans 
by a group of ]>ersous whose properties are all liable as security for the 
amounts borrowed. 


The total debts of the village are estimated as iolloivs — 


Co-operative oredit society . 

Pro-notes .. . .. .. • ■ 

Mortgages (other than with co-operative credit society and 
land mortgage hank) 

Land mortgage bink 

Khandagutha eowles .. .. 

Pledges . 

Ghirsda-Pernlu men 


as. 

6,867 

31,007 

13,404 

5,800 

815 

20 

20 


67,933 


The outstanding mortgage debts and pro-note debts, etc., arc shown 
below according to the agency which lias advanced the monies: — 



Merchants. ! 

1 

Kyots. 

| Professional 
money-lenders. 


Jn the 
village. 

Outside 

the 

village. 

In the 
village. 

Outside ^ 
the . 
village. 

In the 
village. 

Onteide 

the 

village. 

Mortgages 

Pro-notes 

Khandagutha cowle 

KS. 

1,480 

862 

as. 

Nil 

1 8# 

WEEu 

m 

RS. 

Nil. 

6,660 

680 

ns 

Nil. 

1.886 

KS, 

11,074 

15,361 


The debt advanced by co-operative credit society is 12 per cent. 
The debt advanced by land mortguge bank is 1:) per cent. 

The debt advanced by pro-notes is 53-5 per cent. 

The debt advanced by mortgages is 23 per cent. 

The debt advaueod by khaudugutlm cowlc is T6 per cent. 


KB. 

Amount secured by property— 

(i) Co-operative oredit society— 

(«) Produce loans .. .. 10(1 

(*) Joint loans .. .. .. 24 

(#) Mortgages . 626 

(ii) Mortgages with private persons . 13,404 

(lii) Land mortgage bank , . ,, 6,800 

(iv) Khapdugutha oowles .. .. .. .. 816 

(v) Hedges. 2o 


Amount not secured by property— 

(i) Co-operative credit society surety loans 

(ii) Pro-notes .. . 

(iii) Chirtla-Psrak men .. 


20,688 

i.e., 36 per cent of the total debt. 


6,218 

31,007 

20 


*7,246 

i.e., 64 per sent of the total debt. 
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The number of loans and the amounts involved are given below against 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists except those of pledges and handloans 
which are negligible: — 



Co-operative 
credit ttoeiety . 

Land mortgage 
bank. 

| Pro-notee. 


M 

a 

a 

% . 

Amount. 

U 

Z 

a 

s 

5C 

Amount, 

Number, 

—J» 

B 

o 

a 

■*5 

: 

Agriculturists .. 

129 

B8. 

6,316 

& 

© © 

08 

a*. 

26,4*3 

Non-agriculturists 

31 

1,062 

o , 
“ i 

37 

4,624 

v Total .. 

182 

8,867 

■ 

6,800 

136 ; 

81,007 



Mortgages with 
out possession 

Rhandagutha 
oo w lee- 

j Total. 

>4 

z 

a 

a 

Amount. 

c | 

if 

a 

a 

* 

Amount. 

a 

a 

Amount. 



K8. 


as. 


BA. 

Agriculturists .. 

23 

11,606 

2 

610 

267 

48,213 

Non-agriculturists 

y 

1,799 

6 

206 

88 

9,680 

Tot d .. 

32 

13,401 

7 

1 

816 

343 

67,893 


They arc divided below under the several important eastes lor the differ¬ 
ent kinds of loans. 



(Jo-operaLve 
credit »ooiety 

Land mortgage 
bank. 

Pro-notes. 

- 

Number. 

■*- 

G 

3 

O 

a 

«! 

*■» 

s 

X 

a 

a 

fc 

Amount. 

2 

a 

c 

Id 

0 

o 

s 

< 

Brahmans 

4 

Be, 

600 

1 

as. 

1,000 

600 

3 

BA- 

1,690 

Vaisyas 

6 

681 

1 

, . 

1 

Vlewabrah mu ns 

1 

27 

. . 

. . 


Kammas . 

66 

3,064 

6 

4,200 

■a 

18,861 

Kapua 

23 

946 

, . 


Kpf 

8.696 

Ooiiaa. 

1 

26 



■d 

200 

Potters. 

2 

40 

. . 


* 

126 

Muhammadans . 

1 

10 

»»• 


1 

76 

Bettibalijas 

36 

936 

• • 


31 


Barbers .. 

3 

46 



2 

90 

Washermen . 

11 

809 

• • 


« 

660 

Adi-Andhras. 

20 

194 

•• 

•• 

28 

711 

Total .. 

162 

6,867 

7 

6,800 

136 

81,007 


































































# 

Mortgagee with¬ 
out possession. 

KhandAgatha 
cow lea. 

Totel. 

1 

Cl 

* 

•P 

0 

P 

o 

a 

< 

2 

9 

s 

ts 

Amount. 

1 

I 

& 

i 

a 

<< 




K*. 


KB. 


KB, 

Brahmans 


1 

£00 



9 

8,730 

Vaisyas ., ,. 


1 

500 



7 

1,781 

Visw&brahinurs 


. , 

. . 



2 

1,827 

K animus 



6,036 

1 

400 

113 

32,640 

Kapus .. 


k§kI 

1,780 



46 

0,321 

Qollas 


■PM 




2 

226 

Potters .. 


■n 

too 



6 

666 

Muhammadans .. 


MB 




2 

86 

Settibalijas 



3,960 



80 

8,276 

Barbers .. 


BPK 

. . 



6 

136 

Washermen 


BiTS 

200 

1 

210 

19 

1,269 

Adi-Andhran 


u 

29 

6 

206 

6( 

1,139 


Total .. 

32 

13,404 

■ 

616 

343 

67,893 


The total debts of the village amount to Rs. 57,933. 

The number of families in the village is 283. 

Therefore the average debt for n family is Rs. 57.933/283, i.e., Rs. 205. 
The number of jmttas in the village is 295. 

Therefore the average debt for a patta is Rs. 57.933/295, i.e.. Rs. 197. 

The land revenue in the village is Rs. 9.681-10-0 (including second cron 
demand). 

Therefore the total debt of the village is about six times the Government 
land revenue in the village. 

The total value of all the properties in the village is estimated to he 
Rs. 7,48,789. The total value of all kinds of debt is Rs. 57,933. 

Therefore the total debts or liabilities nre one-thirteenth of the total 
properties or assets of the village. 

There are 201 agricultural families whose debt aggregates to Rs. 4R.113, 

Therefore the average debt of an agricultural family is Us 48 113/on] 
i.e., Rs. 234. ' ’ 

ar « 82 lion-agricultural families whose debt aggregates to Rupees 

OjUvUi 

Therefore the average debt of a non-agricultural family is Rs 9 680/8° 
i.e., Rs. 118. ‘ ' 

The number of agricultural families free from debt is 70. i.e., 35 per rent. 

The number of agricultural families in debt is 131, i.e., 05 per cent. 

The number of non-agricultural families in debt is 54. i.e., 06 per cent. 

The number of non-agricultural families free from debt is 28, i.e.. 34 n 0 r 


Therefore the total number of families in debt is 185 
the total number of families free from debt is 98, j.r,,’ 


i.e., 65 per cent, and 
35 per pent. 
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One hundred and thirty-one agricultural families are in debt to 'an aggre¬ 
gate of Rs. 48,113. 

Therefore the average debt of an agricultural family in debt is Rupees 
48,113/131, i.e., Rs, 367. 

Fifty-four non-agricultural families are in debt to an aggregate of Rupees 
9,680. 

Therefore the average debt of a non-agricultural family in debt is 
Rs. 9,680/54, i.e., Rs. 179. 

Agricultural lain Hies in debt. 

Number of agricultural families whoso debt is less than one- 
fourth of their respective annual incomes . 36 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is less than half 
of their respective annual incomes and greater than one- 
fourth of their respective annual incomes ... ... 30 

Number, of agricultural families whose debt is less than 
their respective annual incomes and greater than half 
their respective annual incomes ... ... ... ... 29 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is less than two 
times their respective annual incomes and greater than 
their respective annual incomes ... ... ... ... 26 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is less than three 

times their respective annual incomes and greater than two 
times their respective annual incomes . 6 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is less than four 
times their respective annual incomes and greater than three 
times their respective annual incomes ... ... ... 2 

Number of agricultural families whose debt is greater than 
four times their respective annual incomes . 2 


Total ... 131 


Nun -a/) ri cultural families in debt. 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less than 
one-fourth of their respective annual incomes ... ... 3-5 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less than 
half of their respective annual incomes and greater than 
one-fourth of their respective annual incomes ... ... 6 

Number of non-agriculturul families whose debt is less than 
their respective annual incomes and greater than half of 
their respective annual incomes . 4 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less thnu 
two times their respective annual incomes and greater than 
their respective annual incomes ... ... ... ... 6 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less than 
three times their respective annual incomes and greater 
than two times their respective annual incomes . 3 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is less than 
four times their respective annual incomes and greater 
than three times their respective annual incomes . 0 

Number of non-agricultural families whose debt is greater 
than four times their respective annual incomes. 0 


Total ... 54 


1-83 
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The different kinds of loans outstanding by the time of the present investi¬ 
gation are arranged purpose-war in the following table: — 


Outstanding loans. 

(1) 

Agricultural 
expenses, 
e.g., seed, 
eto. 

(2) 

Purohase 

of 

cattle. 

(»> 

Purchase 

of 

lands. 

<*> 

Purohase or 
construction 
of houses, 
eto. 

(6) 

liqui¬ 
dation of 
prior 
debts. 

(«> 

Co-operative Credit 

i 

RB. 

R8. 

RB. 

KB. 


Booiety— 

(1) Surety 1 oars 

198 

6o 


a 60 

1,680 

(2) Crop loans 

. . 

.. 


.. 

• . 

(3) Joint loans 




24 

. . 

(4) Mortgages 

, * 



« • 

626 

Mortgages without 
possession .. 



8,199 

400 

2,276 

Land mortgage bank. 
Khandagutha cowles. 





6,800 

, , 


. . 

210 

a , 

Pro-notes 

1,910 


12,096 

4,106 

3,610 

Total .. 

2,106 

60 

29,204 

4,799 

13,690 


Outetanding loans. 

'l’rude. 

(7) 

Family 
expenses, 
e.g., food¬ 
stuffs, elu. 

(8) 

i 

Marriages 

(9) 

Payment of 
kist or eiat. 

(101 

Totll. 

(HI 

Co-operative Credit 

Society— 

(1) Surety loans 

RB. 

RB. 

RB. 

R8. 

RB. 

156 

40 

159 

3,968 

6,218 

(2) Crop loans 




1(H) 

100 

(3) Joint loans 


. . 


O t. 

24 

(4) Mortgages .. 

, , 


, , 

, , 

526 

Mortgages without 
possession ,. 

600 

2,030 



13,404 

Lind mortgage hank. 

. . 


• . 


6,800 

Khandaguttaoowles, 

• * 

205 

400 

, , 

816 

Pro-notes 


9,272 

105 

100 

31,007 

Total .. 

656 

11,647 

664 

4,168 

67,893 


The sales of lands which took place in 1928-29 indicate the financial 
conditions of the residents to a certain extent. There are only 14 sales and 
the extent involved is 12 acres 8J cents. Eight of them are for liquidation 
of prior debts, four are purchase of lands, one for the purchase of food¬ 
stuffs, etc., for family expenses and one for purpose of marriage. They are 
shown below: — 


Purpose. 


Number. Extent. Amount. 


For liquidation of prior debts 
For purohase of lands .. 

For purchase of food stuffs and other family expenses. 
For marriages .. .. .. 


Total .. 



AGS. 

ns. 

8 

964 

10,120 

4 

200 

2,190 

1 

0-24 

100 

1 

0-80 

800 

14 

12-08 

12,710 

10 

6 12 

7,610 

4 

6-96 

6,200 

14 

12-08 

12,710 


Agriculturists 
N on-agrioulturiats 


Total 
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Purpose. 


X umber. 

Extent. Amonnt. 






ICS. 

as. 

Brahmans 

, , 

• • 

, % 

.. 3 

6-87 

6,100 

K&pus .. 

• , 

. . . . 

, . 

1 

0-37 

600 

Kammas 

, , 

• • • • 

. , 

.. 8 

4-88 6,310 

Bettibulijas 

• • 

.. 

.. 

2 

3-86 

700 


Total .. 14 12 08 12,710 


All the lands of the above sales are wet lands. Of those four are mum 
wet and ten are jeroyuti wet. The inam wet extent of C acres 19 cents 
was sold for Rs. 5,700. 

Therefore the average price per acre of inam wet land is Rs. 921. 

The jeroyati wet extent of o acres 89J cents was sold for Rs. 6,710. 

Therefore the average price per acre of jeroyati wet land is Rs. 1,137-8-0. 

It is seen that the price ot inam wet land is less than that of the jeroyati 
wet land. It is so because the inam wet lands are near the ‘ Kodu ’ and 
hence are liable to submersion. 

There are no sales either by the Revenue Department or hy the Civil 
Department during the past two years. Rut al-out three months ago, an 
inam extent of 1 acre 96 cents ot this village together with some lands 
in other villages were sold hy the Civil lluiisif's Court. Ramachandrapur, 
lor Rs. 3,700: hence it cannot be 6xed for how much the land in this village 
was sold in court auction. 

The value ol wet lands in this village does not depend on the kind of 
crops raised on them. Only when the lands are leased out for different crops, 
the lease amounts vary. For paddy cultivation, the lease amount is generallv 
a putti ,pet acre or Rs. 50 per acre. For plantain cultivation, it is generally 
Rs. 12 per kuncham or Rs. 120 per acre; for sugarcane cultivation, it is 
generally Rs. 15 per kuncham or Rs. 150 per acre. 

There are no recent sales of dry lands except a plot of 9 cents for 
Rs. 60 on 6th July 1929. According to it the rate is Rs. 666-10-8 per acre. 
Generally the rate of dry land per acre varies from Rs. 500 to R.s. 700. 
The rate of lease amount is generally Rs. 2-8-0 per kuncham or Rs. 25 per 
ucre. 

The rate of interest in the land mortgage hank is Re. 0-12-0 per cent per 
month. 

The rate of interest in the co-operative credit society is Re, 0-13-4 per 
cent per month. 

The rate of interest of mortgages with private persona without possession 
varies from Re. 0-14-0 to lie. 1-4-0 per month per cent. 

The rate ol interest ol pro-notes varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 1-9-0 per cent 
per month. 

There is no interest in the case of Khaudagutta cowles or mortgages with 
possession. 

The mortgages and pro-notes are classified !>elow interest-war: — 


Kates of interest. 

For trade. 

a 

o 

«t 

.t «' 

£ S 

S £ 

£ * 

© « 

w 

For taxes and 
kista. 

For purchase of 
house. 

© 

I 

J3 

s 

si 

fa 

For family 

expenses. 

For liquidation 
of prior debts. 

i 

bf> 

.3 

h 

a 

8* 

r° 

Total. 

life. A, P, 

B9. 

RS. 

RS. 

R8. 

RS. 

RS. 

1 RS. KB. 


Tro-nrttt. 


1 

0 

0 .. 


m 

100 

2,960 

8,856 

5,161 

2,610 

30 

21,486 

1 

0 

6 • • •« 

, „ 

.. 

3,0£0 

. . 

Bpl 

1 

2 

0 . . 


,, 


r 

620 

.. 

, , 

1 

4 

0 . , 


0 , 

, , 

1,156 


2,062 

ram 

, . 

WM. W. l V 

1 

8 

0 .. 

•• 

30 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1,639 


76 

1,644 



Total .. 


1,010 

100 

<,105 

12,006 

9,272 

8,610 

106 

31,007 
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M. 

18th March 1920 ,. .. 100 

14th July 1822 .. . 100 

Uth February 1923 .. .. 100 

13th Januaiy 1924 .. .. 100 

91h „ 192fi .. .. 100 

10th ,, 1926 .. .. 60 

10th „ 1926 .. ..100 

llth „ 1927 .. ..100 

13th „ 1928 .. .. 100 

8th March 1929 .. ..100 

144 k inoa inn 


M. 

8th Heoemter 1920 .. .. 100 

28th Hoveruber 1922 .. .. 100 

18th January 1924 .. 100 

30th .April 1924 .. .. 100 

7th May 1925 .. 100 

23rd January 1928 .. .. 60 

llth „ 1927 .. .. 100 

12th April 1927 .. ..100 

26th February 1929 .. .. 100 
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(2) A. Settibalijn apriaulturiif — 


Date, 

Amount 

taken. 


as. 

16th March 1920 

.. 20 

14th February 1921 „. 

40 

22nd August 1922 

.. 40 

12th January 1924 

.. 60 

9th ,, 1926 .. 

.. 60 

10th „ 1926 .. 

.. 60 

8th ,. 1928 . , 

60 

16th „ 1929 .. 

60 


Date, 


28th Deoember 1920 
1st „ 1921 

18th May 1928 
29th Deoember 1924 
7th November 1928 
13th September 192*5 
1st May 1928 
29th December 1928 
6th June 1929 


Amount 
repaid, 
as. 
20 
40 
. 40 

. 50 

. 50 

. 60 
30 
20 
60 


It is .seen that repayments are made promptly and that the loan amounts 
are not increasing considerably. 


A Kumiua, uyriailturist. —His present debts are— 

(1) l’ro-iiote—Rs. 170 from Angara Surayanarayanachari at lie. 1 
per cent per month lor the purpose of purchasing land; 1028-29. 

(2) Pro-note—11s. 100 from Angara Ramanujachari at Re. 1 per cent 
per month for the purpose of purchasing land; 1028-29. 

(8) Pro-note—Rs. 100 front Angara Papacharyulu at Re. 1 per cent 
per month for the purpose ot purchasing land; 1928-29. 

(4) Pro-note—Rs. 185 from Vadapallo Lukshminarayanacharyu 1 u at 
Re. 1 per cent per month for purchase of land; 1928-29. 

(а) Pro-note—Rs. 400 front ldura Sublmnna at Re. 1 per cent pet- 
month for litniily expenses; two years back. 

(б) Pro-note—11s. 100 from ldura Gananna at Re. 1 per cent per 
month for marriage of his daughter; two years back. 

(7) Co-operative credit society—Rs. 200. 

(a) Rupees 100 on surety. 

(h) Rupees 100 on produce. 

Roth arc for taxes: 1928-29. 


The laud was purchased in 1928-29 to an extent of 75 cents in Nawab- 
peta. Marriage was celebrated in 1927-28; taxes were paid in 1928-29. 

This year by raising second crop, e.g., gingelly, he wants to liquidate 
the sums of the two pro-notes executed two years hack. He intends paying 
the debt of the co-operative credit society by the produce of the first crop 
and taking fresh loans if necessary from the society for the payment of 
taxes for this lasli ugain. 

His family consists of six males of 70, 35, 30, 25, 12 and 4 and four 
females of 60, 25, 20 .and 18. The first four males do cultivation and the 
remaining six are dependents. The total value of all properties is— 


(1) Laud 

(2) House 

(3) Cattle 

(4) Jewellery 


B8. 

12.000 

1,000 

500 

1,000 


Total ... 14,500 


He owns lands 10 acres of wet land. He took 4 acres of wet laud on 
cowle. He cultivated the whole extent with wet paddy for first crop; he 
raises gingelly or dalwa for second crop if canals are open. He raises 
pulse croj>s also. His total annual income is 21 plittis, i.e., Rs. 1,050 
plus Rs. 150 (pulses) Rs. 1,200. i.e.— 

His total annual expenditure is— 


Cultivation expenses 
Family expenses 


BS. 

700 

500 


Total ... 1,200 
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The income and expenditure are generally equal; and he cannot hare 
anv excess income; but if second crop is raised, that will give him saving 
and will enable him to liquidate his debts in instalments. He purchased 
the land by running into debt because the land is adjacent to the lands 
he already owned. 

A Hrahman, non-agriculturist .—His present debts are— 

(1) Pro-note—Rs. 200 from Darimadugula Chalamayya at Re. 1 pei 
month for purchase of laud; 1928-29. 

(2) Pro-note—Rs. 200 from Bulusu Manikyam at Re. 1 per cent per 
month for purchase of land; 1927-28. 

(3) Pro-note—Rs. 280 from Vitla Ramanna at Re. 1 per cent per 
month for purchase of land; 1928-29. 

(4) Pro-note—Rs. 50 from Meka Satyani at Re. 1 per cent per month 
lor purchase of land; 1928-29. 

(5) Co-operative credit society—1928-29.—Rs. 50 for liquidation of 
prior debts. 

The land was purchased in 1928-29 to an extent ol 90 cents by the 
amounts borrowed on pro-notes in 1928-29; he paid Rs. 155 for a lund 
value case and constructed a well for about Rs. 100 in that land with the 
.amount borrowed on pro-note in 1928-29. He purchased this land by 
contracting this debt as this land is adjacent to the lands already owned 
by him. He wants to liquidate the debt by selling away a plot of land 
to an extent of about 60 cents which is separated from the rest ol his 
lands. He wants to liquidate the debt of the society by his income by 
medicine; he is something of a native physician. 

His family consists of one male ol ;1H years and one female of 25 years. 

He has got 3 acres of wet laud. He gave it on cowlo for Rs. 150. He 
gets an annual income of about Us. 200 by bis medical profession. His 
lamily expenditure is about 11s. 250, as it is said that many relations will 
be visiting bis bouse. He is considered to lie a solvent loan. He cun 
liquidate his debts without selling his land mentioned ubove. He has an 
idea of taking a loan from the land mortgage hank and liquidating the present 
debts and repaying the loan from the land mortgage hank by annual instal¬ 
ments in 20 years. 

.4 Kapii , agni ulturist. — His debts are— 

(1) Pro-note—Rs. 200 at Re. 1 per cent per month for cultivation ex¬ 
penses ; 1927-28. 

(2) Pro-note—Its. 200 at Rc. 1 per cent per month for cultivation 
expenses; 1927-28. 

(3) Co-operative credit society—Its. 150, 1928-29 for payment of taxes. 

He has 8 acres of wet land and 10 acres of cowlo land. He gets about 
25 puttis of paddy, i.o.. noarly Rs. 1,250. He spends about Rs. 800 for 
his cultivation expenses and the remaining amount lor his family expenses 
If ,lie raises second crop he has to liquidate his debts. Prior to this debt 
he had a mortgage debt of Rs. 700 which he liquidated in the course of two 
or three years. # 

His family consists of six males of 40, 35, 32, 10. 0 and 4 years and eight 
females of 50, 30, 25, 20, 14, 10. 8 and 3 >ears. The first four males do culti¬ 
vation and the remaining ten persons are their dependents. 

This year lie wants to raise gingelly again in the second crop season and 
intends liquidating the pro-note debts. He intends paying the co-operative 
society money after harvesting first crop and taking fresh loans from the 
society afterwards if he has no sufficient money for the payment of taxes. 

A Kamma agriculturist .—His debts are— 

, (1) Pro-note— Tfs. 3,050 ut Re. 1-0-6 per cent per month for purchase of 

land. 

(2) Co-operative credit society—Rs. 760 for payment of taxes. 

About ten yeurs hack he borrowed about Rs. 10,000 on pro-note for 
expenses in connexion with a civil litigation on behalf of his nephew. 

He was gradually repaying the debt; ami again he took Rs. 3,000 about 
three years back from one of the same pei'sons as before. He succeeded ® 
in the suit and got about 40 acres of wet land on behalf of his nephew who 
is a minor and his ward. He purchased about 5 acres of wet land lor 
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about Rs. 5,000 about three years back; and during this period of three 
years he sustained some losses on account of lanka cultivation; he liquidated 
during this period some other petty debts. On an average he liquidates a 
debt of about Rs. 1,000 per annum. 

Last year he took the loan of Rs., 750 from the society and he paid 
buck Rs. 500 two or three days hack. He is likely to liquidate a portion 
of the debt at the end' of this harvesting season. Even then, he does not 
fail to take a loan from the society at the time of the kist season for pay¬ 
ment of Government taxes. 

Ho owns 40 wet acres of his own land and 5 acres of dry land. He 
is doing the cultivation of another 40 acres of land of Chintaluru village 
belonging to his nenhew who is under his guardianship. He is doing culti¬ 
vation oi 2 acres of temple lands also on lease. He gets about 120 puttis 
of paddy, i.e.. nearly Rs. 6,000. He spends about Rs. 3,000 for cultivation 
expenses and his family expenses amount to Rs. 600; the remaining amount 
he is using for the liquidation of his prior debts and for the purchase of 
land mentioned above. He did not invest any spare amount in any place. 
He has to liquidate some more debt for some time more. After liquidating 
the present debts, ho has to invest the exeess income in the purchase of 
fresh lands, or in the interest business or in the name of his minor and 
ward nephew: he does not intend investing in anv hank according to my 
information ; he is more inclined to he purchaser of lands because he seems 
to lie of the idea that the hank rates of interest are loner and are not 

so remunerative as the yield on lands in the delta. 

His family consists of four males of 40, 16, 10 and 8 years and two females 
of 60 and 25 venrs. The first two persons do cultivation work ; the hoy 

of 16 years assists the man of 40 years; others are dependents, 

.4 Knmmu. tiarinilturisf. —His debts are— 

(1) Pro-note—Rs. 200 at Re. 1 per cent per month for construction 
of a house. 

(21 Pro-note—Rs. 100 at Re. 1 per cent per month for construction of 
a house. , 

(3) Co-operative Credit Society—Rs. 150 for payment of taxes. 

He took the pro-note amounts in 1027-28 and the loan from the co-onerative 
society in 1928-20. He constructed a tiled house for about Rs. 2.000; the 
remaining amount he had with him and he borrowed some more moneys 
and liquidated the same last year: these two pro-note amounts he has 
not liquidated yet and he intends liquidating the same this vear after the 
harvesting season. He will pay hack the amount of Rs. 150 due to the 
society in January and take again fresh loan from the society for the 
payment of this fasli.s’ taxes. 

His family consists of five males of 70. 35, 30. 25 and 15 vent; and five 
females of 30. 25, 20. 8 and 6 venrs. All the males attend to field work and 
the females dopend on them; the old man of 70 years has not been going to 
the field now owing to old age. 

He owns 12 acres of wet laud and 6 arres of eowlo land. The yield is 
about 24 puttis of paddy, i.e.. R.s. 1.200; his cultivation expenses amount to 
about Rs. 600 and his family expenses amount to about Rs. 500. He will have 
some second crop cultivation which gives a net income of about Rs 200. 
He has no moneys to invest now. Tf he has got any balance of income over 
expenditure in future, he intends purchasing fresh land if possible and does not 
intend investing in any bank. 

.4 Srftign agricult uri.it.—His debts are— 

(1) Pro-note—Rs. 18 at Re. 1-9-0 per cent per month for family ex¬ 
penses : 1927-28. 

(2) Mortgage—Rs. 300, land of 2-20 acres was mortgaged at 
Re. 1 ner cent per month for family expenses; five or six vears back. 

(3) Co-operative Credit Society—Rs. 20 for payment of taxes; 1928-29. 

The mortgaged amount was borrowed for his marriage and the marriage 
was celebrated altout four or five rears back. The other two amounts are also 
■pent for the purposes for which they were taken. 
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He has not liquidated any portion of the principal of Rs. 300 till now; 
but has been paying only interest now und then. He will pay the Rs. 18 
at Rs. 1-9-0 per cent. He will also pay the amount due to the society 
at the harvesting time and takes again fresh loan from the society for 
payment of this fasli’s taxes, 

His family consists of two males of 20 and 10 veal's and three females 
of 40, 15 and 12 years. The earning members are the male of 20 years and 
the females of 40 and 15 years. He owns the land of 2 20 acres which 
he mortgaged to the local sowcar; but he is still cultivating the land. He 
gets three putties of paddy. It is sufficient for his family consumption. 
By coolie, the persons earn about Rs. 100 per annum. He can liquidate 
the debt of Rs. 300 only by raising second crop cultivation; if lie cannot 
get sufficient money by the second crop cultivation ; he has to sell a portion 
of his land. The sowcar receives amounts only in instalments of Rs. 100; 
and it is not possible for him to pay in amounts of Rs. 100. The solution 
is his case is that he should take a loan from the Land Mortgage Bank, 
Alamuru, to liquidate this amount and the interest and get rid of the 
sowcar and repay the amount borrowed from the land mortgage bank in 
20 instalments, which he can easily do as the instalments’ sum will he 
about Rs. 15 or 20. 

Investment habit .—No ryot or person lias deposited any moneys in any 
bank. No amounts are deposited in jiostal savings banks or in post office 
cash certificates. No~ persons have been policy-holders in any Insurance 
Company. There are 230 members in the local co-operative credit society 
and their share capital is Rs. 1.460 by the end of June 1929. There are 
eight members in the Land Mortgage Bank at Alamuru, and their share 
capital is Rs. 730 by the end of June 1929. There are no shareholders in 
the Co-operative Central Bank at Jlnmaebandrapur—or its branch at 
Alamuru. There are no deposits from any members or non-members—either 
current, fixed or savings—in the local co-operative credit society. 

The above deposit amount of—Rs. 1,464 and Rs. 730 are not on account 
of any savings but are more compulsory payments made to the society and 
the bank for the purpose of getting loans. There are no debenture-holders 
of the land mortgage bank in this village. 

So, the only investment out of savings is the purchase of lands and 
making of jewellery. Of these two items, purchuse of lands is more common. 
The amount so invested during 1928-29 is Its. 12,710 in the purchaso of 
12-08 acres; but all this land belongs to this village only and the vendors 
are the residents of the village only. 
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Chapter I. 

Agricultural credit. 

From the report of Alamuru village it is seen that in this area there are 
co-operative credit societies in almost every village for the supply of easy 
credit to the agriculturist for his cultivation expenses, and that land 
mortgage hank has been working lor the last one year for giving loans 
for the liquidation of prior debts and for purchase of lands. There are 
not many cases of permanent improvements of land which require large 
sums of money. In addition to these, the other, financing agencies were 
described already; and the amounts borrowed were shown under the head 
of the different purposes lor which they were taken. It has been hrough 
to notice that two or three money-lenders of the village of Alamuru have 
given up money-lending business and taken up purchase of lands with the 
capital which they were using for money-lending business. Thus the co¬ 
operative credit societies have come in the field of money-lending business 
as a strong competitor to fight against the ordinary money-lender whose 
rates of interest used to vary according to the demands of the people in 
general and according to the dire necessity of the individual borrower. But 
the societies are not able to eliminate the money-lender altogether from the 
field though the local societies have been working for the past ten years 
and though the borrowing capacity of the societies and the borrowing 
capacity of the individual have been considerably increased during the 
past ten years. Some of the defects which have been pointed out by some 
ryots during my investigation are stated below: — 

(1) Some persons (about 5 persons have come to notice) who have 
got sufficient capital of tlieir own take loans from the society because 
loan at a cheaper rate is easily available and give loans at higher rate 
of interest. 

(2) According to one of the by-laws it is said that the sureties are 
equally responsible as much as the borrower for the amounts borrowed and 
that the amounts may lie recovered from the sureties without making any 
attempt on the principal borrower if the society considers that it can more 
easily recover from the sureties than from the borrower. Some ryots feel 
nervous to be sureties for any lmi rowcr and desire that the by-law may lie 
amended so as to enable the society to proceed against the sureties only 
when they fail to recover the amount from the borrower. 

(3) Some of the loans are given for non-agricultura! and non-productive 
purposes. Some are giten for purchase of lands and for construction of 
houses. In the case of purchase of land, some ryots say that there is no 
use of giving a loan for purchase of land of about 3 acres for Its. 3,000 from 
the co-operative credit society when the borrower has got only three acres 
of land ; on the other hand it is sometimes ruinous to such a person as he 
cannot even repay the interest but if that man is given a loan of Rs. 1,000 
for the purchase of one acre of land, it is beneficial to him; the ryots have 
the tendency to go in for purchase of lands especially when the land which 
is for sale is adjacent to his laud and when he is able to get credit very 
easily. Thrift does not seem to have been sufficiently promoted amongst the 
ryots and the persons who are in charge of the societies should be judicious 
in sanctioning the amounts of loans and should not, have the idea that 
l>eeause the amount lent by their society is large the society has been 
working very satisfactorily. Some of the ryots feel that some persons are 
taking greater loans than what they can repay and have therefore to sell 
away a portion of their already existing property. A person owning about 
an acre of land constructed a house for Rs. 250 recently by taking a loan 
from the co-operative credit society and is already looking our for mortgage 
of the house or of his jirayati land. 

(4) The society at Alamuru is levying interest at 12 annas instead of 
He. 0-12-6 as in Pedapalla co-operative society per month per cent but is 
net paying interest on the share capital to the ryots. Some of the rvots 
complain that it is a disadvantage to them. If a man has 100 shares, the 
maximum loan which he can take is Rs, 1,000. The interest per year on 

1-34 
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Its. 1,000 at Re 0-12-6 if, Rs 93-12-0, the interest per year on Rs. 1,000 nt 
Re. 0-12-0 is Rs 90; the gam to the i yot pel jeai is only Rs. 3-12-0; the 
interest which a ryot can get on his shuie capital is Rs 6-4-0 So some 
of the ryots say that they ha\e to lose Rs 2-8-0 per year for every Rs. 100 
share capital. 

The interest in Pemkeru society is Re. 0-13-4 per cent per month, i.e., 
Rs. 10 per cent per annum and the ryots feel that the interest is high when 
some of the money-lendeis aie giving loans ut 9 per cent per annum. 
Moreover, the ryots ol A lain u in and other villages feel that for the loan 
of Rs 1,000 they receive m their hands only 11s. 893-12-0 (Rs. 100 share 
capital plus Rs 0-4-0 the entrance fee) and they have to pay interest on the 
whole amount of Rs 1.000. If the Pemkeru society is taken into considera¬ 
tion, the niteiest which the i yot has to pay is — 

BN, A. l>. 

Interest which he has to pay on the loan of Rs 1,000 is .. 100 0 0 

Interest winch he leceives on the share capital of 

Rs 100 ... . 6 4 0 


Total .. 93 12 0 


i e , the ryot has to pas niteiest of Rs 93-12-0 on the money of Rs. 892-12-0 
which he nctualh leceives as loan. 

Therefore the niteiest on 100 pei annum is Rs 93-12-0/Rs 893-12-0 into 
100/1. i e , Rs 10-7-10 

If the Alamuiu society is taken into consideration, the interest which 
the ryot has to pat is Rs 90 on the actual amount of Rs 893-12-0 which 
he leceives. 

Therefore the interest on Rs 100 pel annum is 90/893-12-0 into 100, i.e 
Rs 10-1-2 

Theie is a feeling among the Mots that lint for the intei mediate agency 
of the co-operative cential hanks the rate ot niteiest for the loans given to 
the ryots would have been less It is suggested that they mnv be abolished 
and blanch hanks ol the Modi as Apex Hank mas he started and that the 
margin of profit which the central hanks aie now' realizing may he diverted 
to the advantage ol the i\ot 

Government, the Impeiial Hank oi the joint-stock hanks are not advanc¬ 
ing any loans to the ryots on small industiies The Imperial Rank of Tndia 
gave a loan to one individual lor about Rs 40 000 in Peddapalla village. 

No financial help is being gnen ioi small industries by wav ol non-credit 
societies The local non-piolessional oilmongcr is financing the piofessional 
oilmonger for the supple of gingelle , the Mandapeta Rowciu is hnancing 
the Pedapalla and Alniiiuiu piofessional weaveis The co-opci uttve credit 
stores society is not winking m this direction and helping the small 
industrialist 


Chapter TT 


Marlrtino nvd poofinr/. 

Paddy is the chief crop for marketing ] have examined the krfilugaram 
man of the village As already explained he has auctioned the right ot 
measurement and weighing of all kinds of pi-oduce Ho collects the following 
charges for different articles — 


For one putli of paddy .. 

„ ,, pulses and rice 

„ ,, onions 

,, ,, paddy measured to the irmindurs by tenants. 

„ ,, turmeric 

» „ J a 6g er y 

„ u gerlio .. 

„ „ gingelly . 

„ one acre of plantains .. .. - 


ns A, 
0 8 
1 0 
0 4 
0 4 
1 0 
0 4 
0 8 
1 0 
0 8 


The purchaser has to give the ohaigo of this kolagarnm man. There is 
another person who helpB him in the measurement, he collects a fee of 
3 annas for what is called ‘ Pnttuliadi 
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Ha aay» that irom his practical knowledge and experience about 8,000 
baas ot paddy are coming to the market to sale. Kveu according to my 
calculation the figure almost agrees. He auctioned the whole right for 
Its. 800 on keen competition. He may have R.s. 500 as income by measure¬ 
ment and weighment of other produce and hv measurement ot ‘ Makta ’ 
or lease quantities. He may have a piofit ot Rs. 200 lor the whole year. 
So, out ot R.s. 1 000 of gross income, the gross income by measurement of 
paddy is about Us. 500; heme the number ot hags brought to sale is estimated 
to be 8,000. 

If a bug ol paddy is kept hack by a r\ot toi about eight mouths instead 
ot .selling at the tune ot harvest he will have a margin of profit. The two 
important kinds ol paddy are ' Basangi and Rasangi ’ and ‘ Akkullu and 
Red da van.’ 

‘ For Alhiilln ami l’nlilatiir'i — 

BS. 

Avemgc pi ice pci putti at the tunc <>l harvest . . . 50 

Aveiage price per putti eight months lienee . . 55 

The interest on Rs. 50 lor eight months at the rate prevailing in the 
local co-operative eicdit so< iet\ is Rs. 

There is a depieciatiou ol live kuiithams toi every putti of paddy during 
these eight months. 

The coHt ol five kunchains at Rs 5(1 pel putti is Re. 1-1-0. 

There!ore the total gloss loss hv keeping hack the stock lor eight months 
is Rs. 4-4-0. 

Heine the lyot gains only Re 0-12-0 hv keeping hack the stock. So, 
the ryots in this aica generally sell away all basungi and rasangi produce 
at the time ol harvest only 

‘Fiji AI.LiiVii anti I'tthlurai i ' - 

ns. 

Average pi ice pel putti ,<t the time ol haivest . . . 53 
Average pine pei putti eight mouths hence .. ..00 


The mtuiest on Rs i.i lm eight months at the uite puvailing in the 
local co-operative credit society is Rs 3-2-0 

The depreciation is five knmhams per putti and its value is Re 1-5-0. 

Therelore the total gloss loss by keeping buck the stock is lt-s. 4-7-0. 

Thercfoie the ryot gains 11s 7 to Rs 4-7-0. 1 e., Rs 2-9-0 per putti il 
lie keeps hack the stock oi tins kind ol paddy , and those ryots who generally 
do so keep hack Akkullu and Peddavaii and not Rasangi or Rasangi. 

11 tlic co-operative credit societies give pioduce loans on the second 
variety oi paddy they help some poor lyots m leulizing greater money value 
for their produce. Rut the pioduce loans given hy the societies arc not many 
in the th i ee Villages. 1 his is mostly because ol want ol sufficient accommo¬ 
dation by way oi godowns. It has been hi ought to notice that tour persons 
one of whom is a Brahman non-agiicultunst. two me Kammas agriculturists 
and one is un oilmongei non-agriculturist are storing paddy in Alamuru 
village with the idea ot getting higher purchase value at a later date The 
two non-agrieulturists store the ‘ Makta ’ paddy obtained on lease of their 
lands and the two agrirultm ists stoic their own paddv vielded in their 
own lands. ‘ ‘ 


T lie re are five persons m the village who are dealing in paddy trade 
one ol them is a commission agent ol .Mandnpeta on hehall of Mandapeta 
nullowner. One ol the four persons ol the village purchases stocks at the 
time ol hurvest and store them Hy taking loan from the society on the 
security of produce and sells them some tune hence when the price'is high. 

The other persons oi the village sell the stocks, soon after their purchase 
realizing a very small margin of profit. The commission agent of Mandapeta 
takes a commission of one anna per bag from the millowner of Mandapeta 
Ihe four persons of the village purchase in the village at R* 6 Rs 6-2-0 
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and Bs. 6-4-0 per bag by measurement in k unchains; and they sell generally 
in Mandapeta mill at Bs. 6-6-0, Rs. 6-8-0, and 11s. 6-8-0 per bag by weigh- 
ment in pound. The charges which the merchant has to incur are: — 


(1) Kolagarum 

(2) Pattubadi 

(3) Cart hire 


bs. A. r. 

0 6 0 
0 3 0 
1 4 0 


Totul ... 1 15 0 


i.e., for each bag it amounts to As. 3-10 pies, i.e., nearly tour annas por 
bag. Some produco is taken to Rajahmundry also where some quantity 
is sold to the mill direct without any commission agent and some quantity 
is sold to the local merchants through a commission agont who taxes one 
anna per bag of paddy and two annas per bag of rice; almost all pulses are 
taken by local merchants to Rajahmundry where they are sold to them 
through commission agents who take two annas per bag as commission. 

The local merchants at Alumuru who purchase stocks from the ryots 
collect the stocks from a number of ryots at cheaper rates and when they 
have got sufficient stocks and when flic prices are high in the market at 
Rajahmundry they sell there with a good margin of profit; but if a pooling 
centre is formed at a central place like Alamuru under the auspices of a 
non-credit society, the margin of profit which the local merchant now derives 
may be had by the ryots themselves who do not know the fluctuations of 
prices prevailing in the two markets to conduct such an organization,- 
spacious godowns and selfless workers are needed. 


CUAt’IEB Hi. 


Economit liohliny oj u rynl. 

It is seen that in Alamuru and villages around it the leuse amount per 
acre of wet land is generally not less than one kavidi of paddy per kuncham 
of land or one putti or 200 kunchams per acre; there are cases where the 
lease amount is one bag per kuncham of wet land, i.e., 250 kunchams per 
acre. So, the ryot who cultivates a wet land of another must necessarily 
get a net income exceeding one putti of paddy per year; so is the case 
with a ryot who cultivates Ins own holding. In Alamuru village, the 
holding of one 1-12 acres yielded a net profit of Rs. 85-12-0, it is a field 
with second crop gingelly cultivation; last year greengram and blackgraui 
raised in it were completely lost owing to insect; but generally they give 
a good yield. If the crop were not lost, the average yield per acre 
will be at least 2$ kavidis or 50 kunchams which would fetcii a gross yield 
of about Rs. 23 per acre; the expenses for the same will not lie more than 
Rf>. 5 per acre as it is not liable to any tax and as it is raised by the aid 
of moisture ol the first crop wet paddy. So the net yield of greengram or 
blackgram or both may be estimated to be Rs. 20 per acre. Out of the 
net yield of Rs. 85-12-0 stated above, the not yield of the second crop gingelly 
is estimated to bo Rs. 34 and the net yield of the first crop wet paddy is 
estimated to he Rs. 51-12-0. 


So, for one acre of wet land, the following net income maybe estimated ;_ 

(1) First OTop wet paddy— 


For aores 1-12 .. .. 

For 1 acre 

(2) Blackgram or greengram or both in a 
normal year .. ,, .. ,, 

(8) Second orop gingelly— 

For acres 1-12 

For 1 acre ,. ,. . 


R*. a. p. si. a. p. 
61 12 0 

46 6 0 
20 0 0 

34 0 0 

30 4 0 .. 
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Brought forward ,. .. .. 

Even if dalwa paddy is raised instead of gingeiiy 
(gingelly and dalwa paddy are the two important 
second crops in this area), the net yield per acre is 
Rs. 31-13-0 as worked out below :— 

Gross yield—One putti 
Expenses— 

Ploughing 

Seeds 

Plucking 

Transplantation 

Weeding 

Cutting and bundling 
Threshing, eto. 

Tax .. 


Therefore net yield 

The net yield may be fixed at Rs. 30 per acre ; 
this in a rotation of at least one in three years ; so for 
one year it may be taken to he at least Rs. 10. 


BS. 

06 


60 

1 

1 


A. 
0 

8 

S 

0 15 
3 2 
1 1 
3 2 
1 1 
6 8 


O') 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


18 3 0 


31 13 0 


> 10 0 0 


Total 


75 


It is estimated that the average number ol members in a family is five. 
There is a Telugu saying ‘ Pottaku l’uttedu ’ it means that for one stomach 
one putti of paddy is required for consumption per year, i.e., one-third 
of a garee of paddy is consumed by a single adult individual during the 
course of a year including all exiienses connected with food. One-third 
gureo is generally worth Rs. 50. So the necessary expenditure of an average 
family is: — 

ns. 

Food, 5x50 250 

Clothing . 35 

Other items, e.g., kerosene oil, etc. 15 


Total ... 300 


With Its. 300 per annum, an average family of five persons can get on 
without incurring any debt. 

It an inamdar gets not les.-. than one putti or Rs. 50 per acre, he can 
get on without incurring debt il he has got 6 acres of wet land. The 
average net income per acre of wet land which a cultivating ryot can get 
is estimated to lie not less than Rs. 75. So, an extent of 4 acres gives him 
a net return of about Rs. 300 and keeps him beyond the hand of the money¬ 
lender. The number ot pattadars who own less than four acres is 492 out of 
602 pattudars and they are 82 per cent of the total number of the pattadars. 
Rut from the statistics obtained and already worked out it is seen that 
70 per cent of the agriouitursits are in debt and that 56 per cent of the 
non-agriculturists are in debt und that 61 per cent of the total number of 
faniilies are in debt. But it is also noticed that some of the persons holding 
less than four acres do coolie work, or drive a double bullock-cart or do 
some other work and earn some wages und make up the net incomo of 
Rs. 300 and live beyond the necessity of gettiug involved in debts. 

There is a general tendency on the part of some ryots to feel shy of 
giving information and of some ryots to speak low of their income and high 
of their expenditure; I think that this is partly due to the working of the 
Economic Enquiry Committee in this district. But the village karnams of 
Alamuru M.R.Ry. P. Kameswara Rao Pantulu Garu and M.R.Ry. P. Janar- 
dh&naui Pantulu Garu. the village karnam of Pednpailu M.R.Ry! V. Pallam- 
raju Pantulu Garu,, the village karnain of Penikeru M.R.Ry. P. Satya- 
narayana Krishnam Raju Pantulu Guru, the President and Secretary of the 
local co-operative union M.R.Ry. P. V. Subharao Pantulu Garu of Pedapaila 
and M.ll.Ry. N, Kameswararuo Pantulu Garu of Alamuru and the Sub- 
Registrar, Alamuru, M.R.Ry. Ch. Kurmauayakulu Nayudu Garu, b.a., have 
rendered me valuable assistance in getting the information embodied in this 
report. 
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PART 1. 

Craiteb I. 

Bellary' district. 

Natural divisions —Its area, imputation. etc. 

Introductory. —The villages taken up lor investigation are Magari or 
Paramadevanahalli and its two neighbouring villages Yalpi Kaggal and 
tJhaganur. They are villages in Ik-llary taluk ol llollarv district. Hence a 
general short description ot the district with special reference to the Bellary 
taluk is given. 

Natural divisions .—Bellary district is the westernmost of the Ceded 
districts. Jt is hounded on the north by the Sixain’s Dominions, on the 
west by the Bom hay Presidency, on the south hv the Mysore State and on 
the east by the districts ol Ktirnool and Anantapur ol Madras Presidency. 

The district consists ol two widely differing natural divisions a eastern and 
a western,, separated by the Sandur lulls. The eastern portion consists ol 
tho four taluks of Adoni, Alur, Bellary and lluyadrug; it is a flat expanse, 
with black cotton soil and with hilly rocks scattered here and there. The 
western portion consists of other taluks and is lor the most part covered up 
w'ith mixed and red ferruginous soils and with ranges of rugged hills. 

Hirers .—There are two important rivers in the district. The Thunga- 
bhadru forms the boundary of Beliarv district along the whole of its western 
and northern sides for about 200 miles. The other is the Hagari which is a 
tributary to the Tungabhadra. In Bellary district the llaguri Hows in a 
wide and shallow sandy bed; it is dry for a great part ol the year but with 
the rainy season it flows with u violent torrent. The three villages taken up 
for investigation are on the banks of this river. The river is crossed by 
the railway line and by tho Local Fund Bellarv-Guntakal road at Parama- 
devanahalii. 

Soil. —The black cotton soil ■ u Bellary taluk is about 82 per cent, the 
rest being red ferruginous soil. The cliiel properties ol the black cotton soil 
are— (i) retaining moisture, ui) cracking deeply in dry weather and (Hi) 
becoming impossibly sticky in the rainy season. It is generally grown up 
with ‘ until ’ grass which hampers the growth of the crops raised on it. Il 
is a deep-rooted grass and has therefore to be exterminated by deep 
ploughing. 

ltainjall .—The average rainfall lor the distrfft is 22-7(1 inches; it is 
0-31 inch from January to March; 2-7G during April and May; 13-82 
from Juno to September and 5-87 from October to December. The rain¬ 
fall is not only very light but is also generally uncertain. Most of the 
people—nearly three-fourths of the population—are depending on agriculture; 
the soil is comparatively poor; there are a very few irrigation works; and 
tho ryots depend almost entirely on rainfall which itselt is slight and 
uncertain. Hence the distiict is subject to frequent famines. 

Temperature. —From March to May the temperature is very high. April 
is the hottest month, the average maximum temperature in the mouth being 
1030. Bellary is considered to be one of the driest places in the Presidency. 

Area and imputation. —The area of Bellary district is 5,713 square miles 
and that of Bellary taluk is 705 square miles. The population according to 
the census of 1921 is 862,370 and its density per square mile is 161. Hie 
population of Bellary taluk according to the census of 1921 is 119,228 and 
its density per square mile is 169. The density per square mile of Madras 
Presidency according to the census of 1921 is 297. It is seen therefore that 
Bellary taluk and Bellary district are one of the thinly populated tracts of 
the Madras Presidency. 
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Chapter II. 

People—Cattle. 

Castes. —The principal castes among Hindus are Lingayats, Boyas, 
Kurubas, Madigas, M u las and Lamhadis. 

Jleliyion .—Nearly nine-tenths of the people are Hindus, most of the 
remaining persons are Muhammadans. There are a few Jains and Christians. 

Longuages. —Kanarese is the parent tongue of the majority of the popu¬ 
lation. Telugu is also parent tongue ot about one-third of the population. 
Kanarese is the language of the western taluks and Telugu is the vernacular 
of the majority in the eastern taluks. Telugu is the language of the courts. 
The district has therefore the two important languages of Telugu and 
Kanarese. 

Ed neat ion. —According to the census of 1921, in Bellary district 53,179 
males out of 439,688, i.e., 12 - 1 per cent arc literate and 4,737 females out 
of 422,682,, i.e., 1 per cent arc literate; the total literacy is 57,916 out of 
862,370, i.e., 6 7 per cent and the total literacy in English is 5,346 out of 
862.370,, i.e., 0-7 per cent. The total literacy of Madras Presidency in 1921 
is 8-6 per cent and English literacy of the Madras Presidency in 1921 is 
0-9 per cent. It is seen that the district is educationally backward. 

Houses. —The houses are closely crowded; and some villages resemble a 
small fortification with a big gate at the entrance. The villages do not 
generally have hamlets but extend sometimes beyond the maingate of the 
village. Except Madigas all castes live in close proximity. Cattle are 
usually tied*in the front room of the house instead of in the backyard and 
they commit all kinds of nuisance in the main portion of the house. Most 
of the houses have flat roofs and the walls are made of rough stone. Light 
and ventilation are secured by having round ho'es on the roof; they are 
covered by baskets in rainy weather. 

food.—The staple food of all but the Brahmans and Taisyas, who eat 
rice, is eholam ; korra is also largely used as food. Very few vegetables are 
consumed. Tobacco is more chewed along with betel and nut; it is not 
largely smoked. 

Cattle and sheep. The stock of cattle in the district are of a mediocre 
size. No care is taken in selecting bulls for breeding. The Nellore cattle 
are brought over in heids by cattle dealers and sold to the ryots at high 
prices on instalment system, the prices are paid in three instalments. If 
the purchasing ryot does not pay the instalments promptly the cattle dealer 
waits in his house living at his expense until the money is jmid. Cattle are 
generally fed on korra straw, eholam straw and cotton seeds. The taming 
of herds of sheep and goats is the chief calling of the Kurubas. They are 
hired by cultivators as manuring agents; and the weaving of wool into 
blankets is one of the chief industries in some of the villages. 

Cattle brought by the cattle dealers of Nellore are generally sold at rates 
varying from its. 200 to Its. 400 per pair of hulls; they work for about ten 
years; hence the depreciation per pair of hulls is generally taken as 10 per 
cent of its purchase value. 

Chapter ITI. 

Agricultural operations, implements, manures, etc. 

HVf lands. —The wet laud in Bellarv district and in Bellary taluk is 
extremely small in extent; the extent of wet cultivation in Bellarv taluk and 
in the - area under investigation is only a few hundreds of acres in a few 
villages, by the side of the river Haguri. The chief wet crop is paddy. It 
is sown broadcast and not transplanted. 

Dry lands. —The agricultural operation on dry land varies according to 
the value of the soil. The soil of the area of investigation is mostly black 
cotton soil. With the first good rain of the south-west monsoon in June or 
July seeds of eholam, korra and groundnut are sown and the ryots have what 
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are called ‘ Mungnri crops 1 : some kinds of black ootton Soil require good 
soaking of the land with the rain water and they are sown with seeds in 
September and October; these late crops are called ‘ hingari ’ crops. Cotton 
is an important crop in this area and it is sown generally in August; it is 
generally sown in every third row and korra occupies the other two rows; 
korra is reaped after three months and cotton is left to mature. 

The first agricultural operation is the removal of the stubble of the 
previous year’s crop; it is rooted up and burnt; this clearing of the stubble 
is generally done with an implement called ‘ guntaka After the stubble 
is removed the land is sometimes ploughed with ordinary plough os soon as 
rainfalls; but only a portion of the land is ploughed, many ryots do not own 
a plough. The reason why a portion only is ploughed is that (i) cattle arc 
few in number, (ii) aud holdings are comparatively large in extent and (tit) 
rainfall is not certain. Then manure is applied as much as possible, when 
rain has again fallen the seed is sown. This is done with an instrument 
called 1 gorru ’ and never by broadcasting. After the gorru has sown the 
seed the guntaka is again used to cover it up. Weeding between the rows 
is generally done with bullock power; weeding should be carefully done in 
areas where the growth of 1 natli ’ is prevalent. The wages for weeding 
generally amounts to 8 annas to Re. 1 per acre. When ryots have to bring 
a waste land under cultivation or when land is thickly grown with the deep 
rooted grass ‘ noth ’ an implement called ‘ peddnmadaka 1 or big plough is 
used for ploughing the land. Harvesting of cotton is generally done three 
or four times before the crop is entirely removed,, and the coolies are paid 
cotton as wages; the quantity of cotton so given to the coolies on all the 
several occasions is estimated to be one-sixth of the total yield of the crop. 
Harvesting of groundnut is a difficult process and a ryot has to spend about 
Rs. 5 for harvesting an acre of groundnut field. 

Well irrigation —Some garden crops are raised, viz., ragi, chillies, 
tobacco, onions, sweet potatoes and neer-jonna with the aid of irrigation of 
wells. Water is baled from the wells by two pairs of bulls by means of a 
mhote. Each pair pulls up the bucket alternately; they have to walk down 
a steep aud inclined plane. 

Manures .—The manure in this area is confined to cattle manure penning 
of sheep and the burnt ashes of the stubble of the previous year’s crop. 
The ryots do not use oil cakes or green manure. 

Cattle manure is thrown in some corner of the village and is left exposed 
to wind and rain. The usual ratio of animals to the area cultivated is onlv 
one pair of bullocks to an area of about 40 acres; cattle breeding is not taken 
care of by the ryots; cattle manure is largely used as fuel as timber is not 
available in sufficient quantity, hence a small area onlv is manured by the 
ryots. ‘ 

One cart-load of manure is generally worth one rupee. 

Weights and measures .—The ordinary table of weights is as follows: — 

21 tolas = 1 seer. 

11 seers=1 sava seer. 

2 sava seers = 1 adi seer (3 seers). 

2 adi seers = l panch seer (6 seers). 

12 seers = l dadayam. 

4 dadayams=l inaund (25-92 lb.). 

48 rnaunds of cotton or 12 maunds of !int = l naga. 

used ° r measuring grains a seer which oan hold 84 Was of mi*ed grain is 

84 tolas of mixed grain or 86 tolas of paddy =1 seer. 

8 seers = 1 muntha. 

4 munthas=l kadava. 

2 kadavas = l irasa. 

2 irasas=l tumu. 

20 tumus = l putti (2,560 seers). 
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PART II. 

Chapter I. 

Paramadevobahalli. 

General .—Paramadevanahalli is a village in Bellarv taluk about nine 
miles from Bellary town on the right bank of the river Hagan. The village 
-is bounded on the north by the village of Minahalli, on the east by the village 
of Joladarnsi, on the south by the village of Chaganur,. Tagginabudihal and 
Godehalu. Between the villages on the west and the village proper Parama¬ 
devanahalli the river Hagari is flowing. Except the village of Chaganur 
all other villages on the boundary of this village are dry villages and there 
is no wet cultivation in them. A portion of Chaganur village is being 
irrigated by the waters of Hagari. There is no wet cultivation in this 
village. 

Aren .—Area of the village is 1.073 75 acres. 

Area of village gramakantam 4-86 acres. 

Area of river Hagari 188-81 acres. 

Area of other porambokes 166-00 acres. 

Therefore the area of patta lands is 1,613-42 acres. 


The population of the village aooording 
the oensus of 1911 .. 

to 

Males. 

238 

Females. Total. 

217 166 

The population of the village aooording 
the census of 1921 

to 

213 

199 

412 

The population of the village aooording 
the present investigation .. .. 

to 

183 

185 

308 


The decrease in population is due to the greater number of deaths during 
this year than births; the number of deaths is 31 and the number of birth* 
is 18; most of the deaths are due to fever and respiratory diseases. 

(iil Four families left the village for Belgaum and Bellary for liveli¬ 
hood. Plague visited the village in 1924. Two males and one female died 
of it. 


The area of the village . 1,973-76 aores. 

The population of the village .. .. .. 3G8 

Therefore the density of population per square mile 

Recording to the present oensue .. .. .. .. 119 

Therefore the density of population per square mile 
according to the oensus of 1921 .. .. .. 135 

Therefore the density of population per square mile 

aooording to the census in Bellary taluk of 1921 .. 169 

Therefore the density of population per Fquare mile 

aooording to the oensus in Bellary district of 1921 l&l 

Therefore the density of population per square mile 

according to the census of Madras Presidency of 1921 .. 297 


There are 76 families in the village. The average members in n family 
are 2-4 males and 2-4 females, i.e., 4-8 of both sexes. The families and 
population are arranged below costewar: — 


— 

Families. 

Mules. 

Females. 

Total. 


VO. 


NO. 

NO. 

Kuiuhaa .. .. .. .. 

13 


33 

61 

Boyas 

37 


93 

177 

Madigas 

12 

29 

26 

66 

Lingayals 

1 

11 

9 

20 

Settibalijas .. 

2 

in 


18 

Muhammadans 

6 

in 


20 

Washerman 

1 

2 


3 

MahaTattas .. .. 

1 

3 

3 

6 

Koroma 

1 

6 

2 

8 

Total .. 

76 

183 

186 

368 


1-35 
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Of these Rumbas, Lingavats and Settibalijas are the agricultural classes: 
the Mahratta family and Kamma family also do agriculture. Boyas and 
Madigas are the chief labouring classes. But some of the agricultural classes 
do labour and some of the labouring classes do cultivation also. The washer¬ 
man does dhoby work and does not cultivate. There is no barber, no 
carpenter, no goldsmith, no blacksmith and no potter in the village. The 
families and population are shown below according to their professions: — 


— 

| Families. 1 
1 

Mules. 

Females. 

Total. 


NO. 

NO. 

NO. 

NO. 

Agricultural olaeses .. .. .. 

82 

160 

156 

316 

Field labouring classes 

12 

20 

28 

18 

Others 

2 

3 

1 

4 

Total 

. 

76 

183 

1 85 1 

i 

368 


Tt is seen that the agricultural families are nearly 82 per cent of the 
total number of families and their population is nearly 86 per cent of the 
total population. 

Rainfall .—There is a rain gauge in the agricultural farm. The buildings 
of the farm are located within the limits of the neighbouring village of 
Yalpi-Kaggal on the boundary of this village. The figures of rainfall recorded 
by that rain gauge may be taken as the figures of rainfall fov this village. 
They are given below for the past years against each month. 


— 

1921. 

1922. 

1921, 

1921. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

192S. 

1929. 

o> 

60 

a> 

> 

■< 

January 

OH 

0-65 




0-26 




0 14 

February 

, . 

, . 

0-40 

. . 

. . 



1 16 


0 21 

March 



(1-84 


0-23 

. . 

(909 

OKI 


014 

April .. 

2-50 

0-33 

0-32 

6-42 

0 21 

0 91 


BUS 

2 18 

1-44 

M ay 

0 12 

3-89 

2-61 

1-76 

ft-33 

0*60 

1-79 

3-06 

2-09 

2-47 

J une 

1 60 



116 

0-18 

2-86 

4-13 

1-39 

0-04 

1-33 

July 

2-73 

061 

Ed 

1 04 


1-04 

2-99 

4 26 

0 06 

1-56 

August 

0-20 

1 27 

0 32 

6 67 

i i3 

0-18 

0-74 

1-20 

0-17 

1-32 

September 

1 33 

0 26 

3-79 

8-20 

3-26 

a 64 

6-42 

2-62 

11-91 

6 49 

October 

10 76 

610 

0-32 

0-27 

3-32 

3 45 

0-94 

4-24 

2 91 

3 48 

November 

248 

1-79 

. , 

0-44 

1-93 

0-06 

2-28 

0-16 


1 36 

December 


001 

•• 


2-40 





0-27 

Totn! .. 

2213 

16 71 


26-96 

18-99 

20 99 

19-38 

18 23 

19«72 

19-20 


The village entirely depends upon rainfall for cultivation purposes. 

Facilities for irrigation .—There are no irrigation sources. There is no 
cultivation under the river Hagari though it is close by. There are only 
four wells in the village intended for irrigation purposes, but only one was 
used last year for cultivation of cambodia cotton, chillies, brinjals and ragi, 
the other three wells were not used at all, the ryots say they are too poor 
to purchase bulls,, two pairs of bulls are required and they cost about 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 400. 

Meant of transport and communication .—The railway line of the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway Company runs from Bellary to Guntakal 
and crosses the river Hagari at a distance of about five furiongs from the 
village. A local fund road also passes from Bellary via this village to 
Guntakal and Anantapur; this road also crosses the river by a bridge run¬ 
ning parallel to the railway bridge. Double-bullock carts are the means of 
transport on this road. Motor buses ply for hire between Bellary and 
Guntakal, Bellary and Gooty and between Bellary and Anantapur along 
this road and through this village. 
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Education. —Ouly fourteen males are educated iu Telugu, they know 
reading and writing. No females are educated. The percentage of literacy 
is 3-8. There is a private school where Telugu is taught. There is only 
one teacher and the number of boys in the school on the rolls is 24 and the 
average attendance is fourteen. Maximum age of boys is sixteen and tho 
minimum is five. No girls are attending the school. The school is located 
in Anjuneya temple and children of depressed classes are not attending the 
school. 


Chapter II. 


Agriculture (General). 

Area viuler each crop .— The important crops of the village are cotton, 
eholam, korra and groundnut. The following figures indicate the extent of 
cultivation under each crop during the past four years: — 


— 

Fasli 1335 

Fasli 1336. 

Fasli 1337. 

Fasli 1338. 


ACtJ. 

AC». 

ACS. 

AC6. 

Cholam 

683 (1 

659 0 

289-0 

624-0 

Bajjft . 

22-0 


62-0 

63-0 

Bagi 

7-t: 

1-0 



Korra 

304-0 



708-0 

Cotton 

516-0 

436 0 

492 0 

443-0 

Alasanda .. 


12-0 

9-0 

210 

Bengalgram 

27-0 

63-0 

9-0 

1-0 

Horsegram 

, . 

40 

4-0 

4-0 

Kedgram .. ,. 

4-0 

2 0 

, . 

10 

Greangram 

. . 

. , 

l-o 

. . 

Brinjnls 

2-0 

, . 

, , 


Chillies. 

2-0 

2 0 

HI 


Coriande r .. 

9 0 

9-11 

40 

110 

Kusuma .. 

42-0 

17-0 


1-0 

Mangoes .. 

10 

10 

1-0 

10 

Watermelons 

2-0 


60 

2-0 

Gingelly .. 

. . 

2-0 

9-0 


Groundnut 

29-0 

280 

1160 

146-0 

Castor 

, . 

16-0 



Tobacco .. 

1-0 


10 

1-0 

Wheat. 

6-0 

4-0 

Nil. 

10-0 

Total . . 

1,667-0 

1,688 0 

1,6910 

2 , 027-0 


It is seen that there has hecn an increase in the cultivation of korra and 
of groundnut. 

The gross yield and the estimated value *>f the crops iu l'asli 1338 are 
given below : — 


Grains. 


Cholam ., 



ACS, 

624-0 

Bajju 



63-0 

Korra 



708-0 

Cotton 



448-0 

Alaaanda 



21 0 

Bengal gram 



1-0 

Horaegram 



4-0 

Kedgram .. 



1-0 

Coriander 



11 t) 

Kusuma . . 



1-0 

Mangoes .. 



1-0 

Melons .. 



2-0 

Groundnut 



146-0 

Tobaooo .. 



1-0 

Wheat .. 



10-0 


Quantity. 

Value. 

as. 

2,496 kadavas .. 

7,488 

212 . 

S36 

2,124 

6,310 

2,658 maunds 

10,632 

21 kadavas .. 

84 

2 

10 

4 

13 

1 kadava 

4 

2 20 kadavas .. ., 

330 

2 

6 

• > • * , . » » 

30 


10 

4,380 maunds .. 

6,570 

24 

30 kadavas .. .. 

150 

Total .. 

.31,300 
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For the cultivated extent of 2,027 acres the gross yield was Its. 31,300. 


Therefore the average gross vield per acre of cultivated extent is 
Rs. 16-7-1. 


The average gross yield per acre of patta land is Rs. 19-6-6, 

The average gross yield per acre of the whole village ayacut is Its. 15-13-9. 

The number of families in the village is 76. 

Therefore the average gross yield per family is Its. 411-13-6. 

The number of persons in the village is 368. 

Therefore the average gross yield per head is Its. 85-0-10. 

The number of pattas in the village is 152. 

Therefore the average gross yield per patta is Its. 205-14-9. 

Possibilities of reclaiming any waste land. —An extent of 26 acres 83 cents 
of Hagari river margin which is lying waste has been under tho cultivation 
of the local Adi-Andhras and it is proposed for assignment to the Adi- 
Andhras. This piece of waste lund has been reclaimed by them by removing 
prickly-pear and by manuring it; they liavo been cultivating it with cholam, 
sajja and greengram. 

A a ricultural inn/rocenients effected. —Seventeen loans for an amount of 
Rs. 4,480 were taken by the ryots from Government for the removal of nutli. 
Two loans for an amount of Rs. 700 were taken from Government for the 
raising of bunds and one loan for an amount of Its. 500 wus taken from 
Government for the construction of a well. The cotton-seeds, the cholam 
seeds of the agricultural farm, are being used by some of the ryots. There 
is a difference of about Rs. 5 per 12 maunds of lint between tho price of 
cotton yielded by ordinary seeds and that yielded by farm seeds. One acre 
yields on an average 6 maunds of cotton with ordinary cotton seeds, but it 
is said that if farm seeds are sown the yield will Ire 7 or 8 maunds. So also 
one acre yields on an average 4 or 5 kadavas of cholam with tho ordinary 
seeds if sown with the farm seeds the yield will be 5 or 6 kadavas. 

Livestock in the village. —A census of the agricultural cattle, implements 
and livestock of the village is taken for the present investigation and the 
figures are given below : — 

Bulls and bullocks 66, cows 32. 

Bulls and heifers under 4 years 15. 

He-buffaloes nil; she-buffaloes 17. 

Buffaloes under 4 years 6. 

Sheeps 10, goats 52. 

Donkeys nil, carts 22, ' , 

Ploughs (wooden) 117, iron 2. 

Marketing of village oradace. —The produce of the village is generally 
taken to Bellary market. There are very few local sales. The produce is 
generally taken on double-bullock carts. The conveyance churge tor a double¬ 
bullock cart from the village to Bellary shop is as follows: — 


(i) Cart-hire 

(ii) Toll-gate 

(iii) Cart-stand fee 


us. a. v. 

. 2 0 0 

. 0 4 0 

. 0 0 6 

Total ... 2 4 6 


One cart can carry 6 nagas of cotton or 20 kadavas of cholam or korra or 
60 maunds of groundnut. The produce is not taken by train though there 
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is a railway station at a distance of 5 furlongs from the village. The produce 
is always sold at Bellary to a commission agent called dalalidar who takes 
from the ryot 8 pies per rupee of groundnut, 6 pies per rupee of cotton, 
cholam and korra. Generally the commission agents are also money-lenders 
and one of the conditions of the money-lending business is that the borrowing 
ryot should sell all the produce to him. Even non-borrowers have to sell the 
commodities to the dalali merchants only. 

Most of the cotton produced is generally taken 'to Bellary without being 
ginned. A portion of the cotton is ginned in the local ginning factory or in 
the ginning factory situated in the agricultural farms located in the limits 
of Yalpikaggal. Some ryots of the village take cotton seeds horn the farm 
for sowing; and the cotton produced thereby should be taken to the ginning 
factory in the farm for ginning; the farm officers take hack the seeds lent 
out to, the ryots and even purchase the remaining seeds from the ryots and 
distribute this stock again to the ryots for sowing during the next cultivation 
season. The lint obtained in the ginning factory is either sold by the farm 
officers through the agency of loans and sales society of Bellary or is given 
to the ryot p-ho takes it to Bellary where it is sold by him to a dalalidar. 

Two persons of the village purchase small quantities of produce from poor 
ryots and sell them wholesale by taking to Bellarv market; he takes on an 
average a profit of about one anna per rupee of transaction. He does not 
keep the stock with him for a long time witli the idea of having better prices 
at a later date. < 

Holdings .—'There are 152 pattas of which Government jirayati are 67 and 
jnam 85. They are classified below according to the extent involved: — 


— 

Holdings less 
than 6 aores. 

Holdings between 
| 6 and 10 acres. | 

iHoldin 
| 10 an 

gs between 
a 20 acres. 

Holdings between 
20 and 60 aores. 

JS 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent. 

Government— 


ACS. 


ACS. 


ACS 

9 ^ 

ACS. 

Jirayati 

21 

60-88 

15 

124-27 

18 

263-72 


303-96 

Inara ,. 

63 

112-29 

17 

130-66 

12 

lit 66 

3 

109-24 

Total .. 

1 74 

172-67 

32 

254-93 

30 

408-28 

12 

413 20 



Holdings between 
60 to 100aores. 

j Holdings 

above 100 acres 

Total. 

U 

A 

s 

□ 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent ; 

4> 

J=> 

S 

a 

% 

Extent. 



ACS. 

■ 

>C8. 


ACS. 

Jiravati. 

o 

123-75 


238-69 

67 

1.114 67 

Inam ,. . 

1 •• 


1 1 

•• 

86 

498-76 

Total .. 

2 

123-76 

2 

238-69 

162 

1,613-42 


Holdings less than 5 aores are 74 out of 162, i.e., 48 7 per cent. 
Between 6 and 10 acres oat of 162, i.e,, 32, 211 per cent 
Less than 10 aoiee, 106, i e , 9-7 per cent. 

Between 10 and 20 sores, 30, i.e., 19'7 per cent. 

Less than 20 aores, 136, i e., 89'6 per oent. 

Between 20 and 60 acres, 12, i.e., 8 0 per oent. 

Lew than 60 aoree, 148, i.e., 97-4 per oent. 

Between 60 to 100 aores, 2, i.e., 1-3 per oent. 

Above 100 aores, 2, i.t., 13 per oent. 
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The holdings are further classified below under (i) cultivated by owner, (ii) by 
tenant and (iii) by owner and tenant. 



Jirayati. 

Inatn. 

Total. 

— 

c 

& 

1*5 

Extent. 

* 

a 

a 

Extent. 

i 

1 

85 

Extent. 

Holdings less thin 5 aores— 

By self 

20 

ACS. 

65-36 

H 

AC6 

99-41 

68 

ACS. 

rtl-77 

By tenant 

1 

4-82 


12-88 

6 

ireo 

By self and tenant .. 

. , 

. . 

M 

, , 

, , 

. , 

Between 6 to 10 acres- - 







By self 

11 

111-18 

16 

122-89 

3 

237 37 

By tenent 

1 

8-7» 

1 

7-77 

2 

17-66 

By self and tenant .. 

, , 

, , 





Between 10 to 20aoies - 







By self 

17 

263-38 

12 

116-66 

29 

399-86 

By tenant 

1 

10 13 


, , 

1 

1018 

By self and tenant .. 

, , 

, , 

, t 


* . 

t 

Between 20 and 60 acres— 







By self 

8 

282-11 

. . 


8 

282 11 

By tenant 

1 

21-65 

2 

81-61 

3 

103 09 

By self and tenant 

* a 

, , 

1 

27-70 

1 

27-70 

Between 60 to 100 acres— 







By eel f . 

2 

123-76 

- * 

» . 

2 

123-76 

By tenant. 

,0 . 

„ , 

. , 



a , 

By self and tenant 

, , 

, , 

, . 



a 

Holdings above 100 acres-- 







By self 

2 

238-68 



2 

238-69 

By tenant 



, , 

. . 



By self and tenant .. 


, . 

1 

27-70 

i 

27-70 

Holdings of all kinds - 







By self 

63 

1,067-88 

76 

368-86 

139 

1,136-84 

By tenant 

1 

16-69 

8 

102-19 

12 

118-88 

By self and tenant ,, 

Nil. 

1 

27-70 

1 

27-70 


Out of 15 pattadars, 139, i.e.,. 91 4 per cent, cultivate their own lands and 
only 13, i.e.. 8-6 per cent, lease out for cultivation; an extent of 1,436 84 out 
of the total extent of acres 1,613-42.. i.e., 89 per cent, is being cultivated by 
the landholders themselves. 


The total area of the village is acres 1,973-75. 

The number ol pattus in the village is 152. Therefore the average 
area per holding is acres 12-99. 

The total area of patta land is acres 1,613-42. Therefore the average 
area of patta land per holding is acres 10-62. 


Cbai-tkb III. 


Agriculture ( special)—Details of six holdings. 
Paramadevanahalli. 

One holding, 5 acres .—The pattadar has 5 acres of dry land. He raises 
groundnut on 3 acres of land and cholam on 2 acres of land. He lias got 
a pair of bulls and a plough. 


as. 

Income— 

Groundnut, 80 maunds .186 

Cholam, 10 kadavas .. .. . 25 

Cholam straw, 1 bandy . 6 


165 
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Expenses— **• 

Ploughing, olearing the stubble, sowing and interplough¬ 
ing—these oan he done by his own bulls and by himself 
and bis labour is estimated to be .. .. BOO 

Weeding .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 3 0 0 

Seeds— 

Groundnut .. .. .. .. .. .. 1800 

Cholam .. .. •. .. .. .. .. .. 0 4 0 

Bulls (depreciation) . 16 0 0 

Fodder for bulls .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 24 0 0 

Manure .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 6 0 0 

Harvesting— 

Groundnut . .. .. .. 16 0 0 

Cholam. 2 0 0 


87 4 0 

Taxes ,. 6 4 0 

Total .. 93 8 0 


Therefore his net profit is Rs. 71-8-0. 

He purchased a pair of bulls for Rs. 150. 

He lends the pair of bulls on hire to other ryots. 

He earns about Rs. 100 on hire of hulls. 

He contracted the following debts: — 

(i) Rupees 100 at lj per mensem from the Reddi of Chaganur taken 
about three vears back for family expenses; 

(it) Rupees 100 at 1) from a labourer in agricultural farm taken about 
four years back for cultivation expenses; and * 

(Hi) Rupees 50 due to the cattle dealer on instalment system. 

His family consists of three members, himself,, his wife and child. Him¬ 
self and his wile work in the fields. He has no spare money to be invested 
in any bank or otherwise. 

Ho used the cholam produce for his family consumption ; he sold ground¬ 
nut to Bellurv dalalidur at Rs. 1-8-0 per maund—the dalalidar took a 
commission of 8 pies per rupee. 

2. Holiihiu 10 acres .—The holder has If) acres of dry land. He took 
7 acres of dry land on lease. He lias raised cotton on the 10 acres of his own 
land and cholam on the 7 acres of land. 


Income— 

Cotton 80 maunds 
Cholam 28 kadavas 
Cholam straw 4 bandies 


B8. 

320 

70 

20 

410 


Expenses .—He has a pair of bulls and a plough. He does ploughing, 
removing stubble,, etc., sowing and interploughing by bis own bulls and 
plough and guntaka. The labour that was spent is estimated at Rs. 17 for 
the whole extent. For interploughing two more persons at 4 annas were 
employed, i.c,. it is Rs. 8-8-0. 


Ploughing, removing of stubble, sowing 

ploughing ... ... . 

Bulls (worth about Rs. 200), depreciation 
Fodder for bulls 

Plough (carpenter and blacksmith) 
Manure, 5 bandies 
Weeding 
Seeds— 

Cotton, 15 dadayams . 

Cholam, 7 seers . 

Harvesting cotton, 12 maunds ... 

,, cholam, Re. 1 per acre 

Taxes . 

Lease amount . 


ns. a. r. 

and inter- 

. 25 8 0 

. 20 0 0 

. 40 0 0 

. 6 0 0 

. 5 0 0 

. 10 0 0 

. 5 0 0 

. 0 12 0 

. 48 0 0 

. 7 0 0 

. 6 0 0 

. 35 0 0 

Total ... 208 4 0 


Therefore net profit is Rs, 410 minus 208-4-0, i.e., Rs. 201-12-0. 
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For cultivation expenses he got a loan of Rs. 100 from Bellary sowcSr 
last year at 1 per cent per mensem on pro-note on condition of selling the 
produce to him. He liquidated the debt by selling the produce to him. Again 
he borrowed this year Rs. 400 from the same merchant at Bellary at the 
same rate of interest for cultivation and family expenses. 

All the cotton produced was sold to the merchant who lent the money 
at Rs. 4 per maund, the price prevailing in the market. The money-lender 
is the dalalidar who took a commission of 6 pies per rupee. The actual 
purchasing merchant gives him, i.e., the dalalidar, a commission of 1 per cent, 
Therefore the dalalidar gets— 

(i) Interest on money lent. 

(ii) Commission of 6 pies per rupee from the producing ryot. 

(iii) Commission of 1 per cent from the actual purchasing merchant 

or company. 

Even though money is not borrowed by the ryot, items (ii) and (iii) are 
collected by all the dalalidars; every produce sold in Bell ary town will have 
to be sold through the dalalidar. He has got two sons who do coolie work; 

they earn about Rs. 96 per year and he has a cart and a pair of bulls; he 

gets about Rs. 100 per year by letting them on hire. He purchased the 
bulls only last year for Rs. 200 and contracted the debt of Rs. 200 from a 

local ryot at Re. 1 for the same. He has no spare money to be invested. 

His family consists of ten members; wliat all he earns is being spent for 
family expenditure. 

Hohlinq 20 acres .—The holder has 20 acres of dry land and took two more 
acres of dry land on lease. He raised the mixed crop of cotton and korra 

on 8 acres and cholam on 7 acres and groundnut on 7 acres. 


Income— 

• Cotton 48 maunds 
Korra 24 kadavas 
Cholam 36 kadavas 
Groundnut 210 inaunds 
Korra straw 2 bandies 
Cholam straw 4 bandies 


Expenses— 

He has got a pair of bulls and a plough. He does 
the preparatory cultivation,, sowing and inter- 
ploughing with his bulls and plough. The 
labour charges are estimated to be Rs. 22. 
Two more coolies per acre at 4 annas per head 
were employed for inter-cultivation; this 
amounts to Rs. 11. Hence the charges for 
ploughing, removing stubble, sowing and inter¬ 
cultivation 

Bulls (worth Rs. 200) depreciation 

Fodder for bulls . 

Plough (carpenter and blacksmith) 

Weeding 

Manure—10 bandies . 

(seeds— 

Cotton 8 dadaynms . 

Korras 8 seers 
Cholam 7 seers 
Groundnut Rs. 6 per acre ... 

Harvesting and threshing— 

Cotton 8 maunds . 

Korra 4 annas per acre 

Cholam Re. 1 per acre . 

Groundnut Rs. 5 per acre. 

Taxes ... 

Lease amount ... 


ns. 

A. 

p. 

192 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

96 

4 

0 

315 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

695 

4 

0 

RS. 

A. 

p. 


33 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

42 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

246 

8 

0 

25 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

281 

8 

“6 


Net profit is Rs. 695-4-0 minus Rs. 281-8-0, i.e 


413 12 0 
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He has no other sources of income. He has no spare money to he 
invested. His family consists of seven members. 

Be has got debts of (i) Rs. 600 from a local ryot of the village on mortgage 
for marriage taken three years back, (ii) Rs. 200 from another local ryot on 
pro-note for family expenses taken two years back, (iii) Rs. 200 from a 
relation of his in another village for cultivation expenses taken last year and 
(iv) Rs. 400 from Government for land improvement taken eight years back; 
of this he repaid only Rs. 80. 

He used korra and eholam for family consumption and wages. He sold 
groundnut to a dalalidar at Bellary; he was not his money-lender; he took 
a commission of 8 pies per rupee of groundnut. He sold cotton to a merchant 
of the neighbouring village, Yalpikaggal; he sold the stock at a rate which 
was Rs. 4 less than the price at Bellary per naga of cotton. Cholam straw 
and korra straw were used for fodder for the cattle. 

4. Holding 40 litres .— The pattadar has 40 acres of dry land and has 
not taken any land on cowle. He raised groundnut on 10 acres, cholam on 
8 acres and cotton and korra on 22 acres. 


Income — 

HB. 

Cotton 3 nagas or 144 maunds. 576 

Korra 44 kadavas ... ... ... ... ... ... 99 

Cholam 32 kadavas ... ... ... ... ... ... 88 

Groundnut 250 maunds . 375 

Korra straw 6 bandis ... ... ... ... 36 

Cholam straw 4 bandis . 20 


1,194 


Expenses .—He has one pair of hulls and a plough. He could do ploughing, 
removing the stubble, sowing and inter-cultivation with his own hulls and 
plough. But the labour employed would cost him Rs. 60. The land was 
newly purchased and the ryot improved it by the use of pedda madaka or big 
plough and spent Rs. 80 for the same. 


For ploughing by ordinary plough and by big 
plough removing the stubble by guntaka, 

as. 

A. 

p. 

sowing and inter-ploughing 

140 

0 

0 

Bulls worth Rs. 300 (depreciation) ... 

30 

0 

0 

Fodder for the bulls . 

40 

0 

0 

Plough (blacksmith and carpenter) 

Manure (he used 200 bandis of manure; that is 

6 

0 

0 

sufficient for five years) ... 

40 

0 

0 

Weeding . 

Seeds— 

30 

0 

0 

Cotton (22 dadayams) 

8 

0 

0 

Korra (22 seers) 

2 

0 

0 

Cholam (8 seers) 

0 

12 

0 

Groundnut Rs. 5 per acre ... 

Harvesting and threshing— 

50 

0 

0 

Cotton 24 maunds 

96 

0 

0 

Korra 4 annas per acre 

5 

8 

0 

Cholam Re. 1 per acre ... 

8 

0 

0 

Groundnut Rs. 5 per acre. 

50 

0 

0 


506 

4 

0 

Taxes ... 

40 

0 

0 


546 4 0 


Therefore the net profit is Rs. 1,194 minus Rs. 546-4-0, i.e., Rs. 647-12-0. 

He purchased land two years back and took a loan of Rs. 1,400 from 
Bollary sowcar at 1 per cent per mensem. He improved this land by borrow¬ 
ing Rs. 400 last year from Bellary sowcar; after harvest of last fasli’s cotton 
crop this debt of Rs. 400 was liquidated. He has a'sundry shop in the village. 
He gets about Rs. 200 per year on this retail trade and also gets Rs. 300 
on money-lending by way of interest. His family consists of ten members of 
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whom six are adults and four children. His family expenditure does not 
exceed Rs. 400 a year, he can easily liquidate the debt of Re. 1,400. He was 
having excess income and has invested it in the purchase of land and in 
the making of ornaments for about Rs. 1,000. He is also lending out moneys 
at li per cent per mensem and he has invested about Rs. 2,000 in this 
money-lending business. 

He used cholam and korra for family consumption and for wages. He 
sold cotton and groundnut to Bellary sowcar, who was a dalalidar, who took 
commission of six pies per rupee of cotton and eight pies per rupee of 
groundnut; and he also took 1 per cent from the actual purchasing merchant. 

He gets cotton ginned in the factory of the agricultural farm. He took 
the ginned cotton, i.e., lint on handy^to Bellary, He sold at Rs. 145 per 
naga or 12 maunds of lint. By the ginning of one naga of cotton, he got 
15 maunds of lint and 33 maunds of cotton seeds. So he got Rs. 181 plus 
Rs. 33, i.e., Rs. 214, He paid Rs. 5 per naga towards ginning charges. The 
conveyance charge for one bandy is Rs. 2-4-6. 

5. Holding 80 acres .—The holder has 80 acres of dry land. Ho has not 
taken any land on eowle. He raised the mixed crop of cotton and korra on 
20 acres,' cholam on 46 acres, groundnut on 10 acres, coriander on 2 acres 
and bengalgram on 2 acres. 

In com e — 


Cotton 160 maunds 
Korra 60 kadavas 
Cholam 138 kadavas 
Groundnut 300 maunds 
Coriander 40 seers ... 
Bengalgram 4 kadavas 
Korra straw 8 hand is 
Cholam straw 16 bandis 


ns. a. r. 
640 0 0 
150 0 0 
379 8 0 
4,50 0 0 
10 0 0 
16 0 0 
48 0 0 
80 0 0 


Total ... 1.773 8 0 


Expenses .—He has got two pairs of bulls and two farm-servants and 
ploughs. He does preparatory cultivation, sowing and inter-cultivation with 
his hulls and men. His son-in-law also works in this field. The amount of 
charges for the labour in addition to the two farm-servants is estimated to 
he Rs. 80. Two farm-servants are paid Rs.. 85 and Rs, 80; and their labour 
for the fields is estimated to be two-thirds of their total labour, i.e., Rs. 110. 


For ploughing, clearing the stubble, sowing and inter¬ 
cultivation ... ... . 

RS. 

80 

A. 

0 

1>. 

0 

For the two farm-servants. 



110 

0 

0 

Bulls (worth Rs. 800), depreciation 



80 

0 

0 

Implements (3 sets) 



18 

0 

0 

Fodder for the bulls . 



80 

0 

0 

Manure, 20 bandis 



20 

0 

0 

Weeding . ... . 



40 

0 

0 

Seeds— 

Cotton, (20 dadayams) 



7 

0 

0 

Korra, 20 seers . 



1 

12 

0 

Cholam, 46 seers . 



4 

0 

0 

Groundnut, Rs. 5 per acre . 



50 

0 

0 

Coriander . 



0 

8 

0 

Bengalgram . 



0 

8 

0 

Harvesting and threshing— 

Cotton, 25 maunds . 



100 

0 

0 

Korra, 4 annas per acre . 

Cholam, Re. 1 per acre . 



5 

0 

0 



46 

0 

0 

Groundnut, Rs. 5 per acre . 



50 

0 

0 

Coriander . 



1 

0 

0 

Bengalgram 



1 

0 

0 

Taxes . 



85 

0 

0 


Total ... 779 12 0 

Net profit is Rs. 1,773-8-0 minus 779-12-0,. i.e., Rs. 993-124), 
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He has no other source of income. He purchased 42 acres of land about 
three years back for Rs. 4,000. He borrowed Rs. 4,000 for the purchase of 
land, Rs. 500 for the purchase of cattle and Rs. 300 for a marriage; he also 
borrowed Rs. 1,200 from Government. He has been paying interest on the 
amounts borrowed but has not been repaid any portion of the principal. 

His family consists of three males and two females. Two male adults 
work in the fields; female adults do not work in the fields. He does not 
spend more than Rs. 400 per year. He can liquidate the debts with the net 
agricultural income. 

He got the cotton ginned in the local ginning factory at Rs. 5 per naga 
of cotton. He took the ginned cotton, i.e., lint and groundnut to Bellary 
market on a double-bullock cart and sold them to a dalalidar w’ho collected a 
commission of six pies per rupee of cotton and eight pies per rupee of ground¬ 
nut. He did not sell the other articles of produce. He used the korra and 
eholam straw as fodder for bis cattle. 

6. Holding 150 tines .—He has 150 acres of dry land. He has also 3 acres 
of wet land iiuAsuiuli village. He did not raise paddy cultivation this year on 
the wpt land in Asundi. He raised the mixed crop of cotton and korra on 
75 acres, eholam on 60 acres, groundnut on 10 acres and sajja on 5 acres. 

Income — 

RS. 

Cotton 500 niaunds. ... ... ... ... 2,000 

Korra 150 kadavas ... ... ... ... ... 375 

Cholain 240 kadavas ... . . ... ... . . 600 

Groundnut .'100 niaunds . . ... ... ... 450 

Sajja 20 inauiids . 50 

Korra straw 20 bandis ... ... ... ... ... 120 

Cholain straw 25 bandis . 125 

Total ... 3,720 

Kxjtenscs .—He lias three pairs of bulls, three ploughs and farm-servants. 
The three farm-servants are paid Rs. 240 per year and their labour for the 
field may be estimated to lie only two-thirds of the total labour, i.e., Rs. 160. 
For the preparatory eultivation and for sowing and for inter-cultivation, he 
used his bulls, implements and farm-servants. The charges for labour 
employed in addition to his own men is estimated to be Rs. 100 on the whole. 

rs. a. v. 

For ploughing, clearing stubble, sowing and inter- 

eultivation 100 0 0 

Bulls (worth 600). depreciation ... ... ... 60 0 0 

Fodder for the bulls ... ... ... ... 60 0 0 

Farm-servants .. ... ... ... ... 160 0 0 

Implements (carpepter and blacksmith) . 18 0 0 

Manure, 30 bandis . ... ... ... 20 0 0 

Weeding ... .. ... ... ... ... 75 0 0 

Seeds— 

Cotton (75 dadayauis) ... ... ... ... 25 0 0 

Korra, 75 seers 64 0 

Cholam,, 60 seers ... ... ... ... ... 6 0 0 

Groundnut (Rs. 6 per acre) 50 0 0 

Sajja (5 seers) 0 8 0 

Harvesting and threshing— 

Cotton, 80 niaunds ... ... ... ... ... 320 0 0 

Korra, 4 annas per acre . 18 12 0 

Cholam, Re. 1 per acre ... ... ... ... 60 0 0 

Groundnut, Rs. 5 per acre. 50 0 0 

Sajja, Re. 1 per acre . 5 0 0 

Taxes . 150 0 0 

Total ... 1,184 8 0 

Therefore the net profit is Rs. 3,720 minus Rs. 1,184-8-0, i.e., Rs. 2,53SS-0. 

He got the cotton ginned in his own factory and sold the lint in Bellary 
to a dalalidar nt rates ranging from Rs, 120 to Rs. 130 a naga, i.e.. 12 maunds 
of lint. He gets a net income of about Rs. 300 from the ginning factory. 
He has run into a debt of Rs. 20,000 on account of the ginning factory. He 
owns it jointly with his brother. They are disposing it off jointly for sale 
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for li*. 15,600. He sold groundnut in Bellary to the dalalidar. He paid the 
commission of six pies per rupee of cotton and eight pies per rupee of 
groundnut. He used korra and cholam for consumption and for wages; he 
also used sajja for wages; he has got a number or coolies under him who 
work in his faotory. If he wants any money for cultivation expenses he 
gets it from a relative of his. Thus he got Rs. 250 last year on pro-note at 
Re. 1 but he repuid the amount after harvest. 

His family consists of eight members; he can have a net saving of about 
Rs. 1,600 per year. 

His family consists of eight members; he can have a net saving of about 
Rs. 1,500 per year. He has at present a total debt of Rs. 21,000. He can 
liquidate the debt in the course of 15 to 20 years if he is permitted to pay 
in instalments. He lias not invested any moneys in any savings bank or in 
the purchase of postal cash certificate. 


Chapteh IV. 
Industries. 


Paratnadovanahalli. 


There are no small scale industries or cottage industries but there is ono 
cotton ginning factory owned by two ryots of the village. 


Four brothers are living jointly and purchased a ginning machinery about 
11 years back for Rs. 40,000; they had to spend an additional amount of 
Rs. 20,000 for the purchase of parts and building site and for the construc¬ 
tion of building,, etc. They invested Rs. 20,000 of tlieir ancestral property 
and borrowed Rs. 40,000 from money-lenders on pro-note at 1 per cent per 
mensem. They borrowed Rs. 20,000 from Bellary sowcar and Rs. 20,000 
from some of their relatives. About 6 years back the four brothers parti¬ 
tioned their properties. The ginning factory came to the share of two brothers 
who are the present owners. Its value was estimated to be Rs. 34,000 at 
the time of partition; and the debt was then Rs. 48,000. The two brothers 
then sold 100 acres of land jointly for Rs. 8,500. The debt is at present 
Rs. 40,000. About one year back, these two brothers again partitioned tlieir 
landed propertie» and each lias got a debt of Rs. 20,000; but the ginning 
factory is still joint for both of them. The two brothers are now jointly 
trying to sell the ginning factory for ubout Rs. 15,500; it is said that the 
bargain is settled between them and a resident of Bagalkot for Rs. 15.500 
and that the ginning plant and machinery will be removed and taken to 
Bagalkot by train in a few days. 


The net profit on agriculture is being utilized in payment of interest on 
the amount borrowed and no portion of the principal lias been repaid till 
now. The ginning factory was not working at any profit textile owners. The 
annual expenditure is as follows: — 


ns. 

Two fitters for six months ... ... • ... ... 420 

Coolies tor three months ... ... ... ... ... 900 

Petrol and other oils ... ... ... ... ... 200 

Fuel . 1,000 

Machinery parts . ... ... ... ... 800 


3,320 


To this depreciation of the machinery and buildings hab to be added. 

The annual income is as follows : — 

The quantity ol cotton that is being ginned is on the average 800 nagas. 
The charge for one naga of cotton ranges from Rs. 4 to Its. 5; the average 
may be fixed at Rs. 4-12-0. Hence the average annual income is about 
Rs. 3,800. 

The owners are not able t<? realize the net profit sufficient to pay the 
interest on the amount borrowed; hence they are selling away the factory. 

Each has got an extent of about 150 acres of dry land and 3 acres of wet 
land. Each gets a net profit of about Rs. 1.000 a year in agriculture after 
meeting cultivation and family expenses. They say that they may be able 
to liquidate the remaining debt if they can mortgage the lands for repayment 
in instalments of Rs. 1,000 during a long period of 20 years. 
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Chaptee V. 

Finance. 

Remittance .—Money cun be remitted by— 

(a) Postal money order; 

(b) telegraphic money order; 

(c) insurance; and 

(cl) messenger. 

There is no post office or telegraphic office. The nearest post office is at 
Rupangudi, at a distance ol" about seven miles. The noarest telegraphic 
office is at Bellary at a distance of nine miles. But the railway station Hagari 
roeeives and despatches telegiams. If any person wants to remit money to 
any distant place iie has to go to Beliary jiost or telegraphic office. It any 
money is to be received by any person from any distant place, it is first 
received in Bellaiy post office and then in Rupangudi post office and from 
Rupangudha postman goes to this village once a week, i.e., every Friday. 
Most of the transactions of the residents of this village are with Bellary 
residents or with persons m the neighbouring villages, and they generally 
remit the amounts either in person or by an agent or messenger. 

Finanuny ayciutes. —The financing agencies of this village are— 

(1) Government; 

(2) local l j ots, 

(3) rvots oi other villages, 

(4) local labourers; and 

(5) Bellaiy merchants. 

('o-opeuitire nedit sourt <)—A co-operative ciecht society was registered 
for this Milage on lltli September 1926 v itH 13 members. The society did not 
stait w ork and the members put m an application for the cancellation of the 
registration of the society and the registration a as cancelled in 1929. The 
society had no assets <>i liabilities and has no transactions and the affairs of 
the society were once iol ull closed in September 1929. On enquiry in the 
village it is leal lit that they witluliew from the society on account of the 
following tno grounds, (i) in Chel/agunki, a village about sis miles from 
this village, the president of the society was alleged to have misappropriated 
the sums of money repaid by some ol the members and the properties of 
those members who paid the instalments were distrained. This happened 
after the society was vegisteied Hence the residents aTe afraid that a 
similar trouble may arise on account of misbehaviour ot any single indi¬ 
vidual; (u) also the residents are afraid that no suspension of payment of 
instalments is granted when crops totally fail and that therefore they 
may be put to harassment at a time when they have not got sufficient food 
lor their maintenance. 

Government. —Two kinds of loans were gianted by Government in the 
years 1921, 1924 and 1927. They are under. (1) Land Improvement Loans 
Act, and (2) Agricultural Loans Act. The loans under Land Improvement 
Loans Act are: (1) lor removal of nuth, and (2) lor raising bunds, and f3) 
for sinking wells; the loans under Agricultlual Loans Act are all for the 
purchase ot fodder. The loans given by Government for several purposes 
are shown below: — 


— 

Remove! of 
nuth. 

i 

i liaising of 
■ bond. 

Sinking of 
wells. 

Purchase of 
fodder. 

Total. 


*s. 

ns. 

HS. 

as. i 

HA. 

1921 

1,710 

600 

, . 

2,776 


192* 

300 


600 

686 

JMm 

1927 

2,*70 

• • 

• • 

•• 



4,480 

700 

600 

3,460 

9,140 
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Only a few instalments of the loans token in 1921 were repaid by tie 
borrowers, but no instalments of the loans taken in 1924 ana 1927 were 
paid; the payments were suspended by Government on account of failure of 
crops. The amounts paid by the ryots out of loans taken by them in 1921 
are shown below: — 


— 

Removal of 
nuth. 

Raising of 
buna, 

Sinking of 
wells. 

Parols* of 
fodder. 

Total. 

1921 

BP. A. P. 

131 3 6 

HS. A. P. 

3d b 6 

* * 

R£. A. P. 

568 7 * 

BB. A. P, 

788 0 3 


The rates of interest at which Government granted loans to ryots of this 
village vary from 61 to 7J per cent per annum and the amounts have to be 
repaid in instalments. The number of instalments for purchase of fodder 
is generally five and the number oi instalments for removal of nuth and 
raising of "bunds is generally ten. 

There are five ryots of the village who have been lending money to the 
ryots oi the village at rates of interest varying twin He. 1 to Its. 2-8-0 per 
month per cent. Two of these five persons are living jointly. One of them 
is a widower and the other is a widow and they arc said to be living as 
husband and wife. Hut their money-lending business is separate. Each 
has got a capital of about Rs. 6,000. The widow has a daughter, her son- 
in-law died, the daughter got a property of about Rs. 2.000 from the deceased 
husband, on account oi investment oi these Rs. 2,(XX) on money-lending 
business, the capital now rose to about I?s. 6,000. The widower had u brother 
who traded in toddy in Mysore and earned about Rs. 3.000; he and his 
brother were living jointly; and the brother died four or five years ago. He 
invested this amount in money-lending business and it has now grown to 
about Rs. 6,(XX). The mother ot the third money-lending i-yot was kept by 
a certain person and that person at the time ot his death gave an amount 
of about Rs. 2,000 to his keep’s son, i.e., this money-lending ryot. This 
ryot opened a sundry shop with a capital ol Rs. 500 and invested the remain¬ 
ing amount in money-lending business, llis capital is now about Rs. 6,000. 

The other two money-lending ryots are two brothers who own the local 
giu factory. They are themselves involved in heavy debts: but still they 
give small amounts ot money to poor labourers ot Uoya and Madiga castes 
who work under them as coolies. The money so invested by each of them 
is about lbs. 1,(XX); they generally give at the rates of interest ranging from 
Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per cent per mensem. 


There arc three ryots of other villages who have been lending moneys 
to the ryots of this village. One belongs to Godchalu village at u distance 
of about a mile, lie has a capital of about Rs. 5.000 which is invested in 
this business. The other two persons are the Reddi of Chaganur a village 
about two miles from this village and the Reddi of Kakkabevinahalli a 
village about lour miles from this village; the former Reddi has a capital 
of about Rs. 20,000 and the latter Roddi lias a cupital of about Rs. 25,000 
There are two labourers of the village who have been lending out moneys 
to the ryots and other poor labourers. They are working in tho agricultural 
farm. They have got a capital of about Rs. 500 ouch. The rates of interest 
range from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-8-0. It is learnt tliut the officers of tho 
agricultural farm are deducting 2 annas for every 8 annas of wages and 
that the amount so accumulated is being paid onto a year; this is done in 
the case of permanent coolies of the farm. The capital of tho two labourers 
is said to have been derived in this way. 

There are no professional money-lenders or merchants in this village 
who have been financing the ryots of the village. The Bellary Sowear or 
dalalidar is a money-lender to many ryots of the village. 

Outside financing agencies—He Uore cattle merchants visit the village in 
December and give cattle to the ryots on credit; they collect the first instal¬ 
ment in the month of March and two other instalments in the two sucoeed- 
ing years during the month of March. Generally they sell the cattle at 
about li times the then prevailing market value. Cattle worth about Rs. 200 
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are generally sold for R.s. 300. Ryots say that it is more profitable for 
them to purchase cattle worth Rs. 200 by a cash payment even if the cadi 
is got by borrowing it from a money-lender at Re. 1 per cent per mensem 
rate of interest. The cattle merchants bring stamped papers with them 
and take bonds from the ryots. They sit at the threshold of the house and 
eat at the cost of the defaulter till the amounts are paid; they even sleep 
in front of the house of the defaulter; thus they recover the amounts; they 
do not generally go to the civil courts for the recovery of the instalments 
from the defaulters. Generally the amount involved is small and such sales 
in this village per year is about Rs. 1,500. 

Recovery of loans .—As regards loans taken from Government, the village 
munsif is collecting the instalments due. He says that he felt no difficulty 
in collecting the instalments and that he has no occasion to distrain the 
property of any defaulter. 

As regards loans taken from private parties it is learnt that some of the 
local money-lenders filed suits for recovery of the amount during the years 
when the crops failed. It is learnt that Belltirv sowcars have not got the 
properties of borrowers sold in auction during the past three years for non- 
repayment of moneys borrowed. 


Chapter VT. 

Indebtedness. 


Tho total outstanding debt of the village according to the present investi¬ 
gation is Rs. 86,339, the details of which are given below: — 

H8. 


Registered mortgages with private persons 

Unregistered bonds .. 

Pro-notes . 

Instalments due to cattle-dealers . 

Takavi loans from Government . 


Total 


31,650 

2,755 

39,716 

3,830 

8.388 


86,339 


Cattle worth about Rs. 2.320 were purchased by the iwots of this village 
during last year; an amount of Rs. 1,500 is still due to the cattle merchants: 
this year cattle worth about Rs. 1,480 were purchased, no part of this amount 
lias been paid yet; an amount of about Rs. 800 is due to the cattle merchants 
for the cattle purchased two years back. Hence the total amount due to 
the cattle merchants is Rs. 3,830. 


There are no pledges or hnndloan which have been brought to notice 
during the present investigation. 

The amount due to Government is 9-7 per cent. 


The amount borrowed from private persons is 90-3 per cont. 

The amount secured by property is 46 ’4 per cent. 

The amount not secured by property is 53-6 per cent. 

The outstanding mortgage debts, pro-note debts, etc., taken from private 
parties are shown below according to the agency which lias advanced the 
moneys: — 


Mortgage) 

Pro-notes 

Bonds. 

Instalment* due to 
oattle dealers 

Total .. 


Kyot« and farm 
labourer*. 


In the 

Outside 

village. 

the village. 

ae. 

se. 

11,260 

4,000 

6,866 

31,810 

930 

1,600 

18,036 

87,310 


Merchants. 

, -a-* 

In the Outside 
village, the village. 

ss. 

,. 16,400 

.. 2,060 

326 

3,830 

22,606 
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The amount due to merchants in the village is Rs. 18,036, i.e., 24 4 per 
cent of the total amount due to private persons and is 20’9 per cent of the 
total debt of the village. 

ns. 

The, amounts due to the persons outside the village is— 

To ryots ... . 37,310 

To merchants ... .. 22,605 

Total ... 59,915 


i.e., 75-6 per cent of the total amount due to private persons and is 70-4 
per cent of the total debt of the village. 

The number of agricultural debts and the number of non-agrieultural 
debtors and the amounts borrowed by them are given below: — 


Agriculturists . 58 85,424 

Non-agriculturists— 

Labourers 8 915 

Others 2 60 

Total (non-agriculturists) ... 10 975 

Grand total ... 68 86.339 


The number of families in the village is 76. 

Tlio average debt of a family in the village is 86.339/76, i.e., Us. 1,136-0-8. 

Two of the families in the village are in debt to an amount of Rs. 41,000 
on account of the opening of a ginning factory which did not prove to be 
a profitable concern. 

Excluding those two families and their debts, the average debt of a family 
is 45,339/74, i.e., Rs. 612-11-0. 

The number of families in debt is 68; therefore the average dobt of a 
family in debt is 86,339/68, i.e., Rs. 1,269-11-1. 

Excluding the abovementioned two families and their debts the average 
debt of a family in debt is 45,339/66, i.e., Rs. 686-15-3. 

The number of pattas in the village is 152. 

Therefore the average debt per patta is Rs. 568-0-4. 

The extent of patta land is 1,613-42 acres. 

Therefore the average debt per acre of land is 86,339/1,613, i.e., Rs. 53-8-5. 


The average gross yield per acre of patta land is Rs. 19-6-6, i.e., 
10,277/3,726, i.e., nearly three times. 

The corresponding ratio in both the other two villages of investigation 
is 7/10. The ratios is considerably high chiefly because of the heavy dobt 
of Rs. 41,000 of two persons on account of their ginning factory and it is 
not a case of agricultural indebtedness. 

The total land revenue of the village is Rs. 1.576-4-0 according to the 
jamabandi of last fasli. The total debt of the village is 88,339/1.576, i.e., 
nearly 55 times of the demand. But the settlement assessment of the village 
is Rs. 1,555-7-0. The total debt of the village is 86,839/1,555, i.e,, nearly 
56 times of the settlement assessment. 


The total value of all the properties of all the residents of the village is 
estimated to be Rs. 1,40,981. 


Therefore the total debt of the village is 86,339/1,40.931, i.e., 
three-fifths of the total value of all the properties. 


neatly 



m 


The number of agricultural families in <lebt is 58 out of 02 agricultural 
families, i,e., 93-5 per cent. 

The number of non-agricultural families free from debt is only four, i.e., 
6-5 per cent 

The number of non-agricultural families in debt is 10 out of 14, i.e,, 
71-5 per cent 

The number of non-agricultural families free from debt is 4, i e., 28 5 
per cent. Sixty-two agricultural families are m debt to an amount ot 
Rs 85,424. 

Therefore the average debt of an agucultural iatnily is Rs 1,377-12-11 
nnd the aveiage debt of an agricultural family in debt is Rs 1,472-13-3 

Excluding the two families and then debts the. aveiage debt of an 
agricultural familv in debt is 44,424/56 r i e , Rs 793-4-7 

Fourteen non-agricultural families aie iu debt to an araoun- of Rs 975. 

Therefoic the aveiage debt of a non-agricultural family is Rs 69-10-3. ‘ 

The aveiage debt of a non-agricultural family in debt is Rs 07-8-0 

The outstanding debts of the village aie shown below aceoiding to the 
purposes foi vvliub they were taken — 


(1) 

Cultivation 
13 expenses. 

L. 

a 

Pa . 

* § 

a ° 

O 

13) 

0 p 

M a 
© 

> 

*0 O 

r 

(<) 

(h 

o . 

I 

(6) 

.5 

.2 

3 3 

o 

as 

(6) 

** 

o 

I* 
e 3 

a —« 

CL! 

(7) 


■El 

! 88 

RB 

RS 

88 

Rfl 

Mortgages with private persona. 

■KE3 

800 


13,000 


9,400 

Unregistered bonds 

‘Hmm 

S 

100 


810 

400 

Pro-notes ,, 

Hal 


210 

27,000 

1,230 

2,000 

Cattle dealers 

■ 

3,830 

, , 




Government ,. 

B 

•• 

6,181 


•• 

•• 


1,368 

7,130 

6,491 

40,000 

2,190 

11,800 




Food 

stuff', 

Prior 

debts 

Marriage 

Fodder. 

Total. 



(8) 

O) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 



RS 

RS i 

R8 

1 

89 

RS 

Mortgages with ] 

private persons. 

2,900 

2,900 

1.400 


31,660 

Unregistered hone 

IS 

2,245 

1*110 

1,376 

, . 1 

2.766 

Pro-notes .. 


3,226 


39,716 

Cattle dealers 

> • . . . . 


. . 


# , 

3,830 

Government 

. 

•• 

* 


2,207 

8,388 



6,145 

4,010 

6,000 

2,207 

86,339 


The amount of Rs 40,000 shown under trade or business is the amount 
borrowed for the opening of a ginning factory. 


There are no recent sales of lands m the village. But on enquiry in the 
village it is found that the price of land per acre varies from Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 100. There are no lecent sales either by the civil court or by the 
Revenue department. The lease amount varies generally from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 10 per acre. 

1-87 
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The following statement shows the amounts borrowed at the several rale* 
of interest : — 


(1) 

n 

(2) 

n 

(31 

H 

»•* 

f6) 

D 

■urn 

H 

Registered mortgages with pri¬ 
vate persons . 

Unregistered bonds 

Pro-notes . 

Government ,, ,, 

Cattle dealers. 

Total .. 

1,746 

(n 

1,746 

3,i?o 

ate rest is i 

3,473 

included i 

j 

13,000 

n the sale 

6,300 

1,006 

33,030 

prioe onl 

1,919 

300 

y-) 

3,170 

3,473 

13,000 

10,336 

2,200 


-- 

13 

(8) 

21 

(») 

21 

(10) 

30 

(11) 

Total. 

(12) 

Registered mortgagee with pri¬ 
vate persons . 

9,260 


1,20 J 


31,860 

Unregistered bonds 

1,860 

, , 

, , 

ioo 

2,766 

Pro-notes. 

4,108 

200 

1,976 

106 

39,716 

Government ,. 


• • 


8,383 

Cattle dealers . 

(inter eat 

is inoluded 

in the sals: 

rrioc only.) 

3,830 

Total .. 

16,008 

200 

3,176 

206 

86,339 


It is observed from the above figures that Rs 40,335. i.e., nearly 47 per 
cent of the total debt is bon owed at 12 per cent per annum. 

The maximum and minimum rates ot interest prevailing in the previous 
yeais for mortgage transactions me given below — 


Year. 

Minimum. 

Masimion 

1910 

.. 12 (o 

18 

1911 

9 

1) 

1912 

12 

,6 

1913 

12 

m 

1914 

12 to 

18 

1916 

15 

21 

1916 

12 

18 

1917 

12 

18 

1918 

16 

18 

1919 

12 

16 


Y car. 

Minimum Maximum 

192) 

12 to 

16 

1921 

No oases 


1022 

12 

80 

1923 

12 

21 

1921 

No eases. 


1925 

12 to 

24 

1926 

12 

16 

1927 

In) to 

24 

1928 

12' 

18 

1929 

ioj ;; 

2t 


Investment habits .—Some of the residents ot the village having been 
investing their moneys in money-lending business. Tt was stated in the 
chapter on “ Finance ” that five ryots had a capital of about Rs. 19.000 
and that two farm labourers had a capital of about Rs. 1.000. It was 
shown already that the amount due by the residents to the ryots and 
farm labourers is Rs. 18,036. The amounts invested by these money-lenders 
by lending to persons residing in other villages is estimated to be about 
Rs. 1,000. One resident got jewels made for his females to an amount of 
about Rs. 1,000 during recent veal's. Some have invested moneys in the 
purchase of fresh lands, two years back lands were purchased for Rs. fl 000 
three years back lands were purchased tor Rs. 2,000. No one has invested 
money* in savings banks or in the purchase of postal cash certificates. 
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The description of six families involved in debts is given beiov-: — 

1. Kuruba agriculturist ,— 

His present debts are— 

(t) Rupees 2,000—Mortgage from local ryot at 1 per cent per month 
for purchase of land. 

( ii ) Rupees 1,200—Mortgage from a different ryot at 2 per rent per 
month for purchase of land. 

(Hi) Rupees 800—Mortgage from the same ryot as No. (ii) at 
Rs. 1-8-0 per cent per month lor purchase of land. 

(in) Rupees 800—Pro-note from the same ryot as in (ii) at Rs. 1-8-0 
per month for the purchase of cattle. 

(u) Rupees 1,400—Prom Government. Of this— 

(u) Rupees 450 —Was taken in 1921 at 61 per cent for removal uf 

nutli. 

(b) Rupees 500—Was taken in 1921 at 71 per cent per annum 
for ruising bunds. 

(c) Rupees 1100—Was taken in 1921 at per cent for purchase 

of fodder. 

(d) Rupees 150—Was taken in 1924 at 7} per cent per month lor 
purchase of fodder-. 

Ho purchased lands for about 11s. 4,000 about three years hack and he con¬ 
tracted the first three debts for that purpose. He purchased cattle worth 
about Rs. 800 about two years hack. He took Government loans for purchase 
of fodder and for improvement of his lands. 

His family consists of two males and two females all of them are adults; 
there are two farm servants oil Rs. 75 and his son-in-law. He has now 
80 acres of dry land. He cultivates the whole land with cotton, eholam 
and korra. 


Total property. 


Debts. 

A initial 

Annual 




inoome. 

expsnse. 


H.8, 

RS. 

ES. 

BS. 

Lands .. 

10,200 

2,000 

Ael. 1,260 Ag.. 

635 

House ■. 

600 

1,200 

Food and clothing. 240 

Cattle 

800 

800 


—. 

Movables 

300 

800 


776 



1,400 


— 


11,800 






6,200 




He has a net saving oi lls. 475 per year; and he can liquidate the debt 
in the course oi 20 years. He has been paying interest on the debts taken 
in the village. 

2. liu i/o agriculturist .— 

His present debts are— 

(1) Rupees 1,100—On mortgage from a ryot of the neighbouring village 
at 1 per cent per month for purchase of land. 

(2) Rupees 5.75—From Government. Of this an amount of Rs. 400 was 
taken in 1924 at 7J per ceut for removal of uuth; and Rs. 175 were taken in 
1921 at Ti per cent for purchase of fodder. 

(3) Rupees 26—Pro-note from a l-yot of the neighbouring village at 
Rs. 1-8-0 per month for cultivation expenses tuken only last year. 

H is father contracted the debt mentioned in (i) for the purchase of 
land. The father purchased about 10 acres of land for about 1,000 about 
seven or eight years hack and the father died about five or six years back. 

He has got 20 acres of dry laud and cultivates cotton, eholam and 
groundnut on his lands. He does not take any lands on cowlo. He culti¬ 
vates his lands himself and does not generally engage coolies. 
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His family consists of two males and three females. One of them in 
a child all the others are adults and work in the fields— 


Total property. 


Debts. 

Annual 

income. 

Annual 

expense. 


as. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

Lands 

2,000 

1,100 

Agl. 400 

126 

House 

60 

676 

Coolie 60 Food, 

etc. 240 

Cattle 

100 

20 

_- 

—, 

Movables 

60 

,, 




— 

— 

460 

366 


2 ,2(0 

1,701 

— 

— 


He lias a net saving about Its. 85 per year if the crops yield properly, 
he will be in a position to liquidate the debt. But at present his debts 
amount to almost to the value of his properties. He is at present paying 
interest on the amount of Rs. 1,000. 

3. lloya agriculturist .— 

His present debts are— 

(1) Rupees 700—Mortgage from a local ryot at 1 per cent per mensem 
for purchase of land taken about three months hack. 

(2) Rupees 220—From Government for purchase of fodder ut 7J per 
cent in 1921. 

(3) Rupees 200—On pro-note from the same local ryot at Its. 1-12-0 
per mensem for the purchase of land. This was also taken this year. 

He took loans (1) and (3) for the purchase of about 9 acres for about 
lls.’ 900. He first took the loan of Rs. 700 and subsequently he look 1 he loan of 
Rs. 200. He mortgaged the whole of 31 acres for Rs. 700 subject to the 
mortgages of Government. His family consists of four males und one 
female. Of the males two adults work in the fields and two are children, 
the female is an adult and works in the fields. He is an old man and 
cannot work vigorously. He has to engage now and then coolies for his 
cultivation. 

He has 31 acres of dry lund in this village and one acre of ivet land 
in Hospet taluk and cultivates groundnut, cotton, cholam and korra. Ho 
gets on an average about Rs. 500 on the dry lands and about Rs. 50 on the 
wet land. 

Total property. Debts. Annual Annual 

income. expense. 


Lands 

House 

Cattle 

Movables 


as. 

as. 

2,300 

700 

200 

220 

50 

2 (H) 

.. 

,, 


a* as. 

Agl. 660 kg], 300 
Food, etc. 260 

660 


His annual expenditure is generally equal to his income. He has not 
got a net saving in the usual course as he has to engage coolies for his 
cultivation. But if he has got a good crop it will give him some margin of 
net profit and lie may liquidate the debt in years of good harvest. 

4. Madiga agriculturist .— 

His present debts are— 

Rupees 100—On unregistered liond from a local ryot at Us 10 uer 
cent per mensem for marriage, taken last year. 

Rupees 100—On unregistered bond from a different local ryot at 
Its. 2j per cent per mensem tor repairing his land taken three years back. 

He itpaired his waste land by removing nuth and wild growth and bv 

ft! 8 H u a f blg S lougb andth L e fie,d » said to £ now yielding 

a better. He lost His wife and performed his second marriage and incurred 
expenses of about Rs. 80 : so he took a loan of Rs. loT JiKmly 
of two males and three females. He is aged 48 years, he lias three children 
by his first wife, he has an old mother. One of the three children U aged 
16 years and does coolie, work. He cultivates his fields himself and 'im 
Jiot generally engage coohes. 



m 


He has 6 acres of dry land; he cultivates groundnut, korra, sajja and 
eholam. He gets about Rs. 305 per year. His son goes for coolie work 
and earns about Rs. 72 per annum. 





Annual 

Annual 

Total property. 


Debts. 

inoonae. 

expense. 


Re. 

RS. 

SB. 

SB. 

Lands 

300 

110 

Agl. 206 

Agl. 66 

House 

50 

100 

Coolie 72 Food, etc. 160 

Cattle 

100 

— 

— 

— 

Movables 

•• 

210 

277 

225 


460 




Ho lias a net saving of 

Rs. 

52. He may be 

able to liquidate the debt 

the course of five or six 

year* provided he has 

good harvest 

in successive 


years. 

5. Ku unity uyrioultuiist .— 

His present debts arc— 

(1) Rupees 1,000—On pro-note iroiu his relation in Kalyaudrug 
taluk ut L per cent per mensem! 500 for the construction of a house—2(H) 
for the purchase of cattle and 000 for family expenses taken about four 
or five yoars back. 

(2f Rupees 1,000—Oil pro-note from Bellary sowcar taken two or 
three years at 1 per cent per mensem for marriage. 

(3) Rupees 670—From Government. Of this R.s. 300 for removal of 
nutli taken in 1924 at per cent, 270 for removal of nuth taken in 27 
at 7i per cent and Rs. 100 for purchase of fodder in 21 at 7i per cent. 

Ho constructed a house about four or five years back with an amount of 
ubout Rs. 500 and purchased a pair of bulls about the same time for 
about Rs. 200 and he has used the remaining R,s. 300 of the fist mentioned 
debt lor family expenses. He got In nisei I married two years back and 
spent ulxiut Rs. 1,000 for the marriage expenses and for giving jewels to 
his new!} wedded wife. He lias been paying interest on the loan amounts 
and has not repuid any portion of the debts. 

He has 53 acres of dry land and cultivates groundnut, cotton, korra, 
eholam and coriander. He gets about Rs. 1.200 per year on the average. 

His family consists of six males and two females, all are adults and 
ull work in the fields. He does not generally engage coolies for his culti¬ 
vation work. 


Total property. 


Debts. 


as. 

RS. 

Lends ., .. 

6,300 

1,000 

House ,. 

600 

1,000 

Cattle 

600 

670 

Movable# 

100 

•• 


6,600 

2,670 


Annual Annual 

income. expense, 

as. rs. 


Agl. 1,000 Agl. 300 
Food, io. 400 


700 


He gets a net saving of about Rs. 300 and he can liquidate the debt 
in the course of ulxiut ten years. 

6. Linguyat agriculturist .— 

His present debts are— 

(1) Rupees 6,500—On mortgage from Bellary sowcar at 14 annas 
per mensem for the purchase of ginning factory. 

(2) Rupees 13,500—On pro-note from a relation of his in Aliir taluk 
at 1 per cent per lueusein for the purchase of ginning factory. 

(3) Rupees 1,000—On pro-note from the same relation at 1 per cent 
pel mensem for marriage taken this year only. 

He and his brother own a cotton ginning mill jointly and borrowed 
the money’s for the opening of that mill. The gin has not been working 
properly and he has not been able to get net profit equal to the interest 
on the debt amounts borrowed. He and bis brother are now intending 
to dispose of the mill and liquidate a portion of the debt. 
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He lias 150 awes of dry land and 3 acres of wet laud; of the 150 acres 
of dry land 20 acres are inuiu laud in ilia name of the local God. He raises 
cotton, groundnut, korra, eholam and kusurna crops on the dry land end 
paddy on wet land and gets about Rs. 3,500. He gets about Rs. 300 net 
income on the giuniug mill. 

His family consists of five males of 40, 20, 15, 10 and 6 years and 
three females of 18, 10 and 5 years. He engages coolies for cultivation and 
for the ginning mill. He has got a son who is studying in Bellary and he 
spends about Rs. 200 per year ior his education. 


Total property. 


DebtB. 

Annual 

iuoorne. 

Annual 

expense. 


ns. 

ns. 

ns. 

ns. 

Land 

15,600 

6,600 

Agl. 3,600 

Agl. 280 

House and gin mill 

10,600 

13,600 

Mill 300 

Food, eto. 400 

Cattle ,, 

1,000 

1,000 

— 

Cloth, 200 

Movables 

1,000 


3,800 

Education. 200 


28,000 

21,000 


2,080 


He has got a net saving of about Its. 1.720. He is ready to st-11 the 
gin along with his brothor tor Its. 15,500 if he will get Rs. 7,500. Bo he 
will still have u debt of Us. 13,500. He will have excess income of ut 
least 1,500 every year after meeting all his expenditure and is likely 
to liquidate the remaining debt in the course of about 15 or 20 years. 


CHAPTER r 

Part Hf. 

Ynlptiapfal. 

General .—Yalpi Kuggul is a vtllage in Dellary taluk. It is about 9 
miles from Uellary town, about 2 rttiles lronr Hagnri Railway station, 
and about 11 miles irout tire local fund road, leaving from Bellary to 
Guntakal. It is bounded on the north by the villages of Paramodevairahalli 
and Joladurasi, on the east by the village of Chellaguriki, on the south by 
the villages of Lingadevauahalh and Yalpi urtd on the west by the villages 
of Godehal and Asundi. Between the village proper and the two villages 
on the west, the river Hagan is flowing from south to north. The village 
gramakantam is situated on the right bank of the river at a distance Of 
about 3 furlongs from the river. All the villages on the boundary of 
this village except Asundi are completely dry villages; there is no wet 
cultivation in this village, in Asundi village there is wet cultivation on an 
extent of about 200 ucres with the aid of the waters of the Hagan. This 
village, Yalpi Kaggal, is purely dry and has no wet cultivation. 


The area of this village is ... ... ... „. 3,822 00 

The areu of village gramakantam . 17-81 

The area of river Hagari in this village is. 249-92 

The area of other porambokes is . 292-33 

Area of uuassessed waste is . 9-00 

Area of assessed but unoccupied land *- ... 100 


The area of occupied and cultivated, Government 

dry . 2,105-64 

Inam dry . 1,056-30 


3,251-94 
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Out of 292'33 acres of poraniboke land, the Hagari agricultural fartn 
has occupied an extent of about 214-25 acres. Out of this an area of 
about 112 acres is under their cultivation. This cultivation is more an 
experimental and research work. 


Population. 

Mules 

Females. Total. 

Population of the village aoeording to the census 
of 1921. 

459 

497 

960 

Population of the village aoeording to the present 
investigation 

163 

476 

928 

In the agricultural farm buildings 

32 

29 

01 


485 

604 

989 


The following are the figures of hirths and deaths during the past five 
years. 


— 

Biiths. 

Total. 

Deaths. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males 

Females. 

1924 

20 

31 

69 

2ft 

29 

57 

1926 

2(1 

10 

3f> 

1.1 

10 

20 

1924 

18 

13 

31 

1 

fot noted 


1927 

25 

21 

46 

10 

13 

23 

1928 

25 

20 

46 

23 

17 

40 


In 1924 there were ten deaths among males and seven deaths among 
females owing to cholera; and in 1928, there were twelve deaths among males 


and .six deaths among females owing to plague. 

ACS. 

The area of the village is . 3,822 00 

The population of the village at present is. 989 

The density of population per square mile according 

to the present census Is . 105 

The density of population per square mile according 

to the census of 1921 . 160 

The density of Hellarv taluk to the census of 192] ... 169 

The density of Bellarv district to the census of 1921 ... 151 

The densitv of Madras I’residence to the census of 

1921 .’ . 297 


The number of families iu the village is 194 plus 14 families in the 
farm, i.e., 208. 

Therefore the number of members in an average family is 483/208, i.e., 
2'33 males and 504/208, i.e., 2-41 females, i.e., 989/208. i.e., 4-75 members. 

The families in the village proper and their population are arranged 
below (i) according to the chief castes and (it) according to important 
profession of the village : — 


Castes. 

Famih?fl. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Lingayats 



81 

RJ 

Ift6 

366 

Boyas 


., 

42 


125 

229 

Madigas 


• • 

17 


61 

102 

Barbers 



11 


22 

64 

Washers 



8 

17 

13 

30 

Muhammadans 



*» 

17 

1ft 

35 

Malas 

, , 


4 

12 

12 

24 

Others 


•• 

24 

49 

49 

98 


Total ,. 

194 

463 

475 

928 
































Castes. 

Families. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total.. 

Agricultural families ., 

Ill 

267 

284 

<41 

Agricultural labourers 

47 

118 

126 

243 

Artisans and carpenters 

£7 

64 

61 

116 

Trading families 

4 

2 

6 

7 

Others 

6 

12 

1(; 

22 

Total .. 

194 

468. 

476 

828 


Facilities for irrigation. —There is no recognized source of irrigation. 
There is no wet cultivation in the village. There are no irrigation tanks. 
But there are 11 wells constructed for irrigating garden crops. Of these 
three wells are not being used regularly, for irrigation, the remaining 
eight wells are used for the irrigation of onions, ragi, cholam and korra, 
an extent of about 100 acres is being irrigated by the wells. Each wol) 
requires at least two pairs of hulls for drawing water. 


Rainfall .—There is a gauge in the agricultural form for recording the 
rainfall. The figures of rainfall recorded by the farm officers may lie 
taken as the figures of rainfall for this village as the farm is located within 
the limits of this village. The figures for nine years are given helow- 
in a statement they show that the rainfall is heavy in September and 
October, that it is not uniform in any particular month and that it is 
very precarious: — 


— 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1926. 

j 1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

Aver- 

»ge. 

January 

041 

0-65 




0-26 




0*14 

February 

. , 

. . 

0*40 

. . 

, , 

, , 

. . 

i-i6 

0-36 

0 21 

March 

. . 


0 84 

. . 

0-23 


009 

0-10 

„ . 

0-14 

April 

May 

KB*] 


0 32 

6-42 

0-21 

■ > 1 


0-06 

2-13 

1 44 



2-61 

HEal 

6-33 

W' 4 

1-79 

3-06 

2-09 

2-47 

June 



0-67 

1-16 

0-18 


4-13 

.1 39 

0-01 

1-33 

July 

2-73 

0-61 

1 46 

1-04 


TO L ! 

2-99 

4-26 

006 

1 6(1 

August 

0-20 

1-27 

0-32 

■*31 

Sf# cl 

0-18 

0-74 

1-20 

0-17 

1-32 

September 

October 

1 -33 

0-26 

3-79 


nES ,i 

11-64 

6-42 

2-62 

11-91 

6-49 

10-76 

8-10 

0 32 

0-27 

■ 9 J 

8-46 

0-94 

4-24 

2-91 

3 48 

November 

2-48 

4-79 


0-44 

1-93 

0-06 

2-28 

0-16 


1 36 

December 


001 

•• 

•• 

2-40 

•• 


0-02 

•• 

0-27 

Total .. 

2213 

16-71 

10-62 

26-96 

18-99 

20-99 

19-38 

18-23 

19 72 

19-20 


Transport and communications .—Almost all the produce in the village is 
taken to Bellary market which is at a distance of about 10 miles from the 

village. Some quantity of cotton is taken to the ginning factory in the 

agricultural farm where it is ginned and the lint so obtained is aiso taken 
to Bellary market. The village is at a distance of about 14 miles from the 
Bellary-Guntakal road. There is no proper load leading from the village 
to this local fund road; there is only a cart-track leading from the local 
fund road to the village and passing through the ryots' field and by tins 
aide of the buildings of the agricultural farm. Double bullock carts are the 
only means of transport. Generally all produce is taken to Bellary market 

during summer days only. It is very difficult for cartB to pass along the 

cart-track during rainy season. 


Education. — The number of literate persons in the village is 15; they 
are all males, there ate no female literates and no English-knowing persons. 
There are seven literate males and three literate females in the farm build¬ 
ings. The percentage of literacy including the people in the farm is there- 
fore 2-5; it is only 1-8 if the people in the farm are excluded. 
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There are two private schools, one for boys and the other for girls; 
there is also a night school for adults. 

Boys' school. —This is open to all castes except Adi-Andhras. 


Children. 


Number of teachers. Claeses, 

On rolls. 

Average 
al tendanoe. 

2 .. .. I-A 

10 • 

10 Maximum age 12 

T-fi 

14 

It „ 6 

II 

11 

10 

III 

10 

10 

IV 

7 

7 


— 

.- 


07 

66 


— 


Night school .—There is only 

one teacher. 

Eighteen persons of all ages 

between 40 and 16 years attend 

the school. 



Girls’ school .—There is only one female teacher. Twenty-five girls of 
ages between 12 and five years attend the school. She is aiso teaching 
mat-making and doll-making. 


Chapter IT. 


Agriculture (General). 


Areas under each nop .—The important crops of the village are cotton, 
korra, cholam and groundnut. The following figures indicate the extent 
of each crop during the past five years: — 


— 

1331. 

1335. 

1336. 

1337. 

1338. 

Cholam 


1,226 0 

1,637-0 

1,200-00 

1,030-0 

91406 

Sajja 


1130 

88 1) 

96-0 


120-66 

Bagi 



37-0 

27 0 

260 

16-72 

Korru 


1,012-23 

570-0 

1,041-0 

969-0 

996-86 

Wheat 


4-0 

4-0 

2 0 

34 0 

9-61 

Others 


40 

2-0 




Bengalgram 


31-0 

630 

.. 

70 

32-28 

Horsegram 


20 

40 


3 0 


Kedgram .. 


20 




3-66 

Greengram 



40 


100 

4-63 

Anamu 


4 0 

4 0 



7-68 

Chillies .. 


210 

11-0 



6-19 

Onions 


100 

30 


60 

2-70 

Coriander 



7-0 



2-86 

Vegetables 


,. 

1-0 


3 0 


Flowerplants 



1-0 


o . 

0-66 

Groundnut 


2-0 

3 0 

174 

174 

339-03 

Cotton 


653-0 

901 0 

967-0 

967-0 

844-47 

Kusnma ., 


27 0 

41-0 

, . 


25 91 

Tobaooo ., 


3 0 

•• 

1-0 

1-0 

0-63 

Total 

* ' 

3,166-23 

3,871-0 


Eh 

3,831-29 


There has been increase in groundnut cultivation as the ryots derive 
greater profit by that cultivation; on account of groundnut cultivation there 
is a slight fall in the cultivation of cholam and cotton. This year there is 
not much groundnut cultivation as there are no early rains in July. 

1-88 
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The yields of the several crops during fasli 1338 and the values are 
given below: — 



ACS. 


M, 

Chol&rn 

.. 914-06 

3,236 kadavas 

9,708 

Sajja .. 

.. 128 86 

600 „ 

2,000 

Ragi 

.. 16'72 

300 „ 

760 

Korra 

.. 996-86 

2,986 „ 

7,466 

Wheat 

9-61 

200 

400 

Beng&lgram 

32-28 

16 „ 

96 

Redgtom 

.. ‘ 3-66 

3 

9 

Greengram 

4-63 

4 

12 

Anumu 

4-0 

1 kadava per acre—4 

12 

Chillies 

6-19 

1,200 maunds 

2,400 

Onions 

2-70 

600 „ 

300 

Coriander 

2-86 

1,060 seers 

76 

Groundnut 

.. 339-03 

13.360 maunds 

20,340 

Kusnmft 

26-91 

616 

43 

Cotton 

.. 844-47 

6,064 mannds 

20,266 

Tobacco 

.. 0-63 

(by well) 12 maunds 

48 

63,914 


For the cultivated extent of acres 3.331 29, the grass yield of the village 
was Rs. 63.914. 

Therefore the average gross vicld per acre of cultivated extent is 63,914/ 
3331. i.e.. Us. 19-3-6. 

Average gross yield per acre of the whole village ayacut is 63,914/3822. 
i.e., Rs. 16-11-7. 

The number of families in the village, is 208. 

Therefore the average gross yield per family is 63,914/208, i e., 
Rs. 307-4-6. 

The number of persons in the village is 989. 

Therefore the average gross yield per head is 63,914/989, i.e., Rs. 64-10-0. 

The number of pattas in the village is 249, 

Therefore the average gross yield per patta is 63,914/249. i.e.. Rs. 256-10-11. 

ltedamation of waste lands .—There is an extent or 9 acres which is 
registered in accounts as unassessed waste and there is an extent of one 
acre which is registered as unoccupied assessed land. These arc now partly 
occupied unauthorizedlv. they may be given on patta and the lands mny 
be reclaimed and brought under cultivation. 

Agricultural imj/rorements .—Loans to an extent of 2,350 were taken 
from Government in the year 1927 for removing noth and for repairing 
the land. 


The officers of the agricultural farm in the limits of the village have 
been supplying the ryots with their cotton seeds and the crop yielded by 
sowing them is richer than the crop yielded by sowing the ordinary ryots’ 
seeds. Also one naga, i.e., 48 maunds of cotton produced by ryots’ seeds 
given an outturn of about 12 to 13 maunds of lint whereas one naga of 
cotton produced by the farm seeds gives an outturn of 15 to 16 maunds of 
lint. 


Livestock in the village .—A census of agricultural cattle, implements 
and livestock of the village is taken for the present investigation, thev 
are shown below : — 


Bolls. 

Cows. 

Bolls under 4 years 
He-buffaloes ,. 
She-buffaloes 
Buffaloes under 4 years 


167 

Sheep 

19 

Gouts 

28 

Ploughs .. 

21 

1) • • • 

37 

Carts ., 

34 



174 

103 

28 (iron) 

81 (wooden). 
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Thera uro 219 pattas; but the number of bulls is only 157 and the liunibef 
of ploughs is 100. The owners of small holdings do not generally have 
bulls and implements but hire them at the rate of Re. 1 per acre for bulls, 
implements and coolie. 

Marketing oj the villuge produce .—All the produce of the village except 
what is required lor local consumption is generally taken to Bellary market. 
And all the produce is taken in a double bullock cart to Bellary and not by 
train though there is a railway station at a distance of about two miles 
from the village. The conveyance charges for a double bullock cart from 
the village to Bellary market are—■ 

ns. a. r. 

(1) Hire oi baudi . 2 4 0 

(2) Toll-gate ... . 0 4 0 

(3) Cart-stand lee . 0 0 0 

Total ... 2 8 6 


Some local persons who purchase cotton, eholam and groundnut from 
the ryots ol this village take the produce also to the Bellary merchants. 
It is only from ryots ol smaller holdings that these local traders purchase 
tlie commodities. Ryots ol larger holdings sell directly in Bellary town to 
the dalalidars. The middlemen generally purchase at a price Re. 1 less 
per 12 maunds of cotton than the prevailing market rate at Bellary. So 
ho has a profit of Rs. 4 per naga but one naga will be taken on a band! whose 
conveyance charges amount to Rs. 2-8-0 ; so he lias a net profit of Rs. 1-7-6 per 
naga. ft is also suid that for every mautid he purchases in the village he takes 
an extra liulf seer of cotton; it is nearly 24 seers or half a maund per naga, 
i.e., nearly Rs. 2. Thus on the whole he has a profit of Rs. 3-7-6 per naga. 

The middleman purchases eholam at about J seer more per rupee than 
the prevailing market rate in Bellary town; he will have two acres per 
katlava or 40 seers per cartload of eholam, i.e., for every cartload he will 
have a profit of about Rs. 4, deducting conveyance charges he will have 
generally a net profit of Rs. 1-7-6. The middleman purchases groundnut at 
about two annas less per maund than the price at the Bellary market one 
cartload is about 30 maunds; he will have therefore a profit of Rupees 
6-4-0 per cartload, deducting conveyance charges he will have a net profit 
of Rs. 3-11-6 per cartload. The middleman or the ryot himself takes all 
the produce to the dalalidar at Bellary who collects 6 pies per rupee for 
eholam and cotton and 8 pies per rupee for groundnut. 

Sometimes some of the dalalidars collect certain amount tor Gorakshana 
and for dharma from the ryots. Generally all this amount is about 4 annas 
per cartload of commodity. 

Most of the ryots take the produce to the dalalidars for sale who collect 
6 pies and 8 pies as commission. Those who borrow money from a dalalidar 
must take the produce to that particular dalalidar only; those who do not 
borrow money from Bellary sowcar may sell to any dalalidar. 

Generally the ryots do not keep back any stocks of paddy with the 
idea of getting better sales at a future date. If they keep any stocks, 
they do so with the idea of vising them for consumption in the succeeding 
year if the next crop were to fail. There are no cases of ryots of this 
village who have withheld stocks from the market and realized greater 
profit by selling them at a later date. 

There are 249 pattas of which Government are 148, ilium are 101, they 
are classified below according to the extents involved: — 


Holdings. 

. (1) 

Holdings less than 
5 aores. 

Between 6 and 10 
aores. 

Between 10 and 20 
acres. 

Between 20 and 50 
aores. 

Number. 

(2) 

fix tent. 

(3) 

[Number 

1 (H 

Extent. 

W 

N umber. 
(6) 

Extent. 

(7) 

Number. 

! (») 

Extent. 

(») 

Jirayati .. 

■ 


29 

acs. 

214-60 ' 

29 

ACS. 

416*55 

35 

ACS. 

1,072-66 

Iimm 

mm 

Kfij 

80 

212-32 

27 

887-20 

12 

321-33 

Total .. 

81 

196-27 | 

59 

426-92 

56 ' 

803-76 

47 

1,893-99 
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Holdings. 

Between 60 and 
100 aores. 

Above 100 aores. j 

Total acres. 

1 

Number. 

(10) 

Extent. 

(11) 

Number. 

(12) 

Extent 

(13) 

Number. 

(1*) 


Jirayati. 1 

■ 

ACS. 

261-38 

■ 

AOS 

111-38 

148 

ACS. 

2,193-64 

In&m 

H 

68 25 

Eg 

• • 

101 

1,066-30 

Total .. ' 

6 

319-63 

m 

111-38 

2*9 

j 

3,201-94 


rxa 

CJEHT. 

Holdings less than 6 aores are 81 out of 249, i-e. .. .. 32-6 

,, between 6 and 10 aores are 69 out of 249, i.e.23-7 

„ less than 10 aores are 140 out of 249, i.e. 56-2 

,, between 10 und 20 aores are 66 out of 249, i.e. .. 22-6 

,, less than 20 acres are 196 out of 249, i.e .. .. 78-7 

,, between 20 and 60 acres are 46 out of 249, i.e.., ., 18-6 

„ leas than 60 acres are 242 out of 249, i.e. .. .. 97-2 

,, between 60 and 100 acres are 6 out of 249, i.e. .. 2-47 

,, above 100 aores is 1 out of 249, i.e. .. ' 0-4 


The holdings are classified below under (i) cultivated by owner, (ii) cultivated by 
a tenant and (iu) by owner and tenant. 



Jirayati. 

Inam. 

Total. 


Number. 

Extent. 

Number 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent. 



ACS. 


ACS. 


AC8. 

Holdings lees than 6 acres— 







By self . 

46 

108-94 

29 

70-99 


179-93 

By tenant 

4 

10-13 

2 

6 21 


16-34 

By hoth 

Holdings between 6 and 10 

• * 





•• 

acres— 







By self . 

. 23 

167-32 

23 

163-30 


330-82 

By tenant .. 

6 

47-28 

6 

41 86 


89-13 

By both 

Holdings between 10 and 20 



1 

717 

1 

7-17 

acres— 







By self . 

22 

323-61 

16 

240-22 

38 

663-83 

By tenant .. 

7 

92-94 

8 

107-63 

16 

200-47 

By both 

Holdings between 20 and 60 

*• 

* • 

3 

39-46 

3 

69-46 

acres— 







By self . 

32 

995 34 


116-86 

36 

1,112-19 

By tenant .. 

2 

66-28 


180-16 

9 

236-43 

By both 

Holdings between 60 and 100 

1 

21-04 

■ 

24-83 

2 

46-37 

acres— 







By self .. .. . • 

2 

117-81 


, , 

2 

117-81 

By tenant. 

. . 

. , 

HSiiErii 

68-26 

1 

68-26 

By both. 

2 

143-67 

.. 

. . 

2 

148-67 

Holdings above 100 acres— 


11138 





By sell . 

1 

,, 

, , 

1 

111-88 

By tenant. 

• 


,, 

, , 



By both . 

« « 

• S 

, , 

• • 



Holdings of all kinds— 







By seif . 

126 

1,824 40 
204-63 

72 

691-36 


2,416-76 

By tenant .. .. • 

19 

24 

393-99 

43 

600-62 

By self and tenant .. ,. 

3 

184-61 

6 

70-96 

8 

286-66 
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Out of 249 ownei's of land 198, i o , 79 5 pei cont cultiv ate their own 
lands and 61, l e , 20 5 per cent lease out their lands wholly or partly for 
cultivation. An extent of 2,415 76 acies out of 3,251 94 acres, l e., 7 43 
per cent of the total cultivable land is cultivated by the landholders them¬ 
selves. 

It is also seen that 126 out of 148, i.e , 85 pei cent ot the prajati land¬ 
holders cultivate then own lands and that 72 out ol 101, i.e , 71 per cent 
of the mam landholders cultivate their own lands 
The total area ol the village is 3,822 0 acies 
The nuinbei oi pattas in the village is 249 
There!ore the aveiage uiea pei holding is 15 35 acics 
The total aiea oi cultivable land is 3,25194 acres. 

Therefore the aveiage cultivable aiea pei holding is 13 06 acies. 


Cm Arran III 


Agutuliu ie (Hpiuol) details of sue holdings, 
lfoga ugmultui ist— 


Agricultuie (tpeuul)—Holding 3 aais —He has only 5 acics of diy land. 
He laises cholain ciop on it 




US 

A 


liuonu— 





Five awes 23 kadavas 


75 

0 

0 

Ksptndttuu.— 





No ploughing was done using guutaka 

at He 1 pei 




acie 


5 

0 

0 

Son mg was demo using guntaku at lie 

1 per acre 

5 

0 

0 

lnterploughing, weeding at Re 1 pel 

acre 

5 

0 

0 

Seeds, 5 soeis 


i) 

8 

0 

Harvesting and tluesliing, at Rt 1 pei 

a no 

5 

0 

0 



20 

8 

0 

T axes 


8 

0 

0 



28 

8 

0 


Therefoie the net profit is Ks 46-8-0 

He is a blind man and is aged 60 jeals 11c does no coolie woih He 
goes begging He gets lood and clothing woith about Its 25 pei veai He 
lias got a wife and one sou oi six \ears and two daughters of 20 and thiee 
jearb. Thej get the held cultivated The cholani is used foi consumption. 
He hus no savings to ho invested He has got a debt of Re. 60 from a 
local ijot on pio-note at 1 per cent pei mensim about three years back 
He might have got grealei net pioht d he hcic to raise cotton and ground¬ 
nut crops. 

Holding 10 ones—The pattadai has an extent ol 10 acies of dry land. 
He does not take any land oti conic He laised the mixed crop of cotton 
and korra on 8 acres of laud and cliolum on 2 acies of land 


Income 


Cotton, 48 inaunds 
Korra, 16 kadavas 
Cholam, 8 kadavas 
Korra stiaw, 2 bandis 
Cholam stiaw, 2 bandis 


BS. 

192 

40 

22 

12 

10 


276 
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Expenses. 

Ploughing, 2 acres . 

Removing the stubble by guntaka .. 

Sowing . 

Interploughing . 

Weeding . 

Manure . 

Seeds— 

Cotton, 8 dadayaws . 

Cholam, 2 seers . 

Korra, 8 seers . 

Harvesting and threshing— 

Cotton, 8 lnauuds . 

Korra, 4 annas per acre . 

Cholam, lte. 1 per acre . 


Taxes 


RS. 

A. 

r. 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

32 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

91 

11 

0 

12 

0 

u 

103 

11 

0 


Therefore the not profit is Rs. 172-5-0. 

He took a loan of Rs. .30 on pro-note at 1 per cent per mensem for 
cultivation expenses. He repaid the amount with interest after harvest 
hut took again a fresh loan this year for Rs. 45 for cultivation expenses 
from the same money-lender at the same rate of interest. 

The officers of the agricultural farm gave him the cotton seeds for sowing; 
the cotton was ginned in their factory; they took the seeds lent by them 
and the remaining seeds also at Re. 1 per muund. The ginned cotton, 
i.e., the lint was also sold by them in Bellary ut the prevailing market 
rate and the sale-proceeds were paid hack to him. Cholam and korra were 
not sold but were used for consumption. 

His family consists of two males and no females. Both the males work 
in the fields. 


He has more income than expenditure. He has been giving loans to 
an amount of Rs. 400 at 1 per eerit per mensem to the local ryots. Ho has 
a son to be married; so he has been saving that money for expenses in 
connexion with the future marriage of his son. He is aged about 14 
years and will be married in two years. He has not imebted this money 
in any bunk. 

Holding 20 acres .-—-The owner has 20 acres of dry land but does not 
cultivate any cowle laud. He raises mixed crop of cotton and korru on 12 
acres, cholam on 4 acres and groundnut on 4 acres. 


Income. 

Cotton, 72 inaunds . 

Korra, 24 kadavas . 

Cholam, 16 kadavas . 

Groundnut, 120 maunds 

Korra straw, 3 bandis . 

Cholam straw, 3 bandis 


HH. 


Total 


. 288 
. 60 
44 

. 180 
18 
16 

., 605 
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Expenses. 

He has a pair of bulls and a plough—he requires only 
a coolie for one acre for the agricultural operations 
of ploughing, clearing the stubble, sowing and inter- 

ploughing. This comes to . 

Bulls (depreciation) worth Rs. 200 . 

Plough (charges to carpenter and blacksmith) 

Weeding . 

Manure was not used . 

Fodder for the bulls . 

Seeds— 

Cotton, 12 dadaynms . 

Choi a in, 4 seers . 

Korra, 12 seers . 

Groundnut, Rs. 6 per acre . 

Harvesting and threshing— 

Cotton, 12 mounds . 

Cholarn, Re. 1 per acre . 

Korra, 4 annas per acre. 

Groundnut. Rs. 5 per acre . 


RS. A. J>. 


Taxes 


Total 


20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

40 ' 

"6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

205 

6 

0 

25 

0 

0 

230 

6 

0 


Therefore the net profit is Rs. 605 minus Rs. 230-6-0 = Rs. 374-10-0. 

For cultivation expenses he gets money from Bellary sowcar at 1 per 
cent per mensem rate of interest on condition of selling the produce to him 
only; he is generally the commission agent; he takes a commission of 6 
pies per rupee for all kinds of produce except 8 pies for groundnut and 3 pies 
j>er rupee of kusuma. He takes also commission from the merchant to 
whom he sells the. produce at the rate of Re. 1 per hundred. Cotton and 
groundnut were sold to the dalalidar from whom money was borrowed. Cholarn 
and korra were used for consumption. Fodder was used by bulls. He has 
no other source of income. 


His family consists of himself and his wife. He does not require more 
than Rs. 150 for his annual expenditure. He borrowed Rs. 800 for marriage, 
the debt is still Rs. 600. He has been liquidating the debt. He would have 
liquidated the whole amount hut (or the failure of crops. He has not 
invested any moneys in any savings bank. 

4. Holding 40 arret — Linr/aijat — Agriculturist .—He has 40 acres of dry 
land, he has taken 12 acres of dry land on lease. He raised the mixed 
crop of cotton, korra on 20 acres of land, cholarn on 20 acres of land. 
He raised the mixed crop of cotton and korra on the 12 acres of lease land 
also. 


Income, 

Cotton 32 aores, 180 maunds 

Korra 32 ,, 6* kandamj 

Cholarn 20 ,, 80 „ 

Korra straw, 6j bandies .. ,. 

Cholarn straw, 8 „ 


as. 

720 

160 

200 

39 

40 


Total .. 1,159 


Expenditure. 

Ploughing, 1 He has two bulls and a plough. He does plough* 

Clearing of | ing, etc., with his two bulls and only labour is 

stubble by guntaka. ^ required. He has a brother who helps in 
Sowing, I cultivation, 

Interploughing. J 











*04 




RS. 

A. 

p. 

Implements . 

Bulls (Rs. 300) depreciation . 


6 

0 

0 


30 

0 

0 

Fodder for bulls . 


30 

0 

0 

Labour charges for ploughing . 


10 

0 

0 

Clearing the stubble by gun taka 


10 

0 

0 

Sowing . 

Interploughing . 


10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Weeding . 


20 

0 

0 

Manure, 10 bandis . 


10 

0 

0 

Seeds— 





Cotton, 40 dadayntns . 


10 

0 

0 

Korra, 32 seers . 

, ... 

2 - 

8 

0 

Cholam, 20 seers . 


2 

0 

0 

Harvesting and threshing— 


52 

0 

0 

Cholam and korra. Re. 1 per acre ... 


Cotton, 30 niannds. 


120 

0 

0 

Taxes . 


60 

0 

0 

Lease amount . 


60 

0 

0 


Total ... 

442 

8 

0 


Net profit is Rs. 1,159 minus Rs. 442-8-0, i.e., Rs. 716-8-0. 

The cotton was pinned in the ginning factory in the agricultural farm 
at Rs. 5 per naga of cotton. The farm people sold the lint to a company 
without the intervention of dalalidars and gave the sale proceeds to him 
at Rs. 132 per 12 maunds of lint. All the cotton seeds were taken by 
the farm officers at Re. 1 per mauud; the ryot has to purchase seeds in 
the bazaar for his cattle at Re. 1 per 1J maunds. The farm officers sell 
these seeds to the ryots for sowing purposes. They do this in the case of 
cotton yielded by the sowing of the seeds given hy them to the ryots. He 
used korra for family consumption and for wages; he used a portion of 
eholam for consumption and for wages; and he kept hack a portion for the 
use of the family during the next year; if the next crop yields him well 
he then sells away this stock; if not, he will use this for the next year’s 
consumption. 

The korra and eholam straw was used by cattle as fodder. 

His family consists of three males of 50. 30 and 1 year and two females 
of 40 and 20 years. The adults work in the fields. 

He contracted a debt of Rs. 400 for a marriage and the debt of Rs. 200 
for cultivation expenses. He ran liquidate the debt by means of his agri¬ 
cultural income. His marriage took place about eight years back; he then 
spent about Rs. 1.000; about three veal’s back bis brother was married; again 
he spent Rs. 1,000; hi.s brother is living jointly with him. So he spent a 
portion of the agricultural income for the two marriages. He has no 
spare moneys to be invested. The excess agricultural income he has to 
use it in liquidating the debts. 

Holding 60 acres .—The pattadar has 60 acres of dry land. He is not 
cultivating any. cowle land. He raises the mixed crop of cotton and korra 
on 30 acres, eholam on 24 acres and groundnut on 6 acres. 


Cotton, 200 maunds . gOQ 

Korra, 60 kadavas 150 * 

Cholam, 120 kadavas . 330 

Groundnut, 150 maunds . 225 

Korra straw', 6 bandis . 35 

Cholam straw, 15 bandis . 75 


Total ... 1,616 
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BU. 

A. 

P. 

Expense*. 





He has two paii-s of bulls, two ploughs and two farm- 




servants. So no additional labour is required for 




ploughing for removing stubble and for sowing; a 




Labourer at 4 annas per acre is required 

tor 




interploughiug the soil which is therefore 


15 

0 

0 

Bulls, worth Rs. 400 depreciation . 


40 

0 

0 

Fodder for bulls . 


80 

0 

0 

Ploughs (carpenter and blacksmith) . 


12 

0 

0 

Farm-servants. Kk, 100 j about two-thirds to 

1)0 




debited towards the agriculture and one-third 

to- 




wards family use . 


65 

0 

0 

Manure., 10 bandis. 


10 

0 

u 

Weeding . . 


30 

0 

0 

Seeds— 





Cotton, 30 dadnvnms . 


10 

0 

0 

Korra, 30 seers . 


2 

8 

0 

Cholam, 24 seers . 


9 

8 

0 

Groundnut, Rs. 6 per acre . 


36 

0 

0 

Harvesting and threshing— 





Cotton, 30 mounds . 


120 

0 

0 

Korra, 4 annas per acre . 


7 

8 

0 

Cholam, Re. 1 per acre . 


24 

8 

0 

Groundnut, Rs. 5 per aero . 


30 

0 

0 



484 

s 

• 0 

Taxes . 


90 

0 

0 

Total 


574 

8 

0 


Therefore the net profit is Rs. 1,616 minus 11s. 574-8-0, i.e., Rs. 1,041-8-0. 
He has no other sources of income. 

He borrowed Rs. 700 from n ryot in Hirehadagalli village about sis 
years back for the purchase of 9 acres of land. He has liquidated that 
debt by now. He was repaying interest and a portion of the principal 
every' year. He borrowed Rs. 600 from a ryot in Lingadevanahalli for 
the construction of a well at 1 per cent per mensem last year and another 
amount of Rs. 100 from another ryot for agricultural expenses the previous 
year; these two debts he has yet to liquidate. He contracted no debts 
from the Government or from the Bellary sowcar. He has not invested any 
moneys in any savings bank or in ornaments. 

His family consists of four adult males and four adult females; the 
lour male and two female adults work in the field; two female adults stay at 
home. 

He sold cotton and groundnut in the Bellary market to a dalalidar who 
took a commission of 6 pies per rupee of cotton and 8 pies per rupee of 
groundnut. He used korra and cholam for consumption and for wages. 
The korra and cholam straw were used by his cattle. 

6 . Holding 111-38 nr res—Lingngat agriculturist ,—(There is only one 
holding with 66 acres; there is no other holding between 60 and this 
holding.) He has 111-38 acres of dry land. He raises cotton and korra 
on 50 acres of land, cholam on about 51 acres of land and grouudnut on 
10 acres of land. 

Income. 


Cotton and korra, 50 acres, 300 maunds .1,200 

Korra, 100 kadavns . 250 

Cholam, 51 acres, 153 kadavas . 459 

Groundnut. 10 acres. 300 inaunds . 450 

Korra, straw, 10 bandis ." . go 

Cholam, straw, 20 handis .. . 100 


Total ... 2,519 


1—39 
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Expenditure. 


He has three pairs of bulls, three small ploughs and 
and two farm-servants at Rs. 100 and Rs. 125 each. 

one 

big 

plough 


as. 

A. 

p. 

Three pail's of bulls worth Rs. 1,000 depreciation ... 

100 

0 

0 

Three ploughs charges, 24 seers of korra and 15 
seers of cotton— 




Carpenter . 

10 

8 

0 

Blacksmith . 

10 

8 

0 

Farm-servants 225 x 2/3 (rest debited to family 
work) . 

150 

0 

0 

Fodder of bulls . 

120 

0 

0 

Ploughing, 4 annas per acre . 

25 

0 

0 

Levelling. 4 annas |>ei' acre . 

25 

0 

0 

Sowing . 

25 

0 

0 

Interplough ing . 

25 

0 

0 

Manure, 20 bandis . 

20 

0 

0 

Weeding, Re. 0-8-0 per acre . 

Harvesting and threshing— 

50 

0 

0 

Cholnm . 

51 

0 

0 

Korra, Re. 0-8-0 . 

25 

0 

0 

Cotton, 50 maunds . 

200 

0 

0 

Groundnut. Rs. 5 per acre . 

50 

n 

0 

Seeds— 




Cholaln, 51 seers . 

4 

0 

0 

Korra, 50 seers . 

4 

0 

0 

Cotton, 621 dadaynms . 

20 

0 

0 

Groundnut, Ra. 6 per acre . 

60 

0 

0 

Taxes . 

150 

0 

0 

Total 

1,125 

0 

0 


Net profit is Its. 1,394. 


He got the cotton ginned in P. D. Halli ginning factory at Its. 5 per 
naga of cotton and took the lint to Bellarv town where he sold it to 
dalalidar to whohi he gave a commission of Rs. 2 per bandy of lint, i.c., 

50 maunds of lint which he sold at Rs. 130 per naga, i.e., 12 maunds of 
lint. 

He did not sell korra and cholnm but used them for consumption and 
wages and kept some for future use. He gives to poor ryots and Iatiourers 
generally in the month of October some of these foodstuffs on loan; the 
condition is that for every four seers he should got back five seers at the 
time of harvest, i.e., in the month of March, i.c., after six months; this 
amounts to 4 annas per rupee for six months. 

He sold groundnut at Bellary to a dalalidar who took 8 pies per rupee 
as commission; he sold at Rs. 1 -8-0 to Rs. 1-10-0 per maund. 

His family consists of three mnles of 26, 8 , 2 yenrs and three females 
of 20, 40, 30 years. He belongs to n Lingayat family. Tho male adult f 

only works In the field. All others are dependents. He engages a number 
of coolies, As he has to engage a number of coolies he does not get so 
much of net profit as ryot who does not engage many coolies, 
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He get* interest to an amount ol 
business. He lias invested about Hs. 
jewellery worth alwut Us. 4,000. 

Total property — 

Lauds 
House 
Cattle 
Movables 
Cash 


about Its. 1,200 oil money-lending 
10,(MX) on this business. He has 


ns. 

. ... 9,000 

. ... 1,000 

. ... 1,000 

. ... 4,000 

. ... 10,000 


25,000 


lie lias no debts. He is one ot the leading money-lenders of the village. 
Ho is getting more income out of agriculture than his expenditure. Ho 
ho has been improving bis money-lending business. His father died a boy 
three years back; his father also was doing this money-lending business. 
He hus not invested any moneys in any banks. 


Chapter IV. 

Iruluitriet. 

hidu-itrir *.—There are no industries in the village which require any 
capital. There are the carpenter, the blacksmith, the goldsmith and the 
IMittcr. They generally do business on a small scale which requires no 
capital. Tlie carpenter, the blacksmith and the goldsmith work with the 
materials supplied to them by the ryots. The carpenter and the blacksmith 
lake 24 seers of korra or cholam and 15 seers of cotton for each plough 
from the ryots. The potter gets earth and fuel from the ryots free of cost 
and sells the pots in retail. 

There is a cotton ginning factory in the agricultural farm which is 
located in the limits ol this village, it is maintained by Government. 
The approximate capital with which it was started is as follows: — 


Oil engine . 


ma. 

2,000 

Two gins . 

... ... 

1,600 

Build iug . 

. 

2.500 


Total ... 

6,100 

he annual cxjieiuliiure is ns follows: — 


RS. 

a. r. 

Value of spare parts . 

. 410 

10 9 

Value of oils . 

. 318 

2 4 

Ooolie wages . 

. 117 

13 1 

Insurance charges . 

. 62 

8 0 

Miscellaneous . 

. 30 

1 0 


Total ... 940 

3 2 


To this the mechanics’ pay and the travelling allowance and deprecia¬ 
tion and interest on the machinery also have to he added. 

The quantity of cotton ginned in tlie factory during last year was 
107,912 lh. and the amount collected by way of ginning charges was 
Its. 1,861-6-1. Tbo cotton that is produced in the farm aud also the cotton 
of the neighbouring ryots who have used tlie farm seeds are being ginned. 
The ginning and insurance charges per one naga or 12 maunds of lint are 
Hs. 5-4-0. 

The ginning factory is primarily intended for preserving the purity of 
the cotton seeds and is not intended as a profiteering qoncern. The officers 
of the agricultural farm supply cotton seeds to the rvots free of coat but 
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with the condition that all the cotton produced thereby should be brought 
to the ginning factory in the farm for being ginned. The charge of 
Ks. 5-4-0 per naga of lint is collected from the ryots. The officers of the 
farm take, back the seeds which they supplied for sowing and if any more 
cotton seeds are extracted, these seeds also are taken by the agricultural 
department by paying the cost thereof to the concerned ryots and those seeds 
are again supplied to the ryots for sowing. Thus the purity of seeds is 
Ixeing maintained. 


Chapter V. 

Finance. 

Humittancc. —Money can be remitted by— 

(a) Postal money order. 

(It) Telegraphic money order. 

(e) insurance. 

( d ) Messenger. 

There is no post other or telegraphic office in the village. The nearest 
post office is at Rupangudi at a distance of about 5 milos and the nearest 
telegraphic office is at iiollarv which is at a distance of nearly 10 miles 
hut the railway station at Hagari receives and despatches telegrams. The 
Hagari railway station is at a distance ot about 2 miles from the village. 
Tire postal peon comes once a week on every Friday from Rupangudi and 
delivers all letters and money orders addressed to the residents of the village. 
If any person of the village wants to remit any money he generally goes 
to Jiellary and remits from that post office. Most of the transactions ol 
the village are with Bellarv town and with the neighbouring villages; sutli 
transactions are carried on either in person or by agent or messenger. 

Fimniritnj aye lines.—The financing agencies are—(1) Government. (2) 
Ryots of the village, (<'i) Rvots of the neighbouring villages. (4) Merchants 
of other villages and (5) Bellury sowear. 

(' o-operative cretlit society .—A co-operative credit society was registered 
for the village on 1st DecemW 1922 and started working from 21st December 
1922. The maximum shaxe capital is Rs. 2,5(X) with 500 shares of Rs. 5 each. 
The share amount of Rs. 5 is to he paid either wholly on allotment or Re. 1 on 
allotment, Rs. 2 at the time of taking the loan and Rs. 2 at the time of 

the first repayment of the loan. The maximum borrowing power of the 

society is Rs. 10.000 and the maximum hollowing power of an individual is 
Rs. .500. And one can take a loan of Rs. 50 for every share of Rs. 5 

and can stand us surety for Rs. 1<X) for every share of Rs. 5. The members 

have to pay an interest of Rs. 9-6-0 per cent per annum on the amounts 
borrowed and Rs. 12-8-0 on uverdues and the society has to pay interest ol 
Rs. 8 per cent per annum to the Hospet Central Bank. 

During the year 1922-2.1. 42 persons admitted themselves as liicmlxcrs 
with a share capital of Rs. 289. Of the 42 members, 35 were cultivating 
landholders, six non-cultivating landholders and one a non-agriculturist. 
Thirty-eight non-Brahman Hindus, two Brahmans and two Muhammadans. 
Three members were removed in 1924-25 and three were again admitted in 
1926-27; so the present strength of mombers is the same number 42. During 
the year 1922-23, 62 loans to an amount of Rs. 4.775 were disbursed to the 
members and an amount of Rs. 4,820 was borrowed from the central hunk. 
All the 62 loans taken were surety loans; no loans were taken on the 
security of immovable property or on the security of the produce. Six ol 
these loans to an amount of Rs. 450 were for a period not exceeding one 
year, 52 to an amount of Rs. 3,975 for periods between two and five years 
and lour to an amount of Rs. 350 for periods exceeding five years. Loans 
for amounts not exceeding Rs. 50 were 31 and their amount was Rs. 1,325. 
Loans for amounts exceeding Rs. 50 and not exceeding Rs. 100 were 22’ and 
their amount was Rs. 2,000. 

Loans for amounts exceeding Rs. 100 and not exceeding Rs. 250 were 
nine and their amount was Rs. 1,450. 



No loans wore taken by any member® from 1923-24 onwards and at 
present no amount is due from the membei-s to the society and no amount 
is due from the society to the central bank. The following statement shows 
the working capital during the several years of the existence of the society. 


Tear. 

(1) 

Number 
of mem¬ 
bers. 

(2) 

Workt 

Share 

capital. 
(») 

ng capital. 

Reserve 

fund. 

<*) 

Out¬ 

standing 

loans 

bor¬ 

rowed, 

(6) 

Total. 

(6) 







R8. 

A. P. 

KB. 

RS. A. P. 

1922-23 



42 


289 

Nil 


4,820 

6,109 0 0 

1923-24 



42 


289 

13 

J 

11 

4,623 

4,826 7 H 

1924-26 



39 


289 

28 

14 6 

3,271 

3,688 14 6 

1926-26 

,s 


39 


289 

60 

3 7 

1,867 

2,196 3 7 

1928-27 



42 


289 

148 


0 

616 

1,062 7 0 

1927-28 



42 


289 

160 

< 

0 


439 4 0 

1928-29 

.. 


42 


289 

187 

3 0 

* » 

476 3 0 




Loans disbursed during 


Debts not paid in prescribed 




• the year. 




time. 


Tear. 








1 





Number. 

Amount. 


Trinoipal. 

Interest. 




(7) 



(8) 



(*) 1 

(10) 







BS. 



R8. 

RS. A. P, 

1922-28 



62 



4,775 



, . 


1923-24 



• • 



, , 


■ 

ITT* 


1924-26 



, , 






ESZfl 

166 7 1 

1926-26 



» e 



, , 



|E1 

60 7 0 

1926-27 






. , 


■ 

■ 

82 0 l) 

1927-28 



, , 



, , 



71 

• 13 14 0 

1928-29 












The society is not popular with the ryots of the village and they assign 
the following grounds for its unpopularity: — 

(1) Interest is being collected twice in a year; once iu June and again 
in December. 

(2) Collection is made in spite of failure of crops, no suspension of 
collection of instalments is made as in the case of takavi loans. 

(3) The president, sccretuiy and members do not like to work hono- 
rarily, 

(4) The ryots say that they were tempted to stand surety for another 
person at the time of taking the loan and that at the time of failure of crops 
their properties are being attached; they are also afraid of the unlimited 
liability of the members of the society. 

(5) In a neighbouring village, the president and some members are 
alleged to have misappropriated some of the amounts of the members. Hence 
the people of this place are afraid of such misappropriations. That village 
is at a distance of five miles from this village. 

Government .—Two kinds of loans were granted to the ryots of the village 
by Government in 1908, 1916, 1921, 1924 and in 1927. One is under Land 
Improvement Loans Act and the other is under Agriculturists Loans Act. 
The former is for removal of nuth and for sinking of a well; the latter is 
for purchase of fodder. There is only one outstanding item of 1908. The 
person was given Rs. 200 at 61 per cent for the construction of a well. 
He paid all instalments except an amount of Rs. 19-3-9. There are only 
two outstanding items of 1916; they were given Rs. 150 and Rs. 380 for 
removal of nuth at 6i per cent and they have yet to repay Rs. 37-8-9 and 
Rs. 289-0-9. There is only one outstanding item of 1921; he was given 
Rs. 75 for removal of nuth at 61 and he has yet to repay Rs. 29-11-1. 
































Foiliteen loans to an amount of Uj». 2,350 were given in 1927 at 7i per cfent 
for the removal of nutli no instalments or repayments have been made yet 
us suspension of collection was ordered on account of failure of crops. In 
1921 five loans to an amount of Hs. 8-50 were granted for purchase of fodder 
at 8i per cent and 20 loans to an amount of Rs. 2,320 were granted for the 
purchase ot fodder at 7J per cent. Jn 1924, nine loans were granted to an 
amount ot Re. 555 at 7f per cent for the purchase of fodder. The figures 
are given below in a statement. —. 

Lund Improvement Loads Aof. 


Your 

Number 
of appli¬ 
cations. 

Amount, 

How much 
repaid. 

Bilsnoe 

K ite of 
interest. 

Purpose of tbe 
loan. 



B8 

fife. A. P. 

fife. A. 

p.! 

pxn CENT 


1908 

1 

200 

180 12 3 

19 3 

9 

6.1 

Coitot motion of 







u well 

1916 

2 

630 

203 6 6 

326 9 

6 


Removal of nuth. 

1921 

i 

76 

46 4 11 

29 11 

1 


Do. 

1927 

14 

2,360 


2,360 0 

• 

0 

7* 

Do 

Total .. 

18 

3,166 

429 7 8 

2,726 8 

4 





A* 

piculturisis L 

eels Act. 




1921 

6 

860 

621 9 10 

328 6 

2 

6i 

Voi purchase of 
fodder. 

1931 

20 

2,320 

1,789 10 9 

630 6 

3 

7) 

Do. 

1924 

9 

666 

387 10 10 

167 6 

2 


Do 

Total . 

34 

3,726 

2,698 16 5 

1,026 0 

7 




There are 24 ryots of the village who have been lending out moneys to the 
ryots of the village with rutes of interest vaiying fiom Re 1 to Rs. 1-8-0. 

Three ol these mouej-lendiiig ivots aie cousins, one of them has a 
capital ot about Rs. 15,01)0 and he is the leading money-lender oi the village, 
another has a capital ol about Rs 3.01X) and the third has got a capital ol 
about Rs. 5,000. The capital oi these peisons is their ancestral pioperty 
One has increased ancestral propel t> In (ureiul cultivation and the othei 
has decreased Ins ancestral property by want ol proper care and management 
and the ancestral property ot the third person stood steady and lias no 
increase or decrease 

There are three females who have boon lending out moneys. Then 
husbands died leaving pioperties. With those properties they have been 
doing this business One has got a capital of about Rs 3,000. i.notlu i bus 
got a capital of about Rs 5,000 and the thud has got about Rs. 2,000, They 
have more income than expenditure and have been increasing their capitals 
by careful management. 

There is one ryot who is related to one of the three widows mentioned 
above; lie has got a capital of about Rs. 3,000. Tt is also ancestral property. 
He has a few members in his house and is able therefore to do this business. 

There is a ryot with a capital of about Rs 8.000. Tt is all seif-acquired 
property. He lias 70 acres of land, he tills about 20 acres on lease. He 
does cultivation by himself without engaging coolies. There are 16 mem¬ 
bers in the family; of these 13 members work m the field. He raises more 
profitable crops of chillies and groundnut. 

There is a washerman who is also a ryot; he has ancestral property and 
he has invested it in this money-lending business; the capital is at present 
about Es. 3,000. He has only four members. He has 70 acres of land. He 
has generally more income than expenditure. There is another ryot who 
has got a capital of about Rs. 4,000. It is all self-acquired property. He 
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has seven members in the house; almost all of them work in the fields. 
He does not generally engage coolies. He has 50 acres of land and also culti¬ 
vates 30 acres of lease land. 


There are nine ryots who have got self-acquired capitals of about 
Rs. 1,000, Rs. 600. Rs. 200, Rs. 500, Rs. 200, Rs. 1,(K)0, Rs. 1,000, Rs. .500 
and Rs. 500, these arc incomes saved out of their cultivation. 

There are three ryots who have got ancestral properties which are heing 
used ns capitals of a tout Hs. 1,000, Rs. 2.000 and Rs 1.000 for money- 
lending business 


One not sold Ins land for about Rs. 1,200 and has invested the sale 
pioceeds m monev-lendnig business. He has no children. He has got 
eight uoies. Hence he has been doing Ins business success!n 11>. There is 
one Settihalija teacher He gets a giant from Government. He has invested 
Us 200 in money-lending business. He leads his life with his salary and 
with the income lie gets eluting Dasarah. Theie are no merchants in the 
village who have been lending out moneys There are no professional 
money-lendc'iK in the village There aie two persons in the neighbouring 
village Yalpi who have been lending moneys to this village. Yalpi is at 
a distance ol two miles from this village. They lend at the rate of interest 
oi Re 1 to Rs. 1-8-0 pel cent per mensem. One of them is a ryot and tho 
other is a Yvsia merchant. This merchant takes compulsorily the produce 
ol the rvots who have borrowed from him and in addition to the interest 
the rvots sell to him at Re l less than the rate prevailing in the Bellary 
mm ket rate (or eveiv 12 inauncls of cotton and at 2 annas less per nvaund 
ol gioundmlt. The amount so hoi rowed from Yalpi is about Rs. 5,000. 
There aie two rvots ol another neighbouring village Lingadevanahalli who 
lend mullets to (lie icsidents ol this village. They also lend at Re. 1 to 
Rs 1-8-0 per month Lingadevanahulh is at a distance of about one mile. 
The amount so hoi lowed Horn them is about Rs. 5,000. 

Most ot the other transactions are with Bellarv Dalali merchants. The 
rvots who Irariow liotn them must take all the produce to them for sale; the 
diilalnl.il takes ,i commission ol 6 pies pci mpee tor cotton, cliolum and korra 
and 8 pies pci mpee ol groundnut in addition to the interest Even if the 
i.vot sells to am other cluhtliclai the money-lending dalalular collects the dalali 
oi commission in addition to the interest, thus the ryot has to pay commis- 
su n both to the pm chasing dalalular and to the nione.Vrlendmg dalalidar. 

The rvots do not generally get moneys from tho Bellary professional 
nionev-lenders who are generally Marvvaris. 

Outside finalising agent le *.—Cattle dealers oi Nellore visit the village 
once in even year dm ing the month ot December and give cattle and 
collect the amounts in three instalments; first instalment is collected in 
March unci the other two instalments in the two succeeding years in the 
month ol Mnieh Cattle which are really worth Rs. 100 are sold for Rs. 150. 
It is more piofitable il the ryot can pay them m cash even by borrowing 
elsewhere at Re. I rate ol interest. But those ryots who cannot get loans 
generally go in lor this instalment system. This year the ryots purchased 
cattle woitli about Rs. 4,000 on this instalment system. Amounts of about 
Rs 500 and Rs. 1,000 are still due out of the purchase during the past two 
yeai-s. 

Some pearl merchants of Nellore visit the village in the month of November 
and December and collect the amounts in March and April i e after 
Inn vest. They generally sell pearls at Re. 1-8-0 when the market cost price 
is He. 1 only They sold about Rs. 600 worth of pearls this year. 

Some cloth merchants of Bellary town ot Anantapur district and of 
( liagmmr village give cloths to the ryots at R.s. 1-8-0 when the market cash 
price is on I v Re 1 in the month of November and December and come for 
collection in March and April. The amount so invested by the rvots is 
iiwmv lls. 1.000. J 


Jtesneeri) of Ion,is.—' The village munsif has been collecting the instalments 
due to Government on takavi loans unless thev are suspended He savs 
that they were collected without difficulty in the years of good and moderate 
harvest; m the years of failure of crops it is being suspended 
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As regard loans taken from private parties it is learnt that one suit was 
filed in 1927 for the recovery of Rs. 400 and one was filed in 1928 for the 
recovery of Rs. 150 and one suit was filed in 1929 for the recovery of 
Rs. 260. No persons were sent to civil jail for non-payment of amounts 
borrowed. The amounts due to co-operative society were paid in full. The 
cattle dealers generally collect the instalments by sitting at the threshold 
of the purchasers; they eat at the cost of the purchaser, they won’t leave, 
them unless the instalments are paid. They do not generally resort to 
courts; only in 1925 a cattle merchant filed a suit for recovery of instal¬ 
ment; no suits were filed by them during the past three years. The cloth 
and pearl merchants are making their collections without going to the 
court; they come at the time of harvest and the amounts are generally 
small; hence the' ryots do not find much difficulty for repayment. 


Chapter VI. 


ldebfedness . 


The total outstanding debts of the village ns arrived at from the present 
investigation amount to Rs. 45,222. 


The details are given below : — 


R8. 


Registered mortgages with private parties 

Unregistered bonds 

Pro-notes 

Hand loans . 

Pledges . 

Cattle, pearl and cloth merchants 
Government . 


9,200 

300 

24,370 

300 

200 

7,100 

3,752 


Total ... 45,222 


There are not many pledges and hnndlnans in the villages. No details 
are available hut on enquiry it is ascertained that the total amount involved 
in such transactions are about 11s. 200 and Rs. 300. They are generally 
given in small amounts ot Rs. 5, Rs. 10 and Rs. 20 for short periods of one 
month or two months. The rate of interest on pledges is generally 4 annas 
for Rs. 10 in very few cases it is 6 pies and 1 anna per rupee per month. 
In the ease of handloaus there is generally no interest as they are given 
amongst friends on mutual confidence for short periods, 

Tt was already shown in the chapter on finance that the debt duo on in¬ 
stalments to cattle-dealers is about Rs. 5,550, that the amount due to pearl 
merchants is Rs. 600 and that the amount due to cloth merchants is Rupetoi 
1 . 000 . 

The amount borrowed from Government is 8-3 per cent. 

The amount, borrowed from private persons is 91-7 per cent. 

The amount of debt secured by property is 29 j>er cent. 

The amount of debt not secured by property is 71 per rent. 


The outstanding mortgage debts, pro-note debts, etc., from private 
parties are shown below according to the agency which supplied the moneys. 



Ryots. 

Merobunis. 

Professional 

moneylenders 

Mortgages .. 

Pro-notes 

Bonds 

Handlo&ns 

Fledges 

Cattle 

Dealets 

In 

village. 

3,300 
.. 17,080 

300 
800 
200 

Outside, 

900 

2,800 

Outside. 

village. 

0,000 

4,640 

!! 7.160 


. Total .. 21,130 

3,700 

16,640 
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The amount borrowed frotn the village ryots is 407 of the total debt. 
The debt taken from the so wear mostly of Bellary is 21-1 per cent. 

The number of persons and the amount oi loans taken are shown below 
according to the professions of the borrowers • — 


Agriculturist* 


N umber of 
persons. 

86 

Amount, 

as. 

38,932 

Non-agriculturist 

• • • • » 

. . • 

, a 

Labourers .. 


32 

4,930 

Traders 

,, ,, , 

3 

460 

Artisans 


5 

900 

Non-agricalturiefs 

. 

40 

6,290 


Grand Tolal 

126 

46,222 


The total outstanding debt of the village is R.s. 45,222. 

The number of families in the village is 194. 

The aveiage of debt of a tamily is Its. 233-1-8. 

The number of families in debt is 126. 

Therefore the average debt of a family in debt is Rs. 358-14-6. 

The number oi pattas in the village is 249. 

Therefore the average debt per pattn is Its. 181-9-10. 

The extent of cultivable area is 325T94 acres. 

Therefore the average debt per acre of cultivable land is 45,222/3,331. 
i.e, Its. 13-9-3 

The average gross yield per aere of cultivable land is Rs. 19-3-6. 

Therefore the average debt per acre of cultivated land is Its. 13-9-3, i.e., 2607/389(1, 
i.e., 7/10 nearly. 

The average gross yield per acre of cultivated land is Ks. 19-3-6, i.e., the average 
gross yield of the village is \f times the total outstanding debt of the village. 

The total land revenue of the village is Rs. 4,006-13-0 according to the 
jiiniuimndi in fasli 1338. 

Therefore the total debt of the village is 45,222/4,007, i.e.. nearly 11 
times the Government demand of the village. 

But the settlement assessment of the village is Rs. 3.954-1-0. 

Therefore the total debt of the village is 45.222/3,954, i.e., nearly Hi 
times the settlement assessment of the village. 

The total value of all properties of residents in the village proper is esti¬ 
mated to bo Rs. 3,19.844. 

The total debt of the village is 45,222/3.19,844. i.e., l early 1 /7th of fho 
value of all properties of the residents of the village. 

The total numlier of agricultural families in the village is 111. 

The number of agricultural families in debt is 86, i.e., 77'5 per cent. 

The total debt of all agricultural families is Rs. 38,932. 

Therefore the average debt of average agricultural family is 38,932/111, 
i.e., R-s. 350-11-10. 

1-40 
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The average debt of an agricultural family in debt is 38,9^/86, i.e., 
Rs. 452-11-2. 

The number of non-agricultural families is 83 and the number of non- 
agricultnral families in debt is 40, i.e., 48 - 2 per cent. 

The non-agririiltiiral families are in debt to an amount of Rs. 4,930. 

Therefore the average debt of an average non-agricultural family is 
4,930/83, i.e., Rs. 59-6-4. 

The average deht of n nou-agrieulturn) family in debt is 4,930/40, i.e., 
Rs. 123-4-0. 


The outstanding debts of the village are shown below according to the 
purposes lor which they wore taken: — 
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fc 

O 

Ph 

(11 

(2) 

(31 

(41 

t6) 

(61 

(7> 

Registered mortgages with 



400 


600 

2,800 

private persons. 

Unregistered bonds 

Pro-notes . 

Government 

i,ioo 

MW 

2 ,726 

1,460 

1,400 

2,17 6 

Cattle-dealers 

, , 

6,600 

, . 



Pledges 

Hand loans . 

• • 

• • 

•• 


. . 


Total .. 

1,100 

6,980 

3,1-6 



4,976 



O 

ttt 

Qj a 

2 ~ 
jf .g 
t D 

Ai ^ 

(8) 

M-4 

O . 
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o -G 
•- <v 
-a ^ 

T3 i* 

'3-S 

j-E 

(9) 

tt For marriage 

O 
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a 03 
-G -3 

£ -c 
a ° 

P* 

(U) 

■UOT|vil}IfJ 

3 

o 

H 

(13) 

Registered mortgages with 
private persons. 

Unregistered bonds 

Pro-notes 

Government 

Cattle-dealers 

Pledges 

Handloans 

Total 

1,460 

100 

11,706 

1,600 

200 

800 

2,660 

600 

1,400 

200 

3,560 

1,026 

1,000 

l^Kun 

WXiim 

16,356 

3,060 

6,160 

1,02 < 




It is seen from the above figures that the largest amount of debt, i.e., 
34 per cent of the total debt was taken for the purchase of foodstuffs and 
other necessaries of life. This is attributed to the fact that there was failure 
of crops during the past years and that many persons had to borrow moneys 
for the purchase of foodstuffs. The average price of land per acre in this 
village as arrived at from some recent sales is Rs. 67-13-7. There, ore no 
sales during recent years either by civil court or Revenue Department. The 
lease amount generally varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 per acre. 
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The following statement shows the amounts borrowed at the several rates 
of interest:— 


Per oent per annum. 

(1) 

Rs. 6. 

(2) 

Rs 6}. 

(3) 

Rs. 7* 

(*) 

Rs 7) ■ 

(6) 

Rs. 9. 

(«) 

Rs. 12. 

(7) 


RS. 

R5. 

RS. 

RB 

RS. 

US, 

Government 

. , 

704 

2,360 

698 



Kegistered mortgages with pri¬ 
vate persons. 





8,650 

Unregistered bonds 






300 

Pro-notes .. 

1,000 

• • 




400 

21,160 

Handloans . 





Pledges. 







Cattle, pearl and doth merchants 
include interest in the Sale 
prices only. 







Total .. 

1,000 

7t)t 

2,350 



30,110 


Per cent per annum. 

Rs. 13.}. 

(8) 

Rs. 16. 

(»> 

Ks. 18. 

(10) 

Rs. 24. 

(HI 

Rs. 30 

(12) 

Total. 

(13) 


R9. 

R6 

TiS. 

Rfi. 

Rtf 

R3. 

Government 


, . 




3.752 

Kegistered mortgages with pri- 

.. 

400 

, . 

160 

. . 

9,200 

vate persons. 







Unregistered bonds 


. , 

, . 



300 

Pro-notes .. 

80 

350 

1,210 

J20 

6o 

24,370 

Handloaiis 





300 

Pledges. 

, . 

. . 


1 

* • 

200 

Cattle, pearl and doth merchants 


* • 

0 . 



7,100 

inolude interest in the sale 
prices only. 







Total .. 

80 

760 

1 

1,210 

270 

50 

46,222 


It is seen that the amount of Us. 30.110, i.e., 660 per cent, i.e.. two-thirds 
of the total debt was taken at tile rate of 12 per cent pel' annum. 

The maximum and minimum rates of interest prevailing in the previous 
years is given below : — 


Year. 

A1 inimum. 

Maximum. 

Year. 


Minimum 

Maximum 

1911 

12 to 

18 

1921 


104 

to 24 

1912 

12 

18 

1922 


12 

„ 18 

1913 

.. 12 only. 


1923 


n 

„ 18 

1914 

7} to 

18 

1921 


9 

2 * 

1916 

9 

18 

1925 


12 

„ 30 

1916 

12 

18 

1926 


18 

„ 24 

1917 

12 „ 

18 

1927 


12 

„ 18 

1918 

ti ,, 

18 

1928 


12 

„ 18 

1919 

12 

24 

1929 

. , 

.. 12 

„ 16 

1920 

12 

24 






Investment .—The residents of the village have not invested any moneys 
in any savings hank or in the purchase of postal cash certificates. There 
is a share capital of Its. 289 in the local co-operative credit society and they 
get interest on the share capital. But the share capital is not an amount 
deposited out of their savings; it is more or less a compulsory deposit in 
order to got loans from the society. Some ryots who have got moneys have 
been investing them in money-lending business. The amount so invested 
by the loiul ryots in this village is Its. 21,130. They have also invested 
by lending moneys to persons living outside the village. The amount is 
roughly estimated to be about Its, 10,000. 



































About four beers of gold to an amount of Us, 2,000 was purchased for 
the making of jewellery by the ryots of the villuge during the past three 
years. 

Some ryots have been investing their moneys in the purchase of lands. 
This year lands to the value of about Rs. 2,000 were purchased: last year 
lands to the value of about Ils. 4,000 were purchased. So tho three kinds 
of investment are (1) money-lending business, (ii) making of jewellery and 
(iii) purchase of land. 

The description of six families which arc involved in debt are given 
below: — 

1. Lingui/at-agrii iilturht .—llis present debts are (1) Us. 350 from Gov¬ 
ernment under Lund improvement Loans Act for romoval of nuth at 7J per 
cent taken in the year 1927 aim (2) Us. 1,000 pro-note from u local ryot at 
1 per cent for liquidating prior debts taken about a year buck. 

H is father made a number of petty debts from different persons. His 
father died one year back; before his death he took a loan from one indivi¬ 
dual ryot and liquidated all bis previous debts. All the minor debts 
(consequently this debt of Hs. 1,000) are for family expenses. This debt is 
to be repaid in ten instalments of Us. 100 each. He has to pay Us. 100 this 
year and is ready to pay Us. 100 now. The oral understanding in this case 
is that the ryot has to pay only the instalment of Rs. 100 per year and tliut 
he need not pay interest if the ryot continues to pay the instalments with¬ 
out fail. But the pro-note contains the terms of interest. Interest will ho 
collected if he fails to pay the instalments. The prior debts amounted to 
about Rs. 700 and the interest accrued to about Rs. 300 and tho pro-note 
was written lor the debt of Its. 1,000. [n consideration of the fact that 

the interest already accrued was added to tho principal and tho pro-note 

was written for Us. l.(KK), the mediators of the village induced the money¬ 
lender to receive instalments of Rs. 100 each without demanding interest. 

He removed nuth after taking the loan from Government in about 12 acres, 
the extent is said to he yielding better after removal of nuth. He has 
28 acres ot dry land; he has taken 12 acres of dry lund on lease. He culti¬ 
vates cotton, cholam, korru and groundnut on this extent. In a normal 
year he gets about Us. 600 per yeur on lands. But on uccount of failure 
of crops during three years lie hud to make tile debt of Us. 1,000 for family 
expenses. His family consists of four males of 45, 20, 8 and 3 years and 
three females of 35, 12 and 12 years. The adults work in tho fields. He 
engages coolies for the cultivation now and then. 


Total propei ty. Total debts. Annual income. 


Lands .. .. 2,000 1,000 Agrioultuie.. 600 

House .. 160 360 

Cattle .. .. 100 


Annual expenditure. 

as. 

Agriculture .. 146 
Food and clothing. 262 


2,260 1,360 


408 


He has a net saving of 11s. 192 in a normal year. According to the instal¬ 
ment system lie can liquidate tho debt of Ks. 1,000 and the Government loan 
in the course of ten years. 

2, L'lngai/iit-agriculturist .—His present debts are: — 

(i) Rs. 250 from Government taken in the year 1927 at 74 per cent 
for removal of nutli under Land Improvement Loans Act. 

(ii) Us. 9-3-9 from Government taken in tho year 1908 at 64 per cent 
for the repair of a well. 

(iii) Hs. 100 pro-note from Bellary sowenr at 1 jter cent per lucusem 
for family expenses, taken about three years hack. 

(fu) Rs. 100 pro-note from a local ryot at 1 per cent per mensem for 
family expenses taken about two years hack. 

He removed nuth in about 12 acres and tho land is said to be yielding 
better. The ryot says that after the removal of nuth the yield Is almost 
double tho previous yield. 

Ho took a loan of Rs. 200 in 1908 from Government under Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act for the repair of a well. IJe repaid a number of instal¬ 
ments and has still to pay only Rs. 19-3-9. He has repaired the well 



after lie bus taken the loan. He raises garden crops and irrigates those 
crops by the water of this well. The well is now in use. He raised ragi, 
onions and cum bod ia cotton in about 5 acres with the aid of this well 
water. Owing to failure of crops during the past three years he contracted 
the two debts (iii) and (iv) of Rs. 100 each for the purchase of foodstuffs 
and other necessaries of life. He has been paying only interest on these 
amounts, no amount of principal has been repaid. He has altogether 17 
acres of dry land. He is raising garden crops with the aid of well water 
in 5 acres; on the remaining extent he raises eholani, cotton and korra; he 
repaired his laud last year with the aid of the loan taken from Government. 
His family consists of two males of 50 and 6 years and live females of 60, 
40, 15, 15 and 8. The male adult of 50 years and the female adult of 
40 years work in the fields, all others arc dependents. He has to engage 
coolies for his cultivation. 


Total property. 

Total debts. 

Annual income. 

Annual i xpenditure. 


as. 

as. At p. 

RS. 

as. 

Lands .. 
House .. 
Cattle 
Movables 

./ 1,800 

.. 160 

.. 100 

.. loo 

260 0 0 
19 3 V 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 

Agriculture.. 400 

Agriculture 70 

Food and clothing. 260 


1,960 

469 8 9 
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He has a not saving of about Its. 80 per annum in a normal year. He 
can liquidate the debt ill the course of seven or eight years provided the 
crops do not fail. 

I). Kttruba agriculturist .—His present debts arc— 

(i) Its. 200 mortgage from Bellary sowcar at 1 per cent per mensem 
for the construction of a well taken four years back. 

(ii) Its. 100 pro-note from a ryot of other village at 1 per cent per 

mensem for family expenses taken about seven years back. 

( iii) Its. 100 pro-note from a ryot of this village at 1 per cent per men¬ 
sem for family expenses taken about three years back. 

He constructed a well about three years back and is raising ragi and 

onions with the aid of this well water in about 5 acres. He has not used 

the well this year because the water is found to lie a little brackish now. 

About seven years back he did net have a normal yield of his crops. 
So was the case with his crops three years back. So he had to contract 
debts (ii) and (iii) for the purchuse of foodstuffs and otlfer necessaries of 
life. He has not repaid any portion of the three debts. He is paying 
interest to the Bellary sowcar and he is not able to repay the interest on 
the debts borrowed from die ryots. He has 5 acres of dry land which is under 
well irrigation; and hus taken 10 acres of dry land on lease. On his own 
land of 5 acres he raises garden crops, viz., onions, chillies and ragi 
and on the dry lands he raises cotton. His family consists of two males of 
50 and 16 years and one female of 40 years. The male of 50 years and 
female of 40 years work in the fields and the male of 16 years goes to the 
-school. Ho has to engage coolies for his cultivation. 


Property. 


Debts. 

Annual income. 

Annual expenditure. 


as. 

ms. 

RS. 

us. 

Lands 

600 

20(1 

Agriculture,. 276 

Agriculture .. 88 

House .. 

100 

100 


Food and clothi ig. ICO 

Cattle 

Movables 

60 

100 




660 

400 


238 


He has a net saving of about Us. .'17. It is sufficient for the payment 
of interest. He cannot repay the debts unless lie gets a good harvest of 
garden crops, but unfortunately for him the well is becoming unlit for 
irrigation as the waters are gradually becoming brackish. 
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4. Lingayat agriculturist .—His present debts arc: — 

(i) Its. 200 pro-note from Bellary sowcar at 1 per cent per mensem 
for cultivating expenses taken about three years back. 

(ii) Its. 400 pro-notes from local ryot at 1 per cent per mensem for 
the construction of a well taken six years back. 

(Hi) Rs. 200 pro-notes from a ryot of other village a relation of his at 
1 per cent per mensem for family expenses taken two years back. 

(ir) Its. 100 pro-note from n ryot of other village a relation of his 
at 1 per cent per mensem for family expenses taken only last year. 

He took the loan of Rs. 4(10 for the construction of u well about six 
years back; he excavated earthwork and from that there has been no proper 
spring but the subsoil was mostly stony. There was a small quantity' of 
water in the well for a year or two; there was irrigation under it to un 
extent of about one or two acres but after two years the spring gradually 
died out and the well became useless. He has not repaid any portion of 
the debt but has paid only interest on it till now. 

About three years back he had no money to pay the coolie wages for 
cultivation, hence he borrowed Rs. 200 [item (i)] from Bellarv sowcar. He 
has not repaid any portion of the debt, he has paid only interest. 

The debts (ii) and (it) he contracted during the past two years for the 
purchase of foodstuffs and other necessaries of lile owing to failure of 
crops. Ho has not repaid any portion of the principal amounts. 

He has (30 acres ol dry land and raises on it cotton, eholam, korra 
und groundnut. If he gets a normal yield he gets a yield of about Rs. 1,200. 
His family consists of four males of .15. 0. .‘1, 1 years and one female of 28 
years. The two adults work in the fields. The three others are dependents. 
He has to engage a number of coolies for his cultivation. 


Property. 

Debts. 

Annua! income. 

Annual expenditure. 

KB. 

E8. 

KB. 


as. 

Lauds .. 5,000 

200 

Agriculture.. 1,200 

Agriculture 

670 

House .. 600 

400 


Food and clothing. 

200 

Cattle .. .. 1,000 

200 




.Movables 100 

• 

100 




6,900 

900 



870 


He lias a net saving of Rs. 300 per year. He can liquidate the debt very 
cabily in the course ot three or four years by the help of bis excess income. 

5. Boya ugiiculturist .—His present debts are: — 

(1) Rs. 300 on mortgage from Bellary sowcar at 1 per cent pot- mensem 
for the purchase of land taken last year. 

(2) Rs. 200 on pro-note from a locul ryot at 1 per cent per mensem 
for family expenses taken about three y'ears back. 

(3) Rs. 75 from Government under Land Improvement Loans Act at 
7i per cent for removal of nuth taken in the year 1927. 

He purchased alxnit 10 acres of land for Rs. 300 last year und he mort¬ 
gaged this new land and n house with the sowcar und got the money. He 
brought this new land under cultivation this year. He took a loan of 
Rs. 200 (item 2 above) for the purchase of foodstuffs and other necessaries 
of life. He removed nuth in his land with the aid of the loan taken from 
Government and improved the land which gives now a better yield. He 
has not repaid any portion of the debts and has been paying interest on 
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the amount taken from the sowcar and from the ryot. He has taken 17 
acres of land on lease. He has now 16 acres of own land. He raises on 
the whole land cotton, groundnut and korra. In a normal yield he gets a 
yield of about. Its. 395 by cultivation. 

His family consists of three males of 38, 50, 10 and five females of 30, 
28, 12, 4 and 2 years. The two male adults and the two female adults work 
in the fields and also do coolie in others’ fields when they have time and they 
earn about Rs. 150 by coolie wages. 



Properly. 

Debts. 

Annual income. 


Annual expenditure. 


as. 

RS, 


AS. 

RS, 

Landti 

.. 1,000 

300 

Agrieultuie.. 

305 

Agriculture ,, 170 

House 

.. .. 200 

203 

Coolie 

160 

?ood, etc. .. 30q 

Cattle 

30(1 

76 





1,100 

576 


545 

470 


He gets a saving of about Rs. 75 per year and he may liquidate the 
debt in the course of about ten years. 

6. Atli-AviUitti coolie n nil fnhiii/uri .—His present debts are — 

(i) Rs, 400 pro-note from a ryot at 1 per rent per mensem for mar¬ 
riage taken seven years back. 

( ii) Rs. 200 pro-note from a ryot at 1 per cent per mensem for mar¬ 
riage taken five years back. 

(iii) Rs. 80 pro-note from Bellary sowcar at 1 per rent per mensem for 
the purchase of bulls taken last year. 

Ho got himself married seven years hack and for his marriage he con¬ 
tracted the debt (i): and about five veurs hack his brother was married; 
liis brother was living with him jointly, so he contracted tlw debt (ii); he 
purchased two bulls for Rs. 80, the bulls are n hit old. so he took the 
loan (Hi). He has not repaid any portion of the debts, hut he has heen 
paying interest. 

He lias no lands of hi> own hut he has taken 12 acres of land on lease, 
the lease amount is R.s. 60. He raises cotton, korra, cholam. He gets 
about Rs. 90 on account of his being a talniyari. His family consists of 
20, 10, 6 and 1 year All adults work in the fields and do labour in 
seven males of 30, 25, 20. 16, 10, 8 and 1 years and six females of 60, 35, 
others’ fields, they earn about Its. 200 per year by way of wages. 

Ho has 50 goats; but alxnit three years hack he sold about 25 goats in 
the course of a year and got about Rs. 200 and he liquidated some othev 
petty debts which were contracted for the purchase of the necessaries of 
life. He has now only 25 goats worth about R.s. 150. 


Property. 


Debts. 

Annual inoome. 

Annual expenditure. 


RS. 

as. 


RS. 

as. 

Lands ,. 


400 

Agriculture,. 

200 

Agriculture ,. 80 

House 

200 

200 

Taliiyari .. 

90 

Food, rtc. ,, 400 

Goats ,. 

160 

P0 

Coolie 

200 


Cattle .. 

120 






— 

— 


— 

— 


470 

080 


490 

480 


— 

— 


— 

— , 


Bo he has a net saving of about Rs. 10 per year. It is only by labour 
he has to liquidate the debts; the debts were made for the sake of marriages. 
If any money-lender presses him for repayment he has to sell his goats, 
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PART IV. 

CHAGANUR. 

Chapter I. 

General. 

Chaganur is a village in'Bellary taluk about nine miles from Bellary 
town. It is bounded on the north by the village of Bairadevanahalli, on the 
east by the villages of Sidiginamola, Minahalli and Pnramadevonahalli, on 
the south by the villages of Tagginabhudihalli and Kakkabovinahalli and 
on the west by the village of Sirivaram. Between the villages on the eastern 
side and the village proper of Chaganur. the river Hagari is flowing from 
south to north. The village is situated on the left bank of the river. All 
the villages on the boundary of this village nre cultivated with dry crops; 
there is no wet cultivation in any of these villages. There is a small extent 
of wet cultivation in this village, 


Area— 


AC«. 


The area of the village .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,736 77 

The area of Qramakanto'n .. .. .. .. .. .. 26 64 

The river Hagari in this village .. .. .. .. .. 61)6 90 

The other poiambokes .. .. .. .. .. 86 38 

Therefore are* of cultivable land .. .. .. 4,110 89 

Of this, Government jiraviti .. .. .. ,, ., 2.O6T0O 

Of this dry extent . .. 1,927 8 ( 

And wet extent .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 123 76 

Inam lnnf ,, .. ., .. .. 2,006 29 

Of this dry extent .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,<)16'06 

Wet extent . .. . . .. ,. .. 6()'2t 

The total dry extent. . .. 3,942-89 

The totil wet extent. . 174 00 


Therefore the total cultivable area is 87 per cent of the total area. The 
total wet cultivation area is 4-25 per cent of the total cultivable area, and 
is 3-65 per cent of the total area of the village. 

Pofnihifiwn .—The population of the village according to the census of 
1021 is 656 (males), 647 (females) ; total 1,303. 

Population according to the present investigation is 665 (males), 498 
(females); total 1.063. 

The decrease in population is due to the following reasons: — 

(i) There was a marriage in a Vaisya family at the time of the census 
of 1921 and many relations about 100 in number came from outside the 
village to attend the marriage in this village. 

(ii) About 60 persons left this village during the past three or four 
years for Sandur State to do work in stone quarries. 

The following are the figures of births nnd deaths during this yenr and 
the past five years : — 
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Out of 34 deaths in 1929, 16 deaths wore due to fevers and 9 deaths due 
to respiratory diseases. 

The area of the village is 4,735-77 acres. 

The population of the village is 1,063. 

Therefore the density of population per square mile according to present 
investigation is 144. 

The density of population per square mile according to the census of 
1921 is 176. 

The density of population per square mile of Bellary taluk according 
to the census of 1921 is 169. 

The density of population per square mile of Bellary district according 
to the census of 1921 is 1-51. 

The density of population per square mile of Madras Presidency accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1921 is 297. 

The families in the village and the population are arranged below 
according to their professions: 



N umber 
of 

families- 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Agriculturists . 

120 

302 

297 

649 

Agricultural labourers 

46 

128 

126 

263 

Artisans, etc. . 

36 

66 

62 

108 

Traders 

7 

22 

20 

42 

Others, e.g., beggars . 

6 

7 

4 

11 

Total .. 

214 

566 

498 

1,063 


The number of families in the village is 214. 

The numbers of males and females in the village are 565, 498. Therefore 


tlio number of members in an 
i.e., 4-97 both sexes. 

average 

family are 2-64 males and 2-33 females, 

Rainfall .—The figures noted by the village officers in their No. 20 accounts 
are given in what are called “ padunus ”, a “ padunu ” being said to be 
equal to an inch, but they are most unreliable, as they are given by the 
village officers most haphazardly without much care and correct calculation. 
However, the figures of 1928 and 1929 are given below: — 


1928. 


1929. 


INCHES. 


INCHES, 

January to June 

Nil 

January to July .. 

Nil 

July . 

2-376 

August 

•0626 

August. 

1-25 

September 

2-76 

September 

2-76 

October 

7-00 

October. 

1-876 

November 

1-3126 

November and December. 

Nil 

December 

•26 


8-26 


11-876 


1-41 
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Hut there is a rain guago in the agricultural station at a distance of 
about three miles from the village where accurate figures are recorded. They 
are given below in a statement; — 



1921. 

(2) 

1922. 

(3) 

1923. 

(*) 

1924. 

(6) 

1926. 

(6) 

(1) 

January 

0 41 

(166 




February 

, , 


0-40 



Maroh 

o 


0-84 


'(>■23 

April. 

2'60 

0 '33 

0 32 

6-42 

0-21 

May ,, 

012 

3-89 

2-61 

1-76 

6-33 

June 

1-60 


0-67 

1-16 

0-18 

July 

2-73 

0-61 

1-46 

1-04 


August .. .. ,. 

0-20 

1 27 

0.32 


M3 

September 

1-33 

0-26 

3-79 


3 26 

October 

10-76 

6T0 

0-32 

0-27 

3-32 

November 

248 

4-79 


0 44 

1-93 

December 


0-01 


•• 

2-40 

Total 

2213 

16-71 

10-62 

26-96 

18-99 



1926. 

(7) 

1927. 

(8) 

1928. 

(9) 

1929 

(101 

Average. 

(ID 

January 

O'26 




0-14 

Pebruary . 



1-16 

0-36 


March .. 


0-09 

0-10 

. , 

0-14 

April. 

0-91 


0*1)6 

218 

1-44 

May.. 

(>•«(> 

1-79 

306 

2 09 

2 47 

June 

2 86 

413 

1 39 

0-04 


July 

1-04 


4-26 

006 

1 66 

August .. 



1-20 

0-17 


September 

11-64 


2-62 

11-91 

6-49 

Octol er . 

3-46 


4-24 

2 91 

3-48 

November 

0 06 

2 28 

0-16 


1-86 

Deoember 



0 02 

•• 

0-27 

Total . 

20-99 

19-38 

18 23 

19-72 

19-20 


Facilities for irrigation .—The area of wet cultivation in the village is 
174 acres. It is irrigated by a channel dug by Government leading from 
the Hagari river; the channel starts from a distance of four or five miles 
from the village. This channel irrigates this village and does not irrigate 
any other village though it passes by the villages of Tagginabudihulu, Godu- 
halu and Asundi. The whole extent of 174 acres is being irrigated and 
cultivated with wet paddy every year and the assessment of this area runs 
from 3 to 5 rupees per acre whereas the dry assessment of the village 
runs from As. 6-0 to Its. 1-3-0. An extent oi about 10 acres of dry laud 
is also cultivated with wet paddy by the aid of the water of the same 
channel and that extent is being charged tirvajasti at the rate of Rs. 3 
per acre. There are no irrigation tanks in the village. There are five 
irrigation wells in the village; they were in use only about three or four 
years back but the ryots have at present given up their use; the ryots say 
that thpy are not able to derive satisfactory net profit by well irrigation 
because (i) the purchase of two pairs of bulls which are required for draw¬ 
ing water involve greater expense and (ii) the garden crops raised under 
wells are not yielding properly. There is therefore at present no well 
irrigation in the village. 

Transport and communications .—All the produce in the village generally 
goes to Bellary market. The village is at a distance of about one mile from 
the Bellnry-Guntakal road, There is no road leading from the village to 
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this road. There is only u cart-track. Double-bullock carts are the only 
means of transport. Generally all produce is taken from the village during 
summer along the cart-track to meet the Bellary-Guntakal road at the 
Hagari bridge and from there it is taken ' to Bellary town which is at a 
distanco ol about eight miles. But if any produce is to be taken or if any 
passengers have to go during rainy season, the cart is generally drawn by 
four bullocks from the village Gramakantam to the Bellary-Guntakal road 
as the cart-track is so full ol sticky clay that a cart cannot be drawn by 
two bulls. 

Education .—The number of Telugu literate person,-, is 118 males, nil 
females, i.e., total 118 out ol a population of 1,06.'}. So the percentage of 
literacy is 11. There is ono board elementary school with only one teacher. 
The number of boys in the school arc— 



Btandaid. 

Strength. 

Average 




attendance. 

1-B 


If 

7 

T-A 

, , , , , , , , 

21) 

9 

II 

• • , , , . , , 

y 

9 

III 


7 

7 

IV 

Total .. 

60 

32 


The maximum age ol the boys is 10 and the minimum age is 5. Though 
the school is open to all castes, boys of Adi-Andhra caste are not admitted 
as the school is located ill a temple. 


ClIAl'lEK 11. 


AtjrhuUural cjeneml). 


Alia under mrlt rr op.—The important crops ol the village are cotton, 
choium, korra, groundnut and paddy. The following figures indicate the 
extent ol each crop during the past five years and the average for the 
five years ■ — 


— 

1331. 

1336 

1330. 

1337. 

1338 

A vet age. 


ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

Paddy 

109 00 

11200 

126-00 

139-00 

128 00 

122-60 

Cholam .. 

1,076 00 

1,200-00 

1,446-00 


897 00 

1,129-00 

Baiia 

9 00 

12-00 

67-00 

wmwmm 

8000 

63 60 

Ragi 

12 00 

24-00 

300 

10-00 

6 00 

10-80 

Korra 

1,690-00 

1,020-00 

839 00 


1,290-00 

1,232-60 

Wheat 

6-00 

8 00 

17-00 

, . 

16-00 

9-40 

Bengalgram 

2-00 

. . 



, , 

0-40 

Horeegram 


. . 

• • 

4-00 

, . 

0-80 

Chillies ., 

i-oo 

. . 

3-00 


4-00 

2-00 

Groundnut 

86 00 

20-00 


430-00 

680-00 

233-60 

Cotton 

1,300-00 

1,090-00 


1 003-00 

980-00 

1,132-60 

Tobaooo ,. 

2-00 

200 

•• 



0-80 

Total .. 

*,243-00 

3,488 00 

3,891-00 

4,039-00 

3,980 00 

3,928-20 


From the above figures it is observed that the cultivation of groundnut has 
been growing from lash 1336 and that the cultivation of eholam and cotton 
has been correspondingly declining as the ryots are deriving greater net 
profit by the cultivation of groundnut than by the cultivation of cotton and 
cholani. But during this fasli there was a great fall in the cultivation of 





























groundnut owing to the want of rains during the early part of the year; 
the extent of cultivation under this crop during this year is only 6 acres; 
here is a corresponding increase in the cultivation of cholnm and cotton. 

The yields of the several crops during fasli 1338 and the values aro given 
below: — 


Paddy 

▲CB. 

128 

3,200 kadavus 

as. 

.. 8,638 

.. 10,764 

A. 

5 

P. 

4 

Choi am 

897 

3,688 „ 

0 

0 

Gaija 

80 

320 „ 

960 

0 

0 

Ragi 

5 

20 „ 

60 

0 

0 

Korra 

.. 1,290 

3,870 

did not yield anything 

.. 9,676 

0 

0 

Wheat 

16 

. 


Chillies 

4 

20 muundB .. 

20 

0 

0 

Groundnut 

580 

14,500 „ 

.. 21,760 

0 

0 

Cotton 

980 

6,880 

.. 23,620 

0 

0 


3,980 


76,272 

5 

4 


For the cultivated extent of 3,980 acres the gross yield was Rs. 75,272-6-4. 

Therefore average gross yield per acre of cultivated extent was Rupees 
18-14-7. 

Average gross yield per acre of cultivable extent is Rs. 18-4-6. 

Average gross yield per acre of the whole village ayacut is Rs. 15-14-2. 

The number of families in the village is 214. 

Therefore average yield per family is Rs. 351-11-10. 

The number of persons in the village is 1,063. 

Therefore average gross yield per head is Rs. 70-13-0. 

The numlter of pattas in the village is 255. 

Therefore average gross yield per patta is Rs. 295-3-0. 

Reclamation of mute lands .—There aro no blocks of wasto lands in the 
village which can he reclaimed and brought under fresh cultivation. 

* 

Agricultund improvement .—The officers of the Agricultural Department 
have introduced the use of boneash and fish-manure for the cultivation of 
wet paddy on wet lands during the last lour or five years and the yield 
has increased by 25 per cent to 30 per cent; and the cost of these manures 
is about Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per acre. The officers of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment have also introduced about four or five .years back the system of trans¬ 
planting seedlings of paddy. Tlio original system is sowing paddy seeds 
broadcast. The ryots say that the yield of transplanted paddy is 25 per cent 
to 30 per cent more than that of broadcast paddy; this rs so when there aro 
sufficient ruins at the time of transplantation. The ryots say that if there 
are no sufficient rains at the transplantation beason the broadcast paddy 
yields better than transplanted paddy. 

Soma of the ryots arc also using at present the cotton seeds of the agri¬ 
cultural farm for cotton crops and they say that the yield per acre if sown 
with the farm seeds is on the average 1 f times the yield per acre when sown 
with the ordinary seeds of the ryots. 

Livestock in the village .—A census of agricultural cattle, implements and 
livestock of the village is taken for the present investigation, and the figures 
for fasli 1334 are taken from the village accounts and shown bolow: — 



Fasli 

Present 


1334 

investi¬ 



gation. 

Bulls 

. 175 

160 

Cows 

. 84 

31 

Bulls under four 

.veal's 89 

24 

H e-buffaloes 

. 73 

89 

She-buffaloes 

. 108 

60 

Buffaloes under 

four years. 75 

39 
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Easl i 

Present 


1334 

investi¬ 

gation. 

Sheep 

280 

420 

Goats 

227 

292 

Horses 

5 

5 

Donkeys 

Carts 

44 

32 

39 

46 

Ploughs, iron 

22 

26 

,, wooden ... 

49 

80 

Looms 

15 

20 


In the year 1928 cattle disease broke out in the village and swept away 
87 cattle in tho course of two weeks, lienee it is there is a decrease in the 
number of cattle. 

The number of pattas is 255 • The owners ot small holdings borrow 
ploughs from owners of largo holdings; also there is the system of hiring 
ploughs, cattle and the labourers at the rate of lie. 1 per set per day. 


Marketing oj village, produce.-—All the village produces are generally- 
taken to Bellary town. All the produce is taken in double-bullock carts 
and not on trains though there is a railway station called Hagari station 
at a distance ol about one and a halt miles from the village. The convey¬ 
ance charges per bandy from the village to Bellary town in non-rainy 
season are— 


1. Hire ol bandy 

2. Toll-gate 

3. Cart-stand lees 


RS. A. I'. 
1 12 0 
0 4 0 
0 0 6 


Total ... 2 0 6 


The conveyance charges in rainy season are (.1) the abovementioned three 
items plus tho hire of about 8 unna« lor an additional pair ot bullocks from 
the villugo gramakantam to the llcllary-Guntaka! road, i.o., Es. 2-8-6. 

A few local merchants purchase stocks of cotton in the village at a price 
less than the market rate by about one rupee for every 12 mounds of cotton. 
These local merchants sell in Bellary to dalalidnrs who take commission. All 
the produce of the big ryots is generally taken by the ryots themselves to 
dalulidais or commission agents in Bellary town and these dalalidara are 
generally also tho money-lenders for some of the ryots; and one of the condi¬ 
tions of the money-lending of the dalatidars is that the borrowing ryot 
should bring all the produce to him for sale. He takes commission of 6 
pies per rui>ee of cotton, cholam and korra and 8 pies per rupee of ground¬ 
nut; even non-borrowers also have to sell to dalulidais who take commis¬ 
sion from the ryots. Even if the ryot cannot produce ail the commodity 
required to liquidate the debt horrowed from him; it is said that dalalidars 

collect commission of 6 pies per rupee on the balance of the amount due to 

him from the borrowing ryot. For instance, il a ryot borrows Rs. 200 and 
if he can produce commodity worth only Rs. 100 after harvest, the dalalidar 
takes commission on Rs. 1(X) worth of commodity and also commission of 

6 pies per rupee on the remaining amount of Rs. 100. Also even in the 

case of the immediate sales of groundnut by the dulalidnrs the dalalidar 
deducts interest for one month from the amount of sale-proceeds to be paid 
to the ryot on the alleged ground that the commodity requires a period 

of one month for its sale from the Bellary merchant to outside merchants 

or other trading concerns. The ryots say that this deduction of interest is 
very unjust to the ryots as the commodity is generally immediately sold to 
the merchant and is not kept as unsold stock with the dalalidar. 

The ryots do not keep back any stock of paddy with the idea of selling 

them at a later date when prices run high; but some of the big ryots keep 

back the stocks for consumption as they are not sure of the yield of their 



crops in tile succeeding I as]is. Rut the ryot docs not pecuniarily gain if 
he keeps back the stock. He stores cholam in pits; 100 kadavas of cholam 
if stored in pits become 102 kadavas owing to increase in size of the seeds 
by the action of moisture; but becomes only 08 kadavas on account of the 
bad effects of moisture. The cholam crop is generally harvested in March 
or April; the stock, if any, left behind and sold is sold only in June or 
July, i.e., is kept hack for a period of about throe months. The difference 
in price at the two periods is generally Rs. 10 per 100 kadavas of cholam. 
One hundred kadavas of cholam arc generally worth 11s. 250 at the time 
of harvest. The interest on Its. 250 at Re. 1 per month per cent for three 
months is Rs. 7-8-0. The price of (100 plus 2 minus 4). i.e., 98 kadavas at 
(Its. 250 plus 10), i.e., 11s. 260 per 100 kadavas is 255 nearly, i.e., Rs. 5 
more than the price of Its. 250 at the time of harvest. Thus it is seen that 
it is pecuniarily profitable lor the ryot to sell cholam immediately after 
harvest. 

Holdings .—There are 255 pattas, of which Government jirayati are 14.1 
and inam are 112. They arc classified below according to the extents 
involved: — 


Holdings between 



0 and 6 aores. 

6 and 10 acres. 

10 and 20 aoree. 

10 and 60 aores. 


Number. 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent. 

N umber. 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent. 

Jirayati 

47 

m 

43 

ACS, 

298-65 

H 

ACS. 

286-67 

■ 

ACS. 

669-00 

Inam ,. 

18 

mm 

27 

197*81 

KJ 


mm 

817-66 

Total ., 

65 

181-67 

70 

494-36 

63 

767*11 

49 

1,476 55 



Between 60 and 
100 aores. 

Above 100 
acres. 

-- » 

Total. 


Number. 

Extent, j 

| Number. 

Extent. 

Number. 

Extent. 

Jirayati .. 

1 

9 

ACS. 

664-96 

1 

AGS. 

122-49 

! 

143 

ACS. 

2,061-60 

Inam 

7 

428-90 

BS 

100-66 

112 

2,066-29 

Total .. 

16 

983-86 

m 

223-14 

256 

4,116 89 


Holdings less than fi'OO aores are 65 out of 265, i.e., 25-6 per oent. 
Holdings less than 5-10 aores are 70 out of 255, i.e., 2 7-4 per oent. 
Holdings less than 10-20 aores are 53 out of 266, i.e., 20'7 per cent. 
Holdings less than 20-50 aores are 49 out of 265, i.e,, 19*4 percent. 
Holdings less than 60-100 aores aie 16 out of 266, i.e., 6-2 per oent. 
Holdings above 100 aores are 2 ont of 266, i.e., 0'8 per oent. 
Holdings lets than 6 acres are 651, i.e., 26'6 per cent. 

Holdings lets than 10 aores are 135, i.e., 63 per oent. 

Holdings less than 20 aores are 188, i.e., 7* per oent. 

Holdings lass than 60 aores are 237, i.e,, 93 per oent. 
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The holdings me classified below under (i) cultivated by owner, (ii) cultivated by 
tenant, and (iii) cultivated by owner and tenant. 




Jirayati. 

Inatn. 

Total. 



Number. 

Extent. 



Number. 

Extent. 

Holdings leBs than 6 acres— 
1. By self 


28 

ACS. 

10102 

10 

ACS. 

2776 

38 

ACS. 

128-78 

3. By tenant 


19 

31-71 

8 

21-18 

27 

62-89 

S. By self and tenant 








Holdings between 5 and 
sores— 

1. By self 

io 

43 

296-66 

16 

113-26 

69 

409-81 

2. By tenadt .. 




11 

84-66 

11 

84-66 

3. By self snd tenant 








Holdings between 10 and 
sores— 

1. By self 

20 

20 

283-67 

16 

226-23 

36 

611-90 

2. By tenant .. 




17 

246-21 

17 

246-21 

3. By self and tenant 




a 




Holdings between 20 and 
sores— 

1. By self 

60 

22 

met 

18 

609-66 

4(1 

1,236 49 

2. By tenant 


l 

2316 

8 

217-90 

9 

241-06 

3, By self and tensnt 



m ( 

, 

. # 



Holdings between 60 and 100 
uores— 

1. By self 

9 

664-96 

2 

143 81 

11 

698-77 

2. By tenant .. 

, , 



6 

286 09 

6 

286-09 

3. By self and tenant 


., 






Holdings above 100 acres— 
1. By self 


i 

122-49 



1 

122-49 

2. By tenant 




1 

100-66 

1 

100-63 

3. By self and tenant 



. . 

. . 




Holdings of all kinds—- 
1. By self 


123 

1.996-73 

62 

1,110-71 

186 

3,107-44 

2. By tenant 


20 

64-87 

60 

934-68 

70 

1,009-46 

3. By self and tenant 

•• 


•• 





Out <>l' 255 owners of land, 185, i.e., 72 per cent cultivate their own 
lands and 70, i.e., 28 per cent lease out for cultivation; and an extent of 
1,009-45, i.e,, 24 per cent of the total cultivable land is leased ogt for culti¬ 
vation. 

It is also seen that 50 out of 1 i2, i.e., 45 per cent of the inain-holders 
have leased out their lands for cultivation and that only 20 out of 123, i.e., 
10 per cent of the jiraynti-holders have leased out their lands for cultivation. 

The total area of the village is 4,736 acres. 

The number of pattas in the village is 255. 

Therefore the average area per holding is 18-6 acres. 

The total area of cultivable land is 4,117 acres. 

Therefore the average cultivable area per holding is 1615 acres. 

Chapter III. 

Atjricult tire— Special. 

(Details of six holdings.) 

]. Holding 5 acres — 

The owner of this land is a female and has 5 acres of dry land and 
raises on it the mixed crop of cotton and korra. She does not cultivate any 
other lands. She has a sundry shop in the village. 
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Income of lands— 

Cotton 24 maunds . 

Korra 15 kadavas . 

Korra straw, two handies at Rs. 5 per bandy 


BS. a. P. 
90 0 0 
33 12 0 
10 0 0 


Total ... 139 12 0 


Expenditure on land— 


Ploughing (2 acres only ploughed) ... ... 

Use of guntaku for clearing stuhble at Re. 1 per acre 
Sowing at Re. 1 per acre 
Interplougliing at Re. 1 per acre 
Weeding 

Seeds cotton 5 dadayams (3 dadnyaius )>er rupee) 

Korra (5 seers) . 

Harvesting korra—5 coolies at As. 4 per head 

Harvesting cotton 4 maunds . 

Taxes . 


Total ... 


bs. A. P. 
2 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 0 0 
1 10 8 
0 8 0 
14 0 
1C 0 0 
8 0 0 


47 6 8 


Therefore the net profit is Rs. 91-5-4. 

She has no bulls and no implements but does cultivation by hire of bulls 
and implements and the charges for ploughing are noted above for the hire 
of bulls and implements and for the coolie at the rate of Re. 1 per acre. She 
lias not used any manure for the crops. 

She gets about Rs. 100 from the sundry shops. Her family consists of 
herself, her husband and is alive but they have not been living together. 
He loft her for good and gave her Rs. 400 for her maintenance and with the 
amount she, purchased five acres of land. She opened the sundry shop by 
getting articles on credit from a merchant of Bellary and by paying the 
price to him after a week or fortnight. She has got jewellery made for 
about Rs. 200 with the excess agricultural income. She has only a debt of 
Rs. 100 taken from Government in the year 1921. She does not borrow 
anything for cultivation expenses. She gets on with the income derived by 
her sundry shop and by her agriculture. She sells korra in her sundry 
shop in retail to the local consumers at the rate of 12 seers per rupee. 
She takes cotton to Bellary market and sells to dalalidars. 


Her property 

Debts. Annual income. 

Annual expense. 


ee. 

BS. 

BS. A. 

Bl. A. P 

Land 

400 

100 



House 

100 

Agricultural. 

139 12 

Agricultural. 47 6 8 

Movable .. 

200 

Sundry shop. 

100 0 

Foods, eto. 60 0 0 


700 


239 12 

107 6 8 


She can have a net saving of Rs. 132-6-4 per year. She has invested the 
excess income in the purchase of jewellery. She is likely to invest in future 
any excess income in tho purchase of lands, 
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2. Holding 10 aeret : — 

The owner of land has 10 aci'es of dry land and has no wet land. He 
is not cultivating any cowle lands. He raises cholam in 3 acres of land and 
mixed crop of cotton and korra in 7 acres of land. 

Income— 



as. 

A. 

P. 

Cotton 35 maunds . 

140 

0 

0 

Korra 21 kadavas . 

47 

4 

0 

Cholam 15 kadavas . 

40 

0 

0 

Korra straw 3 bandies at Rs. 5 per bandy ... 

15 

0 

0 

Cholam straw 2 bandies at Rs. 5 per bandy. 

10 

0 

0 

Total ... 

252 

4 

0 


Expen net — 


■w 


RS. 

A. 

p. 

Ploughing at Re. 1 per acre (4 acres) 
Use of guntaka for clearing stubble, 

etc., at Re. 1 

4 

0 

0 

per acre . 


10 

0 

0 

Sowing at Re. 1 per acre 


10 

0 

0 

Tnterploughing at Re. 1 per acre 


10 

0 

0 

Weeding at Re. 1 per acre 


10 

0 

0 

Seeds— 

Cotton 7 dadavams (3 dadayams per 

rupee) 

2 

5 

4 

Korra 7 seers 

,, , ttl 

0 11 

6 

Cholam 3 seers . 


0 

5 

4 

Harvesting and threshing — 

Cotton 6 maunds . 


24 

0 

0 

Korra, seven coolies at As. 4 per coolie . 

1 

12 

0 

Cholam twelve 

-. 

3 

0 

0 


Total ... 

76 

2 

2 

Taxes . 


6 

0 

0 


Total ... 

82 

2 

2 


Therefore the net profit is Rs. 170-1-10. * 

He has no bulls and implements but does cultivation by hire of bulls, 
implements and coolies and he pays Re. 1 per acre for them which is the 
standard rate in this village. He has not used any manure for his fields. 
As he has no bulls all the straw was sold. He does also coolie work and 
two members in his family do coolie work. All of them earn about Rs. 50 per 
year. He is ft Satani by caste. He does puja in a temple in a neighbouring 
village—Byradevanahalli—and gets about Rs. 100 per annum. Some one 
or other in the family goes out to houses for begging alms and they get 
about Rs. 50 per annum. He has taken a loan from Government for 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 100 from a ryot. 


His family consists of five males and four females; of the males, three 
are adults and of the females two are adults. The five adults are earning 
members and the remaining four are dependants. 


His property. 

Rebis. Annual inoom*. 

Annua] Expenses. 

Lands 

RS. 

800 

RS. 

200 Agricultural. 

RS, t. 

262 4 

Agricultnr d. 

RS. A. P. 

82 2 2 

House 

200 

100 foolie 

60 0 

family ex¬ 



1,000 

- Puju 

800 Begging 

100 o 

50 0 

452 4 

penses. 

350 0 0 

432 2 2 


Ho has only a net saving of Rs. 20-1-10 per year. He may have some¬ 
thing more if he does more coolie work or if his crops give a better yield. 
He has no moneys to be invested. He uses korra for his family consump¬ 
tion. He sold cotton and cholam to a local merchant at the prevailing 

I —42 
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market rate in the village. He sold the korra and cholam straw to a 
local big ryot. 

Ediga agriculturist .—The owner of the land has 20 acres of dry land. 

Ediga agriculturist .—The owner of the land has 20 acres of dry land. 
He has no wet land. He is not cultivating any cowle land. He has a 
plough but only one bull. 

He raised the mixed crop of cotton and korra on 15 acres and cholam 
on 5 acres. 

as. a. 


Incoma — 

Cotton, 76 maunds .. .. .. .. .. .. 300 0 

Korra, 80 kadavas .. . 86 0 

Cholam, 26 . 62 8 

Korra straw, 4 bandies . 20 0 

Cholam straw 3$, bandies .. .. .. .. 17 8 


Total .. 466 0 


Expanse !— All this is done with his bull and another 

Ploughing, guntaka sowing and bull borrowed from his friend ; he lendB his 
interploughing. bull to him in return. And he does ooolie in 

all these operations but does not engage 
coolies. 3 he ooolie oharge may he estimated 
at 4 annas per acre under each item. Hence. 

as. a. 


Ploughing .. . 6 1) 

Using guntaka for clearing of stubble .. .. .. 6 0 

Sowing .. .. .. .. .. ,, ., 6 0 

Interploughing. 6 0 

Weeding at Re. 1 per aore 20 0 

Bull (depreciation) of Rs. 100, the oost prioe of the 

bull) 10 0 

Fodder for bull .. . ,, 30 0 

Seeds— 

Cotton, 16 dadaj^ams . . .. ., .. 6 0 

Korra, 16 ,, ,. .. .. .. ., 18 

Cholam, 6 seers . .. ., ., ., .. 0 8 

Harvesting and threshing— 

Cotton, 12$ maunds .. .. .. .. .. 60 0 

Korra, 16 ooolies at 4 annas. .. 3 12 

Cholam, 20 ooolies at 4 annas .. .. .. 6 0 

Taxes . 20 0 


Total .. 1«6 12 


Net profit is Ils. 289-4-0. 

Ho has not used any manure for his fields. Most of the straw he used 
as fodder for his hull. He does no coolie work. He has invested Rs. 700 
on money-lending business and gets Rs. 84 per rear by way of interest 
He has no debts. 

His family consists of himself, his wife and his mother. He and his 
mother work in the field. His wife is young and does no work in the fields 
yet. 

He got the cotton ginned in the BeJlary mill and .sold the lint to a 
dalalidar. He took back the cotton seeds which he used partly as fodder 
for his bull and partly as seeds for the next crop. He, paid Rs. 5 for gin¬ 
ning one naga or lint (12 maunds). He paid Rs. 2 for conveyance charges 
for one naga of cotton from the village to the Bel lory gin. He got 14 
maunds of lint and 34 maunds of cotton seeds out of 48 maunds of cotton. 
One inaund of cotton is worth Rs. 4 and one maund of lint is worth Rs. 16 
or Rs. 16 and one maund of cotton seed, is worth Re. 1. 

















He used korra for his family consumption and for coolie chargee. He 
sold cholam to a dalalidar at Bellary. 

His property. Debts taken. Annual inoome. Annual expenditure. 

aB - us. as. a. 

Lends .. 1,000 Nil. Agrioultnral 465 Agricultural 186 12 

House . • 600 loans given Interest .. 84 Family .. 180 0 

Bull .. 100 Hs. 700 - - 

Movables .. 2,000 639 346 12 


3,600 


He lias a net saving of aliout Rs. 193-4-0. He lias lieen doing money- 
lending business. He has not invested any moneys in the savings bank. 

4. JJoldinu 40 acres : — 

The,owner has 39 acres of dry land and 1 acre of wet land. He also 
cultivates on lease 29 acres of dry land and 1 acre of wet land. He raises 
paddy on wet lands, cholam on 25 acres of dry land and mixed crop of 
cotton and korra in the remaining 33 acres. 


as. a. e. 

Income —■ 

Cotton 216 muuiids .. .. . .. .. , . 860 0 0 

Korra 86 kadavaa .. .. .. .. 193 8 0 

Cholam 100 ,, 260 0 0 

Paddy 100 ,, .. .. . 250 0 d 

Korra straw 16lbandies .. .. .. 75 0 0 

Cholam „ 12 60 0 0 

Paddy 6 30 0 0 


1,718 8 0 


Expenditure— 

1 Ho has got four bulls and two he-bufTaloes and 
Ploughing. I three ploughs. He also got two farm-servants. 

Using guutaka. . He does ploughing, levelling, sowing and inter- 

Inter-plougliing. i ploughing with the aid of his own bulls, ploughs, 

Sowing. I and farm-servants, without hiring any cattle or 

J implements. 


Four bulls cost 11s. 300 (depreciation) 

He-buffaloes Hs. 100 (depreciation) . 

Ploughs three; 84 seers to blacksmith . 

Ploughs 84 seers to blacksmith 

Farm-servants (two) they are paid lls. 150; they do also 
some domestic work; the field work may be estimated to lie 
2/3rds of the whole labour 

Inter-ploughing 4 annas per acre on account of extra 
number of coolies 

Weoding other than paddy at 8 uunas per acre 

Weeding for paddy fields . 

Fodder for bulls and he-buffuloes . 

Manure for dry fields . 

Manure for paddy fields . 

Water, for paddy fields by excavating the channel every 

year . 

Seeds— 

Paddy 80 seers 

Cotton 43 dadiyams . 

Korra 43 seers 

Cholam 25 seers . 


MB. 

A. 

F. 

30 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 0 

0 


17 

8 

0 

34 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

2 

6 

0 
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Harvesting and threshing— 

Paddy 21 seers per head—60 coolies 
,, 6 seers per head—20 coolies 

Cotton 36 maunds 
Korra 43 ooolies at 4 annas 
Cholam 100 coolies at 4 annas 


Taxes 
Lease amount 


ms. 

A. 

P. 

s 11 

0 

0 

* 7 

0 

0 

144 

0 

0 

10 

12 

0 

25 

0 

0 

629 

4 

0 

55 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

744 

4 

0 


Therefore net profit is Its. 974-4-0. 

His family consists of three males and lour females; all tile males are 
adults; only one female is an adult; the other females are children and 
dependants. He got the cotton ginned in Bellary mill at It*. 5 per naga 
(12 maunds of lint) and*sold the lint to Bellary dalalidar. The conveyance 
charge for one naga cotton is Its. 2. One naga cotton is 48 maunds when 
ginned' becomes converted to 14 maunds of lint and 34 maunds of cotton 
seeds. He took back the cotton seeds for fodder for his cattle and for seeds 
for next cotton crop. Generally the price of one maund of cotton is Its. 4, 
the price of one maund of lint is Its. 15 and the price of one maund cotton 
seeds is He. 1. He used paddy and korra for his family consumption and 
for coolie charges. He kept hack 25 kadavas of cholam for his use and sold 
the remaining 75 kadavas of cholam to the dalalidnr at Bellary. The daluli- 
dar took commission of 6 pies per rupee of cholam and of cotton. 

Ho has no debts. He gets an annual income of about Hs. 200 on account 
of having a share in todd.v and arrack shops. He gave a loan of R.s. 200 
and purchased a land worth about Hs. 1,500 in Siruguppu taluk about two 
years back. 


Total property. 

Debts taken. 

Annual income. 


Annual expenditure. 


as. 



as. 

A. 

as. a. 

Lands 

3,000 

Nil. 

Agricultural. 

1,718 

8 

Agricultural. 744 4 

House 

. 1,100 

Loans given 

Toddy 

200 

0 

Food, eto. 400 .0 

Cattls 

400 

Rs. 200. 

Interest 

24 

0 


Movables .. 

600 


Lease on 



1,144 4 




Sirugappa 



*- 


6,f00 


lands. 

100 

0 



2,042 8 


He has a net saving of Rs. 898-4-0 per year. He has invested the excess 
iucome in the purchase of land, He has recently constructed a house worth 
about Rs. 1,500. He has not invested any moneys in the bank. 

5. Holding 80 acres: — 

Kapu agriculturist .—The holder has 80 acres of dry laud. He has no 
wet land. He raises the mixed crop of cotton and korra in 50 acres and 
cholam in 30 acres of land. He does not cultivate any oowle laud. Now 
and then he raises groundnut crop. 


as. x. 

Imomi — 

Cotton, 250 maunds .. .. .. 1,000 0 

Korra, 150 kadavas .. ,. .. 837 8 

Cholaml20 ,, .. .. .. 300 0 

Korra straw, 16 bandies. 80 0 

Cholam straw,8 bandies .. .. .. .. ,, 40 0 

1,727 8 
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Expenditure— 

Plo ihir.g using gojitaka, sowing 
interploughing. 


The holder has got 4 hulls, 2 ploughs, 
«nd 2 farm servants. He doesiplongwng, 
grntaka sowing and inter ploughing with 
the aid of his own bulls and farm ser¬ 
vants without Cattle and implement*. He 
has to engage some extra ooolies for inter- 
plouging and for weeding. 


Four bulls (cost Re. 600) depreciation 

Two ploughs, 66 eeers'to carpenter . 

,, 66 „ blacksmith 

Two farm servants (they are paid Rs 160, they do some 
domes!io work, the field work may be estimated at two- 
thirds of the whole labour . . 

Interploughing —4 as. per aore on aoconnt of extra 
ooolies engaged 

Weeding 8 aa. per aore . 

Fodder for bulls . 

Manure —20 bandis 

Seeds—Cotton 60 dadayams. 

Korra 60 seen .. . 

Cholam 30 seers 
Harvesting and threshing— 

Cotton 40 maunds. 

Korra 60 ooolies at 4 as. . 

Cholam 120 ooolies. 


ns. s. 
60 0 
8 0 


100 0 

20 0 
40 0 

120 O 
20 0 
16 8 
4 0 
3 0 

160 0 
12 0 
30 0 


Taxes 


691 0 
76 0 

f60 0 


Therefore the net profit is Rs. 1,757-8-0 —669=1,088-8-0. 

He sold the cotton ginned in Bellary mill and sold the lint to a dalalidar 
who took a commission of 6 pies. The ginning charge per naga is Rs. 5 of 
lint and the charge of conveyance is Rs. 2 per naga of cotton. 

He did not sell korra hut used it for family consumption and for coolie 
charges. Out of 120 kadavas of cholam he sold 100 kadavas to a Bellary 
dalahdar who took commission of 6 pies per rupee and used the remaining 
stock for his family consumption. His family consists of three males and 
one female; of them, only one is a male child, the others are adults. He 
has no debts. He has excess income and invests about Rs. 4,000 in money- 
lending business and gets annually about Rs. 400. He got a house constructed 
worth about Rs. 3,000 last year. He has got jewellery worth about Rs. 4,000. 


Total property. Debts. 


Annual Income. Annual expenditure. 


KB. 


MS. 1. 


aa. 


Lunds .. 8,000 Nil. 

House .. 8,000 Loans given 

Cuttle . . 600 Rs 4,000. 

Movables 4,000 
Cash ,. 4,000 


Agricultural. 1,757 8 Agricultural. 
Interest .. 400 0 Food, eto. .. 

2,167 8 


669 

300 

969 


19,800 


Therefore he has a net saving of about Rs. 1,188-8-0 per year. He 
purchased lands worth about Rs. 2,000 about two years back. So he has 
been investing his excess income in the purchase of land in the construction 
of a iiouse, in the making of jewellery and other money-lending business and 
has not invested anywhere in any bank. 

6. Holding — 110 acres—Kapu — Agriculturist .—The holder owns 108 acres 
of dry land and 2 acres of wet land. He also cultivates on lease 20 acres o£. 
dry land. He raises paddy on the 2 acres of wet land, groundnut on 10 acres 
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of land, korra on 18 acres of dry land, cholam on SO acres of dry Iona, ootton 
on 20 acres of land and the mixed crop of cotton and korra on 30 acres of 
land, He raised kusuma in oholam crop and horse gram in cotton crop. 

lucome— ' 


Paddy, 100 kadavas . 

Groundnut, 30 maunds 
Korin (18 seers), 150 kadavas ... 
Cholam (50 acres), 250 kadavas 
Cotton, 20 acres, 140 maunds ... 
Cotton (mixed), 30 acres, 150 maunds 
Korra, mixed, 30 acres, 90 kadavas 
Paddy straw, 4 bandis ... 

Korra straw, 24 bandis. 

Cliolam straw, 20 bandis. 

Kusuina, 20 kadavas 
Horsegram, 3 kadavas 


Total 


R8. 

A. 

p 

250 

0 

0 

450 

0 

0 

337 

8 

0 

625 

0 

0 

560 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

202 

8 

0 

20 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3,425 

0 

0 


Expenditure .—He lias got 6 bulls and 2 he-buffaloes, 4 ploughs and 4 farm- 
servants. He does ploughing, guntaka. sowing, interplougliing with hi» own 
bulls, implements and farm-servants. He engages some extra coolies for 
interplougliing. 


Six bulls (cost lls. 900), depreciation ... 

Two he-buffaloes, cost Its. 100, depreciation . 

Four ploughs, 112 seers, carpenter ... 

Do. 112 blacksmith . 

Farm-servants—they are paid Its. 400. They do 
domestic work. They are boys. The field work 
may be estimated at two-thirds of the total labour, 
lnterploughing 4 annas per acre on account of extra 

coolies . 

Weeding— 

Paddy . 

Other crops . 

Fodder for bulls . 

Manure, 50 bandis ... 

Seeds— 

Paddy (80 seers) 

Groundnut (300 seers) 

Korra (48 seers) . 

Cholam (50 seers) 

Cotton (60 dadayams) 

Kusuma . 

Horsegram . 

Harvesting and threshing— 

Paddy, 60 coolies and 2?, seers at 14 beers per rupee . 
Threshing, 20 coolies at 5 seers per rupee ... 
Groundnut harvesting, 5 coolies por acre at 4 annas 
Picking up, 5 coolies per acre at 4 annas ... 
Winnowing, 5 coolies per acre at 8 annas ... 

Korra, 1 coolie per acre ... . 

Cholam. 4 coolies per acre . 

Cotton, 48 maunds . 

Kusuma, 20 coolies . 

Horsegram, 4 coolies . 


as. a. i'. 
90 0 0 
10 0 0 
8 0 0 
8 0 0 


266 10 8 


Taxes .. . 

Lease amount . 

Total 


32 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

128 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

11 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

12 

"6 

0 

50 

0 

0 

192 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1,261 

6 

8 

100 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1,391 

6 

8 


Net profit is Bs. 3,425-0-0 — Bs. 1,801-6-8 = Bs. 2,033-8-4. 
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He uses paddy and korra for family consumption. He used a portion of 
korra for coolie wages. About 30 kadavas of eholam he used for his family 
consumption. The remaining cholam he sold in Bellary to a dalalidar who 
took a commission of 6 pies per rupee. He got the cotton ginned in the 
Bellary mill and sold the lint to a dalalidar who took a commission of 6 pies 
per rupee. He paid Bs. 2 for one naga of cotton towards conveyance charges 
and Rs. 5 for one naga of lint for ginning. He sold the lint at Rs. 15 per 
naga to a dalalidar. He sold groundnut to the Bellary dalalidar at Rs. 1-8-0 
per maund, the dalalidar took a commission of 8 pies per rupee and the 
dalalidar deducts from the amounts of the sale-proceeds one month’s interest 
and the sale-proceeds and pays only the balance and the dalalidar appro¬ 
priates that one month’s interest to himself. 

His family consists of three males and three females, of them one is a male 
child and one is a female child, the remaining four all adults, the female 
adults do not work. 

He has given loans (i)— 

Bs. 200 at Rs. 1-4-0 per mensem interest. 

• „ 160 at „ 1-8-0 

,, 60 at ,, 1-8-0 

„ 80 at ,, 1-8-0 „ 

„ 60 at „ 2-8-0 


He purchased lands woith about Bs. 1,600 about two years bank. 


Total property. Debts taken. Annual income. 


Annual expenditure. 


RS A. P. 


Linda 6000 1,000 Agricultural 

House 600 400 Interest 

Cattle 1000 Interest on * 600 


l,90o 


3,426 Agricultural 
100 Interest 


3,626 Pood, etc. 


1,391 6 8 
160 0 0 

300 0 0 


• Loans given. 

He lias a net savings of about Rs. 1,683-9-4. The excess income he has 
been investing in the purchase of lands. He has not invested nnv monies 
in any bank. 


Chatter TV. 

Industries. 

There are no workshops or factories in the village. But there is the 
cottage industry of weaving. There are eight families who do this work 
and there are twenty looms. They weave only bed-sheets. 

Two persons who are engaged in this profession have been examined. 
They generally purchase at "the rate of one bundle of yarn for one week for 
one loom from a Bellary marwadi-6owcar on loan. They purchase yarn of 
rount HH for about Rs. 5-8-0. That yarn gives him 3) bed-sheets. Out of 
the two persons examined one says that he has got four looms, and for the 
four looms ho purchases tive bundles of yarn every week. They pay the 
Cost with interest a fortnight or two after the purchase; they have got 
running account with the marwadi-merohant,. The difference in price be¬ 
tween the cash purchase and the credit purchase is 1 anna to 2 annas per 
bundle of yarn ; the marwadi-merchant also charges interest at Re. 1 per 
cent per month. So for every bundle of yarn, the loss to the weaver by 
purchasing from the marwadi-merchant is at least 1 anna (difference in 
price) plus 1 anna (interest on Rs. 5-8-0), i.e., 2 annas. The person who has 
got four looms purchases nearly 200 bundles worth about Rs. 1,100 and it is 
said that the remaihing persons in the village purchase about 800 bundle* 
of .yarn. Therefore for the 1,000 bundles of yarn purchased in the village, 
they are sustaining a k»s of about Rs.-125 on the whole per year. 
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For one bundle of yam they make three bed-thee ta. Each bed-eheet is 
sold for about Re. 2-4-0. In addition to the cost prioe of yam the weaver 
has to spend the following items before the bed-sheets are brought for sale:— 

as. A. P. 

Cost of yarn. 5 8 0 

Ganji . 0 3 0 

Coolie charges 18 0 


Total ... 7 3 0 


Three and a half bed-sheets are sold for about Rs. 7-14-0. 

So he has a net saving of 11 annas per bundle of yarn. But generally 
the weavers and their females work at the looms and do not employ coolies. 
In the case of such persons, the profit is Rs. 2-3-0 per bundle of yam. _ 

They sell the bed-sheets to any cloth merchant who pays them the highest 
price. They sell in bundles of eight bed-sheets. They go every Friday to 
the Bellary shandy and sell them there. After the sale on Friday in Bellary, 
they repay the debt due to the yarn merchant and take fresh yarn from him 
on loan. They sell direct to the merchant and not through any middleman. 
They do not require any capital as the marwari merchant is giving yam 
as a loan and as they repay the loan off and on, out of the sale proceeds of 
the bed-sheets. 

The village has no blacksmith or potter. The goldsmith makes jewels 
out of the gold or silver supplied to him by the merchants of the village. 
He does not invest any capital and does not require any middleman for the 
disposal of any manufactured article. 


Chapter V. 

Finance. 

Remittance .—Money can be remitted by— 

(a) Postal money order. 

(b) Telegraphic money order. 

(c) Insurance. 

(d) Messenger. 

There is no post office or telegraphic office in the village. If any person 
of the village wants to send money either by postal money order or telegra¬ 
phic money order or by insurance he himself goes or sends a messenger to 
Bellary post office or telegraphic office. But if any person of the village 
were to receive any money by postal money order he gets it from Moka, a 
village about six miles from this village; but if he were to get any mouev by 
telegraphic money order or by insurance he should get it from Bellary. Most 
of the monetary transactions of the village are with the residents of Bellary 
town and are always carried on either in person or by agent or messenger. 

Financing agencies .—The financing agencies of the village are: (1) co¬ 
operative credit society, (2) Government, (3) ryots of the village, (4) mer¬ 
chants of -the village, and (5) merchants (dalaliaars of Bellary town>. There 
is only one item of Rs. 600 borrowed from the ryot of another village and 
an item of Rs. 3,000 borrowed from a merchant of another village. 
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Co-operative credit tocieties .—One share is worth Rs. 5 either the whole 
amount of Rs. 5 is to he paid at the beginning or Re. 1 is to be paid at the 
time of allotment and Rs. 4 to be paid at the time of the first repayment. 
The maximum share capital is Rs. .5,000 with 1,000 shares of Rs. 5 each. 
The maximum borrowing power of the society is Rs. 13,000 and maximum 
borrowing power of the individual is Rs. 750. For every share, the loan 
that can be taken i.s Rs. 50. The interest which the members have to pay 
is Rs. 9-6-0. The interest which the society has to pay to the Central Bank 
is 8 per cent. The Central Bank from which the society borrows is the 
Hospet Central Bank. 

The society was registered on 6th January 1919 and started working from 
9th October 1929 with 22 members and a share capital of Rs. 26. Of these 
22 members 11 are agriculturists and 11 are persons who derive their income 

S artly from agriculture and partly from other sources. Twenty are non- 
fairmans, one is a Brahman and one is an Adi-Andlira. 

Till 1925-26 the number of members continued the same; there were no 
admissions or removals for six years. In the seventh year, i.e., 1925-26, there 
were nineteen removals, there were only three members at the end of that 
year. In 1926-27, 37 persons joined as members and two were removed; the 
number of members at the end of the year was 38; and the same number 
continues till now. All tin? 38 persons are non-Brahman Hindus, of them 
37 are cultivating landholders and one is a non-cultivating landholder. 


The loans taken h.v the members are given below and arranged according 
to the amounts taken. 


Tear. 

Loans not 
exooeding 
Rs. 60. 

Exceeding 

Re. 60 but rsot 
exceeding 

Rs. 100. 

Exoeeding 
Rs. 100 but 
not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 260. 

Exceeding 
| Rs. 250. 

Total. 

Number. 

Amount. 

M 

a 

O 

Amount. 

| 

<u 

£j 

£ 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

. 1 
U 

07 

rO 

3 

a 

7? 

^ Amount, 

i 

191^-20 . 


' 

15 

760 

, 

i 4 

400 





19 

1.160 

1920-21 . 


1 

46 


, , 

., 

, , 

i 


1 

46 

1921-22 . 

. 

3 i 

125 








125 

1922-23 1 







) 

j 


3 | 


& 





No loans token. 





1923-24 J 


1 








1 o 


1924-26 . 

• 


60 

l 

73 



•• 

•• 

“ 

123 

1926-26 . 





No 

1 

loans ti 

liken. 





1926-27 . 



460 

7 


6 

830 

6 

2,630 

33 

4,330 

1927-28 . 


3 

90 

1 


1 .. 

.. 

•• 


4 

150 

1928-29 . 

# 



1 

1 1 
No 

, 

loans t 

aken. 






All the loans taken in tho years 1919-20 and 1926-27 were taken for periods 
exceeding two years and not exceeding five years; the one loan taken in the 
year 1920-21 was taken for a period exceeding one year and not exceeding 
two yeurs and all tho loans taken in the years 1921-22, 1924-25 and 1927-28 
were taken for a period not exceeding one year. 

Two loans to an amount of R,s. 150 taken in the year 1919-20 and all the 
33 loans to an amount of Rs. 4,330 taken in the year 1926-27 were taken on 
mortgage; alt the remaining loans were taken on the security of sureties, 
ao loans were disbursed on the security of the produce. 
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The loans are arranged below according to the purpose for which they 
were taken : — 


Year. 

For seeds, 
manure 
and im¬ 
plements. 

For 

puroh&se 
of cattle. 

For 

articles of 
handicraft. 

Total (pro¬ 
ductive) 
loan. 

For 

liquidation 
of prior 
debts. 

Grand 
total . 


<D 

3 

a 

I * 

s 

© 

e 

< 

Number. 

.Amount 

Number. 

Amount. 

i 

a 

a 

fc 

Amount. 

SO 

1 

S’! 

a 

a 

o 

S 

■*1 

Number. 

Amount. 

1919-20 ,. 

i 

to 

i 

60 

• ft 


2 

100 

17 

1,060 

19 

1,160 

1920-21 

i 

46 



, , 


1 

45 


1 

45 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 I 

& 

1923- 21 j 

3 

126 




Nil 

3 

126 



3 

126 

1924- 25 

1925- 28 ., 

2 

123 

. 


"1 

Nil. 

2 

123 



2 

123 

1926-27 .. 

11 

360 



2 


13 

480 

20 

3,870 

33 


1927- 28 

1928- 29 .. 



• * 


" 

Nil. 



4 

160 

4 

160 

Total .. 

18 

703 

i 

50 

1 

2 

100 

21 

853 

4! j 

6,070 

62 

6,923 


It is seen that most of the loans were taken for the liquidation of prior 
debts and for agricultural expenses. 

The following statement shows the working capital of the society during 
the several years : — 


Year. 

Number of mem¬ 
bers. 

Working capital. 

Loans dis¬ 
bursed during 
the year. 

Number. 

Debt* not 
paid within 
prescribed 
time. 

Share 

capital. 

© 

t-o 

c 

W 0 

<2T 

Outstanding 

loans 

borrowed. 

Total. 

Number. 

Amount. 




R3 A 


*8 

A 


HR 


as. a. v. 

1919-20 .. 

22 

26 


1,000 

1,026 

0 

19 

sHEa 



1920-21 .. 

22 

26 



1,026 

0 

1 

Ira 

61 

12 6 6 

1921-22 .. 

22 

33 


686 

718 

0 

3 


182 

17 12 0 

1922-23 .. 

22 

39 


673 

712 

0 

, , 


261 

43 16 0 

1923-24 .. 

22 

39 


473 

612 

0 



240 

62 12 0 

1924-26 .. 

22 

39 


408 

447 

0 

1 2 

123, 

139 

62 13 8 

1926-26 .. 

3 

4 


103 

107 

0 


. .4 


. , 

1926-27 .. 

38 

858 


4,000 

4,866 

0 

133 

«*MU! 


. . 

1927-28 .. 

38 

866 


3,186 

4,022 

0 

4 

ill 

. . 


1928-29 .. 

38 

866 

38 7 

2,089 

2,983 

7 


Hi 

174 

20 4 0 


Government .—Two kinds of loans railed takavi loans were granted to the 
ryots of the village by Government in the years 1921, 1924 and 1927. One 
is under Land Improvement Loans Act and the other is under the Agri¬ 
culturists Loans Act. The loans under Land Improvement Loans Act are 
for: (1) the removal of nuth and other noxious vegetation, (2) for the 
raising of buuds, and (3) for reclaiming waste lands, and (4) for the sinking 
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of wells. The loans under the Agricultural Loans Act arc only for the 
purchase of fodder. The amount of loan given by Government for this 
village was Rs. 9.725 as shown below: — 


ES. 

1921 3,325 

1924 3,150 

1927 3,250 


Total ... 0,725 


Out of this amount, an amount of Rs. 2.425 was repaid by the ryots in 
instalments. The loans taken for several purposes are shown below: — 


ItB. 


(1) For rebioval ol nuth and noxious vegetation ... ... 2.200 

(2) For tlie raising of bunds ... ... ... ... ... 1.480 

(3) For reclaiming waste lands . . ... ... 3,735 

(4) For tile purchase of fodder ... ... ... ... ... 1,460 

(•>) For the sinking of irrigation wells ... 850 


Total ... 9.723 


The amounts have to be repaid iri instalments. Generally the instalments 
for the removal of nuth. lor raising bunds and for reclamation are ten, those 
for the purchase of fodder are five and those for the sinking of wells are 
eight. Collections were made only in the years 1922 and 1923. but collections 
were not made in subsequent years but were suspended on account of 
unfavourable season and failure ol crops. 

There are seven riots of the village who have lieen lending out monies at 
rates of interest ranging lroin Re. 1 to l<s. 2-84). Three ol them are 
brothers and cousins. They have got a capital of Rs. 5,OX) and Rs. 4,000. 
All these amounts are the self-acquired properties of the several ryots; they 
make net profits out of their agricultural operations by dint of their personal 
services towards field labour and by spending money very carefully for 
domestic expenditure. There are two other ryots and with a capital of 
Rs. 6.0(H) and the other with a capital of Ks. 15.000. There are three Vaisvas 
who have got sundry shops in the village and who do this money-lending 
business with rates of interest ranging from Re. 1 to Rs. 2-8-0. One of them 
is a woman and has got a capital of about Rs. 2,000 from her deceased 
husband, the other two have each got capital of Rs. 5,000; these amounts 
are partly self-acquired and partly ancestral. There are no professional 
money-lenders in the village. The Bellary sowcar has invested an amount of 
Rs. 15,778 in lending money to the ryots of this village. 

Outside finuiK ina agencies .—There are no persons who come from other 
districts to this village and finance them for agricultural operations. But 
some persons of Nellore district visit the village with hulls in the months 
of November and December and give bulls on loans to lie repaid in three 
instalments. The first instalment has to lie paid in the succeeding Maxell 
and the other two instalments to be paid in the month of March of the next 
two succeeding years. 

Generally the price ol the bulls so sold is nearly 1J times their market 
price for cash payment. Poor ryots who cannot afford to get loans from 
the Bellary sowcar or the local money-lender go in for the purchase of bulls 
on this instalment system. Ryots who can afford to get loans from other 
financing agencies prefer to purchase on cash payment us it is more profit¬ 
able iu the long run. 3’be vendors of bulls bring with them stamped paper 
and execute the necessary documents at the time of settling the bargain; 
the Value of the stumped paper has to lie paid by the purchasing ryot. They 
do not levy any interest as interest is included in the sale price. If a pair 
of bulls is worth Rs. 300 for cash payment the amount for which they sell in 
instalment is Rs. 450 which lias to be repaid in three instalments of Rs. 150 
each, the last instalment has to be paid after two years and three months, 
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If the amount of Rs. 300 is borrowed from a money-lender at the rate of 
interest of Re. 1 per cent per month and if the pair of' bulls is purchased 
with that amount the ryot has to incur loss of interest on Rs. 300 for two 
years, three months at Re. 1 per mensem per cent, i.e.,, Rs. 81. Jf he has 
to pay in instalments lie has to pay— 


as. 

Rupees 160 and interest on Rs. 160 for two years .. .. 36 

Rupees 160 and interest on Rs. 160 fer one year .. ,. .. 18 

Rupees 160 

i.e., Rs. 460 plus 64 .. ; .. 604 

The net profit for a cash purchaser is 50-1—381. i.e., Rs. 123. 

Tho amount of instalments due to the cattle traders from the ryots of 
the village is at least estimated to be Rs. 500. The instalments due to the 
cattle dealers are being paid by the ryots regularly, if the instalment is not 
paid by any ryot the vendor ol the bulls sits at bis bouse and takes his food 
at the cost of the ryot tilt the instalment due has lieen paid in lull; thus for 
the recovery of the instalments due in the village the cattle dealers have not 
gone till now to any civil court. 

Iiecorerii oj hums .—As regards loans taken from Government, collections 
wore made by the munsit of the village according to the instalments due in 
the years when they have to he collected; the munsit says that they were 
colloeted without difficulty. Rut in the subsequent years Government sus¬ 
pended the collection. As regards loans taken irom the co-operative credit 
society and those taken front the local ryots and merchants, there were no 
suits filed for the recovery of the amounts. There is no difficulty experienced 
by any of the financing persons in recovering loans given hv them. 


CflAl'TEK VI. 


Indebtedness. 

The total outstanding debt of the village ns arrived at from the present 
investigation is Rs. 52,914; the details of tho outstanding debt are given 
below; — 


ns. a. 

Registered mortgages . 8,200 0 

Unregistered bonds .14,916 0 

Pro-notes 17,080 0 

Hand loans 2,082 0 

Pledges . 100 0 

Instalments due on purchase of hulls. 500 0 

Co-operative society, Rs. 2,706; surety, Rs. 60; total. 2,766 0 

Takavi loans from Government ... ... ... ... 7,300 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total ... 52,944 0 0 


There arc not many pledges in the village and no definite figures aro 
available for the pledges of movable property; hut on local enquiry it is 
found that the amount may he roughly fixed at Rs. 100. Hulls to the value 
of Rs. 1,500 were purchased and two instalments were already paid; lienee 
the amount of Rs. 500 is arrived ut as the sum due on account of that item. 

The amount due to tho co-operutive society is about 5 per cent. The 
amount due to Government is about 14 per cent. The amount borrowed 
from private parties is 81 per cent. 
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The amount secured by property is— 



ns. 

A. 

V. 

Registered mortgages 

... 3,200 

0 

0 

Pledges 

100 

0 

0 

Co-operativo credit society 

... *2,706 

0 

0 

Takavi loan . 

... 7,300 

0 

0 

Total 

... 18,306 

0 

0 

* About 35 per cent. 




The amount not secured by property is: — 





BS. 

A. 

1’. 

Unregistered bonds . 

... 14,916 

0 

0 

Pro-notes 

... 17,080 

0 

0 

Hund loans 

... 2,082 

0 

0 

Instalments due to cattle dealers 

500 

0 

0 

Co-operative credit society (surety) ... 

60 

0 

0 

Total 

... 134,6:58 

0 

0 


t About 65 per cent. 


The outstanding mortgage debts, pro-note debts, etc., taken from private 
parties are .shown below according to the agency which has advanced the 
moneys: — 



Kvots. 

Merckcu 

Professional money¬ 
lenders. 


Fn the 
village. 

Outside 

village. 

In the 
village. 

( Outside | 
| village. 1 

In the 
village. | 

Outside 

village. 

1. Mortgages .. 

; 

Jib. 

2,(‘02 

ns. 

600 

US. 

6,698 

R 1 ?. 

■ •• 


2. Unregistered 
bonds .. , 

14,316 

1502 






3. Pro-notes 


1,000 

15,778 

1 


4. Hand loans ,. 

1,082 


1,000 




0, Pledges 

100 


. , 




6. Instuluiente 
due to cattle 
dealers. 



.. 

600 



Total 



7,608 

16,278 




KS. 

The amount due to persons in the village is to ryots ... 18,4011 

merchants ... 7,698 

Total ... 26,100 


i.e., 61 per cent of tho amounts due to private persons, i.e., 

49 per cent of the total debts of the village. 

The amount due to persons outside the village is to ryots ... 500 

merchants ... 16,278 


Total ... 16,778 


i.e., 39 per cent of the amounts clue to private persons, i.e., 32 per 
cent of the total debts of tho village. 

Of this tho amount of Its. 12.778 is due to the Bellury so wear; it is 24 per 
cent of the total debts of the village. 
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The number of persons and the amount of loans taken are shown below 
according to the profession of the borrowers: — 


Agriculturists ,. 


Number of 
persons. 

' 92 

Amount taken. 

B«. 

39,883 

Labourers 


32 

2,341 

Merchants .. ,. 


6 

7,000 

Weavers .. 


6 

760 

Others 


4 

3,960 

Total non-agriculturists 

• « • • 

46 

13,561 

Agriculturists and non-agriculturists 

138 

52,944 


Of the four persons shown against others, one is a Goldsmith, one is a 
Brahman, one is a Washerman and the fourth is a Muhammadan. The total 
outstanding debt of the village is Us. 52,944. 

The number of families in tlie village is 214. 

Therefore the average debt of a family is Its. 52,941/214, i.c., Us. 247-0-4 

Tho number of families in debt is 158. 

Therefore the average debt of a familv in debt is Us. 52,944/158, i.e.. 
Us. 583-10-5. 

The number ol pattas in the village is 255. 

Therefore the average debt of a pnttadar is Us. 52,914/255, i.e., 

Us. 207-10-0. 

The extent of cultivable area is 4,116 89. 

Therefore the average debt per acre of cultivable land is Its. 52,944/41,117, 
i.e., Rs. 12-13-9. 

The average gross yield per acre of cultivable land is Us. 18-4-0. 

Therefore the average debt per acre of cultivable land is Us. 12-15-9. 

The average gross yield per aero of cultivable land, is Us. 18-4-0. 
i.e., Us. 2,469/3,510, i.e., nearly 7/10. 

The total land revenue of the village is Us. 3,789’9. 

Therefore the'total debt of the village is 52,914/3790, i.c., nearly 14 times 
the total land revenue of the village. 

But the settlement assessment of the village is only Its..3,232-15-6. 

Therefore the total debt of the village is 52,944/3,790, i.e., nearly 14 times 
the settlement assessment of the village. 

The total value of nil the properties of all the residents ill the village 
is estimated to be Rs. 2,97,851. Therefore the total debt of the villuge is 
nearly one-sixth of the total value of the properties. 

Tho number of agricultural families in debt is 92 out of 120, i.e., 77 per 
cent. 

The number of agricultural families free from debt is 28 about 23 per 
cent. 

The number of non-agrieultural families in debt is 46 out of 94, i.e., 
49 per cent. 

Number of non-agrieultural families free from debt is 48, i.e., about 51 
per cent. 

Ninety-two agricultural families are in debt to an amount of Rs. 39,383. 

Therefore the average debt of an average agricultural family in the village 
is 39,383/120, i.e., Rs. 328-3-1. 

Therefore the average debt of an agricultural family in debt is 39,383/92, 
i.e., Rs. 428-1-4. 

Forty-six non-agrieultural families are in debt to an amount of Rs. 13,561, 
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Therefore the average debt of an average non-agricultural family in the 
village is 13,561/94, i.e.. Rs. 144-4-3. 

Therefore the average debt of a non-ngricultural family in debt is 
15,561/46, i.e., Rs. 294-9-5. The outstanding debts of tho village .are shown 
below according to the purpose for which they were taken: — 



Reeds, 

agricultural 

implements. 

Purchase of 

Payment of 

Land im- 


cattle. 

kist, eto 

provement. 

Kegistered mortgages with 

us. 

as. 

RS. 

RS. 

private parties ., •• 


.. 

.. 


Unregistered bonds .. 



. . 

020 

Pro-notes 

.. 

,. 

2,920 

, , 

Hand Joans 

976 


1,000 


Co-operative credit loans 





Takavi (Government) loans .. 
Loans from Nellore iner- 

*• 



3,840 

ohanta ' .. 

. » 

500 



Pledges. 

Nil. 

•• 


•• 

Total .. 

976 

500 

3,920 

4,400 


(1) 

Handicrafts 

(2) 

Trade 

(3) 

Construction 

of 

house. 

(4) 

Purchase 

of 

land. 

(61 

Unregistered mortgages with 
private parties 

K*. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

Unregistered bonds 

. . 

460 

1.806 

1,000 

Pro-notes . . 


6,000 


2,760 

liand loans 

106 


a a 

Co-operative oredit society 

300 

400 


300 

Takavi (Government) loaii6 

, . 




Loans from Nellore merchants .. 





Pledges .. ., .. .. 


•• 



Total .. 

406 

6,850 

1,806 

4,060 



Purchase 

of 

foodstuffs. 

(8) 

Liquidation 

of 

prior debts. 
(7) 

For 

marriage. 

(8) 

Purchases 

of 

fodder, 

(9) 

Total. 

(10) 

Registered mortgages, etc, 

R8. 

R8. 

RS. 

RS. 

R8. 

with private, parties 

8,200 



• , . 

8,200 

Unregistered bondB 

. . 

10,00(1 

960 

a • 

14,916 

Pro-notes 

5,400 


, , 


17,080 

Hand loans 

, , 

, . 

, , 

2,082 

Co-operative oredit sooiety .. 


1,766 

. . 


2.766 

Takavi (Government) loans .. 
Loans from Nellore mer- 


•* 

* • 

1,460 

7,300 

chants 





600 

Pledges . 

100 

•* 


' ' 

100 

Total .. 

13,700 

11,856 

950 

1,460 

52,944 
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expenses are largo and the net income is not sufficient to meet the expenses of 
such a large family and the crops have not been yielding properly during 
the past six or seven years, hence he made a number of debts with several per¬ 
sons. He liquidates all of them by contracting the debts in items 1 and 3. Debts 
in items 2 and 4 are also for family expenses, the family has to depend on 
foodstuffs which have to be purchased locally; they have not got sufficient 
produce from out of his cultivation. In addition to his debts noted above, 
he had to sell a portion of his lands about eight years back for meeting the 
family expenses. Thero is no possibility of his liquidating the present debts 
without selling a major portion of his lands if not the whole of it and if he 
sells away his lands and liquidates his debts he must remain without any 
immovable property. At present he has only 40 acres of land; and the whole 
extent of the land will lie taken over by the mortgagees in a few years. 


His property. 

Debts. 

Annual income. 

Annual expenditure. 


B3. 

RS. 


us. 


RP. 

Lands 

. 2,000 
600 

1,100 

Agriculture. 

BOO 

Agriculture 

.. 3C0 

House 

100 

Coolie 

100 

Family 

.. 600 

battle 

200 

600 


— 

— 

Movables . 


llll) 


600 


900 


2,800 

2,20(1 






So his expenditure exceeds income and ho has therefore to contract debts 
every year his landed property has therefore been diminishing from 160 
acres in the year 1020 to 40 acres in 1920; all this decrease is due to his 
family expenditure being in excess of the income on his lands. 

7. Edifja — Agriculturist .— 

(1) Rs. 360 from a local merchant on unregistered bond at Be. 1-2-0 
per cent per mensem for purchase ol land. 

(2) Rs. 100 from a local ryot on unregistered bond at Re. 1 per cent 
per mensem for agricultural expenses. 

(3) Rs. 40 hand-loans from different local ryots at Re. 1 per cent per 
mensem for family expenses. 

He purchased wet lands of 3 acres lor about Rs. 400 about three yours back 
so he contracted the first mentioned debt. Ho took Rs. 100 for agricultural 
expenses last year and he took the hand-loans now and then for short periods. 

His family consists of four males and three females. Three males and 
two females are adults; the other two are children, ult the adults do culti¬ 
vation work. 

He owns 30 acres of dry land and 3 acres ol wet land; he cultivates cotton, 
cholam and korra on the dry land and paddy on the wot land; ho has taken 
on lease 20 acres of laud; on this laud also he’ raises cotton, cholam und korra, 
ho pays a lease amount of Rs. 64 to the landlord. 

He has paid interest on the debts but has not yet repaid any portion of 
the principal amounts. If the crops yield properly and are not affected 
adversely by bad season he can liquidate his debts! 


Total pioperty. 

Debts, 

Annual income. 

Annual expenditure. 


as. 

RS. 

as. 

ne. 

Land ., 

1,800 

360 

Agriculture. 1,000 

Agriculture ., 4£0 

House 

100 

100 


Lease amount ,. 64 

Cattle 

£00 

40 


Family ,, 360 

Movables .. 

300 

— 


— 



600 


864 


2,700 

— 


_ 


He has a net saving of Rs. 136 per year with which lie can liquidate the 
debt in the course of Tour or five years. 

Inveitment habitt .—The residents of this village have not invested any 
moneys in any savings bank or in the purchase of postal cash certificates. 
The snare money that is deposited by the members of the co-operative credit 
society is Rs. 256 and the members get interest on the amounts deposited by 



way of share money. Bui this investment cannot he correctly termed as an 
investment out of the savings; it is more or less a compulsory deposit in the 
society in older to have the right of getting a loan from the society. 

• 

Some ryots and merchants have been dealing in money-lending business. 
The amounts so invested by the. local ryots in this vijlage is Rs. 18,402 and 
that invested by the local merchants in this village is Rs. 7,698. Of these 
persons, four have lent moneys to persons living outside the village. The 
amounts so invested by them are Us. 5,000, Rs. 3,400, Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 400. 
A few persons have invested some moneys in the making or purchase of 
jewellery. The amount so invested cannot he definitely ascertained hut by 
enquiry the amount so invested during the past ten years is about Rs. 10,000; 
during the past fivo or six years there has nor been investment in jewellery 
on account of failure of crops; the investment of Rs. 10,000 mentioned above 
is therefore between 1920 and 1925. 

Some of the ryots have invested some moneys in the purchase of lands. 
From the figures of sale of lands obtained from the Registrar’s office it is 
seen that an amount of Rs. 1,300 was invested in the purchase of lands in 
the village during the years 1928-29. A ryot has purchased lands in a 
neighbouring village during the past year for an amount of Rs. 1,500. 


PART V. 

Chapter 1. 

Ayiiiiiltuml unlit. 

Aijrirulturiil crpilit .—Tt has been observed that the co-operative credit 
societies have not l*een popular with the ryots of the three villages taken up 
for investigation and the reasons assigned by the rvots are (i) misappro¬ 
priation and misbehaviour of some of the persons who are in charge of the 
management, (ii) compulsory collection of instalments even during the years 
of failure of crops while Government have been suspending collections on 
such occasions, (hi) fear of sureties that the properties will he attached when 
the borrower makes default in payment, fir) want of sufficiently low rate of 
interest, and (r) absence ot a sufficient number of literate honorary workers. 

Government have advanced moneys under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act and Agricultural Loans Act for land improvement and for purchase of 
fodder on the security of their immovable properties at rates of interest rang¬ 
ing from SJ to ~i per cent per annum. Collections of instalments have been 
suspended h,v Government in times of failure of crops. It is said that the 
amounts due to Government by ryots in the taluk under the two Acts are 
exceedingly lurge und that a special staff lias been working in the district to 
arrive at the actual figures of the amounts lent, amounts repaid und balances 
due from each individual ryot in all the villages. 

The chief financing agencies to the agriculturists are: (1) the ryots and 
merchants of the village and (2) the Bellary town dalaiidars. In Chaganur 
61 per cent of the debts were advanced by the ryots of the village. In Y. 
Kaggul 46-7 per cent of the debts of the village were advanced by the ryots 
of the village and in l’nramadevunaluilli 20-9 per cent- of the total debts of 
the village were advanced by the ryots of the village. 

The Bellary town dalalidar is a familiar money-lender to many ryots of 
the village. He is both a money-lender and a commission agent. He gene¬ 
rally gives ioans at the commencement of the agricultural operations and 
take the produce of the ryots at the time of the harvest. The ryots repay 
the loans with interest with the sale-proceeds of the produce and take fresh 
loans again for the next agricultural season; thus some of the ryots have 
got running account with the dalaiidars. 

It has been noticed that most of the debts of the ryots in the three villages 
of investigation were taken for the purchase of foodstuffs and necessaries of 
life; this was said to be due to want of good crops during the previous years. 
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Chapter II. 

Marketing and pouting —Most of the produce in the village is generally 
taken to Bellary where the dalalidar is the immediate purchaser who takes 
commission. The dalalidar is generally the money-lender and one condi¬ 
tion of his money-lending is that all the produce should be brought to him 
for sale. 

Sometimes there is a middleman in the village between the iyot and the 
dalalidar of Bellary. He collects the produce from ryots of smaller hold¬ 
ings £nd takes to Bellary in large quantities and sells to dalalidars after 
realizing a margin of profits himself. 

There is a co-operative loans and sales society at Bell ary. It is doing 
good work by way of non-credit- activities. It receives tho commodities of 
the ryots and keeps them in direct godowns and sells them on behalf of tho 
ryots to the actual purchasing merchants and companies without the inter¬ 
vention of dalalidars. The society sells the produce immediately if the ryot 
so chooses. But if the ryot wants the produce to lie stored and sold at a 
later date, ho is paid an advance not exceeding 00 per cent of the value of 
the produce interest being levied at Bs. 9-6-0 per cent per month on the 
amount so advanced till the commodities are sold. Most of the ryots who 
get their cotton ginned in the ginning factory of the Agricultural department 
are influenced to get their lint sold by this society. Four persons of Parama- 
devanahalli, fifteen persons of Chaganur and 52 persons of Yalpi-Eaggal 
have got their commodities sold l»y this society during 1928-29. An amount 
of Ils. 40 was advanced to ir ryot of Paramadevanahalli by the society on 
the security of produce in the year 1928-29 so also the amounts advanced to 
the ryots of Chaganur and of Yalpi-Kaggal were Its. 2.817 and Rs. 1,430 
respectively. 

The society was started on 29th June 1925 with 6 societies and 17 indivi¬ 
duals as members and a share capital of Rs. 536-4-0 and tho society had by 
the end of 1927-28, 14 societies and 143 individuals as members with a share 
capital of Hs. 3,205. 


Chapter III. 

Economic holding »f « ryot .—It is seen that the area of the villages taken 
up for investigation, the lease amount per acre of dry land varies from Rs. 5 
to Rs. 10. From the examination of the income and expenditure of some of 
the holdings, it is found that the net profit per aero varies according to the 
kinds of crops raised on the lands. Taking the net profits of tho several 
holdings examined (excluding those holdings whose owners have cultivated 
lease lands also) the average net profit per acre for the three villages is 
shown below: — 


««. a. r. 

Paramadevanahalli .15 7 2 

Yalpi-Kaggal .14 10 1 

Chaganur ... ... .14 4 l 

Taking the average for the three villages, tho average net profit per 
acre is Rs. 14-12-5 1/3; it may be fixed at Rs. 15. 

A family is found to contain five members on the average. The cost ol 
average consumption per month per head estimated to be Rs. 4; thence the 
annual expenditure for a family is (5 x 4 x 12), i.e., Rs. 240 for food and 
Rs. 60 for clothing and other bare necessaries of life. So the extent of land 
that is required for a family to be above want is 300/15 or 20 acres of dry 
land. 
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Report of M.R.Ry. M. P. WARAYARA1T WAYAR Avargal on the 
investigation of urban trade interests in Madura town. 

Section I. 

General. 

Area of the town .. .. ,. .. 9 square miles. 

Population— 

Males.70,269 

Females .68,605 


Total .. 1,38,89* 


Volume of trade in the town with the values of exports and imports in 1928-29 :— 

Txparte. 

Name of article. Quantity. Value. 

Mai'nds. es. 

Rail borne— 

Rioe . 10,641 1,57,128 

Grain* and pulses .. .. .. .. 48,031 4,32,279 

Cotton, raw . 24,930 3,49,020 

Cotton, manufactured. 370,303 3,22,62,647 

Fodder. 113,211 6,79,266 

Braseware . .. 4,00,000 


Total .. 3,42,80,340 


as. 

Koadbome— 

Groceries and sundries ., .. .. .. .. .. .. 7,80,000 

Hardware and paints .. ., .. .. .. .. .. 2,60,000 

Shop materials .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 6,00,000 

Oils . 4,66,000 

Yarns .. .. . . .. .. . . . . .. .. 3,00,000 

Piece-goods .. .. .. .. , > .. .. 36,00,000 


Total . . 60,05,000 


Grand Total of Exports ., 4,03,86,340 

lmforte. 

Railborne — 

Coal and ooke. 416,261 4,89,770 

Oil fuel. 19,146 78,400 

Firewood, etc. 791,910 6,97,968 

Rice . 324,136 25,93,080 

Grain* and pulses .. . 288,718 26,98,462 

Balt . 190 279 3,80,668 

Sugar. .. 142,844 13,12,379 

Timber. 164,660 11,31,600 

Oil-seeds 330,094 23,10,668 

Cotton, manufactured .. .. .. 483,862 3,34,76,611 

Fruits and vegetable* .. .. .. 63,066 2,71,912 

Gur, jaggery, eto. 134,367 16,12,404 

Iron and steel .. .. .. .. 122,963 7,37,718 

Kerosene and petrol. 137,360 13,79,600 

Provisions .. . .. .. .. 248,664 74,66,920 

Byes . .. 10,25,000 

Brastware . .. 10,00,000 


Total .. 6,86,46,840 
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Name of artiole. 


Roadborne— 

Grains and pulses including paddy 

Oil-seeds. 

Provisions 


Quantity. 

M SURDS. 


Value. 

Be. 

16,48,000 

7,74,000 

3,60,600 


Total .. 26,82,600 

Grand Total of Imports .. 6,12,28,840 


Financing agencies .— 

The traders of the town are financed by— 

1. The Imperial Bank and other joint-stock banks, viz., Indian Bank, 
Ltd., Travancore National Bank, Ltd., and South India Bank, Ltd. 

2. Indigenous bankers : — 

2 Brahman firms:-— 

(a) S. N. S. S. 

(b) R. S. A. C. Kasi Ayyar Sankara Ayynr. 

Four Multani Bankers: — 

(a) Mohandas Bayaldas. 

(b) Bansiram Jessamnl. 

(r) Fatichand Gokuldas. 

((/) Megraj Neventram. 

3. Money-lenders of all classes (chiefly Nattukottai Chettis. Manjaputhnr 
Chettis, Nadars and Sour ash tin money-lender's). 

Detailed accounts of these financing agencies will be found in sections II 

and III. 

The total sum lent in a year to traders by each of theso financing 
agencies may be approximately estimated as follows: — 

LlZHS. 


BS. 

Imperial Bank 30 

Indian Bauk, Ltd. 12 

Travancore and South India Banks ... 4 

Four Multani firms 44 

Two Brahman firms 20 

Money-lenders .‘10 


Total ... 140 


Section II. 

Joint Stock Banks. 


Imperial Bank of India .— 

The Imperial Bank receives five kinds of deposits: — 

Rate of interest. 

Class of deposit. 


1. Fixed deposit.3j per cent to 5 per cent per annum. 

2. Current deposit .No interest. 

3. Savings bank.3 per cent on minimum monthly 

balances. 

4. Short notice deposit .. .. ..3 per cent (notice 1 to 2 months as 

may be arranged). 

5. Deposits at call. .. No interest. 


The minimum for .a current or a fixed deposit is Rs. 200 without any 
maximum and that for the sayings hank account is Rs. 5 with a maximum 
of Rs. 10,000. There is no limit to the amount that may be withdrawn 
from the savings bank account, but withdrawals can only be made once a 
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week. There are more of fixed deposits than of other deposits in the bank. 
Current deposits are about two-thirds of fixed deposits and savings bank 
deposits half of fixed deposits. 

Nature of the business.— Advances are given on the following securities: — 

(1) Demand pro-notes and hundis on joint signatures. 

(2) Produce of all kinds to the extent of 75 per cent of the value. 

(3) Gold, up to 80 per cent of the market value. 

(4) Government paper and other authorized securities eo the extent 
of 90 per cent of the value. 

No advances are made against house property or lands. The period 
of the advances is generally three months oxeept that for loans on gold 
which may extend up to six months and interest Is payable on all loans 
except hundis every three months. All loans must be cleared in the sixth 
month. Interest on the hundis is taken in advance. 

Interest on demand pro-notes and hundis is bank rate plus 2 per cent 
with a minimum of 8 per cent. Loans on gold carry an interest of 1 per 
cent less than the bank rate with a minimum of 6 per cent. Loans on 
Government paper and other authorized securities are charged for at 5 to 
8 per cent. Produce loans are charged 1 per cent less than demand loans. 
The order of importance of loans on various securities is as follows: — 

I. On authorized securities. 

Tl. Produce loans. 

Ill. Hundis and demand pro-notes. 

The following are the rates of commission generally charged by the 
bank both for demand drafts and telegraphic transfers within India: — 

i per cent up to Rs. 1,000. 

1 per cent up to Rs. 10,000. 

1/16 per cent above Rs. 10.000. 

For drafts on Rangoon or Colombo 1 per cent up to Rs, 1,000 and 3/16 
per cent above Rs. 1,000. 

The hank collects, bills and cheques for customers at the above rates 
with a minimum of Rs. 2 for bills. Demand bills and hundjg accompanied 
by railway receipts and connected documents are received in the bank and 
advances made against them to approved parties. The amounts of the 
drafts are collected from the drawees on presentation or on the due date 
through the bank's agencies or branches. Partial deliveries are made 
against payments made by the importers in respect of articles kept in the 
godowns of the hank. 

The minimum amount of advance made by the bank is Rs. 2.000 except 
in the ease of gold and authorized securities. Against gold even as *mull 
a sum as Rs. 50 is advanced. Accommodation is given to the joint-stock 
banks and co-operative central banks against demand pro-notes executed 
iu favour of the latter. 

The balance sheets of the Multani bankers at Bombay are communicated 
to all the branches of the Imperial Bank every Monday and these branches 
grant accommodation to the Multani bankers up to the limits fixed with 
reference to such balance sheets. 

No difficulty is felt by the bank for recovering the advances made. 
Cash credits are allowed to approved constituents on terms similar to those 
for loans. 


Indian Bank, Limited. 


Gloss of deposit. 

Fixed deposit (including 
&hort notice deposit) ... 
Current deposits 
Savings bank deposits ... 


Amount. 


10,00,400 

3,88,300 

4,44,500 


Rate of interest. 

4i per cent for fixed deposit. 

2i per cent for short notice deposit. 
2 per cent from January to June. 
4J per cent on daily balances of 
Rs. 5 and multiples of Rs. 5. 


1—45 
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Fixed and current deposits are opened with an initial deposit of Bs. 100, 
while a savings bank account is opened with Rs. 5. Current account is 
freely resorted to by traders while savings accounts are made use of by 
'the public at large. Many of the traders open current acoounts with the 
Multanis also as they give’ interest even up to 6 per oent on daily balances 
while the Indian Bank gives 2 per cent for the first half year and no interest 
at all for the second. 

Advances .—The bank giants advances on the security of Government 
paper, goods, deposits of constituents and other approved securities. All 
these advances are repayable within six months. Advances are also made 
on pro-notes with sureties. In the case of goods an amount not exceeding 
75 pei- cent of their market value is advanced. The goods are carefully 
examined and valued and kept in the custody of the bank before advances 
are made. Goods are delivered on payment of the value thereof. Partiul 
deliveries are also mode, the quantity delivered being equal in value to the 
amount deposited. 

Advances made last year on— 

Joint signatures—Rs. 7,49,700. 

Security of goods—Rs. 4,60,200. 

Security of deposits (lioth savings and fixed)—Rs. 2,85,300. 

Advances outstanding—Rs. 3,00,300. 

Rate of interest on advances—2 per cent over the Imperial Bank rate 
(minimum 9 per cent) on pro-notes on persona) security. 

1 per cent over the Imperial Bank rate (minimum 7} per cent) 
on loans on the collateral security of goods or deposits. 

Period of advance—Three to six months. 

The local branch of the bank collects bills and cheques for customers 
but does not discount hundis. The bead office of the bank at Madras dis¬ 
counts hundis and other negotiable instruments. Railway receipts and 
other instruments of ownership are not used in raising money from the 
local branch. The Imperial Bank does most of the discounting of the 
hundis held by Multanis. As the Indian Bank charges higher rates, vie., 
4 annas per cent up to Rs. 1.000, 3 annas up to Rs. 5,000 and 2 annas up 
to Rs. 10,00a and as it insists on knowing the worth of the drawers of 
the hundis, the Multani bankers prefer to discount their hundis with the 
Imperial Bank. The local branch of the Indian Bunk has not experienced 
any difficulty in recovering advances made to its clients. Generally advances 
are made to importers only and not to exporters. Exporters may take 
advances from the bank on their executing a pro-note with a surety. 

The Imperial Bank charges a commission of 1/16 to J per oent for buying 
drafts of the local branch of the Indian Bank on its head office at Madras. 
A commission of 1/16 per cent is charged by the Imperial Bank even for 
telegraphic transfers. The Indian Bank has a current account with the 
local branch of the Imperial Bank but it has not had any occasion to over¬ 
draw till now. The local branch of the Indian Bank or the Imperial Bank 
does not deal with Nattukottai Chettis while their head offices at Madras 
do it, 


Travancore National Hank, Limited. 

Deposits are of four kinds— 

Fixed—4 to 7i per cent per annum. 

Current—3 per cent (minimum deposit—Rs, 25). 

Savings—5i per cent (minimum deposit—Rs, 5; maximum Rs. 5,000). 

Short notice —i per cent repayable on 7 or 15 days’ notice—maxi¬ 
mum—Rs, 3,000 for seven days’ notice. 

Advances are made "by the bank against pro-notes (generally joint signa¬ 
tures), Government paper, all sorts of goods and produce, gold jewels (60 
tp 80 per cent of their market value). The rates of interest charged on 
all loans except gold loans range from 10J to 15 per cent while that on 



jewels ranges from 9 to 12 per cent. The usual period for which advances 
are made is three months; but under exceptional circumstances the period 
may go up to six months or even a year. 

The bank makes payments against drafts of Nattukottai Chettis on 
Rangoon, Ceylon and Federated Malay States at a commission of 4 to 6 
annas per cent. Demand drafts are purchased from the constituents of 
the bank at a commission of 4 annas per cent; the rates may lie varied 
according to the solvency ol the party and the amount involved, with a 
minimum of 0 annas for each draft. The hank issues drafts on its branches 
in other places at one anna or two annas per cent according to circumstances. 
The Multanis do not discount their hundis. in this bank as they get better 
facilities from the Imperial Bank but they put in their deposits here as 
they get 3 per cent interest on their current account while they get no 
interest on current account in the Imperial Bank. The Imperial Bank 
charges a commission of 4 annas per cent for collecting the bills of the bank 
and 2 annas per cent on the drafts of the bank on its head office or branches. 

The bank allows cash credit to it> constituents without defining 1 •> 
period for which the account is to run, interest being charged at 101 to 
12 per cent. There is a proposal to reduce the rate of interest. The bank 
collects bills for its customers on payment of a commission of 2 to 4 annas 
per cent with a minimum of 2 annas for each bill. 

Current and tixed deposits in the bank are more popular with the public 
and the amounts at credit under each ol the accounts are more or less 
equal while savings bank account is only a fourth of current or fixed 
deposits. 

The bank maintains a current account with the Imperial Bank and the 
Indian Bank so as to facilitate the collection of cheques or bills on these 
banks either for itself or for its customers. There is no other relationship 
between this bank and the other banks in the town. 

The rates of interest allowed by this bank on deposits are high and 
so greater inflow of deposits is expected. The savings bank account is 
also likely to become more popular in course of time as the bank is situated 
near the public offices of the town and as the rate of interest allowed is 
61 per cent on daily balances as against 4J per cent allowed bv other 
banks. 

The bank conducts a nuiniier ol auction chits lasting for ton years. These 
chits appear to have lieen conducted properly. There is a proposal to 
start u prize chit in the local branch. Advances up to Rs. .50,000 on tho 
security of goods and tip to 3J lakhs of rupees on pro-notes were made 
last year. The branch was started here only a year ago and it is yet 
to build up its business. 

South Indio Hunk, Limited. 

The bank bus its bead office at Tinucvelly. The branch at Madura does 
not take current or fixed deposits from the public as it lias enough money 
for its business; but the. head office receives current and fixed deposits. 

Advances are made on a small scale against produce, jewels, etc., on 
the joint signature system to traders and the public. Overdrafts are 
also allowed to constituents at 9 and 91 per cent. Generally the branch 
charges a higher rate on overdrafts than on ordinary loans or advances. 
Advances are made up to 75 per cent of the value of the produce or 
jewellery pledged. Interest on advances is collected every year. Overdrafts 
allowed by the bank run for a period of four months from the date of 
opening of the account and are liable to be closed by the agent without 
notice to the party. 

The local branch does not discount hundis. Drafts are issued on the 
offices of the bank at Tuticorin and Tinnevelly on a commission of one 
anna per cent. Remittances to and from the head office are made by 
messenger and not through the Imperial Bank or other 1 ranks. The hank 
does not get any accommodation from nor does it keep accounts with any 
of the local joint-stock banks. The bank was opened here only recently 
and its busiuess is small. 
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Section III. 

Indigenous Bankers. 

The chief indigenous bankers of the town are the two Brahman firms of 
S. N. S. S. and K. S. A. C. Kasi Ayyar Sankara Ayyar and four Multani 
firms of Mohandas Dayaldas, Bansirain Jessomal, Fatichand Gokuldas and 
Megraj Neventram. 

The firm of S. N. 8. S. .has its headquarters at Madura, that of 
R. S. A. C. at Kallidaikurichi in Tinnevelly district and the four Multani 
firms in Shikarpur in Sind. 

S. N. 8. 8. has invested a capital of Rs. 3 lakhs in its business and 
has borrowed a capital of Rs. 4 lakhs. Of the borrowed capital of 4 lakhs, 
deposits from the public account for three lakhs and borrowings from the 
Imperial Bank one lakh. The firm receives fixed and current deposits and 
pays an interest of from 4J to 6 per cent on current deposits and from 
p to 7i por cent on fixed deposits. Vakils, retired officials, landholders and 
traders (in the slack season) are the depositors. This firm maintains current 
accounts for the traders in Madura district. It purchases and issues drafts 
on private hankers in important towns of the Presidency and on Multani 
private bankers in Bombay and Calcutta and Nattukottai Chettis in Rangoon 
and Federated Malay States. For issuing drafts the firm charges a commis¬ 
sion of from 6 pies to one antia per cent. For purchasing drafts it charges 
a commission of from 1 to 4 annas per cent according to the amounts 
involved, trading conditions and the solvency of the drawer. For Burma 
it charges from 4 to 8 annas per cent and for Federated Muiuy States 
from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per cent. The drawees in Rangoon and Federated 
Malay States are mostly C'hottis. 

For the current account of the traders called nadnppu kanakku the firm 
charges from 9 to 12 per cent. This firm deals only with sight drafts or 
demand drafts which arc usually termed dharsana hundis. For amounts 
advanced to traders interest is not deducted in advance but collected only 
after the stipulated period of three, six or 12 months. 

B. S. A. V. Kasi Ai/i/ar Sankara Ayyar .—The business carried on by 
this firm is similar to that of S. N. S. S. and the extent of its business 
may be estimated at five lakhs a year. 

Multani firms .—These firms receive current deposits from traders und 
other members of the public and ullow interest on credit balances of deposi¬ 
tors at 3 to 6 per cent. They raise money from the Imperial Bank by 
discounting hundis executed in their favour by parties and endorsed by 
them in favour of the bunk at rates of interest ranging from 5 to 7 per 
cent. They have also accommodation in the Imperial Bank to the extent 
of Rs. 10,000 called unsecured current account which can be made use of 
for a day or two. The rate of interest charged on these current accounts 
by the bank is 1 per cent above the hundi rate. The Multani firms are 
allowed to discount hundis with the bank from one to two lakhs of rupees. 
The head offices of these bankers get accommodation from the head offices 
of the Imperial Bank, Indian Bank, Central Bank of India or the Bank 
of Hindustan und other joint-stock banks but the local firms do not approach 
the local branches of the joint-stock banks for any accommodation. Even 
the unsecured current account of the Imperial Bank is resorted to only 
occasionally. The Imperial Bank charges interest on the unsecured current 
account every quarter and carries the interest over to principal at the 
end of every quarter: in the case of hundis the interest is calculated for 
the period for which the hundi is yet to run from the date of discounting. 
The interest on hundis (otherwise called discount) is deducted in advance. 
When these bankers want to get money from their head office at Bombay 
or Madras they draw demand drafts in favour of the Imperial Bank and 
obtain money from the bank by paying a commission of one anna per cent 
for Madras demand drafts a'nd 2 annas per cent for Bombay demand drafts. 
Demand drafts are generally taken for sums of Rs. 10,000 and over. For 
demand drafts of less than Rs. 10,000 the rates of commission charged 
by the bank are 2 annas for Madras and 4 annas for Bombay. For tele- 
* graphic transfers the Imperial Bank charges a commission of 6 pies per 
cent for sums over Rs. 23,000, 1 anna per cent for sums between Rs. 10,000 
and Rs. 26.000 and 2 annas per cent for sums below Rs. 10,000. The dura¬ 
tion of a hundi is generally three months, but the Multanis state that 
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the Imperial Bank wants to have huntlis of shorter duration, say 66 or 
75 days when the rates of interest of the bank, are likely to rise. These 
firms do not receive fixed deposits from the public or the traders. Interest 
ou current deposits is added to the principal at the end of every six months. 

Lending. —The following are the three methods of lending adopted by 
the Multani firms: — 

1. Cash credit or overdraft called current account. 

2. Hundis. 

3. Demand pro-notes. 

Cash credit or overdraft. —This is lending on current accounts usually 
termed nadappu kanakku. The duration ol the account is six months. 
Interest is charged at 9 to 12 per cent. 

Hundi. —The rate of interest usually varies from A to 12 per cent hut 
higher rates up to 15 per cent are charged for small sums. Interest is 
deducted in advance. Tho period of the hundi is generally from 75 to 90 
days—sometimes it is 30 days and occasionally lour months. 

Demand pro-notes. —Money is lent to parties on these pro-notes at rates 
of interest ranging from 9 to 12 jier cent for periods of seven to 15 days. 
Interest on these pro-notes is collected at tiio time of repayment of the 
loan. 

Security for toons. —Advances are usually made on the persona! credit 
of tho borrowers on single signatures and sometimes on personal security 
on joint signatures. Advances are also made occasionally on gold jewels 
and on hypothecation of property. Advances are also made on yarns. 

Exchange. —These hankers remit money for traders through their agencies 
at various places, llraits on Madras are. charged at from par to 0 pies 
per cent and on other places at 6 pies to 1 anna per cent according to the 
distance of the place from Madura. Demand drafts on merchants of various 
places where these hankers have agencies arc taken from the local traders 
and money given to them at a commission which is dependent on the distance 
of the place from Madura and on the solvency of the drawer. Drafts on 
places where they have no agencies are also taken at a commission of 
4 to 1 anna over the rates charged by the Imperial Bank and money obtained 
on such drafts from the Imperial Bank. Tho Multani bankers take railway 
receipts accompanied by demand <1 rafts and invoices from traders and make 
payments to them against those instruments duly endorsed in their favour 
and collect the money from the drawees through their agencies. Remit¬ 
tances are undertaken by these hankers by telegraphic transfers at 4 to 1 anna 
per cent if the sum is over Its. 10,000 and from 1 to 2 annas if less than 
Its. 10,000. 

Nattukottui t'hctti money-lenders. —There are about 20 money-lenders 
of this type in the town. They advance loans to betel-shop keepers, coffee 
hotelkeepers and small traders in groceries, glassware and stationery, flowers, 
fruits and other miscellaneous articles. They generally advance from Its. 00 
to Rs. 1,000 to an individual. Sometimes loans to the extent of B-s. 5.000 
are also given to big traders. Sureties are taken as security for the loan. 
A borrower is given credit according to his financial position. It is rarely 
that these Cliettis advance loans on the security of house property or jewels. 
The period for which advances are made is generally 100 or 200 days and 
sometimes six to ten months. Money is advanced on pro-iiota which is 
accompanied by a letter of agreement. The rate of interest charged is 
generally 18 per cent. It muy lie sometimes 15 or 24 per cent according to 
the solvency ol the borrower. The letter of agreement will specify the 
period and modo of repayment. Repayments are made by borrowers in 
daily or monthly instalments. When daily instalments are stipulated, the 
period is usually 100 days. Irregularity in payment of instalments entails 
the payment of penal interest at one pie per rupee per diem for the days 
of default. The repayment should he completed liv the period stipulated 
failing which the penal clause would lie enforced and future credit refused. 
The interest for the period of the loan is deducted in advance at the time 
of disbursement of the loan. No rebate of interest is allowed on the 
instalments of principal repaid. Mahimai ut 4 annas per Rs. 100 and the 
usual stamp fees from 1 to 4 annas are also taken. The pass book supplied 
to each borrower is charged for at 2 annas each. 
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Tiie money-lenders send out their clerks to collect the instalments frost 
the borrowers every evening. The clerks make the collections and make 
an entry in the pass book given to the borrower in token of having received 
the amount. When these Chettis do not have sufficient funds for advancing 
money to the merchants, they take temporary advances from their neighbour¬ 
ing shops by means of hundis executed in favour of the latter on their 
Madras office. If money could not be got by the above method, vatti hundis 
or hundis bearing interest are drawn against their Madras offices end 
money raised through the local bankers. These Chettis do not generally 
receive deposits here,; but their head offices receive deposits from a fmv 
individuals and allow interest on them according to current rates of interest 
known as nadappn vatti fixed for each month for each firm. They do not 
lend money on hundis like the Multanis; nor do they raise money from 
the banks or the indigenous bankers on the security of pro-notes executed 
to them by parties. Their working capital is made up of their own capital 
and the accommodation they get now and then ironi their offices at Madras. 
Nattukottai Chettis who lend money in Madura are small in number and 
they are closing down their business here partly because of tho failure of 
some of their firms in Ceylon and other places and partly because their 
business is dull here. 


Section IV, 

Kidlns. 

The Madura Hindu Permanent Fund, Limited. —The fund is registered 
with an authorized capital & Its. 30,00,000 divided into 25,000 shares of 
Its? 84 each and 20,000 shares of Rs. 45 each. 

The state of affairs of the hind is as follows: — 

Paid-up share capital—Rs. 12,07,933-13-10. 

Deposits—Fixed—Rs. 11,173-6-2. 

Reserve fund—Rs. 32.525-2-7. 

Loans advanced on the security of house property and jewels— 
Rs. 7,08,430. 

Loans on the security of members’ subscriptions—Rs. 3,80,640. 

Loans advanced on joint signatures—Rs. 1,900. 

Loans overdue—Rs. 63,678. 

Of which 22 are covered by suits to the extent of Rs. 50,000 (approxi¬ 
mately). 

Deposits in other banks— 

Muduru-Ramnad Central Co-oi>erotive Rank. Ltd. 

Current account—Rs. 10.000—2 per cent interest. 

Fixed deposits—RS. 10,000—4J per cent interest. 

Indian Bank, Ltd.— 

Current account—Rs. 52,000—2 per cent interest for first half-year. 

Fixed deposits—Rs. 70.000—4J per cent interest. 

Madura Urban Bank, Ltd.— 

Current account—Rs. 5,0(X)—2 per cent interest. 

Of the reserve fund of Rs. 32.525-2-7. Rs. 18,210-8-8 is invested in tlio 
M. R. C. C. Bank. Ltd., and Rs. 11,932-5-3 in the Indian Bank, Ltd.; the 
balance has not yet been invested anywhere. The reserve fund is poor; 
for the first 20 years there was no reserve fund at all. It was only after 
that period that one-eighth of the net profit was set apart as reserve fund. 

Nature of the business. —The fund collects monthly subscriptions from 
tho niemliers towards their shares at the rate of Re" 1 per share either 
for a period of 45 or 84 months as may be arranged by tho subscriber with 
the fund at the time of taking the share. The fund guarantees to pay 
Rs. 50 and Rs. 102-8-0 at the expiry of 45 and 84 months respectively. 
Although the rules provide for taking fixed deposits from members, such depo¬ 
sits are not taken as the fund is unable to invest even the share subscriptions 
profitably. In fact as large a sum as Rs. 1,47,000 is invested in the co¬ 
operative and joint-stock banks in Madura at rates ranging from 2 to 44 
per cent while the fund allows 6i per cent to its subscribers. The fund 
is able to pay at this rate because of its income from penal interest. 
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The fund grants loans to its subscribers in the following manner: — 

(ti) Simple loan on the security of the amount subscribed to the extent 
of 88 per cent in the first year, 90 per cent in the second, 92 per cent 
in the third, 94 per cent in the fourth, 96 per cent in the fifth, 98 per cent 
in the sixth and 100 per cent in the seventh year. 

(b) Ordinary mortgage loans—on the security of landed property, 
jewels and Government paper—not more than 76 per cent of the estimated 
Value in the case of jewels, 66| per cent in the case of local houses, 35 per 
cent in the case of mufassal houses and 75 per cent of the nominal value of 
the Government promissory notes (the nominal value of the Government 
promissory-notes being 12J per cent less than its value). 

(r) With personal sureties. 

( d ) Extraordinary loan. 

The following rates of interest are charged for loans: — 

(a) One pie per rupee per month on the amounts of loans simple and 
mortgage whether paid or reserved in the. fund nt the request of the subs¬ 
cribers. 

(h) Two pies per rupee per month on the arrears of subscription due 
every month from non-henefited subscribers. 

(r) Four pies per rupee per month on the arrears of subscription and 
interest due every month from benefited subscribers, interest in the case 
of simple loans being only three pies. 

(cJ) 1\ per cent on loans to non-subseribers on the security of landed 
or house property; the loans to he discharged within two years and interest 
payable every six months—maximum amount of the loan is Rs. 5,000. 

The maximum amount of loan admissible to any member is Rs. 3,000 
and Rs. 6,IKK) under classes A and B respectively. The loan amounts will 
be adjusted from the subscriptions of the members at the end of 45 or 84 
months but payment of interest is to be made monthly. 

Except that the fund has current accounts with the Indian Rank and the 
co-operative banks it has no other connexion with those hanks. In fact 
it does not require any accommodation from any bank. Tt collects cheques 
on local banks for its subscribers. It does not finance trade. It pays a 
dividend to its sulmcriliei-s from the net profits of every year. The dividend 
declared last year was 13 pies per 100 units of capital. The total net profit 
for last year was Rs. 14.183-6-9 of which a sum of Rs. 1,772 was carried to 
the reserve fund ; three-fourths of the balance was declared, as dividend, the 
remaining one-fourth being given as remuneration to the 16 directors. . 


Section V. 

Co-operative Banks. 

The Madura Urban Co-operative Bat it.—The state of affairs of the bank 
is as follows : — 

Paid-up share capital—Rs. 40,312. 

Deposits'—Members— 

Fixed—Rs. 29,050—4 to 6 per cent. 

Current—Rs. 48,373—2 per cent. 

Savings—Rs. 53,096—4f per cent. 

Recurring—Rs. 8,920—61 per cent. 

Chit fund—Rs. 3,680. 

Deposits—Non-members— 

Fix&l—Rs. 12,153—4 to 6 per cent. 

Current—Rs. 12,150—1J per cent. 

Savings—Rs. 10,675—3J per cent. 

Recurring—Rs. 2,430—61 per cent. 

Reserve fund—Rs. 27,998 in M.R.C.C.B. 

Loans outstanding—Rs, 62,041. 

Covered by suits—Rs. 0,301. 
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Deposits in other hanks— 

M.R.C.C. Bank- 

Fixed deposits—Rs. 90,000—4 to 6 per cent. 

Current—Rs. 19,000 —2 per cent. 

Madras Central Urban Bank- 
Current—Rs. 23,494—2 per cent. 

Net profit for 1928-29—Rs. 4,791-2-0, 

Dividend for 1927-28—9 per cent on paid up share capital. 

This bank has no account with any joint-stock bank or the Imperial 
Bank in the town. It has an overdraft accommodation with the Madura- 
Ramnad'Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., but it had no occasion to over¬ 
draw all these yearn. The amount of overdraft allowed is Rs. 6,000. 

Interest at 8J per cent per annum is charged on all loans. The duration 
of the loans is generally from six to 12 months; six months in the case of 
loans repayable in lump on the expiry of the period and 12 months in the 
case of instalment loans. Loans are granted on the security of deposits of 
members and on personal security with two sureties. The business of the 
bank is confined to the lending of money to the gonerol public who are 
members. The maximum lent to a single individual is Rs. 1,000 at Rs. 50 per 
share. The bank does not finance traders. 

Auction chits of the value of Rs. 150, 300, 500, 600, 1,000, 2,000 and 
Rs. 3,000 are being conducted in the bank. Ten members subscribe to the 
chit fund in the case of chits of Rs. 500, 1,000, 2,000 or 3,000 and 12 in 
the case of those of Rs. 160, 300 and 600. In the former case subscriptions 
are payable every three months and in the latter case every two months. 
The duration of the chits is from 22 to 27 months. The chits are run on 
the auction system and the discount for each chit is fixed at from 3 to 9 
per cent as per rules of the bank. A sum of Rs. 4,113-10-8 is duo under 
decrees under chit fund subscriptions of members. 

Madvra-Itamncul Central Co-operat'ire Bank. IJ<t .—This bank financos 
rural credit societies and does not lend money to the traders of tbe town. 
It has an overdraft accommodation from tbe Imperial Bank to the extent 
of Rs. 1,60,000 gt 6J per cent. 


Sfxtion VT. 

Chita. 

The following kinds of chits are run in the town: — 

1. Auction chit. 

2. Prize chit. 

3. Kottu chit. 

Auction chit .—Fifty niembeh? join together and subscribe to a chit of 
the nominal value of R.s. 1,000, 1,250 or 1,500 lasting for 50 months. Tho 
foreman subscribes to three or four chits. General!}’ the foreman takes 
the, second, fourth and sixth or the first, third and fifth chits for himself 
without any discount. The other chits are auctioned among the subscribers 
present and the lowest bidder wins the prize. The prize amount less commis¬ 
sion at 1 anna per rupee on the difference between the nominal value and 
the prize amount is given to the prize winner on the latter executing a 
registered mortgage deed or pro-note with two personal sureties Ibr ensuring, 
prompt payment of future calls. The subscription for each call should be 
paid on or before the 5th day after tbe auction date, failing which interest 
at 3 pies per rupee per month will be levied on the subscription amount. 
Defaulters or others who wish to discontinue their subscriptions will be 
given their subscribed amount less deduction at 4 annas per rupee. No 
limit is fixed for the bid. The discount in each chit is shared by all the 
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subscribers of the chit. The following table shows the prize amount and 
discount allowed in respect of each instalment of a chit of the nominal 
value of Rs. 1,260 with 60 subscribers at Rs. 25 each for 50 months: — 


Instill. 



Discount or 

Disoount or 

naent 

Prize amount. 

commission 

commission 

number. 



amount* 

per chit. 


as. 

4* 

as 

. i- 

as. 

. A. 

p. 

1. 

760 

0 

£00 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2. 

1,280 

0 






3. 

069 

0 

690 

10 

11 

13 

0 

4. 

1,260 

0 

. 





£. 

668 

12 

£81 

4 

11 

io 

0 

8. 

1,260 

0 






7. 

730 

1 

610 

16 

10 

”s 

6 

8. 

748 

7 

601 

9 

10 

0 

6 

9. 

771 

14 

478 

2 

0 

9 

0 

10. 

781 

4 

468 

12 

0 

8 

0 

11. 

626 

0 

426 

0 

8 

8 

0 

12. ' 

831 

4 

418 

12 

8 

6 

0 

13. 

809 

6 

440 

10 

8 

13 

0 

14. 

860 

16 

389 

1 

7 

12 

6 

16. 

860 

16 

389 

1 

7 

12 

6 

1«. 

806 

7 

361 

9 

7 

0 

6 

17. 

876 

0 

376 

0 

7 

8 

0 

18. 

898 

7 

361 

9 

7 

0 

6 

19. 

837 

8 

412 

8 

8 

4 

0 

20 

861 

9 

398 

7 

7 

15 

6 

21. 

842 

3 

407 

13 

8 

2 

6 

22. 

876 

0 

375 

0 

7 

8 

0 

23. 

893 

12 

366 

4 

7 

2 

0 

24. 

881 

4 

368 

12 

7 

6 

0 

26 . 

871 

14 

378 

2 

7 

9 

0 

26. 

887 

8 

862 

8 

7 

4 

0 

27. 

873 

7 

376 

9 

7 

8 

6 

28. 

896 

14 

363 

2 

7 

1 

0 

20. 

907 

13 

342 

3 

6 

13 

6 

8«. 

903 

2 

346 

14 

6 

16 

0 

31. 

914 

1 

336 

16 

6 

11 

6 

32. 

923 

7 

326 

9 

6 

8 

6 

33. 

937 

8 

312 

8 

6 

4 

0 

31. 

942 

3 

307 

13 

6 

2 

6 

Sh. 

066 

4 

293 

12 

6 

14 

0 

36. 

946 

14 

303 

2 

6 

1 

0 

37- 

981 

4 

268 

12 

6 

6 

0 

38. 

97« 

9 

273 

7 

6 

7 

6 

39. 

987 

8 

262 

8 

6 

4 

0 

40. 

981 

4 

268 

12 

6 

6 

0 

41. 

1,007 13 

242 

3 

4 

13 

6 

42. 

1,016 10 

234 

6 

4 : 

11 

0 

43. 

1,037 

8 

2t2 

8 

4 

4 

0 

44. 

1,043 12 

206 

4 

4 

2 

0 

46. 

1,066 

4 

193 12 

3 : 

14 

0 

46. 

1,087 

8 

162 

8 

3 

4 

0 

47, 

1,112 

8 

137 

8 

2 ' 

12 

0 

48. 

1,143 12 

106 

4 

2 

2 

0 

49. 

1,181 

4 

66 12 

1 

6 

0 

60. 

1,260 

0 

• • 
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Prize chit .— One hundred to 500 persons join together and subscribe at the 
rate of Re. 1 or Rs. 2 per week or per month for 60 instalments. Lots are 
cast and the prize winner is given Rs. 50 or Rs. 100 as the case may be. 
He need not subscribe for future calls. Fifty such prizes are given and in 
each case the prize winner ceases to pay further subscriptions. At the 
51st chit all the remaining members are each given Rs. 60 or Rs. 100 aa 
may have been agreed to beforehand. 

There is another form of the above chit in which instead of the sum 
of Rs. 60 or Rs, 100 an article worth Rs. 50 or Rs. 100 such as a bicycle, 
a gold jewel or saree Is given away as the prize. On the 51st chit the 
remaining members are giVen either the article or the money as they may 
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Kottu rhit.-—One hundred persons join together and subscribe at the rate 
of Rs. 2 or Rs. 5 per month for 60 months. Lots are drawn on the auction 
day in the presence of the subscribers and the subscriber whose name is 
accompanied by the prise slip is declared the winner. The winner gets the 
nominal amount of the chit, vis.. Rs. 100 or Rs. 250 as the case may be. 
The foreman reserves one or two chits to which he contributes for himself 
without any casting of lots and takes the amounts in the first and third 
or the second and fourth calls. He also takes a commission of Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 5 per call from the prize amount to meet incidental charges and gives 
the balance of the amount to the winner on his executing a mortgage deed 
or pro-note with personal security for ensuring prompt payment of future 
calls. For default in payment interest is levied at 3 pies per mpee por 
month. Arrears due from defaulters who have taken the prize me recovered 
through court. Sometimes the foreman may take 6 to 12 per cent of tho 
prize money on account of working expenses. 

Sometimes malpractices are found in chits, the foremen of which either 
make belated payments or misappropriate the subscription amount. 

Tnfei-relutionxhii/ between the financing agencies. —Roth the Indian Bank 
and the Travancore National Bank maintain a current account with the 
Imperial Bank so as to facilitate the collection of cheques or bills on the 
latter bank. The Imperial Bank charges the usual rates of commission for 
the drafts of the Indian Bank and tho Travancore Bank on their head 
offices. A preferential treatment is however accorded to tho Multani hankers 
os 'he Imperial Bank gets more business through them. Tice Mnltani bankers 
raise money freely from the Imperial Bank by discounting liundis at 6 to 
7 per cent. The rates charged by the Multani hankers to their c-lients 
generally range from 9 to 12 per cent. The Multani hankers complain that 
the Imperial Tank finds our tj,c names of their clients mid encourages them 
to have direct dealings with it, hut this is really in the interests of the 
clients themselves as they can pet money at a lower rate of interest from the 
Imperial Bank. The Indian Bank does not discount tho hunclis of the 
Multanis as the latter are unwilling to furnish information regarding the worth 
of the drawers. The Imperial Bank however discounts the liundis on the 
strength of the solvency of the Multani endorser. The Multani hankers put 
in their deposits in the Travancore Bank as they get 3 per cent interest 
on their current account in that bank while they get no interest at all on 
that account in the Imperial Bank. The Imperial Bank grants accommoda¬ 
tion to the Indian Bank and to the Multani bankers. 


Section VII. 


Textile dyeing and handloam wearing—Dyeing of yarns. 

The number of dyers carrying on the industry on a factory basis is 
about 60 of whom 20 do business on a large scale. They produce about 1,600 
bales of yarn per month at 75 bales per head. Forty dyers produce about 
1,400 bales at 35 hales per head and 300 small dyers who carry on the busi¬ 
ness as a cottage industry produce about 600 bales at 2 per head. The total 
production of the dyed yarn per month thus works out to 3,500 bales. A 
hale of varn weighing 320 lb. costs Rs. ,‘550. Counts of yarns ranging from 
20s to 60s are being dyed in the town. 

The yarns are got from the local mills, viz., the Madura Mills and Sri 
Minakshi Mills and the mills of Koilpatti. Tutieorin, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore 
and Bangalore. The Madura Mills usually sell their yarn to big dealers 
and dyers for cash. The yarn has to be paid for before the close of the 
month succeeding that in which it was purchased. This means that the 
average period allowed for payment will he almut 45 days. If payments 
are made at the time of purchase, the mills allow a commission of 24 per 
tent and a rebate of 4 per cent for the day* of credit allowed. The big 
dealers and the dyers generally make payments to the mills in advance and 
t*M>v always keep swne credit balance with the mill* which allow an interest 
of 4 per cent on daily balances. In certain cases the Minakshi Milk allow,, 
a week’s credit to prominent tjyers or dealers in yarns. Only prominent ' 
dyers buy yarn from the mills direct; the other dvers buv it from the 



dealers on credit. The dealers charge 9 per cent interest from the date 
oi delivery of the yarn to the date 01 payment or value and allow the dyer's 
credit tor a month or two. There are seven big dealers who buy yarn trout 
the Madura Mills and sell on credit to the dyers. 

The dyers buy dyes from seven big dye-dealers iu Madura. Of these 
two dealers deal m German dyes, one in briti->u. two m American and two 
in Swiss dyes. 'The dyes used are Aniline vat, Alizarine and hiaphthois. 
The German dyes account lor 75 per cent oi the local consumption. The 
dealers in dyes sell mostly on credit. There are no dehnite terms of payment 
and there is no fixed period of credit allowed by these wholesalers as there 
is competition among them. Generally the period of credit ranges from 
one to three months. ’These wholesalers sell to retailers and to consumers 
direct. Interest is charged at 9 per cent irom the dote ot delivery but it 
is not always possible to realize it owing to competition among the dye-stuff 
dealers. 'Hie chief dyers have, their own capital and when they are in 
need of money they take loans from the Imperial bank, the Indian bank 
or the indigenous Hankers. Some dyers borrow direct from the bank while 
others borrow from the Multani bankers on bundis which are discounted 
by the bankers with the imperial bank. The period ot credit allowed by 
tne banks is three to six months and that by the Multanis three months. 
The banks insist on joint signatures while the Multanis grant loans on 
single signature. Hence the dyers find it more convenient to take loans 
lrom the indigenous bankers though they charge a higher rate of interest 
than the banks. Money is also borrowed from money-lenders belonging to 
the Sourashtru community who grant loans for varying periods and charge 
interest from 9 to 12 per cent. Generally the ordinary dyer will have some 
capital ot his own. He gets credit from the dealers of dyes and yams and 
by taking occasional loans or advances from the indigenous bankers he is 
enabled to maintain his credit with the yarn and dye-dealers. 

The Havero Trading Co. ol bom buy are the sole importers of the dyes 
manufactured by the l.G. Firm in Germany. Goods are imported at 
bombav, Madras and Tuticorin and cleared by the importers through their 
agencies and stocked in their godowns in the respective ports. Supplies are 
sent to their representatives or agents here, Messrs. Chari <fc itam and 
Dhaduji lfhakjee & Co., when they require them. The agents deposit with 
the importers ?, certain sum of money, say a lakh of rupees and get goods 
from them up to the amount of the deposit. The agents here sell to the 
dyers at the price the importers may fix from time to time and get their 
commission on the sales. The sale-proceeds are remitted to the importers 
at Bombay by itieuus of drafts or cheques. The importers generally allow 
45 days, credit to the agents. The stock with the local agents will be 
replenished every now and then according to the requirements of the local 
markets up to a limit .determined by their deposits. No dyestuff dealer 
can pledge his goods with the banks and raise money on their security us 
the goods do not belong to him but to the importer. The importers do not 
concern themselves with the difficulties experienced by their agents in realiz¬ 
ing the amounts of their credit sales. The local agents sell to retail dealers 
on credit and allow them some concession rates. 'The prices of the retailers 
and those of the wholesalers will not differ much owing to keen competition 
among all the dealers. 

The dyed yarns are bundled and labelled with the trade mark of the 
various manuiacturers and then made into bales of 32 or 40 bundles each 
according to the counts and then exported. Almost all dyers sell for credit 
and no brokers are employed in the marketing. The dyers sell direct to 
dealers and to weavers. Some dyers charge an interest of 9 per cent from 
date of delivery while others give a month’s time and charge interest at 
9 per cent after that period. The interest charged is generally collected 
from the dealers. The northern markets—Telugu districts—do not however 
fetch interest. The agents or clerks of the dyers go and collect the money 
due from the purchasers. The latter also remit money by insurance. Some¬ 
times the dealers send mouey by drafts on Imperial Bank. The credit 
facilities now obtaining for the industry are mostly adequate and there is 
not much difficulty in raising credit for short periods. There is over¬ 
production and keen competition in the trade and the prices therefor* go 
down. The margin of profit ranges from 4 to 7 per cent. 



Hyeing of picce-goodt. —Japan mulls, British mulls, Kasas, Gadas, etc., 
are being dyed for the mauuiaeture of Hungadi sarees and tor sale us 
colour sarees. There are about 10 persons in the town who carry on this 
business ot dyeing ot piece-goods on a very large scale on a factory basis. 
About 1,500 sarees will be turned out by each of the above factories in a 
month. There are about 40 to 50 dyers who dye about 700 to 800 sarees 
each per month. Then there are small dyers who number about 400 dyeing 
about 300 to 400 sarees each per month. 

These piece-goods are brought by the dyers from the dealers either for 
cash or lor credit. Generally the big lactory owners purchase these for 
cash Irom the local dealers or agents of the tirms in Bombay who import 
tiies© goods either from Japan or Bngland. The dealers allow credit to 
the dyeis up to three mouths. Dye-stuffs are bought for cash generally. 
The dyers avoid taking credit from the dealers because the oredit prices 
are higher than cash prices and the period oi such credit extends only up 
to a month. Aftei these piece-goods are soaked in water and then dried, 
they are dotted by women and oyed black or red as may be required. The 
dyeing is done by men. 

The dyers sell the finished goods to dealers or dalals oi brokers who add 
their owii profit and bell the cloths to consumers in the town or send them 
to outside plates. The big dyers send the sarees to various parts of the 
Presidency on credit and realize the value in three or four months’ time. 
These people have often to send their clerks or agents to collect the dues 
from the purchasers. About 3 to 5 per cent of the output would be sold for 
cash locally There are small dyers who take these sarees m -lieadloads to 
vanous weekly markets and sell them for cash. Some dyers take them 
in then own carts and sell them to consumers in the town for cash or for 
credit lasting tor a lortmght or a month at the most. These sales will only 
be piece-meal. Generally these sarees are consigned wholesale to mufassal 
stations where the dealers sell them in their respective places. Sometimes 
the purchasers remit money to these dyeis by insurance. 

Th© lug dieis have tlieir own capital and do not generally borrow from 
outsiders. The small and the medium dyers, lies ides their own capital and 
the usual credit allowed to them by dealers in piece-goods and dyes, get 
small sums liom then hiother dyers without interest and repay them when 
they get then sale-proceeds. They do not borrow money either from the 
Multanis or the joint-stock banks. 

There are some dealers in these sarees who arc themselves dyers and 
they bell their products in their own shops either to local consumers or 
to outside puieliaseis. The small dyers und some of the medium class 
sell their finished goods to daluls or middlemen who charge a commission 
of three to ioui jnes pei lupee on the invoice price and make payments 
to the sellers alter deducting the commission. The purchasers do not pay 
cash immediately. They take tune to pay and the period may go up to 
two or sometimes even three months. The dalals add their own profit and 
sell. The dyers who sell their goods to these dalals do not care whether 
the latter are able to find a market or not or whether they are able to realize 
the prices of the articles sold on credit; the dalals must pay for the goods 
before the close of the eiedit period. An interest of 12 per cent is charged 
on payments made after the credit period and rebate at 12 per cent is given 
on payments made before the expiry of the credit period. Piece-goods 
dealers get piece-goods for cash only; they do not get credit from their 
suppliers. They allow eiedit to the purchasers up to one month and some¬ 
times even more and add the interest to the price in advance. Interest 
at 9 to 10$ per cent is sometimes charged by some of these dealers to the 
dyers from elate of delivery. 

Ilandloom weaving .—There are about 8,000 handlooms among Souiashtras 
and about 1,500 among the other w'eaving classes (Kaikolars, Senians or 
Sedare. Christians of Kosavarpalayam and a class of Chettis in the town). 
The following are the methods by which handloom weaving is carried on in 
the town: — 

1. Independent weaving by individuals. 

2. Weaving for wages. 

3. Weaving on contract. 

4. Wearing carried on by capitalists. 

5. Wearing done on a factory basis. 



First method .—The weaver purchases the yarn, lace, silk, etc,, himself, 
prepares the warp, manufactures tire cloth in his own looms and sells the 
finished articles to the dealer direct or to any broker. The broker purchases 
the cloths outright lrorn these weavers and then sells them at a higher price 
fixing a margin ot profit according to the demand in the market. 

Second method .—The weaver does the weaving for wages getting the 
yarn and other materials from the consumer or the dealer as the case may 
be and gets the wages at n stipulated rate for each cloth after he returns 
the finished articles. 

Third method .—The weaver is given the yarn, lace, etc., and some money 
to meet the preliminary expenses and he manufactures the articles accord¬ 
ing to the specifications and gives them to the dealer, w r ho pays the price 
fixed for the cloths at tho time ol ordering after deducting the cost of materials 
and tho money already advanced. 

Fourth method .—This is similar to tho third but two or three persons 
join together to find the initial capital to finance the business and maintain 
a number ol weavers under them who are under an obligation to sell the 
cloths to these capitalists. 

Fifth method —There ore two lactories in the town, the Madura Mani 
Weaving Factory and the Gopulram Weaving and Knitting Factory where 
they maintain a number ot looms and employ a number of weavers, purchasing 
the yarn themselves, preparing the warp in their factories and paying the 
workmen wages on tho piece-work system at stipulated rates. These factories 
weave towels, shirting pieces, dhotis and fine angavastrams. 

The weavers generally get credit from the dealers in yarn, lace, etc., for 
a period of one to two months and repay the amounts after the articles 
manufactured are sold. The dealers in yarn, silk and lace get their credit 
from the Multani bankers who lend them money at rates of interest ranging 
from 9 to 18 per cent according to tho financial position and personal credit 
of the dealer. 

The cloths nianulaetured by the weavers are consumed more in outside 
places thun in the town. Cloths are sent by tho dealers to mufassal places 
on credit in addition to cash sales effected—locally or outside. Such credits 
do not extend beyond one or two months. The individual weaver will get 
only his labour charges by selling his cloths direct to purchasers while the 
dealer will get from four annas to Its. 1-4-0 per cloth according to the quality 
of the cloth ami the demand tor the artie.e in the market. 


Section VIII. 

. Trade. 

The principal articles exported from the town are dyed yarns, dyed and 
undyed piece-goods and groundnut. The methods of marketing dyed yarns 
nnd dyed and undyed piece-goods and the modo of financing the trade in 
those articles are dealt with in Section yil. 

Groundnut is taken to Madura by the ryots of the neighbouring villages 
and sold to wholesale purchasers. These dealers either purchase the articles 
on their own account or sell the articles for the ryot at a commission of one 
anna per hag. Sometimes the ryots ask the dealers to postpone the sales 
in expectation of higher prices, fn such cases they get from the dealers an 
advance not exceeding 80 per cent of the value of the commodity and take 
the balance after the sales are effected. Groundnut is sold to consumers 
and exporting firms such as Kalli Brothers and Volkart Brothers, through 
their agents here. The contractors to Ralli Brothers and Volkart Brothers 
who purchase groundnut from the suppliers at Madura make payments only 
after a week or ten days from the date of purchase as they are able to get 
money from the agents of the firms only by that time. During this interval 
the traders sometimes find themselves unable to purchase the articles from 
the ryots for want of money. These contractors sometimes pay money in 
advance hut this depends on the demand from their agents and the supply 
in the local market. The purchasers give a commission of one anna per 
bag in addition to the purchase price. Groundnut is also sold to retail 
dealers. 



The necessary finance for the trade is got from the Multani bankers and 
Xattukottai Chettig, the rates of interest enargeo being li per cent and 16 
per cent respectively. The period of the advances is three months. 

The principal articles imported are grains and eoeck, groceries, dyes, 
yams, piece-goods, hardware and building materials, glassware, stationery 
and other sundry articles. 

Grains and seeds. —There are about 25 wholesale traders who purchase 
grains and seeds locally from the ryots ami also import them from Bombay, 
Karachi, Madras, Mysore and other important places in India. Brokers are 
employed for the local purchase or sale of grains and they are paid a com¬ 
mission of 3 pies per oug. The ryots of surrounding villages have their 
grains sold by tho wholesale dealers at a commission of 2 annas per bag of 
oO measures and the purchasers pay a commission of 2 pies per. rupee to the 
dealer. Sales of articles on behalf of ryots tor commission are always made 
for cash. 

As regards imports from other places, tho following tablo shows the period 
of credit allowed to the importer and the rate of commission paid hy him 
to the commission agents in outside places for the purchase of grains: — 

Madras—1 month's credit—1 per cent commission . 

Tutk-Olin—8 days and 15 days—1 per cent commission. 

Virudunagar—8 and 11 days—1 per cent commission, 

Mysore, Godavari, Kistna and Guntur—Ready cash payment lfl per cent 
commission. 

The exporters from Mysore, Godavari. Kistna, Guntur, Karachi and 
Calcutta raise money on railway receipts and the consignees make payments 
to tho Imperial Bank which collects the bills. The consignors in Virudunagar 
and Tuticorin draw hundis on the consignees. As regards Madras, pay¬ 
ments arc made mostly hy insurance and in some coses hundis are drawn 
on the consignees. The usual practice is for the consignors to draw bills on 
the consignees; but in some cases the consignees buy drafts and send them 
to the consignors. Seventy-five per cent of the sales will be on credit and 
25 per cent for cash. Ten days’ credit in usually nllowcd. Twelve per cent 
interest is charged after the credit jieriod. The wholesalers sell to retail 
deale is who sell to consumers adding their own profit. 

The importers borrow money on current account from S.N.S.S. and the 
Multani hankers at 12 per cent for a period of three months. Sometimes 
money is lent for six months also. Money is also borrowed from the Imperial 
Bank or the Indian Hank on the security of goods imported. The joint- 
stock banks advance loans ou the security of goods to the extent of 00 per 
c-ent on cotton seeds and 75 to 80 per cent on grains. Partial deliveries are 
also made on payment of a portion of the advance. 

Groceries. —There aie ten commission agents who import groceries from 
all parts of India and soil them to wholesalers, retailers and consumers. They 
sell articles to the dealers on credit and also for cash. The usual period of 
credit for groceries is 20 days hut it is liable to variation according to con¬ 
tract. Interest at 12 per cent is charged on payments made after the ex¬ 
piry of the credit period and rebate at the sume rate is also -allowed if pay¬ 
ments are made before the expiry of the period. The commission agent gets 
a commission of II per cent from the consignors and will have to sell tho 
articles for the best price procurable on l>eha]f of the latter. " The sale-pro¬ 
ceeds aro remitted to the consignors periodically hy means of insurance or 
draft. The articles are mostly sold locally and the money obtained personally 
from purchasers. Sometimes they are also sent to lmifassal stations when 
they are paid for through post hy insurance or by means of Nodappu hundis. 

The indigenous hankers finance these commission agents at rates of interest 
ranging from 9 to 12 per cent. The Imperial Bank also lends them money 
on the security of goods. 

Dyes and yarns are dealt with in Section VJJ. 

Piece-goods. —The foreign piece-goods that are imported into Madura are 
mostly purchased from Madras through brokers who get the goods from 
importers such as Messrs. Ralli Brothers, Wilson <fc Co., Taylor Sc Co.. 
Walker & Co., and Ewing <fe Co. All these importers except RaLH 
Brothers allow credit to these brokers up to 75 days and allow re¬ 
bate of interest • at 9 per cent if payment is made before the expiry 



of the credit period. The brokers send the goods here to the dealers 
and collect the amounts in about ten days or a fortnight. After that period 
interest at 9 per cent is levied and collected; in any case the amounts of the 
invoices are collected before the credit period of 75 days. The importing 
firms in Madras also import goods on behalf of dealers. In that case the 
manufacturers draw 90 davs’ bills on the dealers who pav the amounts to 
the hank authorised to collect the hill and take delivery of the goods. The 
Nattnkottai Chetti piece-goods dealers in Madura who number about twenty 
get their goods through their agents at Madras who deal with the brokers 
of the importing firms. There are about 40 to 50 Sourashtra piece-goods 
dealers who get their goods through brokers who are given a commission of 
19 to 14 annas per bale both by the purchasing and the selling firm. 

The dealers here sell to retailers and also consumers in pieces. Retail 
dealers are allowed credit for a month and sometimes up to three months. 
Interest at 9 to 10$ per cent is levied after the expire of the month and for 
payments before the expire' of the credit period. rebate of interest at 9 to 
101 ner cent Is allowed. The wholesaler sells at a commission rate to the 
retailer so that the latter is enabled to sell pieces at the same rate as the 
former. 

The Nattukottai Chetti dealers do not borrow roonev locally. Occasionally 
some of them get some accommodation from the Multani hankers at 9 to 
19 per cent for a short period. The Souvashtras get their credit both from 
their brother merchants and the Multani bankers. The rate of interest they 
pay ranges from 9 to 12 per cent and sometimes it goes up to 13$ per cent. 
The dealers prefer to borrow from the Multani bankers as thev will have to 
pledge their goods if they wish to borrow from the joint-stock banks. 

There are about ten Bombay piece-goods dealers in the town who get 
their articles through their agents in Bomhav. The agents in Bombay pur¬ 
chase the articles required by these dealers from importing firms or from 
the agents of the mills of Ahmedabad. Bombay. Bangalore, Karachi, etc., 
at. Bombay and send them to the dealers here. The importing firms in 
Bombay usually allow 70 davs’ credit, and charge 9 ner cent interest after 
that period. The Indian mills also allow credit ranging from 60 to 90 davs 
and charge interest at 9 per cent after the exnirv of the credit period. The 
dealers here remit money to the agents at Bomhav bv drafts through the 
Multani bankers in the town at a commission of 6 pies to 2 annas per cent. 
They sell locally to consumers and also to retailers. The retailer is given 
a month’s credit after which interest at 9 per cent is charged. 

Country cloths from Salem are got on credit through commission agents 
or dalals at Salem who purchase the cloths from the weavers direct. The 
prices of the invoices sent bv these commission agents include their own com¬ 
mission and on realisation >of the amounts from the purchasers the weavers 
are paid their prices loss the commission included bv the dalals. These dalals 
allow credit for three months to the local dealers Interest at 9 per cent 
is charged on payments made after the exnirv of the credit neriod. Monev 
i“ remitted bv insurance or by means of drafts. A rebate of 9 per cent is 
allowed by the brokers for payments made before the exnirv of the credit 
period. 

Hardwire, building materials, etc .—All kinds of hardware, tiles, cement, 
flooring-tiles and building materials are imported into the town. Iron and 
steel articles are got from the manufacturers in England and other foreign 
countries who send them to Tuticorin wherefrom the goods are cleared bv the 
National Bank. Tho manufacturers send hills of exchange payable 60 or 
90 days after sight. The shipping documents are delivered by the bank 
against payment made by the consignees. Usually tlie hardware merchants 
in the town clear the goods through their clearing agents, and the bank deli¬ 
vers the shinning documents on the responsibility of such agents who deliver 
the goods which are kept in the custody of the hank to the parties on pay¬ 
ment. made into the bank on or before the due date. Sales are made to the 
retailer and to the consumer without the intervention of any broker or com¬ 
mission agent. Approved customers are allowed to make ’ payments after 
one to three months but interest at 12 per cent is charged from’ date of deli¬ 
very. The rate of interest.mav be reduced to 9 per cent in the case of well 
known, constituents and even foregone in special cases. Money is r e mitte d 
by the purchasers either by insurance or by hundis. Generally Chettis sen d 



money by hundis which are cashed with the local hankers or Chettis’ firms 
at par or at a small commission if they are Madras hundis; the commission 
paid is recovered from the purchaser. 

Most of the hardware merchants have their own capital and many of 
them do not hare accommodation from the Imperial Bank. Some hare a 
current account in that bank with a view to make remittances through the 
hank to the National Bank of India, Ltd., at Tuticorin. Some dealers go to 
Tutieorin, make payments direct to the National Bank and take delivery 
of the goods. Those dealers who stand in need of funds borrow from Multani 
bankers on hundi or demand pro-notes at 9 to 12 per cent. 

Paddy .—There are about 50 traders dealing in paddy in the town. They 
sell for commission paddy brought to their mundis by the rvots of the sur¬ 
rounding villages during the months of October to March. They get a com¬ 
mission of one anna per hag both from the seller Vnd the purchaser. Thev 
also charge from 2J to 3 annas ner cart of 12 or 15 bags on account of inci¬ 
dental charges called Mahimai which is collected from the seller. The traders 
sometimes go to the villages and purchase paddy on their own account when 
there is demand in the market. Tn that case they pay readv cash for the 
paddy bought, add their own profit and sell. Tn special cases the ryots allow 
some time which does not in any case exceed seven days. The sales made 
b> the dealers to the consumers or to dealers in paddy from other daces 
such as Virudhunagar and Tirumangalam are always for cash generally; in 
some cases the purchasers make payments in five or six days. No credit is 
allowed to purchasers. 

The traders get accommodation from their brother traders for ten or fifteen 
days at 9 per cent. A few traders borrow money from the Imperial Bank on 
the security of paddy. Paddy traders do not generally borrow from the 
Multan is or the othor indigenous bankers. 

Brat ware .—There are three wholesale dealers and about 27 retail dealers 
in the town carrying on trnde in brnsswave. The manufactured articles are 
got from Delhi. Bombay, Sholapur, Poona. Moradabad. Benares, Bangalore, 
Tiruppur, Knlahasti. Tinnevelly, P»lgb»t. Naoarkoil. Srivillipnttur. Kumbn- 
konam and Dindigul. Consignors in Delhi. Bombay. Poona, Sholapur and 
Moradabad obtain money on railway receipts and send the drafts and railway 
receipts through the Imperial Bank. The consignees clear the goods after 
making payment to the bank on presentation of the drafts. Manufacturers 
of other places send the articles on credit charging interest at 12 per cent 
from the date of despatch. Payments to them are made in the course of one 
to three months by moans of drafts through R. N. R. S. or R. S. A. C. firms 
at 6 pies to 11 annas per cent commission. Sales are made to retail dealers 
of Madura and Ramnad districts and Ceylon and also to consumers direct. 
Sales to consumers are for cash, while those to retailers are for credit. The 
retailers are charged 12 per cent interest from the date of delivery of the 
goods and they are given time for payment up to three months. Remittances 
from Chet.tinad are made by means of vatti hundis which are cashed with 
R. N. S. S. and from Ceylon through drafts on the indigenous hankers here. 
Purchasers of other places remit money by insurance. Accounts are settled 
every year. 

Brass sheets are obtained from importing firms at Madras such ns Gordon 
Woodroffe & Co.. Bombay Company, Binnv Company and Shaw Wal¬ 
lace & Co., through the head offices of the local wholesale dealers. The 
ittiuorting firms charge 12 per cent interest from the date of delivery 
and receive payments in the course of one to three months. Remittances 
to Madras are made by means of drafts through the indigenous bankers. 

The brass sheets are used in the manufacture of brows ware in the local 
factories. The workmen in the factories nre given' permanent advances of 
Ws. 100 to Rs. 200. The Local dealers borrow monev from the South India 
Bank and the indigenous hankers. The estimated value of the total imports 
of brassware is Rs. 10 lakhs per annum and of exports Rs. 4 lakhs. 

Stationery, glassware and mitctUaneout article *.—There are a number of 
shopkeepers dealing in cutlery, crockery, hosiery, glassware, stationery and 
other miscellaneous articles. These articles are got from Madras and also 
from manufacturers in foreign countries through their agents in Madras. 
The foreign merchants send drafts against payment or acceptance according 
«|S the consignee is a new or old customer. The amounts of these drafts ar© 



remitted through the National Bank, Tnticorin, and sometimes throng the 
Imperial Bank. The usual period of the drafts is 60 to 90 days in the case 
of B/A and from 30 to 60 days in the case of D/P drafts. 

Money is borrowed whenever necessary from the indigenous bankers in the 
town at 12 per cent interest. Sometimes money is also borrowed from the 
Indian Bank at 9 per cent. The indigenous bankers lend money on current 
account, i.e., overdrafts and the merchant is facilitated in making repay¬ 
ments every day or whenever he gets money and the duration of such an 
account is not fixed. Usually the suppliers at Madras draw bills on the con¬ 
signees. Sometimes remittances are made to the consignors through the 
indigenous bankers, by means of drafts at a commission of one anno per cent. 

Articles are sold to commission agents in Madura and mufassal stations 
who in their turn sell them to dealers in those places. Sales are also made 
to consumers direct. Commission agents get a commission of 1£ per cent 
from the purchasers. Credit is allowed to mufassal dealers up to two months. 
The small shopkeepers sometimes raise money from Nattukottai Chettis and 
Marwaris on kandu vntti system. 

Distribution .—There are seven or eight big commission agents in tho 
town who purchase locally all the commodities tnat may he required by their 
customers in the mufassal (mostly Chettinadl from wholesalers and direct 
importers and send them to retail dealers at a commission of 1 per cent. 
They consign the articles to the mufassal dealers who make immediate pay¬ 
ments and pay an interest of 9 per cent for belated payments. Payments 
are nitide in cash or by vatti hundis which are cashed with the firm of 
S.N.8 S. The importers and wholesalers in the town allow these commission 
agents a week’s credit for grains and flour, a month’s credit for groceries 
and 15 days’ credit for oils, etc. Interest at 12 per cent is charged from 
tho expiry of the credit period and rebate allowed for payments made before 
the credit period. 


Section TX. 

Hanking facilities for trade. 

Financing of trade .—Some exporters raise money from the Imperial Bank 
and the Multnni hankers on demand drafts accompanied by railway receipts 
and invoices. The exporters of dyed yarns, dyed piece-goods and country 
cloths get credit from the dealers in yarns, dyes and piece-goods; they also 
borrow money when needed from the Mnltani hankers and the Sourashtm 
money-lenders at 9 to 12 per cent. As regards groundnut, the contractors 
of exporting firms pay money to the dealers in a week or ten days. If money 
is needed for purchasing groundnut from the ryots, loans are taken from the 
Mnltani hankers and Nattukottai Chettis at 12 per cent and 15 per cent 
respectively. As regards imports, importers of 'grains and seeds borrow 
from Mnltani hankers and S.N.S.8. on single signature at 12 per cent 
and from the Imperial Bank and the Indian Bank on the security of goods 
at 7 to 9 per cent. The rate of interest charged by the Indian Bank will 
he 1 per cent higher than that of the Imperial Bank. Grocery merchants 
get credit from the indigenous bankers at 9 to 12 per cent and from the Impe¬ 
rial Bunk on the security of goods. The piece-goods merchants borrow money 
from the Multuni honkers and Sourashtra money-lenders at 9 to 12 per cent. 
Hardware merchants raise loans from the Mnltani hankers on hundis or pro¬ 
notes at 9 to 12 per cent. Shopkeepers who deal in glassware, stationery, 
etc., borrow money from the indigenous hankers at 12 per cent and from the 
Indian Bank Rt 9 per cent. Small traders take loans from Nattukottai 
Chettis and Marwaris on kandu vntti system. The Imperial Bank lends 
money on the security of all kinds of goods. The Indian Bank also does 
so though on n smaller scale. The articles are stored in the godowns of 
the hanks and deliveries made on payment. Partial deliveries are also made 
against partial payments. Godown rent, supervision charges and insurance 
premium are collected from the borrowers. Whenever money is needed by 
the traders it is obtained easily from the indigenous bankers who grant loans 
on single signature at 9 to 15 per eent, the most common rate being 12 per 
cent. The period of advance is usually three months. Though the joint- 
stock bunks advance money at a lower rate of interest and for a longer period 
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the traders prefer to borrow from the indigenous bankers as they giro loans 
on the personal credit of the borrower whereas the joint-stock banks demand 
sureties. The traders find it difficult to secure proper sureties and hence 
they are not able to get much help from the banks. The indigenous bankers 
allow -overdrafts to traders up to a certain limit according to their worth, 
business capacity and honesty and levy interest on daily balances. They 
givp loans on hnndis for 90 days and on pro-notes for shorter periods also. 
They finance all kinds of trade. Dealers in dye-stuffs, yarns (grey and dyed), 
Cloths, grains, oils, etc., are all financed by them; they do not finance the 
weavers or the small dyers. 

The joint-stock banks do not find any difficulty in i-ecovering the advances 
made as the loans are all well-secured; the indigenous bankers also recover 
the advances mostly without resort to court. There will only lie three to 
five coses taken to court in a year by each firm. No malpractices are found 
in the transactions of the indigenous hankers. 

Negotiable inttrvmentt .—Tn the trade of the town one-third of the pay¬ 
ments will be by cash payment, either through post by insurance, money 
order or V.P.P. or by personal payment, and two-thirds by means of nego¬ 
tiable instruments, vis., dharsana hundis, thavani hundis and vatti hundis. 
Dharsana hundis are demand drafts payable at sight; thsvnnai hundis are 
bills payable days after sight or date and vatti hundis are hundis carry¬ 

ing interest till date of payment. Vatti hundi is peculiar to Nattukottai 
Chettis; it is not a negotiable instrument. The Imperial Bank does not pay 
against these instruments; nor do the Mnltani honkers honour them. How¬ 
ever the Imperial Bank collects them as scripts for collection and makes pay¬ 
ments after the hundis are collected from the drawees. S.N.S 8. honour* 
these instruments and makes payments in advance depending on the solvency 
of the last endorser and the drawer and sends these bills for collection through 
its agents at Madras. There will lie a stipulation in the vatti humlis that 
interest will not lie paid after n certain date. Sample wording of the hnndis 
is given in the appendix to this report. 

Hnndis executed in favour of the indigenous hankers nre either discounted 
locally with the Imperial Rank or sent to Madras or Boinhay. They are 
not held by middlemen, merchants or commission agents. The port 
played by negotiable instruments in the trade of the town is desorilied in 
Section VIII. No difficulties are experienced in connexion with them. The 
indigenous hankers state that there will be a more extended use of negotiable 
instruments if the stamp duty on them is abolished ns in the ease of cheques. 


APPENDIX. 

StKPtJi Wording op thk Htmms. 

1. Demntul Draft, 

No. . 19 . 

Rs.. 

At sight please pay to... or order the sum of rupees 

..only for value received on account... 

.and debit to my account. 

(Signature) . 

Drawer. 

To 


(Drawee). 
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2. Thavaiuii huiuh fur yuods .1 eni. 


Rs 


Due.19 . 

Place. 

Date.19 . 


At .days after sight please pay to. 

...or order the sum of rupees. 

received against R/R. 


only for value 


To 


(Signature) 


Drawer. 


(Drawee). 


Thar a ntii huiuh fur luai.x. 


Due.19 . 

Place. 


Date 


19 . 


At.days alter date »ve jointly and severally promise to pay. 

.or order at the Imperial Bank of India, Madura, 

the sum of rupees. only for value received in cash. 

(Signature) . 


1 VaUi hundi. 


No. 


Date .19 . 

O 11 demand please pay to.or order with interest 

from date, the sum of rupees... only for value 

received and debit to my account. 


(Siguature) 


Drawer. 


To 


No interest after. 


(Drawee). 

19 . 
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REPORT OF URBAN TRADE INTEREST OF COCANADA TOWN. 

By MTLRy. X. SATYANARAYANA NAYUDU G&ru, 

B.A., BA.., Investigator. 


Chapter I. 

Area and population—Volume of trade — Exi>urt» and import f. 

Area is about 7J square miles. 

Population in 1911 is 54,110. 

Population in 1921 is 53,348. 

The ehief articles of export are (the places to which they are generally 
exported are given in the parentheses). 

1. Rice and paddy (Ceylon, West Coast and South India). 

2. Groundnut (Continent and France). 

3. Castor seeds (America). 

4. Palmyra fibre (Japan. Belgium, United Kingdom, Continent, United 
States of America and Australia). 

f>. Oils (castor and groundnut) (Burma, Ceylon, major portion ol United 
Kingdom). 

6. Hemp (Italy, Greece, Belgium. United Kingdom and Continent). 

7. Jute ( Do. do. _ ). 

8. Coir yarn (Continent, Germany. Belgium un<1 United Kingdom). 

9. Tobacco (Holland. England and Burmuh). 

10. Cotton (Continent and Bombay). 

11. Oil-cakes (castor and grouudnut) (Ceylon. United Kingdom' and 
Continent). 

12. Nux vomica (United States of America. Continent and United 
Kingdom), 

13. Gingellv (Burma and Ceylon). 

14. Dried prawns (Burma). 

15. Coconuts (Burma and Northern Tndia). 

16. Myrabolams (United Kingdom and Continent). 

17. Rice meal (United Kingdom). 

18. Cashewnut kernels (United Stutes of America anil Continent). 

19. Grains (Ce.vlon. West Coast and South Indian Ports). 

20. Jaggery (Western India and Guzarut). 

21. Eggs (Burma). 

22. Ghee (Burma und Ceylon). 

23. Chillies (South ludiau Ports and Calcutta). 

24. Mustard and fenugreek (South Indian Ports). 

25. Coriander (Ceylon). 

26. Cuscus root (Continent and United States of America). 

27. Buffalo and hull horns and tips (United Kingdom and Continent). 

28. Turmeric (United Kingdom, Continent and United States of 
America). 

29. Hide fleshings (United States of America, United Kingdom and 
Continent). 

30. Bone meal (Continent). 

31. Gunnies (neighbouring districts). 

32. Cigars (United Kingdom and Burma). 

The chief articles of import are (the places from which they arc generally 
imported are given in the parentheses): — 

1. Dai (Kharagpur, Karachi and Central Provinces). 

2. Cement (United Kingdom, Continent, Madras and Shahabad). 

3. Paper (United Kingdom and Calcutta). 

4. Hardware and rice mill accessories (Continent and Sakshi, Ralimat). 

5. Aluminium (Continent). 

" s Kerosene oil and petrol (Burma, America and also from Madras). 
7. Gunnies (Calcutta, Chittivalasa and El lore). 
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8. Timber (Burma), 

9. General merchandise, c.g., soaps, etc. (United Kingdom and Madras). 

10. Castor seeds (Kainbhamniet. Guntakkul, Tallapudi. etc.). 

11. Groundnut (Guntur, Kurnool, Ganiam and Vizagapatam districts). 

12. Grams (Kamhhaminet, Guntakal. Jaggayyapeta, Contra! Provinces 
and Rangoon). 

13. Rice (Burma). 

14. Oil-cakes (Bezwadu, Guntur, Ellore and Vizagapntam districts). 

15. Furniture (Madras). 

16. Piece-goods (Bombay and United Kingdom). 

17. Sugar (Java). 

18. Cigarette's (Guntur and United Kingdom). 

19. Motor car and other accessories (Madras and United States of 
America). 

20. Vegetable ghee (Holland and Qontinent). 

21. Coconut-oil (Cochin and Colombo). 

22. Groundnut-oil (South A root, Salem and Vizagapatam districts). 

23. Cashewniit (Ganjarn anil Vizagapatam districts, Malabar and South 
Africa). 

24. Myrabolams (Upper Godavari, Central Provinces and Vizagapatam 
districts). 

25. Chillies (Kainbhamniet and Rangoon). 

26. Cotton yarn (Bombay. Gokuk, Sliolapur. Madias and Hugli). 

27. Soda ash. etc. (United Kingdom). 

28. Matches (Bombay, Rangoon and Calcutta). 

29. Tobacco (Ellore and Guntur). 

30. Ginge/ly (Vizagapatam district and Kumlfliamuiet). 

31. Wheat and wheat flour (Karachi and Calcutta). 

32. Peas (Karachi and Calcutta). 

Of the articles of export mentioned supra, rice, palmyra fibre, oils, coir, 
lobueco, cotton, oil-cakes, nux vomica, gingelly, dried prawns, coconuts, 
rice-meal, grains, jaggery, eggs, ghee, chillies, mustard, coriander, and 
cigars are articles of local produce; they are mostly from Cocunada and from 
villages and towns of this district, but some quantities of these articles are 
also imported l»y rail from neighbouring districts and exported by sea and 
coastwise. . 

Groundnut, castor seeds, oils, hemp and jute, tobacco, oil-oakes. myra- 
holuuis. buffalo and bull horns are imported h\ rail from neighbouring 
districts and arc exported by sea and coastwise. 

Kerosene oil. gunnies, general merchandise, vegetable ghee and matches 
are imported by sea and exported by rail to other parts of the Presidency. 

Cnshewnut is imported and sent to Mori for extracting kernels; the 
kernels are brought down to Cocnnnda and shipped to foreign countries. 

The quantities of articles exported and imported during the year 1928 
by sea, coastwise and rail and their values are given in separate statements 
(see Annexures A and B). 

ft is seen from the Annexures A and B that the values of exports by 
steamer to foreign countries and coastwise and by rail are Rs. 2,79,53,782; 
lfs. 93,86.742; and Rs. 89,85,684 respectively and that the vulues of imports 
h.v steamer from foreign countries and coastwise and by rail are Rs. 24,52,264; 
Rs. 03,88,070 and Rs. 4,39.19,769 respectively. Hence the exports arc chiefly 
by steamer and the imports are chiefly by rail. The total trade of the town 
is therefore shown Inflow ; — 


— 

Foreign. 

■ Coastwise. 

Hail. 

Total. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Total .... 

> BS. 

2,7*, 63,783 
24,63,204 

as. 

93,86,742 

08,88,070 

as. 

89,86,864 

4,89,19,709 

as. 

4^3,26,208 

6,37,89,103 



6,29,06,688 

9,90,86,811 * 
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1’he names of exporters, importers and dealers together with the ohief 
articles of their dealings are given below: — 

Exporter !— 

1. Messrs. Ripley & Co. (castor oil, rice meal, palmyra fibre, niyra- 
Imlams, jute and hemp). 

2. Messrs. Volkart Bros, (castor oil, rice meal, palmyra fibre, myra- 
bolauis, jute and cotton). 

8. Messrs. Wilson & Co. (castor oil, rice meal, palmyra fibre and horns). 
4. Messrs. Ralli Bros, (castor seeds, groundnut seeds and cotton). 

6. Messrs. Louis Drefus & Co. (oil seeds). 

0. Messrs. Strauss & Co. (oil seeds). 

7. Messrs. Innes & Co. (rice, groundnut and castor seeds). 

8. Messrs. J. H. Vavasseur <fe Co. (palmyra fibre). 

9. Messrs. East India Produce Co. (palmyra fibre and buffalo horns). 

10. Messrs. Bangaru Cliekka & Co. (palmyra fibre and buffalo horns). 

11. Messrs. Boggavarapu Bros, (palmyra fibre and buffalo horns). 

12. Messrs. V. L. Boggavarapu & Co. (palmyra fibre and buffalo horns). 

13. Messrs. Bondada Pullavya * Bachu VenUatarutiiaui (rice, oils, grains 
and oil-cakes). 

14. Messrs. Gudimetla Rainackamlramurti (rice and pulses). 

15. Messrs. G. Cb. Sarubhayya <£ Jugannadharuo <fe Co. (rico and pulses). 

16. Messrs. Appana Venkatraju (rite and pulses). 

17. Messrs. Gordon Woodroffe & Co. (same as No. 1). 

18. Messrs. Bachu China Venkatravudu (rice and pulses). 

19. Messrs. Bangaru Satyauurayana (rice and pulses). 

20. Messrs. General Produce Trading Company (rice and pulses). 

21. Messrs. C. Raju (palmyra fibre, bones, boneinea), hide fleshings). 

22. Messrs. John Hussain (rice, grams and oils). 

23. Messrs. Ibrahim Sulaiman Salajec (rice, grains and oils). 

24. Messrs. Ahmad Moosa Sait (rice, grams and oils). 

25. Mess re. B. L. Naruyana Rao (palmyra fibre, inyrubotiims and I ores t 

produce). * 

26. Messrs. Hajee Sulaiman Khasim (rice, grams and oils). 

27. Messrs. Addepalli Harischandrudu (rice and tobacco). 

28. Messrs. M. A. Razack (gingelly and oils). 

29. Messrs. M. Ramannu (eggs ami oils). 

30. Messrs. Majee Jamal Nur Muhammad (rice, grams and oils). 

31. Messrs. Chitturi Kamaraju (horn tips and buffalo horns). 

32. Messrs. Budampeta Subbayya (ghee, tobacco and castor oil). 

33. Messrs. K. P. V. Shaik Muhammad Rowther (rice and grams). 

34. Messrs. Hussain Khasim Dada (rice and grams), 

35. Messrs. Hajee Habib Peer Muhammad (rice and grams). 

36. Messrs. Adam Hajee Peer Muhammad (rice find grains). 


Importer*— 

1. Messrs, 
sundries). 

2. Messrs, 
sundries). 

3. Messrs. 

4. Messrs. 

5. Messrs. 

6. Messrs. 

7. Messrs. 

8. Messrs. 

9. Messrs. 

10. Messrs. 

11. Messrs. 

12. Messrs, 
(groundnut oil 

13. Messrs. 

14. Messrs. 

etc.) 

15. Messrs. 

16. Messrs. 

17. Messrs. 

. 18. Messrs, 

stationery). 


A. P. Raju & V. S. Narayuna (cement, paper, paints and 

Sripada Narasiinham Bros, (cement, paper, paints and 

Gordon Woodroffe & Co. (hardware, piece-goods and yarn). 
Wilson & Co. (timber, paper and sundries). 

Chitturi Rangayya (paper, yam and alum). 

John Hussain (dal. gunnies and piece-goods). 

Ibrahim Suluiman Salajee (dal, gunnies and piece-goods). 
Hajee Sulaiman Khasim (dal, gunnies uud pieoe-gooda). 
Ahmad Moosa Sait (dal, gunnies and piece-goods). 

Bangaru Satyannrayana (dal). 

M. A. Razack (tamarind, matches and piece-goods). 

Palepu Venk&taramana & Jay&varapu Veeresal ingam 
and castor oil). 

Nalam Ramalingayya (timber, grams and cemeifc). 

Hajee Jamal Nur Muhammad (dal, gunnies, piece-goods, 

Mandavilli Satyalingam (iron and hardware), 

Mandavilli Ramanna (iron and hardware). 

Chitturi Venkatraju, son of Achiraju (piece-goods and yarn), 
B. L. Narayanarao (hardware, paper, chemicals and 
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Dealert — 

1. Messrs, Varanasi Satyanarayana & Appana Venkatraju (nee). 

2. Messrs. Chekka Veerraju (rice and grams). 

3. Messrs. Chundru Panaknlu (rice). 

4. Messrs. Badam Krishnamui-ti (rice). 

5. Messrs. Mandnvilli Mangaraju (paddy and grams). 

6. Messrs. Dasani Venkatraju (paddy and grams). 

7. Messrs. Chodey Appa Rao (rice). 

8. Messrs. Gudiinetla Ramachandramurti (rice). 

ft. Messrs. Bachu China Venkatrayudu (rice). 

10. Messrs. Vadakkattu Adinarayana (paddy and grams). 

11. Messrs. Chekka Sneramulu and Korukonda Gangaraju (chillies, 
coriander, grams and turmeric), 

12. Messrs. Kadimcherla Raju (chillies, coriander, grams and turmeric). 

13. Messrs. Tatavarti Satliiraju (jaggery and grams). 

14. Messrs. Chitturi Appalaraju (jaggery, grams and tamarind). 

15. Messrs. Tinmidi Cliinnayya (jaggery, grams and tamarind). 

1(5. Messrs. Mutlia Veerahhadrain (jaggery, grams and tamarind). 

17. Messrs. Reddi Venkayva (rice). 

IS. Messrs. Kosuri Bamnswnmi (rice and oils). 

Erjwrter.t .—Of the exporters mentioned above. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
and 17, i.e., nine, are European firms, Nos. 22, 23, 24, 26, 28, 30, 33, 34, 
35 and 36. i.e., ten, are Muhammadan firms and the remaining seventeen 
firms are local Hindu ones. The Muhammadans do not belong to this town 
hut belong to other parts of India. Of tlie seventeen local Hindn firms. 
Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, IS. 19 and 31. i.e., ten, are Vaisyas, Nos. 25 
and 32. i.e., two, are Brahmans. Nos. 21. 27 and 29, i.e., three, are Sudras 
and Nos. 9 and 20, i.e., two, arc jointly owned l>y Brahmans and by Vaisyas. 

The European firms generally export castor oil. rice meal, palmyra fibre, 
myrabolnms. jute, hemp, cotton, horns, castor seeds and groundnut seeds; 
they generally do foreign trade only and not by rail and coastwise. The 
Muhammadan firms generally export rice, grams and oils; they do generally 
coastwise trade and rail-borne trade. The Hindu firms generally export 
palmyra fibre, buffalo horns, rice, oils, grams, oil-cakes, bone, bonemenl, 
hide fleshings, myrabolnms. forest nroduce, gbcc. eggs and tobacco. Of the 
Hindu firms, Nos. 13, 14, 15. 16, 18, 19. 20. 27, 29 and 32 generally do busi¬ 
ness nnlv coastwise and rail-l>oino to Bnnnah. Ceylon and South India; the 
other Hindu firms do foreign business also. 

Importer*. —-Of the importers. Nos. 3 and 4, i.e.. two. nre the only Euro¬ 
pean firms, Nos. 6, 7, 8. 9. 11 and It, i.e.. six, are Muhammadan firms, nnd 
the remaining ten are local Hindu firms. Of the ten Hindu firms. Nos. 1, 
5, 10, 12, 13. 15, 16 and 17. i.e., eight, are.Vaisyas and the remaining two, 
i.e.., Nos. 2 nnd 18, are Brahmans. 

The European firms generally import hardware, piece-goods, yarn, timber, 
paper nnd sundries ; No. 3 imnorts from foreign countries and No. 4 from 
foreign, coastwise and by rail also. The Muhammadan firms generally import 
dal. gunnies and piece-goods by rail and coastwise from other parts of Tndia. 
The Hindu firms generally import cement, paper, paints, sundries, yam. 
dal, oils', timlter, hardware and chemicals. Nos. 1. 2, 5.and 18 Import from 
foreign countries and coastwise. Other Hindu firms import by coastwise 
and by rail. 

It is seen that the two importing European firms nnd the six importing 
Muhammadan firms are also exporters. Of the Hindu firms only Messrs. Ban- 
garu Satyanarayana nnd B. L. Naravnna Rao are both exporters nnd 
importers. 

Dealera. —These are persons who have what are called ‘ Khaida Kottuln 
i.e., commission shops or selling agencies, i.e.. they generally receive bags 
of paddy, rice, gram, jaggery, tamarind, etc., from the producers and small 
village merchants and sell them on their behalf appropriating a certain rate 
of commission to themselves. Of the dealers, except Nos. 3, 7, 17 and 18 
all the remaining fourteen are Vaisyas by caste; the fonr others are Sudras. 
Nos. 8 and 9 are both dealers and exporters. * 
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Chapter IT. 

Financing Agenfies: Different kin/te 

The Imperial Bank is the chief financing agency for the trade of the town. 
It, has a branch at Cocanada. with an agent, accountant, manager, six shroffs 
and n number of clerks. There are also some indigenous bankers and money¬ 
lenders in the town. A branch hunk of the joint-stock bank called Andhra 
Hank. Mnsulipatam, was started very recently at Cocanada on 22nd Novem¬ 
ber 1920; it has just commenced financing trade on n small scale. There are 
also District Co-operative Bank and Cocanada Co-operative Bank. 

Imperial Hank. —Actual figures of deposits, etc., of the Imperial Bank 
could not lie ascertained. All the European firms, and most of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan firms have got transactions with the Imperial Bank and 
are getting financial assistance from the Imperial Bank for tire conduct of 
their trade. 

Andhra Jiank .—The head office is at Mnsulipatam. Tt has only ft branch 
at Occanada. There are no other branches. The total capital of the hen*I 
office and of the Cocanada branch is Us. 1..‘10,000. 

RS. 

Total deposits (fixed, current and savings') of the head 
and branch offices ... ... ... ... ... ... 5.05,700 

Reserve fund . 10,175 

There are no exchange banks or agency banks in Cocanada. The local 
branch of the Imperial Bank takes exchange bills of some of their local 
customers and forward them to their head office at Madras who get them 
cashed through the National Bank. Madras, or Mercantile Bank, Madras, 
who have got direct exchange business. 

Imperial Hank. — (A) Nature and volume of business—The Imperial Bank 
at Cocanada does the following kinds of business: — 

7. (Irani of loam .—</) On gold: This is done now on a small scale. 

(ii) On produce: This is done on a very large scale. 

(Hi) On pro-notes: 

(a) Single signature: (Very rarely issued). 

(h) Joint signature: (Almost all the D.P. notes are issued with 
two signatures of substantial solvency). 

(ir) On fixed deposits as overdrafts: (Barely used). 

(r) On Government paper: (It is said that only ahout half a doxen 
persons have taken loans on the security of Government paper). 

II. Discounting, — (i) Discounting inland bills: (This is a very common 
transaction of the bank with the merchants on a large scale). 

(ii) Purchase of cheques and drafts on other hanks. 

(fit) Discounting foreign bills through their Presidency head office: 
fltems (ii) and (Hi) are carried on a very small scale]. 

Iff. Krceirint) deposits. —(i) Fixed: Merchants have not deposited any 
amounts. A few big money-lenders and landed proprietors have deposited 
a few lakhs of rupees. 

(ii) Current: Almost all merchants have current accounts; about 
60 merchants have opened accounts; all mast have at least Rn. 200 to open 
a current account with the bank. 

(iii) Savings: Merchants do not deposit in this account; only a few 
officials have opened accounts. 

IV. Safe enttmly of nahmhle*. —This is also very rarely used hy the 
merchants and residents of Cocanada. 

(B) Security and period of bant, —No loans are advanced on tend or 
house property. 

(i) On gold : 75 per cent of the market value is given as loan. 

(ii) On produce: 75 i>er cent to 80 per cent of the market value is 
given as loan. 

The chief articles of produce on which loans are advanced are paddy, 
pulses, castor, groundnut and oil -cake*, rice and jaggery. wen used 

to he given on dry chillies also; but the bank has diaeon tinned the grant of 
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loans on dry chillies now. All the loans on produce are generally'key loans, 
i.e., the commodity is stored in the godowns of the merchant and the key 
of it is kept in the custody of the bank. The godown is insured at the cost of 
the borrower. When the borrower wants to dispose of the commodity so 
pledged, he has to get the key from the bank after paying the full amount 
of loan. If the market value of any commodity which is pledged drops down, 
the bank gives notice to the borrower that he should pay at once the differ¬ 
ence in market price for tho whole stock pledged; if he does not pay tlife 
difference accordingly the goods will lie sold by auction and the amount due 
to the bank will be recovered from the sale-proceeds; and if the sale-proceeds 
do not cover the amount due to the bank the party will have to make good 
the deficit amount. If, however, the price of any commodity pledged with 
the bank goes up and if the borrower wants to take additional amount of 
loan on the pledged- commodity, the existing loan may be closed and a new 
loan for a larger amount may be negotiated. Instances of latter kind are 
very rare. 

(iii) On pro-notes: The amount of loans depends on the stability of the 
individuals in the estimation of the local bank officials. Loans are not 
generally granted on pro-notes with single signature. The bank is Baid to 
nave been insisting that the second signatory should also be a person of 
substantial solvency. Some of the local merchants say that the bank is 
giving loans to an amount of only 10 per cent of their total assets; but it is 
observed that in many cases the valuation of the properties are over-estimated 
by the applicants and that the hank has been giving loans to an amonnt of 
about 25 per cent of the total assets according to the valuation at which the 
bank officials arrive after making independent enquiries. 

(in) Oil Government paper: The amonnt of loan advanced is generally 
90 per cent of the market value. 

Period of loans: The period of loans is generally three months; after 
three months the interest should lie paid; if required by the merchant, the 
loan will be continued. On gold and produce, if the interest is paid after 
three months the loan will bo continued as before; if the interest is not paid, 
tho loan will bo continued with compound interest with quarterly rests. 
On D.P. notes interest should be paid at the end of every three months, 
the principal should lie paid at the end of three or six mouths; but if the 
merchant wants to continue the loan, he lias to take a fresh loan with a fresh 
D.P. note. 

(C) Hate, of interest. —It is different for different kinds of loans. Also 
it is subject to fluctuations during the course of an year. It is generally 
one or two per cent more than the rate of interest prevailing at the head 
office for gold, produce and D.P. notes. 


— 

Go!d. 

Produce. 

D.P. Jfotes. 

13 th December 1928 to 14th February 1929 .. 

9 

9 

PER CENT. 

10 

14th February to 10th Muy 1929 

8 

8 

9 

10th May to 10th October 1929 

7 

7 

8 

10th Ootober 1929 to present date 

8 

8 

9 


Rate of discount on bills: If the bill is drawn on Madras and is cashed 
at, Cocanada, the discount charged is 2 annas per cent; if it is drawn on any 
Indian Port or other town it is 4 annas if accompanied by bill of lading, 
and is 3 annas if accompanied by railway receipt; if it is drawn on any 
Ceylon Port or on Pondicherry it is 6 annas per Rs. 100. 

And lira Bank .—This branch was opened only on 22nd November 1929 
at Cocanada. 

Nature of business. —(1) Grant of secured loans and of unsecured loans 
under joint signatures. 

(2) Sale and purchase of bills of exchange and inland bills, discount of 
documentary bills, clean bills and hundis, 

(8) Receiving deposits from the mercantile community, landed proprie¬ 
tors, middle-class public and indigenous bankers. 

1—48 
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Volume of business at Cocanada at present. —(i) Grant of loans under 
joint signature about Rs. 10,000. 

(it) Purchase of export bills about Rs. 10,000. 

(iii) Receiving current deposits about Rs. 5,000. 

Period of loan.- —It is generally six months. 

Bate of interest. —It is 3 per cent over the Imperial Bank rate at Madras: 
The minimum is 9 per cent. 

Indigenous bankers. —There aro two classes of indigenous bankers in the 
town— 

(i) Local Vaisyas; and 
(if) Marwaris. 

Local Vaisyas. —There are twenty-four Vaisyas who are dealing in money- 
lending business. Eight of these are both traders and money-lenders. The 
capitals of all the Vaisyas are their own and they are not doing the business 
with any borrowed capital. They do not generally transact other kinds of 
banking business. They lend mostly on mortgages of immovable properties 
and on a small scale on unsecured pro-notes. Their rates of interest vary 
frojn 9 per cent to 15 per cent. If any customer wants a loan urgently 
at a time when the Vaisya money-lender is short of funds, he gets money 
from the Imperial Bank and gives loans to the customer. All of them have 
got credit in the bank. They do not generally do pledging business. 
Generally, their rate of interest on mortgages is As. 12-6 per mensem and 
on pro-notes is Re. 1-0-0 per mensem. Compound interest is generally levied 
every year on mortgages; and pro-notes ure renewed after every three yoars. 
An amount of 0 pies is added to every rate of interest in the case of 
indigenous hankers as it is collected for the purpose of utilizing it for charity 
fund. This is a common feature with the private money-lenders of the town. 

The list of Vaisyas who have been doing this business in the town is 
appended as Annexure C. The estimated values of all their properties and 
the approximate capitals utilized by thorn in money-lending business are 
reported to he as follows: — 

Estimated value of all their properties. 


1. 

26 lakhs. 

Capital invested 
in money- 
lending. 

15 lakhs, 

2. 

1° 

6 „ 

3. 

2 

14 „ 

4. 

2 

14 „ 

e. 

1 


«. 

2 

4 " 

7. 

16 

7 „ 

8. 

« 

3 

». 

3 

4 

10. 

U „ 

l 

11. 

20 

l fi 

12. 

6 

4 

18. 

3 

1 

It. 

60,000 

26,0(H) 

16. 

60,000 

26,COO 

16. 

2 lakhs. 

14 lakhs. 

17. 

2 „ 

18. 

8 

i 

19. 

2 

1 

20. 

1 

60,000 

21. 

4 „ 

2 lakhs. 

22. 

3 

14 

28. 

3 „ 

*8 n 

u >» 

24. 

2 , 

1 „ 


Total .. 11^ 
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fto . 1.—Two brothers are living jointly and are doing this money-lending 
business. They give large sums of money mostly to zamindars and big landed 
proprietors and muttadars. They do not lend moneys less than Rs. 5,000. 
They lend only on mortgages and on pro-notes. They acquired recently some 
estates villages from 'Abe proprietors to whom they lent moneys. Their rate 
of interest is generally from As. 12-6 to Re. 3-0-6 per month per cent. Com¬ 
pound interest is collected annually on mortgages. They do not generally 
lend moneys to persons of moderate means. They get about Rs. 60,000 on 
interest and Rs. 50,000 on lands per annum. They do not transact, any other 
kind of business. They are at present general managing agents of the 
Carnatic Paper Mills, Rajahmundry, jointly with Mothey Bros, of Ellore. 

fto. 2 .—He does not lend moneys less than Rs. 5,000. He also lends only 
to big landed proprietors oil mortgages only: lie lends money very rarely on 
pro-notes. The rate of interest varies from As. 12-6 to Re. 141-6 per cent per 
month. Compound interest is collected every year. He gets about Rs. 20,000 
on interest. He also gets about R». 20.000 on lands and houses in Cocanada 
town. He does not transact any other kind of business. 

No*. 6, 4, 5, 6 find 24 .—Of these the first four are brothers and sons 
oi No. 2 and No. 24 is the widow of one of the deceased brothers. All the 
five have together got as much property as No. 2. Each of these five persons 
lias got two lakhs of capital. Nos. 3, 4 and 6 have invested one and a half 
lakhs ; No. 5, half lakh only and No. 24. one lakh only in money-lending !,usi 
ness. No. 5 did commission business and lost one lakh in it. They have 
invested the remaining amounts in jewellery, lands and houses. No. 3 is an 
local fund contractor also. No one is doing any trade business. All these 
arc giving loans on mortgages and pro-notes at rates of interest ranging 
from As. 1243 to Re. 143-6. They give loans of amounts not less than Rs. 1,000. 
They collect compound interest on mortgages at the end of every year. 

No*. 7 und 8.—They lend only to big landed proprietors, they do not 
generally lend moneys less than Rs. 1.000. They lend on mortgages rnd 
pro-notes nt rates of interest ranging from As. 1243 to Re. 143-6. No. 7 has 
invested about 7 lakhs in money-lending, about 4 lakhs in the Imperial Bank. 
National Bank and in the Chartered Bank and about 4 lakhs on lands. He 
gets about Rs. :(0,0<I0 on interest and Rs. 10,000 on lands. No. 8 lias invested 
3 lakhs in money-lending, about one lakh in Imperial Bank and 2 lakhs on 
lands. He gets about Rs. 14.000 on money-lending and about Rs. 10.000 on 
lands and other immovuhlc property. 

No. 9 has 3 lakhs of property, of which ho has invested 1J lakhs on money- 
lending and the remaining lj lakhs on lands aud other immovable property. 
His rate of interest ranges from As. 1243 to Re. 1-443. He collects com¬ 
pound interest every year oil lyortgages. Generally liis rate of interest is 
As. 12-6 per mensem on mortgages and is Re. 143-6 to Re. 1-445 on pro-notes. 

fto. 10.—He is the brother’s son of No. 7. He got 2j lakhs. One lakh 
was spent in miscellaneous expenses; out of the 14 lakhs,, one lakh was given 
out as loan at 8 annas per month; he gets alioiit Rs. 6,000 per year on 
interest, the remaining half a lakh was invested on the immovable property. 

No. 11.—His projiertj is estimated to lie about 20 lakhs; he has invested 
about 15 lakhs on money-lending business; the remaining amount was invested 
on lands and immovable property. He does not lend moneys less than Rs. 500. 
Interest varies from Re. 0-14-6 to Us. 1-143. He levies in some cases compound 
interest for every month, in some cases tor three months and in some cases 
for six months. He levies penal interest at Re. 1-9-0 per mensem. 

No. 12.— He does not lend moneys less than Rs. 500. He has invested 
about 4 lakhs on money-lending business and has 2 lakhs on lands and 
immovable property. His rate of interest varies from As. 12-6 to Re. 143-6, 
He gets about Rs. 20,000 on interest and Hs. 10,000 on lands, etc.; he lends 
on mortgages and on pro-notes. He also levies compound interest on mort¬ 
gages at the end of every year and renews pro-notes at the end of every 
three years. 

No. 13. —He has invested one lakli on money-fending business, one lakh 
on export trade and one lakh on lands.and immovable property. He lends 
moneys not less than Rs. 500. He gives loans on mortgagee and pro-notes. 
His rate of interest varies from As. 12-6 to Re. 1-0-6. 

fto. 14.—Lends only on mortgages of lands and houses his rate ol interest 
varies from Re. 0-12-6 to Re. 1-0-6. 
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Nos. 15, 10, 17, 19 and 21.—They generally lend moneys on mortgages hot 
loss than lis. 500 at rates of interest varying from Re. 0-12-6 to Re. 1-0-6 
with compound interest at the end of every year. 

No. 18.—He has invested one lakh on money-lending business, 1{ lakhs 
on trade and half a lakh on lands and immovable property. He gets about 
Rs. 6,000 per annum by way of interest ranging from Re. 0-12-6 to Re. 1-0-6 
per mensem per cent on pro-notes and mortgages. 

No. 20.—He lends moneys not less than Rs. 500 on pro-notes and mort¬ 
gages at rates of interest ranging from Re. 0-12-6 to Re. 1-0-0 

Nos. 22 and 23.—Thoy do not lend moneys less than Rs. 500. They levy 
yearly compound interest on mortgages. Rate of interest varies from 
Re. 0-12-6 to Re. 1-0-0. 

Marwaris .—They are nine Marwaris who have been doing money-lending 
business in this town. Their names are given in a separate statement 
appended as Annexure D. Of them, the first mentioned one is a Vishnu 
Marwari. The other eight are Jain Marwaris. Their capitals owned and 
borrowed are given below: — 


Approximate capital invested. 



Own. 

Borrowed. 

1 . 

7 lakhs. 

•Nil. 

•> 

1 

2 lakhs. 

3. 

1 

•> 

w >1 

4. 

1 

2 „ 

u. 

1 „ 

2 

M 

S. 

i » 

\ » 

7. 

* 


8. 

H *• 

Nil. 

«. 

‘4 »» 

i lakh. 


No. 1 is doing business a.s a banker; others are mere money-lenders. 
They get the borrowed money from Jodhpur, Rikanecr and Murwar at rates 
of interest varying from 6 annas to 8 annas per month per cent. 


No. 1 is n branch; the capital invested in this branch is about 8 lakhs; 
of which one lakh is invested on rice and ginning mills. The head office is 
in Hyderabad. One of the partners is doing business here. He also owns 
rice, ginning and oil factories. He has invested about 2 lakhs on produce 
loans, half a lakh on gold loans, 21 lakhs on pro-notes; one lakh on nundis: 
one lakh on rice and ginning mills and one lakh on loans on plant ana 
machinery. His rato of interest on mortgages varies from He. 0-12-6 to 
He. 1-0-6 and that on loans on produce and pro-notes from Re. 1-0-6 to 
Re. 1-2-6. Ho takes discount of 8 annas per Rs. 100 on drafts and docu¬ 
mentary hundis of non-customers of fire Imperial Hunk. Out of tho 8 annas 
he pays about 4 annas to the imperial Hank for re-discounting. Hut in the 
ease of local Muhamiuadan merchants who have got dealings with Bombay 
he charges discount of 1 anna to 4 annus per Rs. 100. Also, when ho gives 

loans for trade to any merchant, he not only charges interest at Re. 1-0-0 

per mensem but also takes a profit of 2 annas per rupee of tho total profit 
in the business; if the arrangement regarding the share of profit is not 
settled, he takes a commission of 3 pies per bug of commodity purchased. 

Nos. 2, 3, 4 und 5 have been giving loans on gold, produce and on 
pro-notes. Tho business of each individual is generally about 2 lakhs 
on gold, half a lakli on produce and half a lakh on pro-notes. They 

generally give loans of large amounts of Rs. 500 and above. Their rate of 

interest on gold varies from Re. 0-12-0 to Re. 1-0-6 and on produce and on 
pro-notes it is Rs. 1-0-6 per mensem. The remaining Jain Marwaris 
Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9 lend moneys of small amounts of Rs. 40, Rs. 50, etc,, up 
to Rs. 500. Tlieir rate of interest is generally Rs. 1-9-0 per mensem. They 
always give on gold and do not generally lend on pro-notes and produce. 
The rate of interest of these Marwaris is generally Rs. 1-9-0 for sums less than 
Rs. 100, Rs. 1-4-6 for sums between Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 and Re. 0-12-8 to 
Re. 1-0-6 for sums between Rs. 200 and Rs. 500. 

On gold, silver and produce thoy give loans to an extent of about 75 
per cent of the market value. 


The period of loans on gold and silver is generally three months, if repay¬ 
ment is not made within three months, penal interest is levied. The penal 
interest is generally Re. 1-9-0. No definite period is fixed for produce loans. 





The period of three months 5s generally fixed and calculated with reference 
to Telugu dates; hence most of the borrowers miss the limit of three months* 
period sometimes voluntarily and sometimes involuntarily; so it is said that 
60 to 60 per cent of those loans end in the payment of penal interest by 
the borrowers. Also, it is said that these Marwaris collect interest both on the 
date on which the amount is lent and on the date on which it is repaid; 
this is considered to !*e disadvantageous to the borrower. All the local 
Vaisyas do not levy interest on the two dates as these Marwaris but levy only 
for one date. 

Three Marwaris Janikadas Gambirehand, Ralakrislinadas Motiial and 
Multanchand Kanyalal were bankers in the town till about 8 or 10 years 
when they failed. Jt is said that they speculated on sugar, gunnies and gold 
business and sustained losses; it is said that thoy gave loans to persons of 
low status and that thoy were not able to make collections fully and promptly. 
One of them is now doing as a sub-agent for the sale of kerosene oil juid 
petrol in Cocanada town; tho other two left the town for good. 

Co-operative *Banl;s .—The co-operative societies working in the town arc— 

(1) The District Co-operative Bank. 

(2) Tho Cocanada Co-operative Bank, Frazerpeta. 

(3) Bamaraopeta Co-operative Society. 

(4) Government Servants’ Co-operative Credit Society. 

(5) Mercantile Kmployees’ Co-operative Society. 

(0) District Labour Department Public Servants’ Co-oj»erative Society. 

(7) Police Employees’ Co-operative Society. 

(8) Christian Co-operative Society. 


The District Co-oik mtire Rank .—Tho number of members on 30th June 
1929 was 255 consisting of 118 individuals and 137 societies. The paid-up 
share capital of the individuals was Rs. 24,600 and that of the societies was 
Us. 56,450, making up the total on 30th June 1929 Its. 81,050. The borrowings 
of the bank by 30th June 1929 are¬ 
as. a. p. 


1. Individuals . 

2. Joint-stock or other institutions 

3. Local boards, municipalities, etc., 

4. Imperial Bank of India. 

5. Primary societies 

C. Madras Cenral Urban Bank 


. 2.24,073 13 0 

. 23,198 10 0 

. 2,05,863 9 0 

. 8,610 8 0 

. 46,675 0 0 

. 95,000 0 0 


Total ... 6,03,421 8 0 


Loans to tho valuo of Its. 5.26,312-7-0 were distributer! during the year 
of whioh Its. 5,21,062-7-0 was a short term. The loans outstanding on 30th 
June 1929 amount to Its. 6,19,225-6-0. The bank earned a net profit of 
Rs. 20.588-2-0 during the year. 

Details regarding the amount shown against individuals supra 'icing the 
borrowings of tho bank on 30th Juno 1929 are— 


Deposits fiom individuals— 
Fixed 
Current .. 

Havings .. 

Provident Fund .. 


as. a. 

1,06,128 6 
70,166 1 
40,263 # 
8,686 14 


Total .. 2,24,073 13 


All loans issued to individuals are amounts exceeding Rs. 250. No loans 
were issued for purpose of trade. Loans are granted to the individual 
members only on the security of their fixed deposit receipts. 

The next important co-operative institution in the town is the Cocanada 
Co-operative Urban Bank. It has 381 members; 428 loans to an amount of 
Rs. 31,714-5-0 were outstanding by the end of the year 1928-29. Of them 
24 loans to an amount of Rs. 5,410 were granted on security of immovable 
property and tho remaining 404 loans to an amount of Rs, 26,304-5-0 were 
granted' on the security of one or more sureties. All the 428 loans were 
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short-term loans (not exceeding one year), 137 loans to an amount of Rs. 17,828 
were granted during the year 1028-29 for liquidation of prior debts, 81 to an 
amount of Rs. 5,648 for the purchase of foodstuffs and other necessaries of 
life, 28 to an amount of Rs. 6,630 for purpose of trade, 22 to an amount of 
Rs. 2,100 for the construction of houses, etc., and 24 to an alnount of 
Rs. 1.975 for marriages and other religions purposes. 

J tlamaraopeta Co-operative Society. —There are 69 members. Fifty loans 
to an amount of Rs. 2,207-11-0 were outstanding at the end of the year i928-29, 
of these, three to an amount of Rs. 402 were granted on security of the 
immovable property and 47 to an amount of Rs. 1,815-11-0 were granted on 
the security of one or more sureties. Forty-nine loans were granted for 
a period not exceeding one year and the remaining one loan for a period 
exceeding one year and not exceeding two years. 

Government Servants' Co-operative Credit. Society. —There are 246 mem¬ 
bers by 30th June 1929. Two hundred and twenty-six loans to an amount of 
Rs. 9,179 were outstanding by the end of 1928-29. All the 226 loans were 
granted on the security of one or more sureties. Of these, 162 to an amount 
of Rs. 7,747 were granted for a period not exceeding one year and 64 to an 
amount of Rs. 1,432 for a period exceeding one year and not exceeding two 
years. 

Mercantile Employees' Cn-oj>eratire Credit Society. —There are 101 mem¬ 
bers by 30th June 1929. Ninety-seven loans to ail umount of Rs. 13,455 were 
outstanding by the end of 1928-29. All the 97 loans were issued on the 
security of sureties. Of these, 66 loans to an umount of Rs. 3.822 were issued 
for a period not exceeding one year and 31 loans to an amount of 11s. 9,633 
for a period exceeding one year and not exceeding two years. 

JMstlirt Labour l)e)iartment I'a-oj>f ratin’ Credit Society .—There are only 
22 members. Only 17 loans to an amount of Rs. 782 were outstanding on 
30th June 1929. All the 17 loan-, wore issued for a period not exceeding 
one year and on the security of sureties. 

Police Employees' Co-operatire Credit Society. —There are 444 members. 
Three hundred and twenty-three loans to an amount of Rs. 16,729-10-10 
were outstanding by 30tb June 1929. All the 323 loans were granted on the 
security of sureties; of them, 132 loans to an amount of Rs. 11,904-4-0 were 
granted for a period not exceeding one year and the remaining 191 loans 
to an amount ot Us. 4,825-6-10 for a period exceeding one year and not 
exceeding two years. 

The Cocanada Christian Co-operative Credit Society. —There are 110 
members. Ninety-two loans to an amount of Its. 4.689-3-0 were outstanding 
by 30th June 1929. Of these, nine to un amount of Rs. 716 wore granted 
on the security of immovable property and 83 loans to an umount of Rupees 
3,975-6-0 on the security of sureties. Forty-four loans to au amount 
of Rs. 1,324-11-0 were granted for a period not exceeding one year, 43 to 
an amount of Rs. 2,474-8-0 for a period exceeding one year and not exceeding 
two years and five to an amount of Rs. 890 for a period exceeding two years 
and not exceeding five years. 

The statement showing the working capital of the several co-operative 
institutions in the town as they stood by 30th June 1929' is given as 
Aunexure E. 

The statement showing the amounts of loans disbursed and the purposes 
for which they were disbursed by the several institutions are given <m 
A nnexures F and G. 

From the Anncxure F, it is seen that 717 out of 1,114 loans, i.e., nearly 
64 per cent of the loans are for amounts not exceeding Rs. 50; 209 loans, 
i.e., nearly 19 per cent of the loans are for amounts exceeding Rs. 50 and 
not exceeding Rs. 100; 128 loans, i.e., nearly 11 per cent of the loans are for 
amounts exceeding Rs. 100 and not exceeding Rs. 250; and 60 loans, i.e., 

6 per cent of the loans are for amounts exceeding Rs. 250. 

From the Annexure ‘ G ’ it is seen that loans were taken largely for— 

(a) Liquidation of prior debts; 

(b) for purchase of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life; 

(c) for marriages; 

(tf) for construction of houses; 

(e) for trade; and 

(J) for other religious ceremonies. 
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The number of loans taken and the amount of loans taken for several 
purposes are shown below in percentages— 

Loam taken. 


— 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Amount. 

Percentage. 

For liquidation of prior debts .. 

664 

£9 6 

66*010 

67-8 

For purchase of foodstuffs, etc... 

209 

18-8 

14,175 

14 8 

For marriages 

107 

9-6 

9,619 

10-2 

For oonstrnotion of houses, etc. 

63 

4 8 

4.411 

46 

For trade. 

31 

2-8 


7-4 

For other religious ceremonies .. 

20 

1-8 

1,591 

1-7 


There are eight loans to an amount of Rs. 500 for education; four loans 
to an amount of R.s. 705 for purchase of lands and three loans to an amount 
of Its. 75 for purpose of litigation. 

Co-operative ■union .—There is a co-operative union at Cocanada. There 
are at present 25 agricultural credit societies and 11 noii-agricultural credit 
societies attached to this union. Two supervisors and one clerk are working 
on behalf of the union. The union had the opening balance of Rs. 199-13-11 
at the commencement of 1928-29; its receipts during the year amount to 
Rs. 1,911-8-10; its expenditure during the year amounts to Rs. 1,823-11-0; 
so the balance at the end of the year is. Rv 287-11-0. There are two other 
societies, viz., (i) C.B.M. High School Co-operative Stores and (ii ) Cocanada 
Co-operative Building Society which arc not affiliated to the co-operative 
union. 

(.’.7f.il/. High‘ School Students' Co-operative Stores, Limited .-—It started 
working on 2ttth April 1929. There were no marked transactions during 
1928-29. Share amount is Re. 1 per share. Entrance fee is 2 annas per share. 

The present transactions of the stores are— 


Ileccipts. 



R9. 

A. 

p. 

Sharo capital and entrance fee from teachers 

41 

2 

0 

Do. do. from students 

91 

12 

0 

Receipts from sale of books 

.. 2,540 13 

3 

Return of books 

31 

11 

0 

Total 

.. 2,,705 

6 

3 

Charges. 




Purchase of books . 

. 2,660 

5 

4 

Stationery charges, etc. . 

28 

1 

0 

Total of charges 

. 2,688 

6 11 

Balance . 

16 

15 

11 


Cocanada Co-operative Building Society .—The society was started on 
22nd October 1923. The number of members at the end of 1928-29 is 66 and 
their share capital is Rs. 16,130. It is a limited liability society. The 
maximum 1 tor rowing capacity of the society if four times the paid-up share 
capital. Loans are issued for the construction of new dwelling houses on 
the security of the sites and buildings erected on them. The number of loans 
outstanding on 30th June 1929 is 28 and their amount is Rs. 38,527-8-0. 
The amount of reserve fund at the end of the year is Rs. 602-4-0, The over- 
duee to the society are Rs. 38,527-8-0 (principal) and Rs. 1,677-12-0 (interest) 
out of the total' amounts of Rs. 41,014-8-0 (principal) and Rs. 5,550-13-0 
(interest). It is seen therefore that the collection work of the society is very 
poor. 
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There are tio nidliia in this town. Very recently a branch of the Peoples' 
Own Provident and General Insurance Company, Limited, was opened. Its 
•head office is in Poona city. It was registered under Indian Companies Act 
and Provident Insurance Societies Act. There is a loan department, the 
objects of which are— 

(i) to pay off old debts; 

(iii to improve lands and houses; 

(iii) to purchase new plots or build new houses $ and 

(iv) to start small cottage industries. 

Two kinds of loans are issued— 

(i) Loans without security: These are granted to pro-note for the 
storting of small cottage industries and nre available only to such business¬ 
men who are willing to place the concern tinder tlio direct supervision of the 
company; the company charges 5 per cent, on the net profits in addition to 
the usual rate of interest. 

(ii) Loans with security: These are granted to other persons who have 
to execute simple mortgage deed of houses or lands; generally 75 per cent of 
the market value will be advanced. All loans arc advanced at nominal rate 
of interest of 1 per cent per annum. Every person desiring to take a loan 
has to enrol two bona fide and genuine persons of his own 1 class ’ in the 
second and third weeks after the acceptance of his loan proposals by the 
company; the two persons are said to be ‘ bona fide and genuine ’ only when 
they in turn are each able to secure two loan candidates of their own c'ass. 
The loans are divided into 11 classes; if the loan amount is Rs. 5,000 it is ‘A’ 
class; Rs. 4,000 ‘R’ class; Rs. 3,000 ‘C’ class; Rs. 2,000 ‘ D’ class; 
Rs. 1,000 ‘ E ’ class: RS. 500 ‘ F ’ class; Rs. 400 ‘ G ’ class; Rs. 300 ‘ H ’ 
class; Rs. 200 ‘ I ’ class; Rs. 100 t.T ’ class and Rs. 50 ‘ K ’ class. 

The schedule appended as Annoxure H shows the entrance fee, the weekly 
payments, the number of members to be enrolled, amount of loan obtainable, 
and the amount of weekly repaying instalment of this company. 

The amount of loans issued by the branch is said to be about Rs. 50,000 
and by the whole company about six lakhs of rupees. Some persons who 
were granted loans have been repaying the instalments and some have not 
been repaying the instalments. There seems to be dissatisfaction among a 
number of persons who enrolled themselves as loan candidates and who are 
unable to satisfy tho condition that they should produce two bona fide and 
genuine loan candidates; a kind of consternation arose among the inhabitants 
that the company is trying to defraud the residence; every one wants to 
have a loan but one cannot get a loan unless one satisfies the conditions; 
hence arose the discontentment. The company is not popular and is likely 
to wind up the business in this town in a few days. For the present, it 
stopped all its activities and intends refunding the subscribed amounts of 
those who have lost their confidence and filing civil suits against those who 
ceased repaying the instalments. 

Chit fwuls .—The chit fund system was very popular among the small 
traders and labouring classes till very recently. Most of this business was 
used to be conducted by one person who is a Vvsya by caste. About four 
months back he misappropriated a sum of about Rs. 2,000 and about 30 chit 
funds proved a failure. Hence at present they are not popular and people 
are now afraid of contributing to such funds. The ahovenientioned person 
and his son had no other avocation. They are deaf; and they were making 
a living out of this chit fund business. He celebrated the marriages of two 
of his daughters and his family consists of ten members; and he has no 
property of his own. Hence he was tempted to misappropriate these moneys. 
He was doing this business for about 20 years. He was managing about 50 
or 60 chit funds. The modus operandi of his business was the following: — 

Each fund consists of 6 or 12 chits. Each chit was worth 4 annas which 
has to be paid every day; One pei-son could take one or more chits. Lots 
with six chits expire after six months. The holder of one chit gets (Rs. 45 
minus 1) or Rs. 44 at the end of one month, one rupoe being the commission 
of the fund manager. Lottery is held at the end of every month, the holder 
of the chit who gets the chance takes Rs. 44 and signs in a register main¬ 
tained by the fund manager. If the manager has not got sufficient faith 
in the regular payment of the other instalments he insists on another 
signature as security; but this is said to’ have been done rarely. In case of 
death, the payment is not insisted on the heirs of the deceased if the heirs 
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refuse payment. In the case of funds of 12 chits, lottery is held every month 
for 12 months. The amount is Rs. 90 but the commission in this case is 
Rs. 1-8-0. If one person has got two or more chits in the fund, he will have 
his chance at the end of two or more months. 

He maintained registers and kept accounts of the several funds. The 
father and the son used to make collections from morning till evening. The 
collections of quarter rupees or other small silver, nickel or copper coins on 
any one day were used to he brought the next morning to the market where 
he used to give change for rupees and currency notes to needy persons, 
collecting what is locally called ‘ marakam ’ or commission at the rate of 
one, two or three pies per rupee. Aso, out of the collections he made, he 
used to lend out small amounts of money say Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 to petty 
vegetable market dealers and others for short periods of JO or 15 days at 
6 pies,, one anna, and sometimes 2 annas per rupee per month or less than a 
month. In his registers he used to take the sign'atures of the payee (monthly 
totals) on ono anna stamp. Also the registers showed the collections Baid to 
have been made by him from the chit-holders; but he was not issuing any 
receipts for the amounts he received; thus he entered in his registers only 
a few items of receipts and not others. Hence the chit-holders are not able 
to prove their payments and he was able to misappropriate the collections 
so made without the issue of receipts. 

Three, chit-funds which have !>een brought to notice during investigation 
are detailed below : — 

(i) Jagannaikpur (part of Cocanada) 14 vegetable-dealers in Jagan- 
naikpur market combined together and are contributing for a chit-fund 
with one rupee per day per chit. These 14 persons are both males and 
females. Once a week they have auction; the amount collected by the end 
of one week is Rs, 98. In auction the lowest bidder gets the chance, i.e., 
the holders of the chits bid for less than Rs. 98—97 . 96, 95 and so on ; the 
person who bids the least gets the turn ; generally he gets at Rs. 95 or 94. 
The difference between Rs. 98 and the bid amount is kept as a reserve fund; 
and the total of all such amounts for all the weeks is added at the end of 
14 weeks and is equally distributed among the 14 chit-holders. The manager 
of the fund is given a commission of one rupee for every auction at the end 
of every week. The person who gets the amounts in the early weeks has 
to execute a note in favour of the manager binding himself for the regular 
payment of future instalments. 

(ii) Cocancute market .—A Muhammadan tobacco merchant has gathered 
five more tobacco merchants. All the six persons are males. The contri¬ 
bution is 8 annas per day per chit. The drawing is by lottery at the end 
of every month. These six persons are doing business very near each other 
in one place; hence they do not insist on a note being executed by the 
persons who get the lot in the early months. The Muhammadan who manages 
the fund gete one rupee by way of commission at the time of lottery at the 
end of every month out of the total lot which is in this case Rs. 90. 

(fit) Coraneula bazaar .—A female who does business in wheat flour near 
the fruit market gathered (mother female and eight other persons to 
organise a chit-fund. Thus there are only ten persons but the two females 
have each taken two chits; so the number of chits is 12. The contribution 
is one rupee per day per chit. Here the collection of one month is taken 
by the holder of one chit at the end of every month; the amount so taken 
is Rs. 360. The female who organized the fund takes one rupee by way of 
commission at the end of every month. There is no lottery or no auction 
in this ease. The two females who have each got two chits take the amounts 
at the end of the first four months; and the remaining eight months are 
fixed to the remaining eight persons according to their mutual convenience 
and agreement at the commencement of the organization of the fund. This 
cliit-fund is said to have been running for the last ten years without any 
kind of failure. 

(in) There is a person by name Vuddandi Ayyanna, who is managing 
five chit-funds. He is a Vada by caste and possesses no property. For the 
five chit-funds, there are 50 contributors ; each person holds one chit only. 
For each chit-fund, there are ten chit-holders. Of the 50 chit-holders, four 
are lime-sellers, eight are rice-sellers, four are fuel-sellers,, six are chilliee- 
sellers, five are bead-sellers, eight are sweetmeat-sellers, ten are vegetable- 
sellers and five are small dealers in miscellaneous articles. The ten vegetable- 
sellers formed into one combination; the four fuel-sellers and six chilliea- 
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severs formed into another combination; the five be ad-sellers and five rft»* 
sellers formed into another combination; the others into different combina¬ 
tions of ten persons each. Each chit-holder has to pay 5 annas per day; at 
the end of 32 days the amount collected is Rs. 100; this amount of Rs. 100 
m paid at the end of 32 days to whomsoever the fund manager pleases; the 
commission paid to the fund manager is Re. 1 for each turn. There is no 
lottery or auction system. No note is executed by the persons who receive 
the prior monthly payments. The payments are made on trust; if any were 
to refuse to make further payments, the fund manager is responsible. The 
fond manager says that he sustained a loss of aliout Rs, 100 last year on 
accownt of such misbehaviour on the part of those who received the prior 
monthly payments; he’ makes collections by going to the subscribers in the 
evenings. He does not give receipt to those who pay him the daily subs¬ 
criptions. No registers or accounts are maintained. 

(r) In the town, there'are gangs of coolies know'll locally as ‘ jattus ’. 
In some of these gangs (the jattu of Yernsn Rainaswami was examined) 
eight coolies join together mid contribute 2 annas each per day and they 
take by turns Its. 8 at the end of every eight days; they draw the amounts 
W lottery; eight chits of which seven chits contain ‘ aero’ and the eighth 
chit contains the letter * ’ are mixed up and the drawer of the chit with 

* .J’ gets the amount of Rs. 8; for the next turn, there would be only 

seven chits of which six chits contain 1 zero ’ and the 7th chit contains 


V* 


and the remaining persons arc now allowed to draw; and so on. 


There is no manager and no commission is paid to any one: no note is 
executed by the persons who get the amounts in the first weeks, ns they 
belong to one and the same gang. It is said that there are no cases of 
misappropriation or of misbehaviour among the chit-holders of these Islam ring 
cl aases. 


There arc two kinds of loans of peculiar nature— 

(1) One Taisya is lending Rs. 29 in a lump sum to potty shop-keepers 
and collects Re. i per day from the borrower for ,‘50 days. Three sundry 
shop-keepers who sell salt, chillies,, etc., have taken such loans from him. 
He takes a pro-note for Rs. .'VI from the borrower at the time when he gives 
Rs. 20. The interest in this case has come to 100/29, i.e., Rs. 3-7-2 per 
month or Rs. 41-6-0 per cent per annum. 

(2) The same Vaisya and two or three Mar war is are giving loans of 
Rs. 360 at the commencement of the year and collects ironi the borrower 
one rupee per day for 360 days. When they pay the amount of Rs. 360 to 
the borrower, they deduct interest on Rs. 360 tor one year at Rs. 1-9-0 to 
Rs. 1-14-0 jx-r cent per month and make the payment. The borrower has 
to execute a pro-note for Rs. 360 with the second signature. One of such 
Marwaris has been examined ; he says that by collection of one rupee every 
day, the interest of Rs. 1-9-0 or Rs. 1-14-0 becomes doubled on calculation 
in the long run. as the amounts which are being collected may again lie 
lent out to other borrowers on this method or otherwise. He iius a clerk 
who maintains the accounts of all such borrowers and every evening he 
makes all the collections. He says that he got about 60 such Iwnrowers about 
four years hack. But some persons have gone to Rangoon and other places 
and did not repay the amounts and he had much difficulty in collection; 
consequently he reduced this kind of money-lending; he says he has got 
only two snch borrowers now and thut another Marwari got ten such 
borrowers. 


Chapter III. 

Financing agencies; their inter-relationship, Je.fe.rts, etc , 

Interrelationship of Itanks .—Borne of the indigenous bankers have got 
accounts in the Imperial Bank. Sometimes, when the indigenous banker is 
short of funds and when a customer wants money from him urgently, be 
gets money from the Imperial Bank on credit and supplies the need of bis 
customer, 
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Tile Imperial Bank gave during 1926-29 an overdraft to the District 
Co-operative Central Bank to an amount of its. 1,21,729-8-0. During the 
year 1928-29, the District Bank received Its. 1,21,729-6-0 by way of over¬ 
draft and Its. 23,800-6-0 by way of special loans; so the total accommoda¬ 
tion was Its. 1,45,529-12-0. The District Bank paid back the overdraft 
amount of Rs. 1,21.729-6-0 and an amount of Its. 15,189-14-0 of the special 
loans; the District Bank has, therefore,, to pay Rs. 8,610-8-0 to the imperial 
Bank by 30th June 1929. 

Of the indigenous bankers, one Marwari has an overdraft for about 
Rs. 25,000 from the Imperial Bank. 

The Imperial Bank has lieen discounting bills of their customers hut not 
of other persons who have no stability in their estimation. The bills of 
such persons are sometimes discounted by a Marwari indigenous banker who 
in turn gets them discounted by the Imperial Bank. There is no disinclina¬ 
tion for the Imperial Bank to discount bills discounted by this Marwari 
indigenous banks. The other indigenous bankers of the town are not doing 
lulls business. „ 

Dejects of the liuitkx—1 mpriuiL lUini .—Some of the merchants say the 
following detects and inconveniences of the imperial Bank at Cocanada : — 

(1) It is not available at all times. Payments and other transactions 
uro made on working days during office hours only. 

(2) The officers of the bank are said to have been not so easily accessible 
as tlie local Marwaris or local Yaisvas. 

(3) Interest is not paid on current accounts. 

(4) The test of solvency of the borrowers is said to l>e more rigid than 
before. The bank officers are making detailed enquiries and do not accept 
the valuations of the properties made by the borrowers. The bunk now 
wants that the second signatory should be also a man of substantial solvency. 
It is said that during the tune of the Madras Bank, even a clerk cr a 
relation of the borrower though not of substantial property was accepted as 
a second signatory and tliut this was due to the existence of a branch ot 
Indian Bunk, Limited,. Madras, at Cocanada. 

(5) No demand promissory loans are granted now on single signature. 
Overdrafts are not generally issued now. It is said that in the time of the 
Madras Bank overdrafts and demand promissory notes without second signa¬ 
ture were issued 

(6) Loans on produce. The Imperial Bank does not help merchants in 
selling portions of quantities stored in godowns wheuever necessary. The 
Marwari money-lenders help the merchants in selling portions of quantities 
stored in godowns and kept in their custody. 

(7) As regards imports, the imperial Bank is not now giving loans on 
the production of railway receipt or bill of lading, when railway receipt or 
bill of lading is received earlier than the commodity. It is said that the 
Madras Bank was issuing loans on the security of such railway receipts and 
bills of ludiug. 

(8) Loans arc not granted to Indian merchants on the mere writing 
of a letter to the hank that articles are stored in the godown and without 
delivering the key of the godowns; the Indian merchants say that such loans 
nro lining granted to English firms. 

(9) As regards exports, when articles are brought down and kept in 
godowns for shipment and when there is some delay in shipping ou account 
of tho late arrivul of the ship or otherwise, loans are being granted on the 
produce stored in the godowns. But as soon as the ship arrives and as the 
produce is to lie shipped, the key of tho godown is to be taken from the 
hank. This can be done only ou repayment of the loan taken and the hank 
does not accept a letter of guarantee which was used to be done in the time 
of tlie Madras Bank; this accommodation on the part of the bank is required 
by the merchants only during the time of shipping,, because after the ship¬ 
ment tile accommodation is given by the bank on the production of bill of 
lading and other documentary huudis. The merchants say that the lack of 
accommodation during the time of shipping (which they say is generally four 
or five days) is causing much inconvenience. 

(10) Overdue interest on demand hundis for exported rice and fir* 
insurance amounts for articles landed at the consignee’s place are now being 
collected by the bank from the consignor instead of from the consignee. 



Indigenous bankers. —(i) The rate of interest is high. In the ease of 
small amounts they levy higher rate of interest. Some of the Jain Marwaris 
who give loans of Its. 20, 30, etc., collect interest at Rs. 1-9-0 or even 
its. 1-14-0 per hundred per month. . 

(it) Penal interest is being collected in many cases. Marwaris generally 
collect Its. 1-9-0 as penal interest after the expiry of throe months from the 
date of loan. . 

(iii) Compound interest is being levied by local Vaisyas at the end of 
every year on mortgages. 

(in) The local Marwaris collect interest both on the day on which the 
money is lent and the day on which the amount is repaid. 

(v) The Marwaris or local Vaisyas do not give any receipts to the 
borrowers for any jewels received as pledge. The borrower has to depend 
on the good faith of the money-lenders. Generally there are no cases where 
the pledged properties are misappropriated or tampered with by the money¬ 
lenders. However it is desirable that these money-lenders may bo enforced 
to give the borrowers some kind oi receipt in token of having received the 
pledged article. 

Co-operative banks .—For purpose of trade, the Mercantile Employees’ 
Society gave loan of Rs. 300; Cocanada Co-operative Bank, 28 loans to an 
amount of Rs. 6,630 and Cocanuda Christian Co-operative Credit Society, 
two loans to an amount of Rs. 150, i.e.,. in all 31 loans to an amount of 
Rs. 7,080. No loans on produce arc being granted at present by the co¬ 
operative institutions. If the Cocanada Co-operative Bank were to give 
loans on produce, it will be helping the trade of some of the petty merchants. 

Andhra lank .—The rate of interest is high. The branch was recently 
started in Cocanada; lienee the merchants have not yet experienced any 
defects or inconveniences. 

Chit funds .—It is desirable that the manager of the fund should issue 
receipts to the persons who pay the instalments and that those who receive 
the lot amount in the early months (weeks, fortnights or months as the ease 
may be) should lie made to execute pro-notes duly stamped. 

Recovery of the advances .—There are not many cases of the difficulty 
of recovering loans by the Imperial Bank when prices of commodities go 
down the Imperial Bank sometimes find difficulty in recovering loans given 
on produce; even such cases are rare. 

As regards the loans given on pro-notes by the indigenous money-lenders, 
they are generally repaid; but there ure some cases which are converted into 
mortgages on account of borrowers’ inability to repay within the stipulated 
period; and .some mortgages end in sales. Some cases go to tho civil courts. 
It is said that 10 per cent of the loans given on pro-notes and on mortgages 
are takeu to courts for recovery. Of these, only about 2 per cent of the 
items remain uncollected in full; very few cases eud in civil jail,, such cases 
are estimated to be about J per cent. 


Chapteh IV. 

Marketing and finance, for marketing, etc. 

Marketing of rice , etc .—The most important articles of trade are rice, 
groundnut and castor seeds and palmyra fibre., cotton and hide fleshings; 
hemp and jute, coir yarn, nux vomica, inyrabofams cashewnut kernels, rice 
meal, buffalo horns and ghee. 

Rice .—Paddy is brought to the town either by the ryots or by the petty 
merchants of the villages; sometimes the mill-owners purchase directly from 
tho ryots in the villages through their servants or brokers who are generally 
paid one anna per bag. The ryots and the village petty merchants bring 
to the Khaida (commission) merchants of the town and get the stocks sold 
by .them to the mill-owners. Some stocks are conveyed from the villages by 
boats and some by double-bullock carts. The payment is generally made 
after the paddy reaches the Khaida merchant; sometimes advances are made 
by Khaida merchants to the village petty merchants who in turn pay a 
portion of the price of the purchased quantity to the ryots in the village 
itself. On boats the ryot or nis servant or the petty merchant or his servant 
accompanies the stocks. If the boatman is a person who has been usually 



Conveying the stocks, no person follows the stock in the boat. On doable* 
bullock carts the paddy is taken to the town by handymen who are generally 
residents of the village. Sometimes the ryot or his servant also may 
accompany the bandies. 

The Khaida merchants charge the following fees ; — 

(i) Commission: Fee. ol the merchant (one anna per bag). 

(it) Kolagaram: Charge for weighing (Re. 1 per garce of 25 bags). 

(tit) Dharmam : Contribution to charity fund (4 annas per lls. 100). 

Civ) Gumastha Rusum : Contribution to the clerk of the merchant (4 annas 
per Rs. 100). 

(v) Interest on advance: If any advance is paid. 

(lit) Rent for godown : If the paddy is not sold on the date of receipt 
in the town. 

A good portion ol the stocks from the Khaida merchants is purchased by 
the null-owners; the remaining portion is purchased by the Muhammadan 
merchants and other exporters; the mill-owners mill paddy into (a) raw and 
(f») boiled-rice.'" Roth raw and boiled-rice arc sold to the exporter. Rut a 
portion of the raw-rice is sold locally to consumers and to local retail 
merchants. Raw-rice is exported to north of Madras by train and boiled 
rice to south of Madias by train and to Coromandel Count, Malabar and 
Ceylon Ports by steamer; this business is not done by .European firms. 

The milt-owners of Cocamula get paddy either from the commission or 
Khaida merchants of the town or by the employment of their own servants 
as brokers who are paid one anna per bag as brokerage. The mill-owner 
generally pays the money a week alter the receipt of the bags in the mill. 
No interest need be paid for this week. When the ryot is poor or when he 
w-unt-s money urgently he is paid a portion of the amount or the whole 
amount in tho village. Sometimes the broker gives a letter called ‘ baratain ’ 
letter in the following form: — 

Please pay to or to his order a sum of Rs. and debit 

the amount to my account. 

On seeing this letter the mill-owner pays the amount mentioned therein 
to tho ryot or ryot’s agent. But the account showing the cost, number of 
bags, etc., will be with the broker. The mill-owner maintains the accounts 
of the brokers and not those of the ryots; the brokers maintain the accounts 
of tha ryots. The broker sees that the bags are properly loaded on boats 
or double-bullock carts. The boatman or the handyman delivers the stocks 
to the mill-owners. The broker sometimes gives a note to the boatman or 
handyman showing the nuntlier of bags consigned. When the bags are 
loaded on the boat or on the bandy, the articles belong to the broker; the 
handyman or the boatman is the carrier who is responsible for the safe 
delivery of tho articles; if l\v any net of God the articles were lost or damaged 
in transit the broker and the carrier take divided responsibility. 

There are lour or five brokers between the mill-owners and the exporters; 
they take one rupee for every 100 bags of rice. 

Some of tho mill-owners outside C'ocanada town and in the neighbouring 
villages purchase directly from the ryots by their guuiastas; they mill the 
rice raw and boiled according' to tho needs of the Cocauada market; they 
Bend the rice to the Khaida merchants of C’ocanada town who sell the same 
to exporters who export by rail or by steamer. Milled rice is also received 
by exporters in Cocauada town by train from Rajahmundry, Tadepnlligudem 
and Elloro to be shipped on the sea to Ceylon Ports. Raw-rice front Ellore, 
Tenali and Pulacole is generally got by boat by retail local merchants for 
the us© of local consumers who sometimes prefer better variety of rice to 
the local varieties for consumption. 

Some Khaida merchants sometimes advance moneys to the ryots or small 
merchants of tho village either on the expectation of getting the produce 
or after getting the product! and before actually selling it in the market. 
Some of the Khaida merchants supplement their capitals oy borrowing partly 
from the indigenous hankers and partly from the exporters. Mill-owners 
take loans from the Imperial Bank and supplement their own capitals. 
Exporters get loans from the Imperial Bank till shipment; after shipment 
they negotiate liund is through the Imperial Bunk. 



The chief defect in the marketing of rioe seems to be lack of standard 
as in the case of goods got down from European countries. Hence reliance 
as regards both quality and quantity cannot be placed and as such some¬ 
times bills or drafts are dishonoured until some allowances are made in 
buyers’ favour. Hence there seems to be a need for one central marketing 
board or union of the local merchants having their own standard as regards 
quality and quantity so that reliance can lie placed on shipment made from 
this port. Thereby competition also may' be minimised. It is said that 
70 bags of old rice are mixed with .‘10 bags of new rice and that these 100 
bags are milled and passed on as old rioe. 

Palmyra fibre .—Small merchants in the villages and sometimes the low 
class people in the villages bring the crude Htulf to the town. They do not 
require any financing. There is the middleman between the actual exporter 
and the small merchant or the lalmurer of the village. He is a dresser and 
cleans the fibre and makes it fit for export. Then he sells to the exporter. 
There are about 14 persons in this town who deal in dressing the stuff and 
selling it to exporters. There are no brokers between the manufacturing 
merchants and the exporters. Some of these manufacturing merchants send 
their paid servants to distant places Bapatla, Chirata, Perala, Gudur and 
other places and these paid servants purchase the stocks in the villages with 
the aid of brokers who are paid 4 annas per candy by the seller and 4 annas 
per candy by the buyer also. Of the 14 persons who deal in dressing the 
fibre ten have got their own capitals; four have got owned and borrowed 
capitals. One borrowed 11s. 5,0(10 from a Marwari on pro-note, another 
Its. 5,000 on produce from a Marwari,. the third lls. 5,500 on produce and 
jewellery from a Marwari and the fourth lls. 3,OCX) from a Marwari on 
pro-note. The exporters are Messrs. Volkart Bros... ltipley & Co., 
J. H. Vavasseur <fc Co., Wilson <k Co., Bangaru Chekka & Co., B. L. Nara- 
yana Kao, V. L. Boggavnrapu Bros.. East India Produce Company, 
D. 8. Murti & Sons. The financing of the exporters is by shortterm loans 
from the Imperial Bunk till shipment and negotiation of liundis through 
Exchange Banks at Mudras. 

Groundnut and mstor nerds .—The exporting firms are Mosses. Volkart 
Bros., llalli Bros.,- Louis Drefus «k Co.. East Asiatic Co.. Strauss & Co. 
The first two companies export groundnut and castor seeds; and the last 
three export only groundnut. These companies have opened brunches in 
Vizianagrain. Vizagapatam, Anukapaili. Nandval, Guntur. Cuddapah, etc. 
They get groundnut seeds generally from Nandval, Guntur, Tenali, Giddalur, 
Bapatlu, Satuluiu, Bezwada, etc., places ami castor seeds generally from 
Khammamett. Waraugal, Alir, Bonagiri, etc. They have sub-agents in many 
of these places where they purchase mostly from the ryots; their clerks ana 
peons go to the neighbouring villages and purchase stocks; they do not 
generally advance moneys to the ryots: but they sometimes give advances 
on forward pun-bases to the small merchants in the villages who supply the 
dubaslies or clerks with the articles. The sub-agents and their clerks export 
the produco to Cocanada by rail from the railway stations nearest to the 
place of purchase. On receipt here, the produce is kept in gudowns, cleaned 
and then shipped. Groundnut is exported to Hamburg, Bremen, Rotterdam 
and Hull and castor seeds to New York. 

It is seen that tlic whole volume of this trade is in the hands of European 
firms and shipping agents. It is said that this trade requires credit facili¬ 
ties on a large scale and that the native merchants have not taken up this 
trade for waut of credit facilities on a large scale. 

Castor oil is also exported from this town, mostly by European firms, 
viz., Messrs. Kipley & Co., and Messrs. Wilson & Co. and partly by some 
Indian firms. There are oil mills in this town. The mill-owners purchase 
castor seeds from the local Khaidu merchants who get stocks from the 
merchants of Tallapudi, Yeleswaram and other places and also import castor 
seeds from Khammamett, Warangal, etc., places. After extracting oil they 
sell to the exporters; the European firms ship oil to the foreign countries, 
mostly to Glasgow, Antwerp and London and the Indian firms moetly to 
Rangoon. The mill-owners finance their trade by their owu capital and by 
taking loans'from indigenous bankers; they do not purchase castor seeds on 
credit and do not sell castor oil to tne exporters on credit. The Imperial 
Bank also finances its constituents in carrying on this trade. 
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Cotton. —Petty merchants in the villages buy stocks from the ryots; 
sometimes these small merchants sell to the ginning mill-owners and some¬ 
times get them ginned at their own cost and sell direct to the exporting firms 
which are generally European firms Messrs. Volkart Bros., and Rail) Bros. 
Sometimes! Native merchants, viz., Bangaru Seshachalnm and others send 
the ginned cotton to Bombay for sale in the open market to the commission 
agents there who generally finance on such consignments. 

Hule-flethinys. —Messrs. I). S. Murti A Sons. Bangaru Chekka A Co., 
V. L. Boggavarapu Co., and Rasham Kasim Umar A Co. (branch of the 
Madras firm) export hide fleshings. They are received from Rajahmundry, 
Ellore, Bezwada. Guntur, Warangal, Secunderabad,, Bolaram. Samalkot, 
Vizianngram and Russelkonda tanneries. The exporters settle the l«argains 
by correspondence and send their own paid men for purchasing the stock 
in those tanneries; sometimes advances of Rs. .'400, R.s. 500 and Hs. 1.000 
are made to the tanning shops and the contracts are to run for three 
months or six months or even one year. The conveyance charge is Rs. 4-&-0 
per candy front Guntur. Rs. 4 from Bezwada. Rs. :) from KHore and Rk. 5 
from Vizianagram ; the cost per candy is R.s. 2£ to Rs. 30 per candy. Baling 
charge is Rs. .1 pci- 400 II). or four-fifths of candy. Each of the three Hindu 
firms have invested a capital of about Us. 15,000 in this business. It is 
only when the articles are loaded on the ships, the Imperial Bank finances 
them on the production of bill of lading. 

Tlrm p.—This is a produce of Ryali and Bavulapalem, Vubalanka, etc., 
and other villages in Razo'e taluk of this district. Some of the merchants 
in those villages buy the raw produce from the ryots. Sometimes, some 
merchants of Cooanada also go there during the season some time between 
September and December and pm chase tin- raw-stuff from the rvots. Till 
they accumulate a I suit load. i.e.. about 25 candies, they keep the stuff in 
the interior villages and afterwards thev bring it to Cooanada. This article 
is mainly dea't for foreign export. This variety of hemp is known as 
Cooanada hemp or country hemp in United Kingdom and continental 
markets. The eliiof sale of this variety is at the ports of London. Antwerp, 
Trieste, Leghorn. Venice, Genoa and Corfu. As this is an article for foreign 
export, it hns heen for a long time the monopoly of European merchants 
here, vie., Messrs. Ripley A- Co., Volkart Bros., Gordon Woodroffe. Wilson 
A- Co., Innes A: C-o., although sometimes, some native shippers also, viz.. 
Bangaru Chekka, V L. Boggavarapu, etc., make small shipments. After 
getting the stuff to Cooanada they unload it for purposes of e’eaning at any 
of the compounds of the haling presses and have them cleaned which is done 
by a process of heating the stuff with bamboo canes and heating on stones 
bv whieh the stalks are removed. Ordinarily the stuff is cleaned under the 
supervision of the baling press people who generally advance about half of 
the market value on the raw-stuff. The goods are sold after baling in e’eaned 
condition. The value of rnw-stuff in the interior varies from Bs. 40 to 
Rs. 50 per candy of 20 maumls The outturn per candy is about 16 to 18 
maunds according to quality. The price of cleaned stuff is about Rs. 70 to 
Rs. 75 per candy loose. 

The interior merchant as soon as he unloads the stuff is taking loans 
for about 50 per cent of the vnlue from the press owners and using this 
money for further purchase in the interior, supplementing his own capital. 
The rate of interest for this pumose charged by press owner (generally 
Messrs. Ripley A Co.* only doing this sort of business at present) is one rupee 
per cent, per mensem besides godown rent and fire insurance premium. 
Again Messrs. Riplev A Co., it is said, are taking loans from the Imperial 
Bank of India on the security of the stock in the godowns for a higher 
percentage at lower hank rate. Moreover it is said they are also stipulat¬ 
ing a condition in the loan agreement, that in the event of the dealer selling 
the goods to any outsider instead of Messrs. Riplev A Co., the dealer should 
nay to them at Re. 1 per candy or sell to them only exclusively, if thev so 
desire at Re. 1 less than the price offered by others. Thus thev are getting 
advantage both in the shape of interest, and godown rent as well as in price. 
Thus the business has been a monopoly with them, for a long time. The 
interior merchants are new to the bank and as such they cannot get loans 
directly from the Imperial Bank. Of late some native shippers also have 
risen in the market who are offering the same terms and in some cases better 
terms. For a long time this hemp is only cleaned by hand and as such tint 
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standard of cleaning is not a standard one. It is said that if hemp is to be 
dressed on machine worked by power this variety may hare a better market 
abroad. 

Another variety of hetnp that is shipped from this port is sun-hemp or 
palli hemp which conies from Mogiiltnrrn and Sambalaevi and it is pure 
white in colour. The quantity exported of late is very limited. 

Hemp of Vizagaptam district known as Gopalpur in different varieties 
known as (1) whites and (2) browns and shorts and also Warangal hemp 
from Hyderabad is also some times got down here and shipped from this 
port. But larger quantities of Gopalpur hemp are shipped from Bimlipatam 
and quantities of Warangal hemp and other hemps of Hyderabad are also 
shipped from Bombay. The merchants of those places sell the stuff in cleaned 
as well as in raw condition to local shipiiers and draw hundis on demand 
for value of the goods supplied with railway receipts, either through the 
Imperial Bank or through the local merchants. 

Another variety is known as Tipper Godavari in which two grades, viz., 
(1) Siiivansa whites and (2) Dunimugudem dark are shipped. Both of them 
conie from the Agency in a cleaned and plaited condition from the Upper 
Regions of the Godavari Agency to Rajnhmundry where the local shippers 
buy through the commission agents. The interior merchants generally leave 
instructions for the sale of their stocks at Rajnhmundry and take loans 
either from the Marwnri hankers at Rajaliniundry or from the commission 
agents there. The commission agents generally charge Rc. 1 per candy as 
commission besides weighing,, loading, charity and other charges. The 
shipper will get down the goods, open the plaits ami have them packed in 
bales for shipment abroad. The loss in weight during this process shall be 
about half maund per candy on account of sand and mud. 

Jute .—The only jute that is being exported from this port is that from 
Guntur district and it is known as Kuttaixttfum jute. The merchants of 
Ongole and sometimes local dealers who purchase from them sell the goods 
to the local European shippers. The stuff is cleaned and haled in Kutcha 
bales of about 200 lb. and afterwards it is haled into pukka bales of 400 lb. 
at Cocanada. The goods are shipped to Hamburg. Antwerp. Dundee nnd 
London and the shippers generally negotiate their bills in the Exchange 
Banks at Madras. 

Coir yarn. —The variety of coir shipped from this part is said to lie 
inferior when compared with that of Malabar Coast. Two varieties known 
as Pasarlnpudi thin and Kesanapalli thick are being shipped from this 
place in bales of 2f ewt. nett chiefly to Germany, viz.. Hamburg and 
Bremen and to some extent to Antwerp and London, etc. The merchants 
of the pluces in the interior buy this commodity from the poor villagers 
either by barter or for cash and sell to the local shippers in lots of 10 to 
20 tons at a time. The price for thin variety vavies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 21 
and that for thick variety varies from Rs. 13 to Rs. 19 per candy of 500 lb. 
delivered loose at buyers’ godowns at Cocanada. The capital required is not 
much, the interior merchants, say. one or two generatlv join together nnd 
do this business. No outside financial help is generally necessary. They 
get the goods always by country boats and nnvns from Razole and Amala- 
pur taluks. There are brokers in the town between the village merchants 
and the shippers; the brokers take 2 annas per candy. Coir yarn is also 
exported to Rangoon by some Muhammadan merchants on n small scale in 
loose condition. They too get the stuff from Paserlapudi nnd Kesanakurru 
hut they get the stuff baled locally by hand in quantities of 2 ewt,; the 
brokers take brokerage of 2 annas per candy from the buyers. 

Tfux vomira. —This is an article of interest only for foreign business. 
Messrs. Voikart Brothers control the major i>ortion of the trade; they bny 
from the local dealers who generally buy from the interior merchants and 
forest contractors. The interior merchants and forest contractors gather 
this article by paying verv low wages both in cash and kind to those who 
gather this commodity. The interior merchants appropriate a major por¬ 
tion of the profit to themselves. Sometimes the local dealers sell the stuff 
as it is and sometimes in washed condition to European and native shippers. 
As generally the local dealer is only an intermediary agency hetween the 
interior merchant and the shippers, no financial help is generally necessary 
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tor the local dealers. If at all any help is required, the buyers themselves 
advance money on the security of the goods pledged with them with and 
without interest to facilitate the business of their dealers. 

Myrabalatnt .—This commodity is shipped in small quantities to Rangoon 
and in lots of 25 to 50 tons at a time to United Kingdom ports such as 
London, Liverpool and Hull. The goods come from Rajahmundry, Goka- 
varam and Upper Godavari Agency. The interior merchants bring their 
goods to the commission agents at Rajahmundry who generally buy for seve¬ 
ral country tanneries at Beawada and Kllore and also finance the interior 
merchants with their own capital supplemented by loans from local Marwnri 
merchants. The interior merchant never sells the goods direct to the 
shipper. The shipper always buys the goods through their local dealers 
who buy through the commission agents at Rajahmundry. The goods are 
got down by Radhnri boat and the payment is generally made by merchants 
by hnndis against account or sometimes in cash at the time of weighinent, 
at Rajahmundry. The price per bag of ]66 lb. varies from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6. 

V 

I'anhewniit kernel *.—It is said that through the introduction of a Bombay 
merchant, Mr. S. B. Tornav, this business has been started of late at Mori 
in Raaole taluk and it has l>een making steady progress. It appears that 
the demand from United States of America is mainly for whole kernels and 
it is said that people of Mori are accustomed to prepare these kernels, say, 
70 per cent in wholes. Moreover the laltour is also said to l>e (heap there. 
The raw produce available in this district is very small and as such large 
quantities are being got down to Rajahmundry from Sompeta and Paiasa 
in Ganjam district. Sometimes the produce of this district is purchased 
through commission agents at Rajahmundry which is a big business centre 
with connections by boat vin Nagullanka to Mori. Of late seeds are also 
imported, it is said, from djstant Malabar at a heavy railway freight to 
.Vtdadavole and lienee to Mori. Even South Afriean seeds are got down. 
The seeds are given to a man in the interior known as a ryot through the 
commission agent. He is paid Re. 1 i»cr bag for manufacturing kernels and 
the commission agent I anna per mauntl of prepared stuff. The kernels 
are afterwards sorted into whole, halves and pieces and they are packed 
separately. They are packed in air-tight tins of 25 lb. each with two tins 
in a case. To preserve the kernels from being infested with worms and 
moth the tins are filled with carbonic acid gas after exhausting air by 
means of an nir pump. The soldering is done by country tin-smiths. The 
business requires much care and capital. The difference in price between 
the season and out of the season is about Rs. •'? per bag. Moreover, the 
produce of this district is not sufficient to meet the demand. Hence the 
large quantities had to lie imported from Malabar and also Ganjam district. 
Hence loans on produce are badly needed. Again after preparation of 
the kernels nnd packing tliepi in tins and cases, the manufacturing exporter 
has to wait for steamer for, say, a fortnight. As this is a costly commodity, 
much capital is required. So far the manufacturing firms are supplementing 
their own capital from the loeal indigenous bankers at Rajahmundry and 
other places. If proper Neientifie methods are employed in packing to pre¬ 
vent the kernels getting infested with worms it is said that the prospects 
of the business are very bright. 

« 

Hire meal .—This commodity goes from this port mainly to London, 
Liverpool and Hull and is a monopoly in the hands of European firms, vie., 
Messrs. Ripley & Co., and Gordon Woodroffe A Co. Only this year a native 
firm, namely, Messrs. V. L. Boggavarapu Company have also begun to 
export direct to foreign markets. It is said that this produce is generally 
sold on the terms and condition of London brokers cattle food contract which 
contains a stipulation as regards the said contents which should not exceed 
more than 6 per cent. The native shippers are afraid that they will get 
nlaima on account of that stipulation. The local merchants who sell to the 
European shippers purchase the goods at Rajahmundry and Tadepalli- 
gudeni. etc., places directly from the millowners and also through commis¬ 
sion agents and get the goods on hoats to Cocnnada. As soon as the goods 
are delivered in exporters’ godowns, they are financed by them. On account 
of adulteration in this commodity, the trade of late has become stack. It 
is even said that in one of the recent shipments made by native merchants 
to England wirecloth and iron pieces were mixed up in the rice meal and 
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•hipped from Cocanada port and that on account of the adulteration the 
cattle in England were very badly affected and that the firms in England 
are now resolving not to get rice meal imported from Cocanada. 

Buffalo horns.—As Cocanada is a shipping port, horns from the neigh- , 
bouring districts are got down here by a local Vaisya merchant Mr. Chittoori 
Kamaraju who sells to the local exporters. The exporters generally advance 
him moneys. He consigns the rejected stuff himself for sale abroad on his 
account. Horns are generally exported to London and Hamburg. The chief 
shippers are Messrs. Ripley & Co., Wilson & Co., Boggavarapu Brothers 
and V. L. Boggavarapu Company and the East India Produce Company. 
The interior dealers are not selling goods direct to the shippers on account 
of their reluctance to deliver selected stuff according to assortment. They 
•re generally sold on the basis of 12 horns per maund of 25 lb. and also 
16 horns per inaund of 25 lb. There is also a stipulation that <10 per cent 
of the horns mtffet l>e Sight horns. Sometimes the Muhammadan tannery 
owners also gather these horns from the poor people and butchers and sell 
them to the local dealer at very low prices. The dealer gathers the stuff 
all round and sells in quantities to exporters. From light horns the tips 
are cut and sold also at higher prices. The hollows are sold locally for manu¬ 
facturers of combs at lower prices. So far this business has lasen a mono¬ 
poly of one dealer only. 

Ghee .—This is largely exported to Rangoon by steamer and not by 
country craft. There a re five persons who export this stuff; of them, four 
are Hindus, via., Dudampcta Suhhiuh, Munjuluri Ramanna, Kopparti ltamn- 
murti and Rudamnati China Venkatasuhhinh; they have no transactions with 
the Imperial Bank. They do their business with thpir own capital supple¬ 
mented by their borrowings from the local Marwnri hankers. The fifth 
exporter is a Muhammadan who gets his capital from Rangoon where his 
brother is doing business. 

The exporters purchase the stuff from the local commission agents who 
are Boddu Rapirnju, Vadakattu Sur.vnin and l'auasapadu Hapunna. They 
have their own capitals and supplement them by Imrrowing amounts of 
Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 1,500 from the local Murwaris on pro-notes at Re. 1-0-6 per 
cent per mensem. 

The commission agents get the stuff from the villages of Mangithurthi, 
Maudapeta, Tapeswaram and other neighbouring villages in tins of 11 md«. 
each. Generally good ghee is received l'roin the villages; it is only 
on very rare occasions, ghee is received adulterated with gingclly oil. The 
petty village merchants purchase ghee from the ryots by going from door to 
door, fill in the tins and send to the local commission merchants, sometimes 
on boats, sometimes on haudis and sometimes on kavidis. The commis¬ 
sion agent gets As. 8 per kavidi of two tins. The commission agent gives 
an advance of only a portion not exceeding 50 per cent of the cost pries' 
keeping the stuff in his custody till the time .of sale to the exporters bnt 
he does not generally give advance to the village merchant w'ith the expecta¬ 
tion of getting the stuff from the villages. The viltage merchant does not 
own generally more than Rs. 500 of capital nnd he purchases the stuff from 
some of the villagers on credit for a week or fortnight. The exporters pay 
the,commission agents a portion of the cost of the ghee at the time of 
purchase; the remaining amount is paid after n week or fortnight. The 
exporters get their moneys from the importers a month or two after the 
stock reaches them, i.e.. after the stock is sold by the importers in their 
local markets. This delay on the part of the importers in sending remit¬ 
tances is said to !>e due to competition; it is said that on account of compe¬ 
tition among the exporters they are exporting ghee even without receipt of 
orders from the importers. 

After purchasing the ghee from the local commission agents, the exporters 
adulterate ghee in the following proportions. Three tins of pure ghee, 
three tins of groundnut oil, three tins of vegetable ghee, and one tin of 
fat are mixed to make up about ten tins of adulterated ghee. Theso 
quantities are boiled together; while it is lukewarm, it is poured in tins 
of 8J, 7, 14, 28 lb. etc. This adulterated stuff is being exported not as 
ghee but under the name ‘ Grease and oil mixture ’ in order to avoid the 
penalty under the ‘ Adulteration of Foodstuffs Act * which is in force in 
Burma, 


Credit futilities for marketing .—The present credit facilities for market¬ 
ing are: — 

(1) Short-term loans from the Imperial Bunk both in produce and an 
D.P. loans. 

(2) Loans from the indigenous bankers on produce and on pro-notes. 

(8) Negotiation of hundis, both clean and documentary. 

(4) Loans on warehouse warrants to European firms. This may bo 
extended to Indian merchants also. 

(5) Letters of credit from foreign buyers to facilitate the advances to 
be made by the Imperial Bank. 

The financing agencies give loans on marketable commodities and nego¬ 
tiate bills of exchange against bill of lading or railway receipt. They play 
the part of collecting agents of dues lietween the buyer and the seller. 
The Imperial Bank sometimes acts also as an agent on hehalf of some 
foreign sellers in case the local purchasers refuse to take delivery of the 
goods and to make payment. 

Distribution to consumers .—The goods consumed in the town are partly 
those of locul produce and partly those imported from abroad. 

Those of local produce are rice, pulses and other foodstuffs and the 
imported articles are piece-goods, petrol and kerosene, hal’d Bare and metals, 
chemicals and drugs, and general fancy goods. 

Hite is sold to the consumers by retail rice merchants who purchase 
stocks partly from the local mill-owners, partly from the local khaida or 
commission merchants and partly by importing from Palukolc, Ellore and 
Tenali and other places. They are financed geneially by their own capital 
and some of them supplement their capital by Iain-owing sometimes from the 
indigenous hunkers. They get also the stocks on credit for about 15 days 
from the sellers; they sometimes give to some of the local consumers on 
credit for 16 days or one month. 

Petrol und kerosene are imported by the oil companies who distribute 
their products through their local agents for local consumption; the local 
dealers have their own capital and sometimes supplement the same by 
borrowing from the local money-lenders. 

As regards other imported articles, the importer is sometimes the whole¬ 
saler himself; sometimes the importer is different from the wholesale dealer. 
Messrs. (Jordon YVoodroffe & Co. and Messrs. Wilson Company arc importers 
to some of the local wholesale dealers and they take commission between 
I per cent and 2 per cent of the value of the imported articles. These 
importers and wholesale dealers mostly arrange their own financing and 
sometimes take the assistance ol the Impcriul Bank. The wholesaler sells 
the gocxls to the retailer both lor cash as well as for credit for about a 
fortnight, during which period the retailor can rotate his small capital in 
different ways. Some of the retail merchants get loans on notes from indi¬ 
genous bankers and money-lenders to assist their trade. 

Inland trade. —Of the indigenous bunkers, only Hiranaud Ramsook (Mar- 
wari) and ltoggavarapu Subha Rao (Vaisyn) have lieen financing inland trade 
to a certain extent. Other indigenous bankers are financing on a small 
scale. The former two persons are giving loans to khaida merchants, mill- 
owners and take shares in the business also. Some inland mone.,'-lenders 
are even exporters. Hiranaud Ramsook advances moneys to mill-owners and 
finance the ryot in his cultivation of paddy and the local village merchant 
in gathering quantities of paddy from the poor ryots and bringing the 
same to Cocunnda market; but their rate of interest is generally high. 
Now some co-operative societies in the villages have been financing the 
poor ryots and petty village merchants at a lower rate of interest. 

Three merchants of Cocanada are said to have lieen advancing moneys 
at the time of Dasara (i.e., in September and October) as loans on stand¬ 
ing paddy crops on condition that the produce should be sold to them only 
at the rates prevailing at the time of Pongal (i.e., in January). The rate 
of interest is Re. 1-0-6 per cent i>er mensem. 
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The indigenous hanker who lends moneys to the merchant- collects not 
only the interest front the borrower, but also sometimes collects coanmiaeion 
of 3 or 6 pies per bag of articles purchased by that merchant. This com¬ 
mission is generally collected from petty merchants and not from big mer¬ 
chants; this is a malpractice which has to be rectified. 

If the produce purchased by the loan amount is not invariably sold, it 
is kept in a godown and locked; the key of the godown is given to the 
lender and the borrower takes the key when he has to sell the article; the 
borrower has to give a letter of guarantee to the money-lender that the 
sale-proceeds would be delivered to him. 

The indigenous bankers give greater facilities than the Imperial Bank 
with regard to the loans on produce and consequently to the inland trade 
of petty merchants. They allow the merchant to sell the stook and then 
to pay the amount: but the Imperial Bank insists on repayment of the loan 
before the key of the godown is given to the borrower. 


(Jhai'tek V. 

\ eijot table Instrumenta : H untH* anti instruments of ownership. 

Tho negotiable instruments that are in use in the trade ol the town are— 
(i) cheques, 

(ii) pro-notes, 

(Hi) bills of exchange, 

Civ) demand hundis, and 
(y) after sight hundis. 

Those who have got current accounts in the Imperial Bank are using the 
cheques. Only big met chants have got current accounts with the Imperial 
Bank. The cheque habit has not been well developed. It is said that about 
25 per cent of the traders have got current accounts and make use of the 
cheques. 

I’ro-notes are usually taken when loans are needed. These are trans¬ 
ferred from one person to another oil rare occasions. When a pea-son X 
wants to bring a person Y to troubles, X tries to get possession of all the 
pj-o-notes executed lay Y in favour of different pea-sons A. B and (J by pay¬ 
ing consideration to all the persons A, B and C, thus Y is atiade to pay 
the aanounts of all pa-o-aaotes at the same time to a single individual or lac 
is made to undergo all the trials of civil litigation and hunassment. This 
is a anisuse to which the promotes are sometimes employed. 

Bills and hundis are not used on a large scale as aaaost of the retail aaaer- 
chants and soaaie big merchants keep open running accounts with other 
aaierchauts. Most of the retail merchants are not in the havbit of keeping 
bank accounts us they find it more convenient to get down goods or. value 
payable system or on maintaining runniaag accounts betweeaa the buyer aaad 
seller; this facilitates the purchase of goods on credit. 

Borne of the aaaerchnnts complain that after sight huaadis aae not at 
present being accepted by the Imperial Bank and that therefore they have 
been experiencing aaauch inconvenience in their trade. They have to issue 
always demand hundis. Sometiaaaes these demand huaidis reach the coiasignees 
liefore the articles actually reach the consignees and consequently the con¬ 
signees are in some cases dishonouring the demand liumlis, and tlaeir ampu¬ 
tation and credit aa-e being lowered. * After sight ’ huiadas of soane of the 
merchants are being accepted by the indigenous imaiker Hiraiauud ltumsook. 
The merchants also say that as no stamp duty is laeing collected on cheques 
and demand hundis, stamp duty on ‘after sight ’ or ‘ after date ’ hundis 
may also be abolished. 

The hundis which ore now locally in use are— 

(i) business (or documentary) hundis— 

(a) demand, 

(b) after sight (or after date); 

(ii) free hundis. 

(a) demand, 

(b) after sight (or after date). 



The hurulis are written sometimes in Telugtt itnd sometimes in English. 
The sample form of Telugu hundis is given below: — 

Free (Hundt). 

vlsr-tf, 

jrispS.BTb fjo# iSgsS. * n ». 

-u»3edr»£g -tr"S*3T’*8&e>O00;£ Tfc&'eoftO Tr , s£>«'o^df:fcor»8 - Woifo f* 

w*88 Dob #8o jftf«o6^o ifrnfooew 

CPjjbw* 

jSo^e-tr«iS| 4 5T*e> •AfS v-rr»oB5oSo7r*& WS&So £Jr" 15 8*srw rt 7T‘ 
t. n a) cs __ 

4>-cr> 1 5 6'*® , eo« 1 '*7r' 

(i.e., on demand) 

(i.e., 15 days after sight) ^Bj^oc^oo^Sb -®, 000 &9&.-o»e TJotSo ~iSo 
(i.e., 16 day# after date) 

<3cmT*CX>;e>8b &S> ^8 OX>~6 *fw>o&7V" ^sr*OiX>oOi3’l&o. KfcZ COX’ ~gxo£jjoi 
■BJjoD coooSSo !>&*> ^apoKO-O 
STJfSb. 


3)*^S r 'S dir" ~m& 4Pflc^ ^®r»OiX>OiJ 


fCr" ^OOO-O-O. 


■O ^t / TyS"Bj6o 


Buemexs (or Documentary) Hundt. 

-r*§fr-fc, 

e’ou llsi «6 ° eu. 

TT^SStfr*^ TT'«'^Jr”<^t)000^ |< -O'&'iS'O^'Jjbir^ »OCfcl S'* 

sr*88 Boll ■d'thbd tr*S>o tfrMSoaoo 
—• o 

iffij 


&>6<-a'a ( 4 


7v 8 estfob& 15 ff^!* , oo«r*7r» 

c» _ 

4>-cr» 15 


P'K' 

(15 day# after sight) ^Bgioi3Xe>e&e;& n ,°°° "Scos /fair* o» 

(16 days alter date) 

e>fe 6 jSj Ts 8 oootS «fw»t&7v* ^*r"0oco0srri». XgeS osr- ^a&o-O 

ooootfc lit) ^ ^er-OMc-0 «i^fi r ’P *o- TT'tTjifc .srcxxjcxj»**)&. 

T5oo 8<& 2 & Xe ■d’c 

*» tto4j> ten#***? v 500 T*$o -- 

"feoeo (Bail way Heoeipt) 

(Bill of Lading) 

■Otf 


ooooik^'' 8 


{fir*. 0,000-0-0. 


*?V&* 
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The sample form of English hundis in use is given below: 

Free hundi. 


Bs. 2,000. 


Coca nude, 
Dated . 


On demand 

Fifteen days after sigh t please po.v to (name) Nalam Ramalingayya 
Fifteen days after date 

Guru or order the sum of Rupees two thousand only for value received and 
place the same against my account. 


To Chekka Subha llao, 

Rangoon. 


(Signed) Nalam Pallayya. 


Bumncss (or documentary) hundi. 

Rs. 5.<XX). 

Coctiiiada. 

Du tod . 

On demand 

Fifteen days alter sight plouse pay to (name) Mr. I'hokku Suhliu Ran 

Fifteen days after date 

or order the sum of Rupees five thousand only for value roceived uud place 
the same against the goods supplied. 

Attached 476 bags of rice D/L. 


(Signed) (Jhali Muhammad. 


To P. Hnineed & (Jo., 

Cannanore. 


Bull nets or documentary hand it .—They are accompanied by the railway 
receipt or hill of lading together with insurance policy, il uny. These docu¬ 
ments are to Ik: given to the consignee on payment (demand against pay¬ 
ment) or against acceptance (demand against acceptance). They are demand 
hnndis and 1 after sight ’/' after date ’ hundis. 

Demand hundi .—When tlie hundi l’eaches the hank at the place of con¬ 
signee the hank gives him notice for the immediate payment of money. He 
should pay the amount immediately on receipt of the notice. If he does 
not pay, the bank at the place of consignee sends information of non¬ 
payment to the hank at the place of consignor and the latter bank gives 
notice to the consignor; the consignor then wires to the consignee and finds 
out why he refused to accept the hundi; they come to a certain understand¬ 
ing. If the consignee complains that the stock sent was not of the proper 
quality and that therefore some reduction in value should be made, the 
amount so reduced will be paid by the consignor to the bank and the bank at 
the place of consignee will be asked to collect the amount noted in the 
hundi minus the amount so reduced. Sometimes the consignor sends direct 
to the consignee the amount so reduced by telegraphic money order; then 
the consignee pays the full amount of the hundi. 





After tight l After date hundi. —The hundi amount is payable by the con* 
eignee to the bank at the place of consignee -15 days (or one month or what* 
ever period mentioned in the hundi) after the receipt by the consignee of 
a notice issued by the bank at the place of consignee regarding the receipt 
of the hundi or 15 days (one month or whatever period mentioned in the 
hundi) after the date of the hundi. 1 After date ’ hundis are now very rarely 
used. The snirie procedure as in the case of deniHnd hundis is adopted 
in the case of non-payment of ‘ after sight ’ hundis also. 

The free nr plain hundis arc issued without attaching any bill of lading 
or railway receipt. These are used merely for the purpose of mutual accom¬ 
modation among merchants without consignment of any goods. Here also 
there are demand and alter sight/after date hundis. ‘ After date ’ hundis 
of this kind also arc very rareiy used, 

The hundis arc discounted locally by the Mai-wari banker Hiranand 
ItnmsiMik, by the Andhra Hank and by the Imperial Hank. The Marwuri banker 
Nends them to the local Imperial Hank lor rediscounting. The hundis on 
local merchants arc discounted and collected locally. Some hundis on 
drawees in other towns arc sometimes sent to the Presidency towns where 
they are discounted. Those who are not customers ot the local Ini|>erial 
Hank get their hills discounted through a middleman who is a customer of 
the hank. 

There are also two hundi brokers in the town—one is a Vnisya and the 
other is a Muhammadan. Most of the hundis are lieing discounted with the 

medium oi these brokers. Generally most of such transactions are those of 

Mtihnmnmdnn merchants. It is said that ihe average amount of ^neh 

transactions is about Hs, 50.IKK) per day. The brokerage tnkm by the 

brokers is 5 pies per hundred rupees ot a hundi. 

llnihrog receipts, lull* of lading, letters of hypothecation and warehouse 
tea mints are employed in raising loans on their security. 1-oann are not 
being gianted to Indian merchants on warehouse warrants, but are being 
granted only to European firms. The Indian merchants feel very badly 
the want of loans on warehouse warrants'. Railway receipts and bills of 
lading of Indian merchants who are not customers of the Imperial Bank 
are not being accepted bv the hank ; they have to pay heavy discount to the 
customer through whom the railway receipt or bill of lading is sent to the 
hank for payment. This is a great disadvantage to a businessman. The 
indigenous Murwnri hanker gives loans on hill of hiding or railway receipt 
in some cases to these merchants who have no credit in the Imperial Bank ; 
but the interest and the commission generally eliarged hv him is heavier 
than those ol the Imperial Hank. 


Chapter VI. 


Imhistiies and their finance. 


The small scale industries in the 

1. Rice-milling. 

2. Kihre-dreusing. 

3. Oil-pressing. 

4. Iron safe manufacture. 

5. Cigar making. 

6. Dyeing of cloths. 

7. Country craft making. 

8. Baling presses. 

9. Tron foundry. 


town are— 

10. Flour mills. 

11. Deeortioator (for removing shells 

of groundnut. 

12. American expeller (for extracting - 

groundnut oil). 

13. Gingell.v oil mills. 

14. Lime kilns. 

15. Printing presses. 

16. Carpentry. 

17. Sawing mill. 

18. Cotton-ginning mills. 


The industries Nos. 1 to 10, 12, 13 and 17 supra have been investigated 
and details are given below. The cases of small sundry shop-keeper and of 
a retail cloth merchant are also investigated and their details are given 
in the end, 
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Hue-milling-—There are 7 mills for milling raw rice and 7 mills for inill» 
ing boiled rice. The former are propelled by oil and the latter by steani- 
(hn&k). Of the mills used for milling boiled rice, five can be used for milling 
raw rice also but are not generally used for that purpose. The names of 
the mills are: — 


Raw rioe mills. 

Approximate 
value of the 

Approximate running 
capital invested. 


mills. 

Own. 

Borrowed. 

1. Tadi Bulli/flunimreddi v . 

MB. 

18.000 

ms, 

10,000 

ms. 

2. Korukonda Boohiraju . 



3, Brae Rama Vilas. 




4. Brse Raja Rioe Mill . 


,, 


0, Sree Bates Venkateswara Mills .. 

18,000 

20,000 


6. Medisstti Venkatarao 

14,000 

. . 


7. Biranand Rainsook .. 

10,000 

' ‘ 



If os. 2, 3, 4, 6 and 7 do work on hire ut 3 unnag per bag of paddy. 


Boiler! rioe mills. 

Approximate 
value of the 

Approximate running 
capital invested. 


mills. 

Own. 

Borrowed. 


mm . 


1 as. 

1. United Rice Mill (Bondada Pullayya) .. 

2. Sree Venktteswaru Rioe Mill (Chekka 

00,000 

C,000 


80,000 

6,000 


Veerraju). 

3. Kosuri Guiuvulu Rioe Mill 

30,000 

14,000 

+. Kosuri Ramaswiuni Rico Mill 

36,000 


10,000 

6. Heddi Veerraju Rioe Mill. 

36,000 

30,000 


>i lliranund Rainsook Rice Mill 

60,000 

80,000 


7. A. Harieoharidrndu Rioe Mill 

60,000 

10,000 

! 

20,000 


The mill-owners get paddy from villages by brokers who are generally 
their own men; a broker is paid one unna per bag. The mill-owner some¬ 
times advances moneys to an extent of about 10 per cent to the brokers; 
sometimes the brokers advance moneys to an extent of about 10 per cent 
to the ryots. The mill-owner generally pays money a week after the receipt 
of bags ill his mill; he does not pay interest for this week. The broker some¬ 
times gives a ‘ Bnratam ’ letter to the ryot or ryot’s agent asking the mill- 
owner to pay him a certain amount of money. The mill-owner maintains 
accounts of transactions with his brokers and the broker maintains accounts 
of transactions with the ryots. 

The charges which a mill-owner incurs are— 

(i) Cost- of paddy in the village; 

(ii) commission or brokerage to the broker, 1 anna per bag; 

(iii) kolagaram-in-charge for weighing, 9 pies or 1 anna per bag; and 
(in) conveyance charges from neighbouring villages. 

Freight on boa 1 -, per bag Re. 0-1-3 Re. 0-0-1$ Charges tor loading in tbs 

to pins villages. 

Re. 0-2-0 Re. 0-0-71. Charge* for unloading in the 
town and oonveying to the 
mill, 
w 

Freight on handy per bag Re. 0-8 -d No leading or unloading 

to chargee. 

Re, 0-6-0. 
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The brokers advance moneys to the ryots partly with their own capital 
and partly with the advances made by the mill-owner to them. When the 
mill-owner does not pay him in time and when the ryot wants money very 
urgently, some brokers make advances with the moneys secured on pro-notes 
and pledge of jewellery with the local Marwaris. They generally borrow at 
As. 12-fl interest per month on jewels; after three months the rate of interest 
is Rs. 1-9-0 per mensem; the interest on pro-notes is Re. 1-0-6 to Rs. 1-9-0 
per mensem. Sometimes the brokers get loans on daily interest at 9 pies 
per Rs. 100 per day; generally the brokers are villagers who are not known 
to the local Marwaris. 

Reddi Veerraju (recently deceased) has raw rice-mill (No. 5) and boiled 
rice-mill (No. 5). He has 10 brokers. The capital invested by him is 
about Rs. 50,000 in the purchase of paddy and other necessaries for mill¬ 
ing. Paddy worth about Rs. 10,000 or more will be with the mill-owner as 
ho gets the pnddv on payment of price after one week from the date of 
receipt of bags. All the capital invested by him is said to be owned and 
not borrowed. The owners of raw rice-mills have not borrowed any moneys. 

Nos. ] and 2 of the boiled rice-mills borrowed Rs. 25,000 each from the 
Imperial Bank on credit; Nos. 3 and 4 mortgaged their mills with the Mar- 
wari indigenous banker Hiranand Ramsook for Rs. 14,000 and Rs. 10,000 
respectively. Nos. 5 mid 6 have their own capitals; No. 7 borrowed Rupees 
10,000 from Imperial flank on credit and another Rs. 10,000 from indigenous 
bankers and the remaining amount of Rs. 10,000 is bis own capital. 

Mill-owners sell boiled rice to exporters and raw rice to exporters and to 
local retail dealers. 

The charges for converting paddy to boiled rice are as follows: — 

For 100 bags of paddy— 


as. A. p. 

For pouring into kundi 14 0 

From kundi to boilers ... ... . . ... ... 1 ]0 0 

From boilers to thrashing floor . 18 0 

For drying up 14 0 

For conveying to mill 18 0 

For handing the paddy to the mill ... ... ... ...14 0 

For packing rice in bags ... ... ... ...320 


11 8 0 


I.e., 

per bag, about 


B8. 

.. 0 

A. 

2 

p. 

0 

Per 

bag for oils, belts, salaries, etc., about 


.. 0 

2 

0 

Cost 

of gunny bag, about 


.. 0 

5 

0 



Per bag . 

.. 0 

9 

0 


There are brokers between the mill-owners and the exporters of rice. 
These brokers do not require any finance; they are simply mediators; they 
settle the bargains between the mill-owners and the exporters locally. Ex¬ 
porters send articles according to the orders received from outside stations. 
They are financed by their own capitals supplemented by loans from th$ 
Imperial Bank. 

I—51 
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Fibre-dressing — Dressing of palmyra fibre is an important small scale 
industry of the town. Dressed fibre is exported on a large scale from Coca- 
nada to England, Belgium, Germany, New York, Australia and Japan. 
There are 14 dressing firms. They are—. 


Approximate capital 
invested. 



Own. 

" "" ' '“"l 

Borrowed. 


SB. 

M. 

1. D. S. Murthi & Sons 

10,000 

6,000 

2. V. E. Ramalinga Nadar 

10,000 


3. Kannuri Satyanarayana 

6,000 

6,000 

4, Yudata Raumlu .. 

7,000 

6 Pullopndi Bapiraju . 

6,000 


6. Bangaru Chekka 

60,000 


(They do also dyeing of fibre ) 
7. Viravalli Purushottamayya 

2,000 


8. Medisetti Bulli Veerraju 

4,000 


9. Madina Sahib 

6,000 


10. Ande Venkatraju 

12,01*0 


11. Mygapnla Satyanarayana 

3,000 


12. Chitalun Narasimha Rao 

16,000 


13. Poiuiftganti Narayana .. 

1,500 

6,600 

14. Monga Ramaswami 

2,000 

3,000 

The amounts shown as borrowed are borrowed 

from the 

local Marwari 


money-lenders. Some get loans tiom the Mnrwiins on the secunty of fibre. 
Some get fibre from the interior villages on 1-5 days’ credit from Rajah- 
mundry and Peddapur taluks of East Godavari distnct. Sometimes they 
pay advances to the villageis of these two taluks to make sure of the quanti¬ 
ties of the stock for sale But those got fiom outside the district, i.e , irom 
Bapatla, etc, by rail must be paid m cash at the time of purchase. Except 
Nos. 1 and 6, otheia have no ti ansae tions with the Impel ml Bank. These 
manufacturers sell to tho exporting firms. Nos. 1 and 6 also export fibre 
directly also. There aie no brokeis between the manufacturer and tho 
exporting firms. All tho exporting firms have got accounts with the exchange 
hanks at Madras who purchase foreign bills 

The manufacturers generally puichase the stocks by sending their paid 
servants to the villages; these servants go to the villages with brokers. The 
broker is paid 4 annas per candy by seller and 4 annas per candy by pur¬ 
chaser; if the stock is sold in cut , the broken is paid 1 anna by tho seller 
and 1 anna by the buyer. 

One candy of village fibre is worth Rs. 40 to Rs. 55. The fibre obtained 
in the villages is called ‘ Kora ’. One candy equals 4} cwt. The kora is 

first dressed to what is called ‘ Bazaar cleaned ’. It is sold in cwt.. It is 

worth Rs. 11A to Rs. 13} per cwt II ‘bazaar cleaned ’ fibie is dressed to 
make it fit for export the charge is As. 14 per cwt. If kora is 1 bazaar 
cleaned ’ and is further dressed to make it fit for export the charge is 

Rs. 1-8-0 per cwt. It is sold to tho expoiting firms in two grades and in 

each grade it is sold in four qualities 

Ordinary grade— 

Pirat quality (No. 1) R*. 15} per owt 

Second quality (Nos. 1 and 2) 14} per owt. 

Third quality (Nos. 1, 2 and 3) Rs. 13} per owt. 

Fourth quality (No. 3) 12J per cwt. 

Buperior grade— 

Rupee one more for each corresponding quality in ordinary grade. 

Castor-oil pressing .— There are about 25 hand mills of which 15 are at 
present in working order. Each mill contains 8, 10 or 12 hand presses. 
Each hand press costs about Rs. 300. By each press, 400 lb. of rustor-oil can 
he extracted during one day. On the average, if all the mills were to 
work 100 candies (one candy equals 500 lb.) can be extracted daily; but at 
present only 50 candies of oil are extracted daily. Castor-oil is exported to 
Rangoon, Ceylon and United Kingdom. To Rangoon and Ceylon it is 
exported by Indian firms who are financed by their own capital^ by the 
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local money-lenders and by the Imperial Bank. It is exported to United 
Kingdom by European linns who make their own arrangements lor financ¬ 
ing the trade. 

The building of an oil-piess costs about Its. 10,000 and the plant and 
machinery cost about Its. 1,000 ior machinery lor crushing and about .Rupees 
300 (8, 10, or 12) loi the hand presses. 

The hand presses aic heated on both sides by Jurnates with firewood. 
The extracted castoi-oil is boded altei it is emerged out oi the press; then 
it is filtered. % 

The nnll-onneis are not now doing this business. The building and the 
plant and lnuihineiy aie Jet out to others at about 11s. 50 to Its. 80 per 
month. The hirer oi the mill puichases the stock oi castoi seeds with his 
own money or with the help oi local Vaisya or Marwari money-lenders who 
give loans on pio-notes, the loan amounts are geneially Its. 500 and Rupees 
1,000. lie sells the oil to the exporters whenever leady and does not store 
the stock lor bettei puces Exporteis to United Kingdom stole the stock 
till the steamer” airnes; exporters to Rangoon and Ceylon export every 
week. There are bl'okeis between the oii-extiactoi and the exporter; he 
takes a commission ol 2 annas pci candy which is worth about Rs. 94; the 
commission is paid by the seller. 

honaufi man uf cut me.- —Then* aic hve nons.de limkeis m the town. 
They are not doing these nonsates at present on a coiumeicial scale. They 
are manulactuimg them only when any person or peisons give them orders. 
Each one oi them iiianutactines about 2D irous.ites pci yeai ; the total 
number ot nonsale*. lmmulactuied in a year m this town is estimated to 
bo uliout 1()0. 'llie person who wants a sale generally pays the manufac¬ 
turer advance lor the purchase oi the metal, though they are called lron- 
,sates, they aie leally made ot what is called 4 mild steel'. The making 
charges aio paid altei the nianutactuie ol tile sale. He does not therelore 
invest money oil a large scale in this business. Jt will do it he has a capital 
ol about Rs 500 ior the puuhase oi coal, implements, etc., and for the 
payment ol wages to coolies. He does tins geneially with his own money, 
it he wants a tew bundled lupees he Iwnows tho amount lrom the local 
money-lendcis. He puiclmscs mild steel liom local meichauts who gets the 
stock liom Madias oi sometimes dnectly linpoit tioni Tata Works or from 
Belgium. Mild s+ei?l is sold by local meichants at Its. 2-4-0 jier rnaund. The 
local meichant gams geneially 8 annas per niaund. This large profit per 
muund ol mild steel on the part ot the local meichants is duo mostly to loss 
ot liiteiest oi the stuff pun based and stocked by him loi a number ot months 
owing to want oi ready sales. For every niaund ol mild steel, the manufac¬ 
turer chaiges Rs. 2 ioi making the liousnlc. 

Ciyin-muking.— This muiiuiaituie was used to be on a large scale in 
Cocauuda hitherto, but it is now done only by two linns; (1) Messrs. Best 
4- Co. They aie doing this business with a capital ol about Rs. 5,000 got 
liom their head oihee. They get tobacco by steamer liom Java once m two 
or three months m addition to what they purchase locally. They engage 
utxiut 20 coolies pei day , they aie paid Rs. i-8-0 to Rs. 8 per 1,000 cigars, 
according to the size, they piepaio about to 10,000 cigars daily out 

ot 1 cut, ol superior kind ol tobacco and 1 cwi. oi luleuor kind. It is 
partly locally sold and partly exported. No Imaiuiug is needed from any 
local bank or money-lender. 

(,2) D'Ctuz & Co. —This lii iu is doing tins business with a capital of 
about Rs. 1,000 only. They purchase locally ioui or hve candies of tobacco 
at a time at Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 per candy. Only two coolies aie employed 
they make about 1,000 cigais daily; they are paid Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3 per 
thousand. They are locally sold and partly sent to Vizagapatam and Bunli- 
patam. No financing is needed from uuy bank or money-lender. 

Dyeing. — There are six persons who uro non doing this business. This 
profession also is said to have been gradually dying out. About 10 years 
back, there used to be about 15 persons engaged in this profession. Of the 
six persons now doing this work, one person has a capital of Rs. 2,000, two 
persons a capital of Rs. 1,000 each, two persons a capital pf Rs. 500 each 
and the sixth person is doing as a iiued labourer ol the cloths given by a 
Muhammadan cloth merchant. These dyers do also printing the borders. 
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For a piece of 40 yards, the following charges are incurred: — 


Converting kora to white (bleeching) 

Cost of colour . 

Printing and colouring of the edges 

Coolie charges. 

Ganja (starch) . 

Kacha colour . 

Fuel for boiling . 


H8. a. r. 

0 2 0 
0 8 0 
0 2 0 
0 3 0 
0 10 
0 16 
0 0 6 


12 0 


By sale he gets Rs. 1-8-0 to It. 2, more than the cost price; so he realizes 
a profit of 6 annas to 14 annas per piece of 40 yards. Some of the local 
retail cloth merchants give some piece for dyeing; they pay the dyers the 
charge of Its. 1-8-0 per piece. The dyers generally purchase pieces from 
local Muhammadan and Hindu merchants on credit for 15 days; the cloth 
merchants do not take interest for these 15 days. Sometimes if the dyers 
purchase on cash from them, they are given a discount of 15 days’ interest. 
It is said that there is a difference of 1 anna to 2 annas per piece between 
the credit purchase and cash purchase. The dyers generally sell the dyed 
cloths in llwnrapudi shandy to retail dealers and to local retail cloth 
merchants, sometimes in cash and sometimes on credit; no interest is 
collected by them on credit sales. They purchase dyes locally from the local 
merchants on cash. On account of the facility of 15 days’ credit afforded 
by the cloth merchants, they are able to run their business without borrow¬ 
ing from any bank or from any local money-lender; they are able to manage 
with their own small capitals. 

Country cruft-making .—This industry was used to l<e on a large scale about 
10 or 15 years back; this is also gradually dying out; steamers are now 
preferred to these country crafts; the country cruits are more liable to be 
foundered; the Marine Insurance Companies do not insure the country crafts. 
The country-cratts are at present used only tor the transport of paddy and 
rice from Cocauadn port to Jafna port and from Jalna to Cocanuda. Only 
two country-crafts of Cocanuda are now going to Jafna and five 
country-cratts of Jafna are now coming to Cocanuda. The charge of 
conveyance by country-craft from Cocanuda to Jafna is only Re. 1 to 11s. 2 
per bag; that by steamer is only 10 annas to 12 annas per bug. The country- 
craft anchors at a distance of two miles from the shore and the steamer at 
a distance of about 6 miles from the shore; the loading charges for a country- 
craft amount to Rs. 6 to 8 per 100 bags, whereas for a steamer it is Rs. J2 
per 100 bags. 

Country-crafts are not now made on any large scale; it any one wants 
to have a country-cralt, ho employs carpenters and mechanics and supplies 
the wood and materials and gets the craft prepared by them. For a country 
craft of 1,000 tons which can convey 10,01)0 bags to 13,000 bags, he 
has to invest 11s. 50,000. Potty repairs are made locally; if repairs have to 
be done on a large bcale, they have to bo taken to Tallarevu which is at 
a distance of about 6 miles from the sea connected by a salt creek. If any 
urgent repairs to a country-craft oi Jalna huve to be executed either in 
Cocanada or in Tallarevu and if he is in need ol money, the mulinu or the 
captain gets money from the Jainu merchant by telegraphic money order 
or borrows money from the local exporter. No repairs to steamers are done 
in Cocanada port; if they are to be made on a large scale, they will be taken 
to Calcutta; if any slight urgent repairs have to be made, it is said that 
they are attended to by the mechanics attached to the steamer itself; it is 
said that there are no cases of bottomry bond during recent years. 

Baling presses. —There are two firms in the town who own these presses. 

1. Cocanada Jute Press and 

2. Godavari Baling Press, 

1. Cocanada Jute Press. —This is owned by a joint-stock oompsny 
managed by Messrs. Ripley & Co. Each share is worth Rs. 100, The 
authorized capital is Rs. 1,50,000 with 1,500 shares. The paid-up oapital is 
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Rs. 79,400 with 794 shares. It has at present one steam press and two hand- 
presses. The steam press is used for the baling of cotton, jute, hemp, flesh¬ 
ings and coir and the two hand-presses for the baling of palmyra fibre. The 
two hand presses were formerly owned by Messrs. Simpson Bros, and are 
said to have been purchased by this concern for about Rs. 60,000. The 
Cocanada Jute Press bale the articles of the managing agents of Messrs. 
Ripley & Co., and also the articles of other exporting firms on hire. 

The rates of hire are as follows: — 

Steam-press — 

For cotton. —Rupees 6 per bale oi 400 lb. (worth about Rs. 160); the 
charge is heavy for cotton for want of another press for baling cotton in 
this town. 

For hemp, jute, fleshinys, and coir. —Rupees 3 per bale ot 400 lb. of 
hemp, jute and fleshings; Rs. 3 per bale of 280 lb. of coir. 

Hand pres9 — 

Falmyru fibre only. —Rupees 1-8-0 per bale ol 280 lb. 

The managing agents get 4 annas per bale besides establishment charges 
which amount to Its. 4,000 per year. The expenses tor baling generally 
amount to Rs. 1-8-0 per bale. 

During last year, 20,000 bales were pressed by all the three presses and 
a profit ol 12 per cent was declared as dividend. 

The share capital was utilized lor the construction of building, plant 
and machinery. 1'lie profits have been kept back as resene luntl; tne reserve 
fund amounts to Rs. 30,000 and is invested in the Imperial Bank. No finan¬ 
cial assistance is necessary tor the working ol the presses. 

2. Godovan buhny press .—This is a private partnership among three 
persons who own equal shares. 

They uro— 

(i) Messrs. Palivcla Venkata Subbarao Bros., 

(n) D. iSrocramulu, and 

(ui) B. L. Nurayana Itao. 

Each one oi them has invested about Rs. 10,000 of their own nioueys 
towards initial capital. They also do work on hire. There are— 

1. Hand-press used lor huling, hemp, jute, coir, fleshings and fibre 
with the same rates as those ol the other company. 

2. Press propelled by oil.—This is used lor baling dyed fibre at Rupees 
1-4-0 per bale ot i cwt.; these bales are known us ballots. 

No financial assistance is necessary lor the daily run of business; the 
current expenditure can be met troiu the daily collections. 

Establishment charges amount to about 1,000 per year; working expen¬ 
ses, cost of hoop-iron, etc., amount to about Rs. 1-8-0 per bale. One of the 
partners is the managing agent; he gets commission ranging from 1 anna 
to 2 annas per bale. During last year, this company pressed about 20,000 
bales und made a profit ot about Rs. 6.000 to Rs. 8,000 for the whole business. 

Iron foundry. —There are two small firms doing iron foundry business. 
One is owned by Baba Singh and the other owned jointly by two K.apua ot 
ixoppavuram, Nuliamilli Yenkannu and Thcthaln Yenkatrayudu. 

1. ltaba Binyh .—He has got a small steam engine which is worth about 
Its. 1,000. He bought it for about Its. 600 from Yuppauna Bros., with his 
own money; and repaired it and improved it with his own skill at machine; 
and he has invested about Rs. 1,000 more for his current expenses. He bor¬ 
rowed about Its. 600 from a local money-lender at Re. 1-C86 on pro-notes; 
the remaining amount is liis own money. He purchases cast iron locally 
from the residents of the town in the shape of broken material at about 
Rs. 16 per candy and purchases about 10 cwt. ot coal per month and manu¬ 
factures iron-furnaces and Other household utensils, iron fences, and barri¬ 
cades; some he does according to orders and some without orders. He sells 
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them locally to the needy persons without the intervention of any brokers. 
He prepares materials worth about Its. 500 in a month and gets a net profit 
of about Us. 100 per month. 

2. NallamiUi Yenkanna and Thethala Venkatrayudu. —Karri China 
Venkatareddi got machinery worth about Its. 10,000 about four years back; 
lie left this place for ltangoon ; and sold it to the present owners for liupees 
7,100; they sold some parts oi the machinery for Its. 5,000. The remaining 
parts, i.e., the oil-engine, etc., arc worth about Rs. 2,100. They purchased 
broken cast-iron materials locally at about Its. 15 per candy. They manu¬ 
facture oil-factoi-y accessories, sugarcane-crushing mill accessories, iron- 
furnaces, some according to orders and some for general sale. They have 
employed monthly servants for about Rs. 70 per mensem. It is said that 
they are not realizing sufficient net profits and that they intend winding up 
the business very soon. 

Flour-mills .—There are three Hour-nulls in the town. They do the busi¬ 
ness on hire. They require only initial capital; lor daily work they depend 
on their daily collections. .Most ot the woik is given to them by sweetmeat 
shop-keepers. Some launly persons also get their articles ot iood, e.g., rico 
and wheet converted into Hour m these mills at 1 anna to 1 anna C pies per 
kunchum of l ice, etc. 

1. Mamjala Appana. —The null costs about Rs. 1,000. He borrowed about 
Rs. 000 from a local money-lender on pro-note at Re. 1-0-6 per mensem. JIo 
takes 12 annas lor a bag ot bengalgram. He has got a driver and a coolie 
but they are his own men. It is an engine with 5 h.p. One tin ot kerosene 
white oil is required tor 10 hags, and grease and engine oil worth about 8 
aunas to 12 annas are required per day; in a day he can convert 16 bags 
oi bengalgram. Only on f’ridays li.e., the shandy day) there will be lull 
work ot converting 10 bags ot bengalgram. Two ot the plates have to he 
removed once in 15 days and two plates are worth about Rs. 10. Coolie 
charges for conveying water to the null per month amounts to Rs. 2. The 
rent of the building is generally Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per mensem. 

2. Karnasula Venkatroju. —The null costs about R.s. 8,000. It just began 
with five partners but there are only two partners now; each of them is said 
to have borrowed Rs. f,000 from a local money-lender at Re. 1-0-6 per men¬ 
sem; one of them is managing the mill. This also does work oil hire. Daily 
expenditure is met by daily collections. 

3. Lmijamalla llanguswami .—This mil! costs about Rs. 6,IJ00. This is a 
combined null for rice and flour. The engine of the flour mill was purchased 
for about Rs. 3,500 from a local branch ol Ruston <Y‘ Co. oil hire-purchase 
system; the hollers, etc., cost about Rs. 2,500. lie paid an advance ot 
Rs. 1,000 and lias been paying an instalment of Rs. 500 per year. Ho charges 
almost the same rates as the other two for benguigram flour. Ho does not 
require any financial assistance tor his daily work as ho also does his work 
on hire and gets daily some collections. 

Gingclly mill .—The present owner purchased the mill six months hack 
for Rs. 550 from Jonnada Yeerraju and another who purchased the same 
about a year back ior Rs. 690 from Mangapatnlurs; Mangupatidars pur¬ 
chased the mill for Rs. 1,800 and used it for four years. The present owner 
purchased the mill with his own money. He does the business with his own 
capital; he purchases bags of gingelly from local retail merchants with his 
own cash and not on credit and he sells tho oil on cash und not on credit 
to local retail sellers. He does not use his mill for converting hags of gin¬ 
gelly to oil on hire. The mill can he used for converting one bag of 164 
lb. of gingelly into oil per day. The cost of one bag of gingelly is Rupees 
14-8-0. The daily expenditure is— 

as. x. r. 


i. Converting gingelly to da! .. . ..180 

ii. Keroeene oil.2 0 0 

iii. Jaggery .. .. .. ..040 


3 12 0 
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Tbe monthly expenditure if— 

as."l 

(0 One driver . .. 12 I 

^ii) One ooolie .10 j 

(»ii) House-rent .. .. .. 13 I Nearly Ef. 1-4-0 

(iv) Licence fee (Be. 12 per annum) if per day. 

36 I 

Therefore the total average dally expenditure is Be. 0. 

as. a. p. 

The gross income by sale— 

65 lb. of oil .. . .. .. .. 22 0 0 

2 J rnnunds of cake .. .. .. .. .280 


24 8 0 


Therefore the daily profit is Rs. 24-8-0 minus (Rs. 14-8-0 plus Rs. 5), i.e., 
Rs. 5. 

No financial assistance is necessary in this cuso either for production or 
for marketing. 

American nxpeltcr .—This is used generally for extracting groundnut oil; 
very rarely it is also used for extracting gingelly oil. There are two mills 
of this kind : — 

(i) Owned by Kosuri Ramaswami Bros., and 
( ii ) owned jointly by Bondada Pulliah and Bachu Venkataratnam. 

No. (i), can convert 25 hags per day; lands were sold to an amount of 
Rs. 10,000; and an amount of Rs. 4,000 was borrowed from a money-lender; 
the mill was purchased for Rs. 14,000 at Bombay through Messrs. Volkart 
Bros. They have got a rice-mill. This mill, the riee-mill and the building 
are all mortgaged for Rs. 20,000 to the Manvari money-lender Hiranand 
Ramsook for running daily transactions at Re. 1-0-6 per mensem and the 
Marwadi money-lender takes also a commission of 6 pies per bag purchased 
by the millowner. 

No. (ii), was started with the own capitals of the two joint proprietors; 
the mill and the building is worth about Rs. 80.000; and the capital invested 
in running the business is about Rs. 10.000 which is also their own money. 
The oil and the cake are sold locally wholesale to exporters and in retail 
to local merchants. 

Saw-milling .—A Brahman gentleman of this town purchased a saw-mill 
in 1028 for Rs. 14,000 from' the local Baptist Foreign Mission Board. He 
paid Rs. 7,000 at the time of purchase and the remaining Rs. 7,000 in instal¬ 
ments of Rs. 1,000 each. Originally he was a timber merchant and he in¬ 
vested about Rs. 80,000 in that, business; later on lie borrowed Rs. 20,000 
from the local Marwari money-lender Hiranand Ramsook for the purchase of a 
sawmill, saw-bench and other machines. His monthly expenditure was origi¬ 
nally Rs. 850 to Rs. 900 out of which he used to pay Rs. 400 per mensem to 
an Engineer; in Novemlrer 1929, ho removed the Engineer and was there¬ 
fore spending only Rs. 450 per mensem; he has again reduced the establish¬ 
ment and is now paying about. Rs. 850 per mensem. The oil which is gene¬ 
rally spent every month is worth about Its. 100. The average daily rapacity 
of the mill is that it can cut three to five tons; wood costs about Rs. 150 
to Rs. 200 per ton; the cutting charges are Rs. 25 per ton. The wood is 
rut for the manufacture of furniture, i.e., chairs, almirahs. tables, etc. He 
imports wood, cuts them and manufactures articles; he gets the wood of 
other persons cut by this mill on hire at 1 anna to one anna three pies per 
cubic foot; he imports also foreign furniture from Australia and other places 
and has invested about Rs. 5.000 in the import of foreign articles of furniture. 

He gets wood imported through the commission agents Ponnusami and 
Doraswami Ayyar & Sons of Madras and also through Messrs. Shaw Wallace 
& Co. of Madras; these two commission agents give him wood on credit 
to an extent of about Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000. He has at present tftock 
worth about Rs. 25,000. 
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He has a house which is worth about Its. 10,000 and has no other pro¬ 
perty. Ho has now mortgaged this house, the saw-mill and all the stock 
with him, every thing for about Rs. 60,000 to the Marwadi money-lender in 
liquidation of. all prior debts and he has still to pay about Rs. 15,000 to 
Messrs. Ponnusami & Doraswami Ayyar & Co., and to Messrs. Shaw Wallace 

6 Co. It i^ said that in a short period ho will have to give up his business 
on account of the heaviness of the debts he incurred. 

Retail sundry shop-keeper. —There are about 100 retail sundry shops in 
the town where the ordinary necessaries of life exoept rioe and cloths are 
sold. Of these, 3 are big shops with a capital of about Rs. 10,000 each, 45 
medium size shops with a capital of about Rs. 1,000 each and 52 small size 
shops with a capital of about Rs. 300 each. These shops sell pulses, grams, 
oils, ghee, tamarind, jaggery, sugar, wheat flour, spices, chillies, etc. They 
purchase dais, sugar and wheat flour from local Muhammadan wholesale 
merchants on 15 days’ credit; after 15 days, interest at Re. 1-0-8 per month 
is collected, the difference in price between cash purchase and credit pur¬ 
chase is 2 annas per bag; oils are purchased from two wholesale merchants’ 
sometimes on cash and sometimes on credit; but the stock of oil purchased 
by these retail sundry shop-keeper is of small quantities. Ghee is purchased 
from two commission shops of the town on credit for one week or 15 days. 
The difference in price between cash purchase and credit nurchase is 4 annus 
to 8 annas per maund. The commission agent takes 12 annas per tin of 
1$ maunds which is generally bought from the neighbouring villages; the 
commission is paid by the villagers. The commission agent gives credit to 
the sundry shop-keeper. .Taggerv nnd tamarind are purchased from com¬ 
mission merchants who deal in those articles. They are also purchased on 

7 or 15 days’ credit. The commission is 8 annas per knutlam of f) maunds; 
it is paid by the persons who bring the articles to the commission fthop, 
chillies are purchased from two commission merchants on credit : the com¬ 
mission is 1 anna per maund from the person who brings the stock to the 
seller and 1 anna per maund from the buyer. Grams are purchased from the 
local commission merchants who are about 20 in number dealing in grams; 
these commission merchants take 2 annas per bag from the owner of the 
stock; the retail merchants purchase from them only one or two hags of 
oach kind at a time sometimes on credit and sometimes on cash. Spices are 
purchased in maunds and visses by the small shop-keeper from a shop which 
deala in apices, etc., this shop-keeper purchases in hags from the local whole¬ 
sale Muhammadan merchants and take a profit of about Re. 1 per mound. 

Tlie '•'"■ill shop-keeper mav begin hi- business with an initial eaoitnl 
of Rs. 100; with this amount he can raise credit for the remaining 2 or 
3 hundreds. The medium size sundry shop-keeper mav begin his business 
with about Rs. 300 and can raise credit up to Rs. 1,000. Generally they 
commence this business with their own money, sometimes they borrow small 
sums of money in hundreds from local money-lenders on pledge of jewels and 
mortgage of landed piopeitv at i.ttes ol interest ranging from As. 12-6 to 
Re. 1-0-6. Tt is .said that 4 or 5 shops were closed during the past year on 
account of want of sufficient sales and want of sufficient profits and not on 
account of heaviness of borrowings or of interest. 

Retail doth merchant. —There are about 50 retail cloth merchants in the 
town. About 30 of them purchase cloths from the local Muhammadan whole¬ 
sale merchants and from the weavers of the neighbouring villages. The 
remaining retail merchants get the articles. 

(i) From Madura, Salem, Masulipatam, Rajahmundry they get them on 
credit for 15 days or one month free of interest; after expiry of that time 
they have to pay interest at Re. 1 per cent per mensem. 

(ii) From Fppndn and Kothnpnlli ■ thev get laced and ordinary cloths 
from them on credit for one month free of interest; sometimes they give 
lace and yarn to the weavers and pay the weaving charges; they do not 
advance any moneys to the weavers. 

(Hi) From Jaggannadhagiri, Tannnavarani, Korapa and other neigh- 
liouring villages. The weavers of these villages bring cloths to Cocanadn 
every fridav when the merchants purchase cloths from them on ensh povment. 

(iv) From local wholesale merchants on credit for 15 days’ free of inter¬ 
est; after 15 days, interest is collected at Re. 1-0-6 per mensem though in 
the accounts it is written as Re. 1-4-6 per mensem, 
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One of such merchants says that he has invested a capital of Ra. 5,000 
but that it is sufficient to make transactions up to Rs. 25,000; the remain¬ 
ing Ra. 20,000 is an account of the credit he possesses with the local wholesale 
merchants and with those of Madura, Salem, Rajahmundry, etc., placds. 
Though he has not invested any borrowed capital in his business, he says 
he has to borrow moneys from the local Marwari money-lenders at As. 12-6 to 
Re. 1-0-6 per mensem, sometimes on pro-notes and sometimes on pledge 
(subject to the penal interest of Rs. 1-9-0 after three months). When the 
articles here are not sold and when money is not on hand and when the 
merchants of Madura, Kanchi. Salem and other places are in need of money 
and send demand hundis, he has to borrow money for meeting the demand 
hundis. He says that he has to borrow about 20 times in an year, each time 
the loan amount ranging from Rs. 1.000 to Rs. 2,000; his loan transactions 
with the Marwari money-lender he estimates to be for about Ra. 25,000 in 
an year. He says it would lie advantageous if the Imperial Bank or any 
hank with lower rate of interest gives loans to retail merchants also. 

It is said that there will 1)0 a difference in price of 2 annas to 4 annas 
for a piece worth about Rs. 10 between cash purchase and credit purchase. 
There are no brokei-s or commission agents between the weavers in the vil¬ 
lages and the retail merchants. Them are no brokers between the local 
wholesale dealer and the retailer. But articles from Madura, Salem s and 
Kanchi are got through commission agents in these places; those commission 
agents purchase articles from the weavers, include their commission of Re. 1 
to Us. 3 per Rs. 100 in the cost price and send the articles. In the local 
retail cloth market there are a few brokers who catch hold of some innocent 
purchasers and they collect 3 to 6 pies per rupee of bargain from the seller; 
the seller includes this commission charge also in the cost price; i.e., the 
purchaser has to pay for this broker. 

There are about half a dozen yarn-dealers; they give yarn to big weavers 
in the village and to retail merchants on credit for eight days free of inter¬ 
est; after eight days, they collect interest at Re. 1-0-6 per mensem; small 
weavers get yarn on loan in small quantities; they sell the woven products 
on Friday the shandy day in (.’ocanuda, pay a portion of the sale proceeds 
to the yam dealer the same day and purchase flesh stock of yarn. There is 
a difference in price of 2 annas to 4 annas between the cash purchase and 
credit purchase of yarn from the yarn dealer per bundle of yam which is 
worth from Rs. 6 to Rs. 20. 


1-52 
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Annexfre C. 

List of Yaisya money-lender*. 

1. Messrs. Pydah Sree Ramakrishnayya Bros. 

2. Mr. Pydah Venkatachalapfithi. 

3. „ Pydah Suryanarayanamurthi. 

4. ,, Pydah Ramakrishnayya. 

5. ,, Pydah China Ramakrishnayya. 

6. „ Pydah Satyanarayann. 

7. ,, Mutha Krishnamurthi. 

8. ,, Mutha Sntyaprasannam. 

9. ,, Mutha Sitnramaswnmi. 

10. ,, Mutha Malle'in'nrn Sarvarayudu. 

11. ,, Boggavarnpu Suhba Rao. 

12. ,, Chitturh Vonkatraju. 

13. ,, Nalam Ramalingayya. 

14. „ Nalam Ananda l^ao. 

15. ,, Gudimetla Appalaraju. 

lfi. ,, Hatcliu China Venkatrayadu. 

17 ,, Hatcliu Venkaturatnnm. 

18. ,, Bondada Pullayya. 

19. ,, Bacliu i*erraju. 

20. ,, Palivelu' Suhba Rao. 

21. Mrs. VijjaiWi Satyanandain. 

22. Mr. Baugaihi Raghavayya. 

23. ,, BangarU Satyanarayana. 

24. Mrs. Pydah Venkatnraju. 


ArtNExntF. D. 

List of Martruri money-lenders. 
1. Mr. Hirauand Ramsook. 


2. „ 

Choukmall Jetmall. 

3. „ 

Nattajeei Kesarimall. 

4. „ 

Kesnrimhll Punnamchand. 

5. „ 

Hukmajee Kasturchand. 

6. 

Kubajee Heerajee. 

7. ,, 

Soukalchand Cbinni Lai. 

8. ,, 

Punnamchand Narasingjee 


9. ,, Chinnajee Bhutajee, 
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Annexdbe E. 


Statement allowing the working capital of the several oo-operative societies 
in Cocanada town as they stood by 80th June 1929. 





Working capital. 


10 

C 

• H 

M 

0 

*G 

Debts overdue 
from members 

Kama of tbe Moiety. 

(1) 

** 

O 

i 

Si 

a § 
a a 

55 

■ (2) 

s 

'o, 

m 

o 

l 

X 

M 

OL 

(b 

T3 

a 

a 

•M 

V 
t> 

0B 

V 

Pd 

(») 

U 

Si 

1 . 

s» ® 

« § ► 

** o O 

0 X fc. 

o 

(6) 

Deposits. 

a 

O 

pH 

t7> 

t 

a 

-Q , 

X 6v 

»3 2 

09 

5 ® 

o *£ 

si 

(8) 

"S Principal. 

"5 Interest. 



B8 

RS. 

its. 

Rft. 

R8- 

IiS. 

£6. 

RS. 

1. Di&triot Central Bank. 

266 

8l,0t0 

26,947 

1,50,286 

4,63,136 

7,10,416 

5,26,312 


2,242 

2. Cocanada Co-opera¬ 
tive Urbuii Bonk. 

381 

10,98f 

3,276 

61,678 

76,84(1 

31,714 


3,827 

3. Police Employees Co¬ 
operative Credit 
Society. 

444 

7,883 

85 


7,140 

16,108 

27,702 

548 

18 

4. Government Public 
Servants’ Credit 
Society. 

246 

3,371 

347 

4,166 

1,800 

9,683 

9,179 

283! 

270 

o. Mercantile Em¬ 
ployees’ Credit 

Society. 

101 

3,634 

201 

2,000 

26 

16,860 

13,465 

1,498 

! 

30 

6. District Labour 

Public Servants' 
Credit 8ooiety. 

22 

314 

3 

400 

18 

730 

670 

243 

13 

7. Cocanada Christian 
Credit Society. 

110 

1,774 


•• 

861 

3,016 

3,060 

1,609 

19 

8 Kamaraopeta Credit 
8ociety. 

60 

1,320 

2(1 

600 

*• 

1,940 

660 

1,866' 

37 

Total .. 

1,028 

1,10,332 


1,67,460 

6,24,569 

8,32,600 

6,12,762 

1,26,936 

6,266 


jO.—,i) The figure* in rupees are given to the nearest rupees. 

(iij OotofRs, 4,58.136 shown under deposits against Dietiict Central Bank, the amount 
deposited by individus Is is Rs. 2,24,074. Oat of the amount of Its. 2,24,1174 deposited by individual*, 
the amount of— 


ns 

Fized deposits .1,05,128 

Corxent deposits . 70,166 

Savings deposits . .. 40,245 

Provident Fund . 8,637 


Total 


2,24,074 








Aimxxronc F. 

Statement showing the amounts of loans disbursed by the several co-operative 
institutions in Cooanada town during the year 1928-29. 


Name of the society. 

(1) 

' Loans not 
exceeding 
Hs. 60. 

Loans ex¬ 
ceeding 
Hs. 60 but 
not exceed¬ 
ing Bs. 100. 

Loans ex¬ 
ceeding 
Bs. 100 
but not 
exceeding 
Bs. 260. . 

Loans ex¬ 
ceeding 
Bs. 260. 

Total. 

h 

1 

S3 

(2) 

« 

e 

0 

e 

9 

-e 

(3) 

£ 

1 

S3 

(*) 

•M 

g 

0 

S 

< 

(6) 

*4 

£ 

e 

a 

S3 

w 

3 

o 

9 

< 

(7) 

h 

£ 

9 

o 

S3 

(8) 

P 

a 

o 

S 

< 

on 

i 

S3 

(10) 

"5 

3 

O 

a 

< 

(in 



R8. 


R8. 


RS. 


RS. 


R*. 

Police Employees’ Society 

249 

1,666 

31 

18,(84 

16 

2,618 

12 


311 

27,702 

Government Public Servants' Co-opera- 

211L 

6,161 

76 

6,274* 

37 

6,008 

, , 


314 

16,638 

live Credit Society. 











Cooanada Mercantile Employees’ Co- 

26 

266 

46 

3,707 

17 

2,876 

24 

9,84(. 

112 

17,388 

operative Credit Society. 











Bistriot Labour Department Public Ser- 

15 

420 

1 

»M'l 

1 

160 

. . 


17 

670 

rents’ Co-operative Credit Society. 











Cooanada Co-operative Bank 

204 

7,808 

37 

3,460 

61 

8,760 

23 

10,976 

316 

30,993 

Cooanada Chr]Etinn Co-operative Bonk. 

IS 

8(H) 

14 

1,336 

4 

626 

1 

300 

37 

3,0«0 

Ramaraopeta Christian Co-operative 

6 

160 

1 

100 

2 

400 

, 

, , 

6 

660 

Bank. 











Total .. 

717 

17,060 

209 

32,166 

128 

20,381 

60 

26,166 

1.114 

96,011 


H.B .—The District Bank issued to the individuals loam oF amounts exceeding Be. 260 and the 
amount so issued was Rs. 60,720. 
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Amnkxuke G-. 

Statement showing the amounts of loans and purposes for which they were dis¬ 
bursed bj the several co-operative institutions in Cocanada town during the 
year 1928-1929. 


Name of the society 

(*)' 

Pot culti¬ 
vation 
expenses 

For pay¬ 
ment of 
kist or 
sbist. 

For land 
improve¬ 
ment 

For handi¬ 
crafts. 

For trade. 

a 

j A 
1(2) 

B 

□ 

O 

a 

«< 

(3) 

£ 

% 

s 

3 

m 

'v\ Amount. 
w ' 

£ 

£ 

■a 

» 

A 

(6) 

a 

3 

O 

a 

< 

(7) 

£ 

£ 

a 

3 

fc 

(8) 

C 

3 

O 

3, 

(8) 

I he 

JS 

a 

3 

1 * 
1(10) 

c 

0 

o 

a 

< 

\ (ii) 



R3. 


BS. 


*8. 


&8 


&s. 

Police Employeea’ Hooiety 

Government rublic Perrantb’ Cc-opera- 

• S 


, # 

• • 









1 

in 







tire Credit Society. 











Cocanada Mercantile Employees' Co- 



. . 

, . 



. . 


l 

300 

operative Credit Society. 











District Labour Department Public Ser- 

* ' 

,. 

. , 

.» 


, 4 





▼ants' Co-operative Credit Sooiety. 











Cocanada Co-operative Bank 

7 

1,675 

1 

125 

3 

725 

2 

61) 

28 

6,630 

Cocanada Cbrietian Co-operative Bark . 

. . 


. , 



. t 


2 

160 

Bamaraopeta Christian Co-op»rative 
Bank. 

*• 

* * 


* * 



i 

201) 

.. 


7 

1,676 

2 

125 

3 

725 

3 

250 

SI 

7,080 


Name of the society. 

For 

education. 

For construc¬ 
tion of 
houses, etc. 

1 

For purchase 
of lands. 

For purohase 
of food stuff 
and other 
necessaries of 
life. 

ii 

® 

fc . 
(12) 

-«-> 

§ 

o 

(13) 

£ 

s 

3 

(l*) 

e 

3 

O 

a , 
< 

(IB) 1 

be 

£ 

a 

3 ! 

fc 

(16) 1 

4-* 

c 

3 

0 

a 

◄ 

(17) 

fH 

£ 

a 

9 

A | 
(18) | 

4-“ 

3 

0 

a 

<i 

(19) 

Polios Employees' Society 

Government Publio Servants’ Co-opeta- 

■ 

i 

Rfi. 

1 

SB. 

1,049 

■ 

R8. 

140 

43 

KB. 

4,124 


»o 


362 

• . 

,, 

60 

2,703 

tive Credit Soriety. 



I 

80 





Cocanada Mercantile Employee^ Co- 


. • 

. . 

•. 

5 

8(0 

operative Credit Society, 

Diitriot Labour Department Publio Ser- 










• a 

1 1 


. . 

a . 

17 

670 

▼ant*' Co-operative Credit Sooiety. 


260 

22 

2,100 





Cocanada Co-opeiative Bank 

VS 

3 

625 

81 

(.648 

Cocanada Christian Co-operative Bank. 

I z 

160 

ei 

550 

. - 


0. 

Bamaraopeta Christian co-operative 




280 


• • 

8 

180 

Bank. 










8 

SCO 

63 

4,411 

4 

765 

209 

14,176 
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Name of the society, 

I 

For liqui¬ 
dation of 
prior debts. 

For 

marriagM* 

For other 
religion* 
oeremoniej. 

For litiga¬ 
tion. 

Total. 

1 

§ 

fc 

(20) 

J 

c 

0 

O 

a 

< 

(21) 

s 

i 

is 

(22) 

'c 

! 

(23) 

a 

£ 

1 I 

fe 

(24) 

•J 

s 

a 

VJ 

(26) 

J 

S 

a 

fc 

(26)1 

i 

0 

• 

a 

K 

(27) 

! 

i 

(28) 

J 

§ 

s 

-<1 

(29) 



£8. 


EB. | 


R8. 


kb. 


EB. 

Polio* Employees' Society 

179 

15,729 

70 

IPS 

3 

658 



311 

27,702 

Government Pub]io Servants’ Co-opera- 

223 

11,040 

17 

1,260 

3 

83 



314 

16,638 

tive Credit Society. 











Cooanadu Mercantile Employees’ Co- 

97 

15,126 

8 

3,032 

, . 




112 

17,388 

operative Credit 8ooiety. 




1 







Dietriot Laboor Public Servants' Co- 









17 

670 

operative Credit Sooietv. * 











Cooanoda Co-operative Bank 

137 

11,116 

EH 

msm 

14 

860 

3 

76 

316 

30,993 

Cooanadu Christian Co-operative Society. 

28 

2,00(1 

2 

2, 00 


, , 



37 

■ Klim 

Bamiraopeta Christian Cooperative 

. , 

. . 

. . 

.. 


. . 


. . 

8 

660 

Sooiety. 











Total .. 

684 

! 

66,010 

107 

9,619 

20 

1,591 

3 

76 

1,114 

96,011 
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Annexube H. 

Statement showing the entrance fee, the weekly payments, the number 
of members to be enrolled, amount of loan obtainable, and the 
. amomt of monthly repaying instalments of The People’s Own 
Provident and General insurance Company, Limited. 


i 

o 

Entrance 

fee. 

Candidature fee 
to be paid along 
with Entrance 
fee. 

Candidature fee 
to be paid eveiy 
w<ek for eleven 

weeks. 

Number of mem¬ 
bers to be en¬ 
rolled in the 
next two weeks 
from the date 
of admission. 

Amount of loan obtain¬ 
able .ifter three 

months. 

i 

«5 **■» 

13 

i a 9 


KB. 

“■ 

**. 


Bs. 

RS. 

A 

60 

40 

40 

Two members of 

6.000 

60 


Total Amount to be p 

•aid— 

Class A. 




R». (60 + 401 4 440 : 

= 640. 




B 

48 

1 32 

1 32 

Two members of 

4,000 

48 


Total amount to be paid— 

Class B. 




Be. (48 + 32) + 852 

= 432. 1 


: 


C 

30 

1 24 

I 24 

Two members of 

3,000 

36 


Total amount to be paid— 

ClafiB c. 




Rs. (36 + 24) 4- 264 

= 324. 




I) 

! 24 

1 16 

1 16 

Two members of 

2,000 

24 


Total amount to be paid— 

Class D. 




Rb. (24 4- 16) 4- 176 

= 216. 




E 

1 12 

! 8 

1 8 

Two members of 

1,000 

12 


Total amount to be paid— 

Class E. 




Rs. (12 4- 8) 4- 88 : 

= 108. 




V 

6 

1 4 

1 4 

Two members of 

600 

6 


Total amount to be paid— 

Class F. 




Rs. (6 4 - 4) 4- 44 = 

= 64. 





Every agent must abide by the roles under this schedule. 










m 


Clew. 

Eatranee fee. 

Candidature tee 
of twelve weeks 
to be paid in 
advanoe and in 
one lamp sum. 

Number of mem* 
beta to be en- 
' rolled in the 
next two 
weeks from the 
date of admit* 
tion. 

Amount of 
loan obtain¬ 
able after 
three months. 

Bepayment 
by monthly 
instalmente 
of 


K8. 

AS. 


! 

M 

18. 

0 

* 

38 

Two members of 

400 

s 


Total amount to be paid — 

Claes 0. 




Be. 4 + 30 = 40. 




H 

3 1 

24 

Two members of 

800 

e 


Total amount to be paid — 

Clate H. 




B«. 8+24 = 87. 




I 

2 1 

18 

Two members of 

100 

4 


Total amount to be paid— 

Class I. 




Be. 2 f 18 =20. 




J 

2 1 

12 ! 

Two members of 

100 

4 


Total amount to be paid— 

CUsg J. 




Be. 2 + 12 = It. 




K 

1 1 

6 | 

Two members of 

30 

2 


Total amount to be paid—- 

Class K. 




Be. 1 + 6 = 7. 





NS. —Every agent must Abide by the rules under thi* schedule. 












